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It is with a heavy heart that we record oiir deep sense of 
grief I'aused by the death of our beloved King George \b 
As soon as this sad news spread all ever his extensive 
dominions, millions of his subjects were plunged into extreme 
grief and sorrow. 

King George’s was an exemplary life significantly 
characterised by his stern devotion to duty, his firm belief 
in the efficacy of winning his peo])le’s affection and his ideal 
sacrifice of personal desires for the common welfare. Above 
all, lie was deei)ly attached to the ])eo]>le of India and took 
a keen interest in tlie monuments of this country. In 
iJeceiuber, 1911, one of the Kditors of this Journal had 
occasion to take the late King-lvmpeior and the Ro^'al Partv 
to the Klephanta Caves near Boinl)ay, and he still re- 
members with what sincerity and aviditv' King George 
not only studied the Caves lint also enquired aliont tlie religious 
life of India. Unicpie, indeed, it is in tlie annals of the world 
that a Monarch in the jierson oi King George enjoved for 
twenty-five years the genuine affect ion of his vast Empire. He 
was a jieople’s king, for no monarch of any time or country 
had such deep and boundless love lor his subjects irrespective 
of race, colour and creed, as he had. King George will be 
remembered for all time to come by his subjects as a perfect 
gentleman, a wise ruler and a cool-headed statesman of wide 
vision and vast experience. 

We deeply and sincerely mourn his loss. We offer most 
humbly and respectfully our heartfelt sympatln- to our new 
sovereign, His Majesty King Edward VI 11 , Her Majestx- the 
Queen Mother and other members of the Ror^al family in 
their bereavement. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PHYSICAL FEATURES 
OF INDIA FOR THE UNDERSTANDING 
OF HER history; 

By Dorothy A. L. Stede 

‘ India has no history How often does one hear this cryptic 
remark ? How often do people wonder vaguely what it can mean ? 
Incredible it seems, that a great country, with a mighty civilization 
whose antiquity is only exceeded by that of Egypt and of China, 
should be said to have ‘ no history History, in the general accepta- 
tion of the word, signifies ‘ a systematic written account of events ’ 
(under events we must include everything that affects a nation and 
its culture). Here we are faced with a difficulty. 'A systematic 
written account of events ’. Such a thing was unheard of in India 
during the ages of her glory. The Brahmans, distinguished as the}" 
were in many branches of knowledge, paid no attention to the science 
of history : their chronology was hopelessly inaccurate, and it meant 
little to them if they antedated a king by several centuries. This 
curious tendency on their part was largely due to the fact that, by 
adopting the doctrine of transmigration, the Brahmans early 
embraced the notion that all existence and its attendant actions are 
a positive evil, so that it did not seem worth while to record them. 
Thus it is that India’s history has of late been painstakingly recon- 
structed, little by little, from the evidence of coins, inscriptions of 
various kinds, literature, and the accounts of foreign visitors, e.g., 
Megasthenes of Greece, and Hiouen Tsang, the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim. 

By history one should understand not merely a succession of 
dates of battles, invasions, dynasties ; under history one should 
include the entire culture of a race, or, to be more accurate, of the 
inhabitants of a country (for there must needs be a thousand and 
one races), their attainments, in literature, art and science, their 
daily life, trade, relations with one another, and with the outside 
world, and their religion and all that it entails. 

And for the study of each one of these factors we shall find a 
knowledge of India’s physical features indispensable. Here again 
one is apt to be misled. At first sight it would seem that very 
little could be included in the term ‘ physical features ’. Does it 
mean simply ‘ the lie of the land ’ ? One could say, ‘ Oh yes, there 
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are the Himalayas across the north of India. They have always 
formed a formidable barrier, and have stopped many an invasion. 
But the fact that there are mountain-passes has prevented them from 
being an absolute barrier, so that hordes have poured in from 
time to time from the N.W. and the N.E. ’. This is true, but it is 
onh' a half-truth, and there are many other factors to be considered. 

What a narrow hne of demarcation separates history from 
geography ! In every sentence regarding the physical features of 
the country, we are apt to refer to historical possibilities or events ; 
that is to say, we unconsciously regard geography primarily in its 
relations to human life. When we think of rainfall we consider how 
the lack of it may lead to failure of crops, and hence to famine ; or 
how the excess of it, causing floods, may render thousands homeless. 
And as history is essentially the record of the lives of an infinite 
number of single human beings, forming a compact mass (which 
may not be at all compact in reality, but is bound to appear so after 
several centuries, owing to the blurring of the individual personalities), 
it is easy to see what a tremendous influence on histoiy^ such physical 
features must have. 

L,et it be understood that ‘ physical features ’ includes not 
merely the shape and contours of the land, its mountain and river 
systems, and its vegetation ; but also the climate, winds, rainfall, 
ocean currents, animals, minerals, and location. All these factors 
are inextricably interwoven one with another, and cannot be dealt 
with in any logical order. 

lyCt us commence with a brief survey of the main topographical 
features of the country. India proper may be conveniently divided 
into three chief parts : 

(1) N.W. India, or the region of the Indus and its tributaries ; 
bordered on the N. and W. by the mountainous districts of Kashmir 
and Baluchistan, and shading on the S. into the deserts of Rajputana. 
This district is not particularly fertile, for it is only in the neighbour- 
hood of the Indus and some of its tributaries that the surface can 
be cultivated by means of river-irrigation. 

(2) The region of the combined basins of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra and their affluents ; a great alluvial plain which con- 
stitutes the main portion of N. India, and which supports a dense 
population. This district is backed by the Himalayas, which supply 
the vital waterwaj'^s whose fertilizing influence is so important a 
factor in the life of Hindustan. 

(3) The southern peninsula, which consists of the Deccan, a 
large plateau occupying the centre portion, bordered on all sides by 
mountain ranges ; and the narrow coastal strips which line the W. 
and E. Ghats. The Vindhya and Satpura ranges which flank the 
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Deccan on the N. form a broad wall dividing N. from S. India, — 
this is an important fact to be taken into account in the consideration 
of India’s civilizations and ethnography. 

Such, broadly speaking, are the divisions of India ; it will readily 
be realized that their characteristics have played an enormous part 
in the enactment of her history. Other features which demand to 
be noted are, first, the size and extent of the country, and second, 
her location in regard to the rest of the continent. India has an 
area of at least 1,350,000 square miles, and lies between 8^4' and 
35° N. latitude. Small wonder that it has been termed ‘ an epitome 
of the whole earth ’, containing as it does the most varied vegeta- 
tion, and great extremes of altitude and temperature. In considera- 
tion of the physical features of India, we cannot limit ourselves 
completely to India herself, but must consider her location with 
regard to other countries, and incidentally touch on certain aspects 
of the features of those neighbours of hers. For example, in dis- 
cussing the nomad invasions and migrations which enter so largely 
into the political history of N. India, we shall have to deal with 
climatic cycles and their effect on the people of Central Asia. High 
plateaus are the predominant feature of Asia’s orographical structure ; 
and these plateaus, more even than the mountains, have been 
instrumental in the restriction of mutual intercourse between the 
Asiatic races, and in the consequent independent development of 
their civilizations in the past. Thus India is separated from China 
by the lofty plateau of Thibet, even more thoroughly than by the 
Himalayas. On the N.W. her neighbours are Afghanistan and 
Turkestan ; and behind Afghanistan lies Persia, and behind her 
Arabia and Egypt. 

It is with these neighbours that India was chiefly concerned 
until the discovery of the sea-route from Europe by Vasco da Gama 
in 1498. As has already been noted, India is on the north almost 
completely cut off from the rest of Asia by impassable mountain 
ranges. But this barrier is not entirely secure ; it is permeable at 
its East and West extremities, being there pierced by mountain- 
passes or river-valleys. And through these passes came, at varying 
intervals, the multifarious hordes which have influenced the ethnology 
and civilization of India, and especially of North India. 

Eet us consider for a moment the different races of India, and 
the invasions in historic times which have influenced them. Four 
different stocks may be traced : Aryan, Dravidian, Kolarian, and 
Tibeto-Burman. The two latter are comparatively unimportant ; 
they would seem to have entered India in prehistoric times by the 
^ N.E. passes, and to have more or less been relegated to the mountmns 
by subsequent Dravidian invasions ; from the N.W. ; the Dravidians 
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in their turn being disturbed in their possession of the North by the 
Aryan invaders during the period of the Vedas. To-day the 
Dravidians are still predominant in the South of India ; but the 
aboriginal tribes, thanks to India’s mountain ranges, which have 
made her a museum of races, form one of the world’s most interesting 
relics of bygone ages ; safely ensconced in the hilly districts, many of 
these tribes are still in the Stone Age, untouched by modern 
civilization. 

The history of India is, generally speaking, the history of the 
Aryans, who, entering the Punjab probably between 2500 and 2000 
B.C. gradually spread from there over the Indo-Gangetic plains, and 
later evolved a mighty civilization characterized by the development 
of the caste system, the like of which is unknown elsewhere in the 
world, and of a great classical language and literature which has 
lately altered radically the trend of Western linguistic research. In 
addition, the Aryans in India have originated no fewer than three 
religions— Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism. The connection of 
religion with India’s physical features will be touched upon later. 

The next invasion of any importance was that of the Persians ; 
more than 500 years B.C., the region on both sides of the Indus 
became and remained part of the Persian Empire vmtil its destruc- 
tion by Alexander the Great in 351 B.C. Then it was that India 
first came directly into contact with Europe ; for Alexander now 
invaded the Punjab, and very nearly penetrated to the Ganges. 
After his death, his Graeco-Bactrian successors remained in touch 
with the N.W. until the 2nd century A.D. It is to this period that 
we must trace the chief source of Greek influence in N. India ; and 
it should be recognized at once that such influence is by no means 
so extensive as is sometimes supposed ; it is indeed practically limited 
to the science of astronomy. 

The next invasions of any importance are those of the 
Muhammadans, sporadic offshoots of which occurred between the 
8th and 12th centuries. The Mohamedan dominion proper was not 
however estabhshed till after 1200 A.D. ; and the so-called Mogul 
Empire, which is associated with Mohammedanism in the popular 
imagination, lasted for barely a century and a half, i.e. from 1556- 
1707. And this dominion, though it gave India political union, did 
not essentially affect her civilization, in spite of its influence in the 
sphere of religion. 

It will be seen that it was Northern India, and more especially 
N.W. India, which always had to bear the brunt of the land invasions. 
Until the end of the 15th century, the Deccan was more completely 
isolated from the rest of the world by sea than N. India by its^ 
mountain barriers. There was a certain amount of commerce by 
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sea between India and Babylon from the 7th to the beginning of the 
5th century B.C., but after the decline of Babylon this gave place to 
the land trade with Arabia. But at last, at the close of the European 
Dark Ages, India’s extensive coastline made her directly known to 
the Portuguese, and through them to the rest of Europe. And since 
that time, it is no longer possible to speak convincingly of India's 
‘ isolation We come now to a very important chapter in India’s 
history — the establishment of European settlers on her coasts, and 
the spread of Western ideas inland over the whole country. Of these 
Europeans, only the English have made a lasting impression on 
India, so the others, French, Dutch, Portuguese, etc., need not be 
dealt with in detail. Portuguese influence has been restricted to the 
extreme South of India and Ceylon. 

It now becomes evident how very important is India’s coastline. 
By 1657 the English were fairly planted at the three points from 
which their influence was to extend over India — the W. coast, 
Madras, and Bengal. A century later, the disintegration of the 
Mogul Empire, and the conflicts of various native powers, had given 
the traders of the English E. India Co. the opportunity for establish- 
ing a dominion in India, while English superiority in sea-power, 
and the advantages of the geographical distribution of their settle- 
ments, had aided them in overcoming the French. India being 
practically a continent in itself, has always been composed of 
numerous States, large and small, each pursuing its own lines of 
development, and now subjecting, now subjected to its neighbours. 
From time to time one of these States has succeeded in founding a 
great empire ; but the greatest of such empires, that of Chandragupta 
and Asoka in the 3rd century B.C., and that of the Moguls in the 
17th century A.D., has never extended over the entire continent, and, 
like all empires dependent for their strength on an irresponsible 
monarchical or imperial power, they were bound to disintegrate 
when that power weakened. And with each disintegration the 
struggle between the individual States began anew. While the 
existence of these numerous petty States rendered more difficult the 
task of the sporadic invader, on the other hand it constituted one of 
the factors which facilitated the establishment of British rule, which 
would not have been possible had any unifying native empire existed. 
It should be noted that the existence of so many separate States is 
largely due to the geographical configuration of the country, with 
its numerous barriers, formed by rivers, mountains, or desert wastes. 
In this connection it may be observed that the prosperity or decline 
of many an Indian town has depended on physical conditions. It is 
impossible in an essay of limited length to do more than touch on 
the importance of certain key-situations, e.g. Delhi, three times the 
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headquarters of an Indian empire, or Patna, the ancient Patahputra. 
Mention maj' also be made of the numbers of ruined cities within 
a few miles of the banks of the Ganges and Indus, and their 
tributaries ; such towns as Gujrat, in the Pimjab ; Kanauj, the 
former Kanyakubja, one of the great legendary cities of Aryan 
civilization in India, now stranded, a mass of ruins, about 4 miles 
from the Ganges ; Hastinapura, another ancient victim of the Ganges 
caprices. 

This brings us to the consideration of an important group of 
physical characteristics ; the climate, and its effect on vegetation, 
coupled with the influence of the mountain — and river — systems. 
Chmate is the most important of all the geographical factors, and 
it is one of the few factors that man is unable to alter. It acts upon 
man in three chief ways. In the first place, it .sets up barriers 
which limit his movements (in crossing mountains, oceans, deserts, 
etc.). Secondly, it determines the supply of most of the materials 
needed, not only for food, but for clothing and shelter ; and thirdly 
it has an important influence upon health and energy. To this last 
factor must be ascribed the general lack of progress on the part of 
tropical races. The first fact that calls for observation is that India, 
like China, is a monsoon region. A little consideration will reveal 
that practically all the great empires of antiquity, Rome, Greece, 
Babylonia, Sj'ria, Egypt, and Carthage, had their seats in the 
subtropical regions between 20 and 40 N. latitude. The correspond- 
ing populous monsoon regions on the E. side of Eurasia are the 
great Indo-Gangetic plains of India, and most of China. These, too, 
were the scenes of ancient civilizations. In the matter of agriculture, 
the people of the monsoon regions have the advantage, for the rain 
comes when it is most needed, i.e. in summer ; while in the sub- 
tropical regions the chief rainfall is in winter, when it cannot be of 
such benefit to the crops. This explains the dense population of 
monsoon countries. Millet and rice are the staple foods in such a 
climate, and when properly cultivated, they yield enormous returns, 
so that living is comparatively easy. But monsoon countries are 
particularly liable to famines ; since practically all the people are 
closely dependent upon agriculture, the prosperity of the whole 
country depends upon a short season of abundant rain in summer, 
and when that rain is scant3’' or delayed, ruin ensues. The S.W. 
monsoon is of greater economic importance than any other seasonal 
wind owing to the rainfall which it brings to India ; large populous 
areas would become desert without it. Nor would it give such 
prosperity to N. India w'ere it not for the co-operation of the great 
rivers which flow from mountains covered with perpetual snow, and 
which enable one-fifth of all the cultivated land of India to be 
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irrigated. In S. India, where the mountains are not high enough 
to give abundant water throughout the dry season, irrigation is 
carried on by means of ‘ tanks ’ or artificial reservoirs. The chief 
trouble with such tanks is that they are liable to become filled with 
.silt ; accordingly such irrigation is not so satisfactory as direct 
river-irrigation. 

Irrigation is one of the strongest agencies in promoting civiliza- 
tion, for it encourages providence and care, and, teaching people to 
live in peace and submit to the will of the majority, fosters communal 
existence and co-operation, without which progress is impossible. 
The earliest civilizations grew up in Egypt, Mesopotamia, N. India, 
and China, where irrigation has always been of the highest importance. 

The great rivers of the plain of Bengal, besides fertilizing the 
land, provide highways for trade and commerce ; for the Ganges is 
navigable for the greater part of its course of over 1,550 miles, and 
the Brahmaputra for 800 miles. But against their beneficent in- 
fluence we must place their destructive effects ; the floods which 
often devastate the plains, and the silting up of harbours and the 
forming of islands which change fluvial course and destroy the 
prosperity of towns. 

We must now deal with the development of the family and 
village systems, which have subsisted in India from ver>' early times, 
and which are to a great extent dependent on the type of agricul- 
ture. India is and alwaj^s has been predominantly an agricultural 
country ; this fact has been responsible for the maintenance of the 
family of tribal system, which is interlinked with the caste system, 
and has had an incalculable effect on the history of the country. 

Even in the early Vedic period the priesthood occupied an 
influential position ; it was their business to superintend the sacrifice, 
and to invoke the deities of rain who meant so much to the com- 
munity. As soon as the energetic life of conquest in the N.W. 
gave place to a life of peaceful agriculture in the plains, the priest- 
hood was able to secure its dominance ; the weaker Dasyus or 
Dravidians had been subjected, and became the Sudras or lowest 
caste. The contrast in colour between the fair-skinned Aryans and 
the dark aborigines formed the original basis of the caste system. 
Even to the present day the Aryan of India retains the memory of 
his fair colouring, and it is the dearest wish of a Hindu girl to be 
thought ‘ fair ’. It is strange to consider the effect of the climate, 
which has burned the Aryan Indian's skin for countless generations, 
so that he is now himself regarded as ‘ coloured ’ by his European 
brothers. 

As the basis of society was the patriarchal system, the govern- 
ment of the tribe was naturally monarchical ; the political unit of the 
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tribe consisted of a number of settlements, which again were formed 
of an aggregate of villages. In these conditions vocations soon 
tended to become hereditary, and the following system was evolved ; 

(1) The Brahmans or priestly caste, who alone held the secret 
of the sacrifice, and who developed the culture of the people in all 
its branches ; poetry, philosophy, law and science, all of which have 
never been entirely separated from religion. 

(2) The Kshatriyas or knightly caste, including the king and 
his nobles. Their duty was to fight, and to rule, though generally 
guided in this latter function by Brahman advisers. 

(3) The Vaisyas, the agricultural caste, who tilled the soil, 
generally through the medium of (4) the Sudras, the lowest caste of 
serfs. Such was the original framework of the caste system which is 
to-day so complicated. 

As is inevitably the case in a patriarchal system of agricultural 
and pastoral people, the family was subjected to its head ; in the 
gradual development of modern society all the members of the family 
group have emancipated themselves from the absolute control of 
the head of the family — and women have been the last to find 
emancipation. In the ‘ unchanging East ’, which still remains 
largely untouched by modern inventions and all that they entail, 
such emancipation has been slow to take place. Exactly why the 
East is unchanging is too deep a question to be lightly dismissed ; 
but a good part of its unaltering character may be attributed to the 
climate and the resulting social habits. A hot climate such as that 
of India is not likely to stimulate men to scientific inventions such 
as have been so numerous in the last two centuries in the West ; 
for such inventions (e.g. that steam engine) and their patenting 
demand an amount of physical energy which is unknown in tropic^ 
countries. 

In the spheres of literature and law, on the other hand, the 
West can learn much from India. The hot climate was pre-eminently 
suited for meditation and reflection ; it refined the intellect of the 
Brahmans, and fostered the Oriental tendency towards asceticism 
and monachism. The various forms of penance, which were 
celebrated to such an extent, and the forest life of the anchorite, 
would not be possible in colder climes. For example, there is a 
favourite ‘ tapas ’ or self-mortification, which consists in being 
eicposed to the heat of the ‘ five fires ’, i.e. the sun above, and a 
fire at each of the cardinal points. The wearing of bark garments 
and matted hair would, in England, lead to a speedy death, and the 
ascetic would not be able to enjoy the slow wasting-away which 
precedes his union with Brahma (the universal soul). 

To return to literature. The importance of ancient Indian 
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literature as a whole consists in its originality. Two of the factors 
in this originality are India’s isolation, which enabled her to pursue 
an independent development ; and the existence of a caste which 
devoted itself to creative and critical thought. In nearly every 
department, lyrical poetry, epic, fable, drama, phonetics, grammar, 
mathematics, astronomy, medicine, and law, the Indians achieved 
notable results. The vehicle of most of tliis literature was Sanskrit. 

The caste system, by allocating to each man his own particular 
task, was also instrumental in the development of the manufactures 
(in the original sense of the word) which have brought to perfection 
throughout the centuries, and which have made India’s muslins, 
silks, cloth-of-gold, and filigree work famous all over the world. 
The influence on these handicrafts of other physical features than 
climate may be illustrated by the story of Kashmirian art. The 
‘ Vale of Kashmir’, the valley of the upper Jhelum, is celebrated in 
literature and history for its beauty and agreeable climate, and is 
renowned for its shawl-weaving, lacquer work, and silver and copper 
products. And the peculiar design which marks all Kashmir art is 
said to be derived from the graceful curves of the river as viewed 
from the summit of the Takht-i-Suliman, the well-known hill which 
overlooks Srinagar. 

This brings us to the consideration of the influence of flora and 
fauna on India’s history. But before dealing with plants and animals, 
a word must be said of the part played by India’s rivers and mountains 
in her literature and religion. The Ganges and Jumna, the Godavari 
and Nerbudda in a lesser degree have been sacrosanct for many, 
many ages, and thousands of pilgrims travel every year to the holy 
sources of ‘ Mother Ganga ’, or purify themselves by ablutions in 
her waters, or those of the Jumna. The countless references in 
Sanskrit literature to these sacred streams, and the veneration in 
which they have so long been held, can only be understood if we 
remember how vitally important is the never-failing supply of water 
which they bestow on the country. 

It is a commonplace that each religion is modified by the 
colouring of its surroundings. Shady trees, for example, such as the 
banyan or nyagrodha, with its curious rooting branches, or the 
ficus religiosa, the noted Bo-tree, naturally proved a great boon in a 
country like India, and accordingly tended to take on a sacred 
character, which is well illustrated in Buddhism by Buddha’s 
incarnations ‘tree genius’. In the Veda, plants are frequently 
invoked as divinities, mainly with regard to their healing powers. 
In Sanskrit literature as a whole, and notably in the plays. Nature 
occupies a very important place. The mango, the brilliant creepers, 
and the beautiful lotus must be thanked for many a lovely simile in 
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Kalidasa ; while the gorgeous colours of the parrot and the peacock 
furnish reflections on the vanity of human life. A person who does 
not know all the varying aspects of an Indian scene cannot hope to 
understand fully the references in literature, and the workings of the 
Hindu mind. 

It may be argued that flowers and dainty animals have always 
in all countries inspired the poets, and have always played their 
parts in religious rites. But that is no reason for leaving them out 
in a consideration of the importance of physical features in India’s 
history,— especially as I feel that they have here been rather more 
than less important, in a country which has been the home of so 
many religions, and which has developed so original a literature. 

Much might be said on the subject of the cow, the sacred 
animal, aghnya, ' not to be slain ’. The cow is of course the symbol 
of plenty, and, owing to its great importance in the pastoral and 
agricultural life of monsoon countries, early acquired in India a 
sanctity such as it has not enjoj^ed in other lands. Its place in 
mytholog}^ is an interesting one ; there is for example the legend of 
Kamadhuk, the miraculous cow which yields all desires — correspond- 
ing to our horn of plenty. Much of the bitterness between Hindus 
and Mohammedans, a very real part of India’s history — may be 
traced to the feeling in regard to animals, notably the cow, the pig. 
and the monkey (the latter being sacred to the Hindu as Hanumat, 
the helper of Rama, incarnation of Vishnu. It may be remarked 
that Hanumat is at the present day the Tutelary deity of village 
settlements all over India, and Professor Jacobi has suggested that 
he must have been connected with agriculture, and ma}^ have been 
a genius of the monsoon). The Indian Mutiny of 1857 is often said 
to have originated in the bitterness regarding the greased cartridges. 
Here, though we have an instance of exaggeration of a single factor 
in an occurrence. The Mutiny was not primarily due to greased 
cartridges, but to grievances real or supposed, such as lyord 
Dalhousie’s policy of ‘ lapse ’, and the imagined undermining of the 
caste system resulting from the introduction of railways. 

Among other animals which have exerted an influence on Indian 
habits is the serpent. This is the form which Vrtra, the powerful 
demon, Indra’s foe, is believed to possess. Serpent worship in India 
goes back to pre-Aiy^an times, and the Aryans borrowed the cult 
from the aborigines. The characteristics of the serpent which 
must have inspired awe are its deadly venom, its mysterious move- 
ments, and its strange power of casting its slough. 

The doctrine of transmigration which has coloured all of India’s 
history may well have been influenced by two factors : (i) the 
intelligence of many animals and birds (such as the monkey, the 
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elephant, the parrot, and the maina bird) which made it seem likely 
that they could assume human form, or that men could descend to 
their level ; and (2) the regularity of the seasons, which is so marked 
in India, and which could not but foster a belief in the continuity of 
existence. The doctrine of metempsychosis, which became univer- 
sally accepted shortly after the end of the \’edic poetry is largely 
responsible for the Weltschmerz of the later poetry, and for the 
grotesque exaggeration and fantasy which characterizes much of the 
m3dhology. 

One of the most striking results of this belief is the wide pre- 
valence of vegetarianism in India, and the care for animal life which is 
so marked, and which under Asoka even went so far as the establish- 
ment of hospitals for animals. The attachment to vegetarianism, 
which has much to do with the mild temper of the Hindu, is directh- 
encouraged by the climate ; for meat and fish do not keep well in 
hot countries, neither are furs and leather necessary articles of 
clothing. 

The influence of the transmigration theory in literature is seen 
to best advantage in beast fable, which is India’s supreme gift to the 
West. The Indian fables differ from Aesopic in this ; in the latter 
animals act as animals ; in the former, animals act as men in the 
form of animals, and tliis treatment of the fable produces some 
piquant situations, where we can see the human thinly masked b}' 
the beast. 

That the fable should be the most original department of 
Indian literature says much for the inter-relation of man and Nature 
in India, which resulted in the instruction of princes in polit}', 
through the medium of the didactic beast fable. 

Up to a certain point, man can bend most geographical features 
to his will ; he can improve the soil, tunnel through mountains, and 
make artificial harbours. But he cannot alter the climate, which is 
relentless. Many and man)’’ a time has a human being, of greater 
enterprise than the common man, pitted himself against climatic 
influences ; but many and many a time has he been baffled. Napoleon 
had cause to curse the climate of Russia in 1812 — and similarly 
Alexander the Great, his mighty predecessor, could not persuade his 
soldiers, who had endured many hardships, to put up any longer 
with the Indian climate. He had resolved to march to the Ganges, 
but his troops were worn out by the heat of the Punjab .summer, 
and by the hurricanes of the S.W. monsoon. So the conquerqi 
was forced to turn back, with his ambition unfulfilled. Thus is 
history made. It would be easy to multiply instances ; let it suffice 
to adduce the story of the British in India. It is self-evident that 
the races of tropical regions are by no means as hardy as those of 
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temperate climes. The great secret of India’s conquest by the 
English is this ; the soldiers were recruited constantly from the 
British Isles, fresh and supplied with the natural vigour of the cyclonic 
regions. They did not remain in India long enough to become 
weakened, for their home was in England. Thus it was that a 
mere handful of Europeans, so to speak, could overcome an Indian 
army of great numerical superiority. 

Speaking of conquest, one is reminded of the superficiality of 
Alexander’s subjugation of the Punjab. In all periods of history, 
local governments in India have gone on almost unchanged, in 
spite of the numerous invasions. The lot of the ordinary people 
was not vitally affected by the losses or gains of their rulers. This 
state of affairs was due to the peculiarity of the caste and village 
system mentioned above, which ensured that fighting was the duty 
of the military caste, — a department of government, so to ^eak, and 
therefore not important to the community as a whole. So long as 
their village remains intact, its inhabitants do not mind to whom 
it is subjected. This is one of the main reasons why Alexander’s 
invasion has left no traces in the institutions of literature in the 
country. The main principles of government have remained 
unaltered throughout the ages, being based on the acknowledgment 
of the village system and its superstructure of social habits, which 
would be impracticable in any but an agricultural community. Here 
we may note another uniform principle of government, dependent 
on a different geographical factor— the idea of religious toleration, 
which is strikingly apparent in the India of the 3rd century B.C., 
(as evidenced by the edicts of Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor), and 
which has remained generally accepted from that time until the 
present day. It has been remarked above that India is a continent 
in itself ; as a result government have been obliged to recognize an 
infinite variety of religious beliefs and social customs. To attempt 
to suppress these beliefs and customs would spell disaster, and so 
every enlightened ruler has tolerated and sanctioned them. 

Apart from insect pests and epidemics, which have troubled 
India to a great extent, and which are due indirectly to the weather, 
there is one other aspect of climatic influence to be considered. The 
chief motive of the migration of peoples, and more especially of 
nomads, is scarcity of food, and such scarcity has in Central Asia 
been due to the aridity of the land during the dry eras of climatic 
C5’cles, which in past centuries seem to have gone to greater extremes 
than those of our own day. Important evidence of this is found in 
ruins, in the level of salt lakes, and in the growth of old trees. 
Nomads such as those of Central Asia are the first to feel the effect 
of increased aridity, and they react by invading more fortunate 
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areas, such as the Punjab. The greatest of all outpourings from 
the desert occurred in the seventh century A.D., just at the time 
when the dry part of a climatic cycle was most pronounced. The 
outbursts of the Huns in the 5th century, of Genghis Khan, about 
1200 A.D., and of the Moguls soon after 1500 A.D., all occurred 
during periods when the deserts suffered from unusual aridit}’. 

We must now leave the interesting subject of climate, and deal 
with the last great physical factor — ^ludia’s minerals. It is on the 
tableland, and among the surrounding mountains that India’s 
mineral wealth lies hidden. Coal is found in the Gondwana rocks ; 
it also occurs in the Tertiary rocks from Sind to Kashmir, and in 
Assam. Pure iron ores are abundant throughout the Peninsula 
and in the outer Himalayas. It is a noteworthy fact that one of 
the chief reasons for the differences between the civilizations of 
antiquity and the modern civilizations of W. Europe and the U.S.A. 
is the amount of iron available for everyday use. Iron ores do not 
occur in plains like those of Northern India, and accordingly there 
is no incentive among the Aryan Indians to develop an industrial 
civilization. It was owing to her easil}' available coal and iron, 
close to the coasts, that England was enabled to change from sailing 
vessels before any other nation, and to play a leading part in the 
Industrial Revolution. And because India’s important minerals 
are buried in the mountains, her people never made very much 
progress in manufacturing, commerce, mining, and transportation. 
The introduction, under British rule, of railways and good roads, 
and the development of coal-mining and metal-smelting have already 
made an appreciable difference in the outlook of the people ; but 
there is always the danger of mechanization, the great evil of modern 
civilization. It would be a great pity if the beautiful handicrafts of 
the native workman were superseded by mass production with its 
soul-de.stroying effects. 

If India is not rich in iron and coal, she is nevertheless a perfect 
mine of precious stones. Gold, diamonds, rubies and sapphires are 
present in seemingly inexhaustible quantities ; while ivory and 
marble (which belong of course to another category) contribute to 
the beauties of many a building. One might expatiate on the by- 
gone magnificence of countless Indian edifices ; magnificence on a 
larger scale than any that is seen in Europe. The re.splendent 
temples, the remarkable rock-cut caves, and the Mohammedan 
mausoleums, the most famous of which, the Taj Mahal at Agra, is 
entitled to rank among the wonders of the world, — it is buildings 
such as these that bear testimony to an Oriental culture, the like of 
which is not met with in Europe. It would seem difficult to make 
these buildings dependent on the physical features ; but one must 
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temember that they, in a literal sense, arise end of the physical 
features (especially the caves). 

Contrast these examples of Indian architecture with the architec- 
ture of Babylon, which owing to the lack of good building stone, 
was never remarkable. And the rank luxuriance of jungle vegeta- 
tion must have suggested many forms ; the graceful minarets and 
pillars seem to emulate the lofty palms. Then, again, the very 
vastness of India, and her isolation, which cannot be over-empha- 
sised, is responsible for the diversity of her buildings. In con- 
nection with India’s wealth, we must remember not only its office 
in the decoration of temples and the like, but also its importance as a 
magnet to attract foreigners. From the earliest times the ' wealth 
•of Inde ' has been famed throughout the Fast, and later throughout 
Europe. It was to search for India and her treasures (including 
spices and cloths) that early explorers, Columbus among them, set 
sail in the Age of Discovery ; so that Vasco da Gama’s historic 
landing at Calicut in 1498 may be said to depend indirectly on a 
feature of India’s physical make-up, viz., her mineral and agricul- 
tural wealth. It was a desire for the valuable trade of India that 
led Europeans to establish settlements on her coasts in the 17th 
century ; and it was not till many years later that this desire gave 
place in importance to the wish for territorial possessions. 

From the foregoing survey it will be seen that India's physical 
features have been a vital factor in her development. But it must 
be constantly borne in mind that they only constitute a single 
factor, — and it is the union of many factors which determines the 
progress of a nation. Broadly spealang, History may be considered 
the product of two great forces — Environment and Personality ; 
and it is impossible to separate one from the other. To give an 
example : it is perfectly true to say that the eruptions of nomads 
from Central Asia were largely due to lack of food caused by aridity. 
But that is only one side of the question. It was not the lack of 
food which led the powerful Mahmud of Ghazni to plunder the 
temple of Somnath ; it was his character wliich was to blame. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered that it is in ancient times 
that we can trace most clearly the effects of geographic features in 
retarding or furthering the efforts of man. As the ages go by, man 
is more and more able to overcome them, and bend them to his 
use. Until recent centuries, all the world was more or less on a 
level as regards scientific inventions, and man could not yet enslave 
the elements as he can in these days of steam and electricity. 
To-day a letter by air mail reaches India from England in a week, 
and a wire in a few hours. But traffic by air has not yet superseded 
traffic by water ; here we are reminded of the volume of trade which 
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passes through Bombay (which possesses one of the finest harbours 
in the world) and Calcutta. Calcutta, though farther from Europe, 
and though not in possession of so fine a harl^ur as that of Bombay, 
yet has a more extensive trade, for it has as its hinterland the fertile 
plains of Bengal. 

Under British rule, harbours are being improved, and railways 
are throwing out feelers over the land. India's population has 
increased rapidly during the last two centuries, and she is already 
more Westernised on the surface than any other Oriental country. 
Much may be hoped from a union of Eastern and Western culture, 
and perhaps in the future we may see a blend of idealism and 
materialism which will give inspiration to generations to come. 




THE §0FI MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

IV 

(Period of Reformation — 1550 A.D. downward) 

By Md. Enamiti, Haq 

What was the result of the fusion of Indian and Islamic 
thought ? As to the nature of this fusion, we do not like to pass 
any remark. It ma}’ either be good or bad according to the taste 
of him who studies it sympathetically or unsympathetically and who 
judges it from this or that point of view. What we like to note here 
is the result. The result, it achieved, is undeniably, in the words of 
Dara Shikuh ‘ Mujm‘au-’ 1 -Bahrayn ’ or ‘ The Mingling of the two 
Seas ’. In the realm of thought indeed the two seas mingled and 
con.sequently a mixture of the two seas' water was produced, out of 
which a spirit of mutual toleration grew up. Had it not been the 
ca.se, Abu-’l-P'adl could not write ; — 

‘ Praise be to God that all men agreed in this, that there is no 
creed that may not in some one particular be in error, nor yet any 
such that is entirely false, and therefore, that if any one, according 
to liis conviction, speaks favourably regarding a doctrine wdiich 
seems at variance with his own faith, his motives should not be 
misunderstood, nor should people rise to deer}' him.’ (Ain., Vol. Ill, 
p. 429.) 

A revolution in the realm of thought and a spirit of mutual 
toleration resulted soon in the imitation of each one’s religious and 
social practices, thoughts and behefs. In every department of life, 
a sort of newness appeared which a section of Hindus and Muslims 
did not like. The dissatisfied sections of the two communities 
thought that every innovation was bad and irreligious. So, in order 
to ward these things off from the society, people bestirred themselves. 
Soon, regular reformatory movements were launched from both the 
sides. As we are not directly concerned with the reformation of the 
Hindus, we need not discuss it here. 

In the later part of the sixteenth century, signs of reformation 
among the Muslims were visible. The idea that the Muslims of 
India were, day by day, degrading to be Hinduized was entertained 
by a section of the Muslims who apprehended a great danger for 
their brethren, of being slowly merged among the Hindu population. 
T|iis idea was rapidly developing with the march of time ; it was 
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enhanced by the liberal movement of Akbar and his learned 
followers. But there was none among the reactionaries so bold as 
to voice their feeling and shape their idea in words and deeds. At 
last in the person of Shaykh Ahmad of Sirhind, the earnestly wished- 
for opportunity came. His full name was Imam Rabbani Mahbub- 
i-Subhani Shaykh Ahmad Faruqi. He is generally known by his 
title Mujaddad-i-Alf-i-^ani or the Reformer of the Second Millenium 
of the Hijera. This title is based on the foundation of a popular 
l>elief among the Muslims. It is said that there is a tradition to the 
purport that at the end of every millenium of Hijera, there will 
appear a reformer in the Muslim world, whose duty is to eradicate 
all sorts of false beliefs, wicked practices, various superstitions and 
the similar accretions that a religion may acquire bj^ virtue of its 
progress and expansion. Shaykh Ahmad of Sirhind claimed to be 
that reformer in the second millenium of Hijera. He w'as born in 
Sirhind in the year 1563 A.D., and educated there in his early days. 
In course of time, he became an erudite scholar, possessed esoteric 
and exoteric knowledge in Islamic lore, such as theology, science, 
philosophy and mysticism, and thereby pla^^ed the part of a doctor 
of Islam enforcing his discretionary power on the masses in matters 
tliat concerned Shari'at or Islamic canonical law. There is no 
doubt that there was not a single learned ‘man like him in India 
in the sixteenth century A.D. His erudite work, ' Maktvibat ' or 
‘ Epistles ’ collected after his death by his followers, is the most 
sliining example of his profound learning in one hand and of 
incessant propaganda work for reform on the other. 

From the very beginning of his career, Shaykh Ahmad assumed 
a reformatory attitude and his reformation was surely of a sweeping 
and drastic nature, which the people of other schools than his, 
could not bear the brunt of. The field covered by his reformation, 
was a fairly wide one. He not only directed liis mighty pen and 
tongue against the alleged Hinduized beliefs and practices, prevalent 
among the Muslims of India, but also applied much of his energy 
to the reformation of the different Sufi orders and diverse Muslim 
sects, such as Slii'ahs and Rafidis. Hindus too could not escape 
him. His ‘ Maktubat ’ or ‘ Epistles ’ contains a few letters addressed 
to prominent Hindus of different localities. These letters clearly 
show, how Mujaddad-i-Alf-i-Thani tried to expound the falsity of 
the Hindu belief in gods and goddesses and the futility of subtle 
explanations that are generally given by the Hindus in support of 
their beliefs. He offered the message of unmixed monothism to the 
Hindus and preached, explained and unfolded to them the beauty 
and teachings of Islam. 

His pose of a Sufi-reformer, is interesting to know. Tadhkirah- 
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i-Auliya-i-Hind gives it (part III, p. 95) in the following figurative 
way : — 

' It is narrated that, one day Shaykh Ahmad, while sitting in 
a mosque, was surrounded by a group of followers and attentive 
to the act of imparting them instructions. At this time, Shah 
Sikandar of Kithal came and offered Shaykh Ahmad the cloak of 
Qadiri order (^irqah-i-l^ilafat, when offered, means spiritual 
successor). On this he (i.e. Shaykh Ahmad) thought about his 
initiation in the Naqshbandi order. While he was tliinking thus, he 
saw all on a sudden that there came ‘Abdu-’l-Qadir of Jilan (1078- 
1166), Khwajah Bahau-’d-Din Naqshband (d. 1389), Khwajah ‘ Abdu’l- 
Baqi, lOiwajah Mu'inu-’d-Dm ^ishti (1142-1236), Shaykh vShihabu- 
'd-I)in Suhrawardi (1147-1234), Shaykh Najmu’d-Din Kubra and 
Badru-d-Din Shah-i-Madar (1115-1436) and they all made him their 
spiritual successor.’ This narration which is like a conscious 
allegory simply means that Shaj’kh Ahmad not only claimed to be a 
leformer in the religious and social field, but also in the field of 
theosophy or Tasawwuf as it was then prevalent in India. He 
chiefly belonged to the Naqshbandi school of mystic thought, but he 
reformed all scliools including iiis own. Everyone going through his 
‘ Maktiibat ' or Epistles can easily imagine, how lie grappled with 
the situation. 

However, as a result of his writing treatises on the falsity of 
Rafidi and vShrah creeds, a class of Muslims, particularly these two 
sects grew infuriated with him. Shi'ahs had a very strong hold on 
the Mugflial emperor Jahangir through his favourite consort Nur 
Jahan who was a vSlii'ah. They instigated the Empress to take a 
drastic and immediate step against the rising heretic Shaykh Ahmad. 
The Emperor, under the instigation and influence of his royal consort, 
soon arrested the reformer and passed order to throw him to prison 
for an indefinite period of time. But Shaykh Ahmad neither changed 
his opinion, nor abandoned his convictions. He was even not in 
active behind the prison bars where he preached the message of reform 
to all and sundry who came in contact with him. As a result of his 
preaching, the prison-house soon turned to be a reformatorj^ jilatfonn 
and he succeeded to win over a large number of prisoners to his side. 

After the imprisonment of Shaykh Ahmad, many changes took 
place within a short period of two years, at the end of which, Shaykh 
‘Abdu-’l-Haqq Muhaddith of Delhi (d. 1641) succeeded in con- 
vincing the Emperor of the puritanic spirit of Shaykh Ahmad and 
of the good and beneficial result of his reform. On this, the Emperor 
gladly released Shaykh Ahmad from his prison, showed respect and 
honour to him and allowed the prince ^urram (Shah Jahan) to 
be initiated by him. After his release, Shaykh Ahmad worked very 
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vigorously as there was no authority-religious or royal, — to oppose 
luim. (Tadhkirah, part III, x>p. 94-99 ; Maktubat of Alf-i-Thani.) 

The activities of this celebrated savant, reformer and saint 
were felt far and wide. Many people from different parts of India 
were converted to Islam by him and accepted him as a ‘ Mujaddad ’ 
or reformer. Mawlana Sha5^kh Hamid Danishmand of Mangalkot, 
Burdwan, was his deputy who worked for his master in Bengal. 
The well-known book Maktubat contains a few letters addressed to 
this Bengali saint and savant. 

Shaykh Ahmad died in the year 1624 A.D. On his death, the 
Indian Muslims lost a great reformer indeed. His tomb is in Sirhind 
where thousands of pilgrims from different parts of Northern India, 
assemble every year. 

The movement started by Shaykh Ahmad, was of mainly 
Sunni character, in the sense that it tended more to Sunni creed 
than others. Imam Abii Hanifah (699 -767 A.D.) one of the founders 
of the Sunni sect among the Muslims, was the first religious doctor 
who introduced reasoning in Islam. He saw that those problems, 
which had a pure local and occasional origin could not be solved 
according to the canons of existing creed in Islam, save the employ- 
ment of a good and sound reasoning. With a view to purify the 
Muslims of India, Shaykh Ahmad adopted in many cases, this method 
of Abu Hanifah (699 A.I).-767 A.D.) and employed his reasoning 
to the solutions of problems of Indian origin. As the general 
consensus of Muslim public is that none but a ‘ Mujaddad ’ or 
reformer can do such things, vShaykh Ahmad had that necessary 
qualification. Excepting many other similarities between the Sunni 
creed and the reformatory creed of Shaykh Ahmad the two erudite 
doctors of Islam, Abu Hanifah and Shaykh Ahmad met with each 
other on the same ground of emiiloying reasoning in the field of 
religion. 

The two other men who carried on the reform of Shaykh Ahmad 
were Mawlana Shaykh ‘Abdu-'l-Haqq of Delhi (d. 1641 A.D.) and 
the Sunni Mugbal emperor Aurangzib. Mawlana ‘Abdu-’l-Haqq 
was a great doctor of tradition (Muhaddith) and a famous authority 
on the Quranic commentary (Mutaf assir) . He wrote volumes in 
Persian and Arabic which testify to his profound erudition in nian}^ 
branches of Islamic lore. His treatises on Tasawwuf speak of his 
thorough mastery over this department of Islamic theosophy. At 
first this learned man could not agree in many points with Shaykh 
Ahmad. He argued against many principles, now embodied in the 
‘ Epistles But after all Shaj'kll Ahmad convinced this doctor of 
the infallibihty of those controversial principles on which ‘Abdu-'l- 
Haqq raised questions of dissent. After ‘Abdu-’l-Haqq was won 
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over to the side of Shaykh Ahmad, he became one of his (Ahmad’s) 
strong supporters and we have mentioned before, how this man was 
instrumental to the release of Shaykh Ahmad from the prison. 
(Tadhkirah, part III, pp. 49-50.) 

A regular campaign was directed by Aurangzib against tlie 
alleged heres}^ among the Muslims. The result of this campaign 
was the compilation of the great Indian Hanifi law book, ‘ Fatwa-i- 
‘Alamgiri ’ or the Fegal Decisions of ‘Alamgir. Kmperor Aurangzib 
was an orthodox Sunni Muslim and he employed a good number of 
Hanafi doctors to compile a law book of simply puritanic character, 
basing on which, he intended to enforce Muhammadan law among 
the Muslims of India. The doctors of Aurangzib worked hard for 
many years in collecting materials and embodying them in the 
forementioned book, under different heads, with decisions now 
based on analog}^, now on discretion, now on sound decisions, now on 
careless whims and often on the taste of a particular group of 
raediseval doctors of religious law, who generally posses.sed narrow 
ideas, small outlook and limited fjeedom of thought. When we 
go through the pages of ‘ Fatwa-i-‘Alamgiri, we wonder to see often 
the tremendous struggle of the doctors of Aurangzib for drawing 
far-fetched analogies, and employing often unsound discretions. As 
if, these learned mediaeval doctors formed an opinion on some 
particular problem, before they had thoroughly examined the 
existing facts with an unbiased mind and then the 5^ tried to prove 
their opinion already formed. However this book is a monumental 
work in the sense that it is the best orthodox Indian Muhammadan 
production on orthodox Indian Islam. During six hundred years 
of Muslim rule in India, only one book was written on a compre- 
hensive basis and that is ‘ Fatwa.-i-‘Alamgiri ' which could guide the 
Indian Muslims in all religious matters. As Islam in India had to 
live under a regular non-Islamic environment for centuries together, 
it had naturally to face many new problems of pure local and circum- 
stantial origin. Many of such problems were sought to be solved 
by the scholars of Aurangzib and the results have been put down 
in this memorable book. 

Aurangzib’s criterion of reformation was based on bis ‘ Legal 
Decisions ’. When the book was compiled the Emperor enforced his 
decisions on all Muslims of India who belonged to the Sunni school of 
Islamic principles. His reformations may be characterized as the 
reformations by force, while those of liis predecessors, Shaykh 
Ahmad and ‘Abdu-’l-Haqq were the reformations by persuasion. 
The former worked in India because of the imperial power to drive 
them on, while the latter proved more successful because of the 
brains to work behind them in the hearts of people. The imperial 
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power became intolerable in certain cases : Dara Shikuh, the learned 
brother of Aiirangzib, and the most liberal man of the time had to 
sacrifice his precious life on the altar of force only because of his 
novel dream of fusion of Hinduism with Islam. The great 
vSuhrawardi Saint Sarmad was beheaded in 1659 A.D., by Aurangzib, 
for his alleged heres3^ After his execution, he was buried beside 
the Cathedral Mosque in Delhi. He is generally known as the 
inhabitant of Armenia or Kashan.^ It is said that he came to 
India as a trader and settled at Thath where he fell in love with a 
beautiful Hindu lad. This sensual love (‘ishq-i-mijazi) is said to 
have led him to the love divine (‘ishq-i-haqiqi) which ultimately 
gave him a fore-most rank amongst the darvishes of India. 
(Tadhkirah, p. Ill, p. 175). Sarmad was probably not an Armenian ; 
he seems to have been an Indian. The following ' rubayi ’ or 
quatrain of Sarmad speaks of his early allegiance to Hinduism : 

' O vSarmad ! thou hast acquired much fame in this world : 
From the creed of infidelity, thou hast passed over to Islam 
At last what defect didst thou detect, of Allah and His apostle 
B}' rebelling against the disciple of lyaksman and Ram ? ’ * 

However, on the death of Aurangzib, the force of his reforma- 
tion was naturally abated and in course of a few years, it naturally 
died awa}'. But, the reformation of the orthodox scholars was 
going on by their lieutenants. It did not cease for ever. 

‘ Ka.shan is a city situated midway between Tehran and Ispahan. 
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By Benoytosh Bhattacharyya 

In the Indian Buddhist Iconography, published in 1924, I gave 
a survey of all the different forms of Heruka I could obtain from the 
Sadhanamala. I had occasion since to examine a few more 
manuscripts of Tantric Buddhism, and I have been able to dis- 
cover numerous forms of Heruka not recorded anywhere else. Assum- 
ing that a correct description of these forms would facilitate further 
identification of hitherto unidentified images of Heruka, I give below 
an account of the different forms so far available. It may be noted 
that Heruka in no way differs from the famous Buddhist deity 
Hevajra,® to whose worship many Buddhist Tantras are dedicated. 
Heruka, or Hevajra is an object of common worship in Nepal and 
Tibet, and his images are found in abundance in these countries. 
The forms here described, therefore, may prove of considerable help 
in correctly identifying not only the so-called Tibetan banners with 
forms of Heruka that come exclusively from these countries, but 
also many other sculptures. 

(Ienerae Description 

Heruka is either represented singly or in yab-yum (in the 
embrace of his Sakti). The latter is generally known as Vajravarahi. 
When single, Heruka stands on a corpse or on the prostrate figures 
of Bhairava and his consoit Kalaratri in either the Alidha or the 
Pratyalidha attitude, or dances in the Ardhaparyahka attitude, with 
the sole of one foot pressed against the thigh of the other. Born in the 
family of the Dhyani Buddha Aksobhya, his person is awe-inspiring to 
a degree hardly discoverable in other deities, except, possibly Maha- 
kala and Bhutadamara. His dishevelled hair rises upwards in a peak 
of flame. His three blood-shot eyes seem to be coming out of their 
sockets. His distorted face is terrible, with long bare fangs, and a 
protruding tongue. His head bears a row of skulls or of severed 
heads and a necklace of severed heads is also worn round the neck, 


' Read before the Seventh Session of the Indian Oriental Conference held in 
Baroda in December, 1933. 

* Hevajra is described in Getty and Deniker’s Gods of Northern Buddhism, 
p. 123, where several of his images are reproduced. I have not been able to trace the 
Dhyana described in this book for the main deity Hevajra. 
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the blood trickling from the fifty human heads which compose the 
necklace. He is bedecked with the six mudras, all made of human 
bones: namely, the Kanthika (neck-lace), Rucaka (bangles), Kundala 
(ear-rings), Mekhala (girdle), the Yajnopavita (sacred-thread) and 
Bhasma (ashes), — all these serving to render his already awe- 
inspiring form most horrible to behold. 

In yab-yum the main form remains the same, except that there 
Heruka embraces Vajravarahi (or any one among his many consorts) 
with two hands, while the ^akti holds the same weapons, and is of 
precisely the same description, as the principal deity. 

When single, Heruka may have from one to three faces, and 
from two to six hands. The forms differ in the number of faces and 
hands, and in the kind of weapons held in his hands. As a rule, 
different forms have different names in consonance with the principal 
idea, or symbolism, they represent. I give below six different forms 
of Heruka described as single, with citations from the texts. 


I, vSlXGLE FoRM.'^ 


I. Buddhakapdlin. 

He is one-faced and two-armed. His left hand holds the 
Kapala, his right shows the Abhaya Mndra. The Khatvahga hangs 
from his left .shoulder. 


cTfqLTCfnFrT(?;ui 

g 


JJir 


2. Jndnavisuddha. 




He also is one-faced and two-;;rmed. He holds the Vajra in 
his right hand and the KapMa in his left ; the Khatvanga hangs 
from his left shoulder. The Hevajrasadhanatantra, from which 
this description is quoted, states that the Vajra symbolizes 
‘ Abhedyaj liana ’ or the Knowdedge of Oneness in everything ; the 
Khatvahga symbolizes ‘ Prajna ’ or the Highest Knowledge ; and 
the Kapala stands for the ' Bodhicitta ’ or the Will to Knlightenment. 
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3. Sahajandtha. 

He, again, is one-faced and two-armed. His two hands, joined 
in the Dharmamudra (which, very probably, is the same as the 
Dharmacakramudra) , rest against his breast as at the time of lectur- 
ing. Heruka in this form sits in the Vajraparyahka attitude 3311 the 
moon over a corpse, unlike the others, who are shown in the Alidha, 
the Pratyalidha, or the dancing attitude. 

... fw^cr 1 

Ho ^A. 

4. Satpdratniidvisuddha . 

He is three-faced and four-armed, and shows the Ghanta and the 
Tri,sfila in his two left hands, and the Vajra and the Kartri in his 
two right. His three faces stand for Kaya (body), Vak (speech) 
and Citta (mind). According to the Hevajrasadlianatantra, from 
which the Dhyana is cited, the Ghanta represents the essential 
purity of the Sunya ; the Trisrila destroys duality ; the Vajra 
symbolizes ‘ Samatajnana ’ or the Knowledge of Onene.ss and the 
Kartri destroys all varieties of ignorance. 







Ho ^aA. 

5 . Manjiivajra. 

He is three-faced and six-armed. He bears the Vajra and the 
Ghanta, the sword and the Ixrok, and the Utpala and tlie Ahkusa. 


g fHHWH II 

v» ^ 


fHTTnrtcI II 

gHfitUT'ifto He 

6 . Mahdsukha. 

He is three-faced and six-armed. Unlike the other foims, he 
sits in the Sattvaparyahka, or reclining attitude, and bears the 
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Vajra, Ghanta, sword, Ankusa, Ratna, and Pasa. His faces are 
white, blue and red. 



II. Yab-Yum ForMvS 

From the new materials now available, we can distinguish 
as many as eighteen different forms of Heruka or Hevajra. In 
Yab-Yum, he is seen embracing Varahi or Vajravarahi, but the 
name of the ^akti is different in some cases. He may have from 
one to eight faces, and from two to sixteen arms. His appearance 
is rarely, if ever, pleasant and peaceful since all the horrors associated 
with the most horrible deities of the Buddhist Pantheon are to be 
found in him. His eighteen yab-yum forms are described below : — 

I. Heruka. 

He is one-faced and two-armed. He bears the Vajra in his 
right hand and the Kapala in his left. The Khatvahga hangs from 
his left shoulder. He embraces his consort Varahi. 


2 . 


g 


Acintyajndna. 


xi® *1,® 


He is one-faced but four-armed, and embraces the Prajna, 
who, in this case, is Vajravarahi. His first right hand bears the 
Vajra, and his first left the Kapala filled with the blood of the Devas 
and Asuras. The two remaining arms embrace the goddess. The 
four hands symbolize the four agencies for the destruction of the 
four Maras, or evil beings, who are generally represented in Buddhism 
as the four gods of the Hindu Pantheon : Brahma, Visnu, ^iva and 
Jndra. The face of Heruka is purified by the ' Acintyajnana ’, or 
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the Highest Knowledge, above all conception. The words Deva 
and Asura here mean ‘ Bhava ‘ existence and ‘ Abhava ‘ non- 
existence and the word Rakta, or blood, represents their unification 
or comminghng. The Kapala of a human being symboHzes the 
purity arising out of the commingling of the two opposite concepts 
of existence and non-existence, when duality disappears. 


^^omcr^n- 




tfo ^sA. 


3 . Raudrabhusana . 

He is four-faced and four-armed, and embraced by the ^akti. 
He bears the Kapala, the Vajra, the Ghanta and the Damaru, and 
the Khatvahga hangs as usual from his left shoulder. Presumably, 
the hands bearing the Vajra and the Ghanta are also engaged in 
clasping the Sakti. 


1 




TT® i!l,B. 

4. Vikrtdnana. 

He is described as three-faced and six-armed. He bears the 
V'ajra, the Ghanta, the Kapala, the sword, the Damaru and the 
severed head of Brahma. The Khatvahga hangs from his left 
shoulder, and the hands that bear the Vajra and the Ghanta are, 
presumably, also engaged in clasping the Sakti. 


WTnRT*r 


srr^ II 





«rf»Tm»ft» w® ic^B. 

5. Samvarottama. 

He is three-faced and six-armed. The first two hands, holding 
the Vajra and the Ghanta, embrace the Prajna. The other four 
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hands bear the Kapala, the Khatvahga, the Trisula and the severed 
head. 








^nrbt seNfH^TH i 


^ifiT^pffo TIP 

6. Samayottama. 

He is six-armed and five-faced, — ^rather an unusual form. The 
two hands which bear the Vajra and the Ghanta are engaged in 
embracing the Sakti. The remaining hands bear the screen made 
up of the skin of ^iva, the Kapala, the Kartri and the Damaru, 
while the Khatvahga hangs from his left shoulder. 




f^cTrfbTFnH; 
T crsiT II 


^firsrpfto 'S^A. 

7- Yoginlprabhu. 

He is four-faced and eight-armed. The hands bearing the 
Vajra and the Ghanta embrace the Prajua, while the remaining 
hands bear the Ka])ala, a portion of the skin of the Jina, the 
Mudgara, the ^ula, the Para,su and the severed head of Brahma. 
The Khatvahga hangs from the left shoulder as usual. 





1!!T I 

^twr*fto IIP 

8. Mahdvajra. 

[a) He is four-faced and eight-armed. The right face is blackish- 
red, the left is blacki.sh-green, the face above is of Garuda, while 
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the one in front is red, and burning like a dozen suns. One of his 
right hands bears the Vajra ; the corresponding left hand shows the 
Tarjani, to which a noose is attached. The remaining six hands 
bear the Kapala, the Khatvahga, the Ahkusa, the Sula, the skin of 
Indra and the Damaru. He stands in the Alidha attitude on the 
prostrate body of Varuna. (b) He may have another form with 
twelve hands, when the following symbols are added : the Kartri, 
the .severed head of Brahma, the Vajra and the Ghanta. 


II 

^'31 11 

asrftTHPffo Mo '=oA. 

g. Pancdnana. 

He is described as five-faced and ten-armed. He holds the 
Vajra and the Ghanta in the first pair of hands, with which he also 
embraces the Prajna, and the second pair exhibits the cloth made 
up of human skin. The other hands hold the Trisula, the Damaru, 
the Kartri, the Kapala, the severed head of Brahma and the axe. 
The Khatvahga hangs from his left shoulder. 


WPrd ^31^ 11 





^ Off II 

ct^t h 


I 

a(rfvrsrT«rf® Mo ^tBf. 

10. V ajraheruk a . 

He is described as being endowed with four heads, four necks: 
and twelve arms. The first pair of hands bears as usual, the Vajra 
and the Ghanta, and the second the raw skin. In the remaining 
eight hands he holds the following symbols : the Kapala, the 
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Khatvanga, the Jharjharapatra, the 6 ula, the Pasa, the Ahkusa, the 
Munda and the Damaru. 

' 

3gTi*icn’?rR^;WR?T » 

nmw?pT (?) II 


jy.wmwi’vi^v •? creji n 
WTR^t^UnrifiPifT II 

^fVTBTTsfto Xfo 'St 

11. Samvaravajru. 

He is endowed witli four faces, -coloured blue, yellow, red and 
green — , three eyes and twelve hands. Tlie hands holding the Vajra 
and the Ghanta embrace the Sakti Vajravarahi, and the second 
pair holds the skin flayed from the body of Ganairati. The third of 
the remaining right hands bears the Damaru, the fourth holds leaves, 
the fifth the Kartri, and the sixth Vajrasula, in a menacing attitude. 
In the third of the remaining left hands he bears the i^iatvahga 
surmounted by a Vajra, in the fourth the KapMa full of nectar, in 
the fifth the Vajrapasa, and in the sixth the severed heads of the 
four Maras (Brahma, Visnu, Siva and India). 

wT^sfi ... ... 

Rvff R% ^cnj^aFRI^ 

R«Rni R% '^gjrfrfvn:: i 

R» s^oA. 

12. Sadvajra. 

He is described as five-faced and twelve-armed. The first two 
hands holding the Vajra and the Ghanta embrace the Prajna ; the 
second pair holds the cloth made out of the skin of Rudra. The 
remaining hands bear the Kapala, the Sula, the Kartri, the Ankusa, 
the Pasa, the Munda or the severed head, the Mudgara (hammer) 
and the Damaru. The Khatvanga as usual hangs from his left 
shoulder. 
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♦m<?n3|iii‘Tinr ii 

qrai 1?;^ ^rni cmr i 


^rftrsn^fl'o ti* b \, ei^ 

13. Surata-^n. 

He is described as five-laced and twelve-armed. In the first 
pair of hands, Heruka holds the Vajra and the Ghanta and (with 
them he) embraces the Prajna Vajravarahi, in the second pair (he 
holds) the skin of Ganapati. He bears the 6ula in the third right 
hand, the Ahkusa in the fourtli, the Kartri in the fifth and the Damaru 
in the sixth. In the third left, likewise, he holds the Kapala, and 
supports the Khatvahga against his left shoulder ; in the fourth he 
holds the Vajrapasa, in the fifth the severed head of Brahma and 
in the sixth the Parasu (aixe). The five faces of Heruka are blue, 
yellow, white, red and green, and they express Raudra, Hasya, 
Srhgara, Vira and Bibhatsa (wrath, mirth, amourousness, courage 
and horribleness). 




^ trgir w^rfapc: W 1 


gjfvUTsffe. Tjo :^5B. 

14. Herukottama. 

His first two hands, bearing the Vajra and the Ghanta, embrace 
Bhagavati Varahi, the second pair holds the skin of Mahabhairava. 
The third right holds the Vajra in Tripataka attitude, the fourth 
the Trisfila, the fifth the Parasu (axe), and the sixth the Vajra- 
Damaru. likewise, the third left holds the Khatvahga, the fourth 
the Vajrapasa, the fifth the Kartri, and the sixth the severed head of 
Rudra. 
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^ ^ ^ i aiwssfl^# ?3 |tw, 

^TTW, Tn?% ^aRT, ■?% ^Rlffl' <IKI^ir«(l'dT WR^ I 

«ifiTsn*ft'o qo 

15. Manjuvajra. 

This is another form of Heruka, and is also described as being 
embraced by Varalu. Obviously, then, Manjuvajra should be 
regarded as more akin to Heruka than as is usually done, to 
Manjusri. Manjuvajra is described as six-faced and twelve-armed. 
In the first pair of hands he holds the Vajra and the Ghanta and 
(with them he) embraces the Devi ; with the second pair he covers 
his waist with the skin of Raudrabhairava. The other hands bear 
the Kapala, the Mani, the Utpala, the Ankusa, the Pa.sa, the Damaru,. 
the severed head and the bow. The Khatvanga hangs from his 
left shoulder as usual. 


^nr^frcwf 1 

sRftfiRsg ?rf^cfw 
^ h fto ■'gfiRi n I f*;iiw II 


wini giii^ufyr am 1 

16. Pranavaddka. 

He is described as six-faced, twelve-armed and six-legged. 
With his six legs he dances in the Ardhaparyanka attitude, and 
embraces the ^akti who is here called Vajradevi. The first pair of 
hands, bearing the Vajra and the Ghanta, embraces the 6akti, while 
the second pair holds the screen made of the skin of Brahma. In 
the remaining eight hands he holds the KapMa, the Khatvanga, 
the severed head of Mahesvara, the Trisfila, the sword, the Damaru, 
the noose and the goad. In the text, the weapons are given in the 
hands of the Devi, and because the Devi is of the nature of the 
Svabha Prajna the same weapons must be assigned to the principal 
god Pranavadaka also. 


cfptKretunaHpr 1 

SJ Os ^ 


W i| 
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ajfifHTsrto ^o ®8B. 

17. Nllogra. 

He is described as six-faced and twelve-armed. W'’ith the 
first pair of hands, bearing the Vajra and the Ghanta he embraces 
the ^akti. In the second pair he carries the skin of Jina. The 
eight other hands bear the Kapala, the Khatvahga, the arrow, the 
Ankusa, the Damaru, the Munda, the Kartri and the Parasu. 

filter 5^ iTOnrt'nJTR I 

N# ^ 


18. Aliddka. 

He takes his origin from tlie first sjdlable ‘ A which in the 
Buddhist Tantras is called ' x\li ’, and from which the name ‘ Alidaka ’ 
seems to have been derived. According to the Dhyana, Alidaka is 
sixteen- armed and eight-faced, and he clasps the Sakti, Alidakini, 
against his breast. With his first pair of hands he embraces the 
§akti, while with the second pair he spreads the screen made of the 
skin of Visnu. In the remaining twelve hands he holds : the Kapala, 
the Khatv^ga, the sword, the club, the Trisula, the Damaru, the 
Parasu (axe), the Ankusa (goad) the noose, the severed head of 
Brahma, the Kartri and the Cakra (disc). 


farajnnJf^en^ ^ y«K«lc( n 
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irm Kurftn:^ ^itfshsi ’n i 

wtwTpit* 


III. Extraordinary Forms. 

The Abhidhanottaratantra gives further descriptions of the 
five more varieties of Heruka according as he partakes of the nature 
r)f the five Dhyani Buddhas. These forms, known as Vajradaka, 
Buddhadaka, Ratnadaka, Padmadaka and Visvadaka are also 
recognized as the five Vajraviras. They are represented as sitting 
in the Vajraparyanka attitude on a corpse, on the animals sacred 
to them, such as the elephant, lion, horse, peacock and Garuda. 
These five deities wear a crown of matted hair, are decked with 
six Mudras, and bear a row of skull on the forehead. In appearance 
i hey are as awe-inspiring as the forms previously described. 

iiWRpnu II 

I 

II 

^^rsfNr ^rfwT! n 

■uTRrarr: (?) » 

Re 4^ 

Conclusion . — The study of Iconography is still in its infancy, 
and it is almost impossible to give an exhaustive description of all 
the different forms of one single deity whether Buddhist or Hindu. 
So also it is with the deity Heruka. Heruka in different forms 
was described in the Buddhist Iconography where a remarkable 
sculpture in the Dacca Museum was reproduced and identified as 
that of Heruka. His Tibetan prototype, Hevajra, is described in 
several places in ‘ The Gods of Northern Buddhism ’ by Getty and 
Deniker.^ The iconography of Heruka seemed, for a while, to be 
complete. But a study, a very cursory one, of only two Buddhist 


^ Op. cit., p. 123. Also in N. K. Bliattasali : Iconography of Buddhist and 
Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, 1929, p. 35. 
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Tantras which happened to be in the collection of the Oriental 
Institute at Baroda revealed the existence of many varieties which 
have been described in this paper. If someone with patience makes 
a further search many more forms will be available, and many more 
new truths and principles will be discovered. 

The Dhyanas quoted, and the forms of Heruka described in 
this short article will enable students of iconography to identify 
many of the hitherto unidentified images of Heruka, and classify 
them accurately. It will also be possible to recognize many of the 
deities painted on the so-called Tibetan and Nepalese banners as 
images of Heruka. 

But these Dhyanas, occasionally also give indication of the 
deep-seated symbolism that is contained in this Buddhist imagery. 
The three faces of Heruka, for instance, are said to represent the 
three instruments of humanity, body, mind and speech. The blood 
of the Devas and Asuras really contains a symbolism which will 
surprise many who seem to be horrified at the idea of representing 
gods with such gruesome objects, and who seem to think that 
Buddhists freely gave themselves up to devil-worship. The symbol- 
ism really teaches that the cognition of both existence and non- 
existence is not real but imaginery, and it is only when the duality 
ceases that the riglit knowledge is produced ; for, according to the 
later Buddhists, the Sunya is the only reality, and everything else 
is mere manifestation of the great substratum called ^unya. 

In this article I have exhaustively described many different 
forms of Heruka, but it does not seem to me that I have succeeded 
in describing all. 




THE OCCUPATION OF BENGAL BY THE 
KINGS OF KAMARCPA 

By Nawi Nath Das Gupta 

The discovery of the two lost plates of the Nidhanpur copper- 
plates * of Bhaskaravarman, King of K^arupa, have revealed the 
fact that the locality of the grant was ‘ Mayura-^lmal=agrahara ’ 
in the district {visaya) of Candrapuri. The difficulty of identifying 
this particular Candrapuri cannot be exaggerated, as it is a common 
place-name in India, particularly in North-Eastern India, but atten- 
tion is drawn to the fact that in the Khalimpur copper-plate grant 
of Dharmapaladeva, one of the four villages granted is ‘ M a d h a - 
salmali’.* Neither ‘ Candrapuri ’ nor ‘ the dried river Kausiki ’ 
finds place in this inscription, but what is essential to note in this 
connection is that the ‘ Gahginika ’, which in case of the Nidhanpur 
copperplates is the name of the river that formed the western 
boundary of the lands granted, is found associated with that village 
in that inscription. Since ‘ Madha ' is a very natural corrupt form 
of ‘ Majmra and such a peculiar name is not commonly met with 
of a place, the ‘ Madha-salniali ’ of the one grant may not 
improbably be identical with the ‘ Mayiira-^lmala ’ of the other. 
We have also a statement on the position of the village Mayura- 
sSlmala that ‘ it was situated in a place lying very dose to the 
kingdom of Gauda between the rivers Teesta and Karatoya which 
was the western boundary of Kamariipa and now forms part of the 
district of Rangpur in North Bengal If so, the lands donated by 
the Nidhanpur copperplates lay in the Paun<b:avardhana-6/tM^^f of 
Bengal, as all the four villages granted by the Khalimpur inscription 
lay in the Vyaghratati-wania/a of that bhukti. 

But Bhaskaravarman only renewed the grant that was originaUy 
made by his great-great-grandfather, Mahabhutavarman, alias 
Bhutivarman, whom we may place, without any great risk of error, 
towards the close of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth century 
A.D. The bhukti of Paundravardhana, we know, was included in the 
empire of Budhagupta, whose dates range from 476-77 to 49579^ 
A.D., and it, therefore, appears likely that it, or a part of it which 
included the Mayura-sahnala tract, came to be occupied by 
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Bhutivarman shorth after Budhagupta had ceased to reign. That 
a part, or rather the eastern part of what was Paundravardhana, 
had always been a component part of the kingdom of Kamarupa 
in those times, is a presumption that may safely be discarded. 

The reason for renewing the grant was that the original plates 
issued by Bhutivarman had been burnt. But the renewal was made 
not by an immediate successor of Bhutivarman, but b}' one who 
was fourth in descent from him, while, again, the fifth of the 
Daniodarpur copperplates shows that the Paundravardhana-6/fMA#f 
was (again) swaj'ed over by a Gupta prince in 543-44 A.D. The 
loss, therefore, of what Bhutivarman had acquired in Bengal by his 
son, Candramukhavarman, or his grand.son, Sthitavarman, may well 
be presupposed. 

When exactly Bhaskaravarman came to conquer Karnasuvarna 
cannot be determined, until and unless fresh data are forthcoming 
to this effect. There is no proof whatever in favour of that ' during 
the first quarter of the seventh century Bh&skaravarman assisted 
by Sri Harsha, defeated SaMhka and re-acquired this area . . . 

or that ‘ the grant w'as made by the beginning of his reign 

w'hen he was helping his friend Harsavardhana in conquering Karna- 
suvarna or a like other statement. Equally, there is no absolute 
indication in the materials w^e possess that ‘ on the anarchy which 
ensued on that monarch’s (Harsavardhana’s) death, it (Karna- 
suvarna) may have been annexed by Bhaskaravarman But one 
tiling appears to be certain, that Bhaskaravarman’s subjugation of 
Karna-suvaina was not merely of the nature of a raid on it, as is some- 
times asserted. 

Bhaskaravarman, who liad the title of ‘ Kumara ’ (Keu-mo-lo),* 
is sometimes described by the Chinese as ‘ the king of Eastern India ’.® 
And a seal of his has lieen discovered at Nalanda," the significance 
of which seems to be much greater than is ordinarily supposed to 
bear. 

I-tsing in his ‘K’au-fa-kao-sang-chiien ’, wTitten sometime 
between 700 and 712 A.D., gives, after alluding to the journeys of 
Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsang, brief memoirs of fifty-six Buddhist monks 
who visited India and the neighbourhood from China and bordering 
districts, after Hiuen Tsang and before him. One of these, Hwui 

* Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 427. 

® Indian Historical Quarterly, 1927, p. 839. 

* History of Assam, bj’ Sir Edward Gait, Second ed., i92(), p. 26 ; also cf. 
‘ Harsha ’ by R. K. Mukherjee, Oxford, 1926, p. 74. 

* Beal, Records, II, p. 196. 

Ind. Ant., 1880, p. 20 ; Gait, op. cit., p. 29. 

« J.B.O.R.S., Vol. V, pp. 302-4. 
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lyUn, a native of Corea, following after Hiuen Chiu who visited 
India after 650 A.D., reached India, ' dwelt for ten years in a 
covenant in the country of Amaravat ’, and then went to Northern 
India. His account, we are told, contains the following description 
about a temple in Bodh-Gaya ; ‘ To the N.E. of the great Bodhi 
(the temple just named) about a couple of stages, is another temple 
called Chalukya. This is the one which was formerly built by a 
king of the Chalukj^a kingdom in South India. This temple though 
poor is remarkable for the religious life of its inmates. In more 
recent times a king called Jin-Kwan (‘ Sun-army ’) (i.e. Aditya- 
sena) built a new temple by the side of the old one, which is now 
getting finished, and in which many priests from the South take 
their residence ’. ‘ Forty stages or so to the eastward of this ’ 

Hwaii Lun’s account continues, ‘ we come to the Nalanda Temple. 
First taking the Ganges and descending it, we reach the Mriga- 
sikhavana Temple. Not far from this is an old temple, the founda- 
tions of which alone remain — it is called China Temple The 

territory now belongs to the king of Eastern India, whose name is 
Devavarma. He has given back the temple and land to the vnllagers 
to avoid the expense of keeping it up as he would have to do, if 
many priests of China came there. 

The actual date when this account was set down in writing is 
unknown, but that it was written sometime before 673 A.D., the 
date of I-tsing’s arrival at Tamralipti, is beyond all doubt, and in 
the year when it was written, Bodh-Gaya, as the above excerpt very 
conspicuously brings home, was within the dominion of Aditya- 
sena, doubtless of the Eater Gupta dynasty of Magadha, while 
Nalanda, lying 40 stages or so to the eastward of Bodh-Gaya, was 
within that of one Devavarma. Who is this king Devavarma, 
who bore the title of ‘ V arman ’, has been described as ‘ the king of 
Eastern India ’, ruled in the third quarter of the seventh centur\' 
A.D., and whose kingdom included the Nalanda region (in the west), 
appears in the best of probability to have been a lineal descendant of 
Bhaskaravarma, who bore the same title of ' Varman ’, equally 
described as ‘ the king of Eastern India ruled in the fir.st half of 
the seventh century A.D., and whose seal has been discovered at 
Nalanda. Bhaskaravarma was not a Buddhist, and so, too, Deva- 
varma looks not to have professed that religion, for otherwise he 
would on no account give back the (Buddhist) temple at Nalanda, 
where (Buddhist) priests from China used to come to the villagers, 
simply to avoid the expenses of keeping it up. 

* Life of Hiuen Tsiang, Beal, Intro., p. xxvi f. ; J.R..A.S., i88r, pp. 55f*~72. 
and Ind. Ant., 1881, pp. 109-11 and 192-93. 
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Contemporary, or nearly so, with Devavarma was ‘ Hoh-lo- 
she-po-t’a ’, king of Samatata, whom Seng-Chi, another Chinese 
priest and a predecessor of I-tsing in India, describes as ‘ a Upasaka 
(who) greatly reverenced the three objects of worship, and devoted 
himself to his religious studies Seng-Chi is placed between 650 
and 655 A. I).,* which if not precisely true, makes a near approach 
to truth. The king continued to rule till I-tsing’s own times,* 
but the restoration of his name is not altogether free from doubt. 
Beal first restored it as ‘ Harshavardhana but in his introduction 
to the ‘ Life of Hiuen Tsiang he puts it as ‘ Rajabhata (or °patu) 

‘ Rajabhata ’ being the name suggested by Watters, in modification 
of ' Harshabhata as restored by M. Chavannes.* 

The resemblance that lies between the names of ‘ Rajabhata ’ of 
Seng-Chi’s description and ‘ Rajarajabhatta ’ the son of Devakhadga 
of the Khadga dynasty of East Bengal, was enough for Mr. N. N. 
Vasu ’’ and Dr. N. K. Bhattasali ® to postulate that they were one 
and the same prince. And labouring under this idea, it was much 
too easy for them to believe that palaiographically the two Asrafpur 
copperplates, which give out the name of the Khadga prince, the 
Madhuban and Banskhera plates of Harsavardhana, the Shahpur 
image inscription of Adityasena (672 A.D.) and the Apshad inscrip- 
tion of the same i)rince, all belong to the same century. Sub- 
sequently Dr. R. C. Majumdar, going a step further, identified 
Hwui Lun’s ‘ Devavarma ’ and Seng-Chi’s ‘ Rajabhata ’ with respect- 
ively ' Devakhadga ’ and ‘ Rajarajabhatta ’ of the Khadga dynasty." 
He also read a date in Plate B of the Asrafpur plates as ‘ year 79 
(or 73) day 28 ’, and referring the year 79 (or 73) to the Harsa era, 
obtained the date 685 (or 679) A.D. for Devakhadga. Dr. Radha 
Govinda Basak, on pala.'ographical considerations, first referred the 
Asrafpur plates to a period between the last quarter of the seventh 
and middle of the eighth century A.D.,’” but later to a date ‘ not 
posterior to the beginning of the eighth century A.D. ’ ” But, 

^ Life, Intro., pp. xl-xli ; J.R.A.S., 1881, pp. 561-62 ; Ind. Ant., 1881, p. 196. 

® ‘ Vanger Jatiya Itihasa’ by N. Vasu, RSjanya-Kftnda, 1321 B.S., p. 76. 
Also cf. ‘ Baiiglar Itihisa by R. D. Banerji, Vol. I, ist ed., p. 141. 

* AVatters, ‘ On Yuang Chwang Vol. II, p. 188. 

* J.R.A.S., 1881, p. 562 ; Ind. Ant., 1881, p. 196. 

® Pp. xl-xli. 

* Watters, op. cit. 

’ N. Vasu, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 

* J.A.S.B., 1914, pp. 86-87. 

* J.A.S.B., 1923, pp. 376-78 ; also ' Early History of Bengal ’ (Dacca 
University Bulletin, No. 3), 1925, pp. 22-23. 

Sihitya (Bengali journal), 1321 B.S., pp. 468-69. 

“ Histoiy’ of North-Eastern India (circa 320-760 A.D.), London, 1934, p. 202. 
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nevertheless, as to Dr. Majumdar’s reading of the date in Plate B, 
he says, ' Attention may be drawn to the fact that the day of the 
month in the i^late, whether it be 25 or 28, is indicated by the system 
of letter-numerals, the first sign being a symbol for 20, and the 
second for either 5 or 8. The use of two different s^'stems in two 
successive lines in the same inscription for indicating number cannot 
easily be explained, although one may admit that the first symbol in 
the reading of the year-number is really a puzzling one.’ * I do 
not want here to enter into palaeographical controversy about the 
Asrafpur plates, but beg to add, with reference to Dr. Majumdar’s 
theory, that there is absolutely no warrant for describing Seng-Chi 
as ‘ one of the last batch of priests described by I-tsing ’ ^ as he 
has done, for the names of the priests are not given to us in order 
of their dates ; and even if it were so, a date like 679 or 685 A.D., 
for Devakhadga, would mean that Devakhadga, the father, followed 
Rajarajabhatta, the son, on the Khadga throne, if the latter be 
identified with Rajabhata, as described by Seng-Chi who came to 
India before 673 A.D. Secondly, the Khadgas could never possibly 
exercise any sway over the Nalaiida region. Again, it follows from 
the account that Devavarma ])rofessed Brahmanical religion, but 
Devakhadga was a Buddhist Parama-Saugata ’). 

A gold-plated metal image of Sarvani (Durga, Candi). bearing 
an inscription of Prabhavati, queen of Devakhadga, was discovered 
at Chandagrama, a few miles south of Comilla in the district of 
Tipperah.” Dr. BhattasMi naturally finds the characters of this 
inscription, too, as akin to those of the inscriptions of Adityasena, 
and Dr. Majumdar’s identification of Devavarma with Devakhadga 
lends such a hai)py and substantial corroboration to his initial 
theory that he is over-confident to declare that, ‘ The striking coin- 
cidence of the names mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims, viz. Deva- 
varma, king of Eastern India, and his succes.sor Rajabhatta, king 
of Samatata, with the names Devakhadga and Rajarajabhatta of 
the plates, both the pairs reigning in the same locality during the 

same period ' etc. etc.^ But the evidence furnished by the 

Sarvani image is twofold ; besides the evidence of the characters of 
the inscription, it also bears the evidence of art, which is extremely 
valuable for our purpose. The anatomy of the figure shows a 

’ Ihid,., p. 203. 

- J.A.S.B., 1923, p. 378. . , . 

® Iconography of Buddhist and Bralimanical Sculptures m the Dacca Museum, 
Dacca, 1929, by N. K. Bhattasal?, PI. LXX ; Art of the Pil Empire, by J. C. French, 
Oxford, 1928, PI. II ; Eastern India School of Media'val Sculpture, by R. D. Banerji, 
Delhi, 1933, PI. 1 (c). 

* Bhatta. 4 dlf, Iconography etc., p. 6. 
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somewhat abnormal elongation of the legs. The lengthening of 
the limbs is a feature, characteristic of no inconsiderable a number 
of sculptures of the so-called Gaudiya School of Art, and they 
mostly date from the gth-ioth century A.I). The stone image of 
Tara at Itkhori with an inscription of (the Gurjara Pratihara king) 
Mahendrapala’s reign, the stone image of hokanatha from Bihir 
in the Indian Museum (No. 3796),' the stone image of Marici in the 
Rajshahi Museum probably from Vikrampur,'^ a mutilated stone 
image of the Buddha from Bihar in the Museum of the Vahgiya 
Sahit}’a Parisad,^ the stone image of Gauri from Arial, District 
Dacca,* and a stone image of Vasudhara in the Sarnath Museum,® 
may be mentioned as some of the typical examples of it. But the 
metal image of Sarvani in question may best be compared with the 
metal image of Ldkanatha, discovered at Bandarbazar in the district 
of Sjihet,* which Dr. Bhattasali assigns to the Sth-Qth century,’' 
and the late Prof. R. D. Banerji, to ‘ the period of renaissance of 
art in Bengal in the latter half of the tenth century But judging 
from the grounds of style of art (comparative strength and 
simplicity or rather crudeness), techniques (spare decoration, etc.), 
and the standard of perfection the art of metal-casting did attain 
in P^ast Bengal from the tenth century, it should best be referred to 
the 9th century. The image of Sarvani has been ascribed by Mr. J . C. 
French to the eighth centur\' under the impression that ' it bears an 
inscription which gi\es its date as the eighth century But 
irrespective of all other considerations, this sculpture has got to be 
assigned to the Sth-pth century, on stylistic grounds, just what the 
late Prof. R. D. Banerji also suggested.'® To fancy that it belongs 
to 7th century is, we must agree, worse than idle, and violates all 
iconological rules. 

This is, again, it should be called up, ])recisel}' the period (viz. 
8th or 9th century) in wdiich the Asrafpur plates were placed by the 


> French, op. cit., PI. XX and PI. XVIII. 

" Catalogue of the Archa;ological Relics in the Museum of the V\K. Society, 
Rajshihi, by Basak and Bhattacaryj’a. 1919, PI. 1 . 

* Handbook of the Sculptures in the Museum of the Bahgf3^a Sahitv'a Parisad, 
by Manomohan Ganguli, Cal., 1922, PI. IV. 

* Bhattasali, op. cit., PI. LXVIII(6), and Addenda, p. 273. 

•' Catalogue of the Museum of Archseology at .Sarnath, bv D. R. Salmi, Cal., 
1914, PI. XV(6), No. B(/) 19. 

* Bhattas&li, op. cit., PI. IV ; A.S.I. Ann. Rep., 1924-25, PI. XXXIX(a). 

' Bhatta^li, op. cit., p. 25. 

* A.S.i. Ann. Rep., 1924-25, p. 156. 

“ French, op. cit., p. 2. 

Eastern Indian School of Med. Sculp., p. 123. 
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late Mr. G. M. I^askar, who edited them.* Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
also, it must be noted here, admits that, ‘ In general the alphabets 
of the two plates A and B resemble those of the ELhaHmpur copper- 
plates of Dharmapala The late Prof. R. D. Banerji in the first 
edition of his ‘ Bahglar Itihasa ’ ” and his monograph entitled ‘ The 
PAlas of Bengal ’ * referred the plates to the (first half) of the 
loth century, but in the second edition of the former it was emended 
to 9th century. 

So, then, it is absurd to credit the possibility of Dev'avarmA 
being the same as Devakhadga. On the contrary', there is nothing 
that goes against finding in Devavarma a successor to Bhaskara- 
varma. When and how Bhaskaravarman extended his conquests 
up to the Nalanda region is a guess too difficult to hazard at present, 
but the discovery of his seal at Nalanda, as has been indicated 
above, is not an accidental phenomenon. Devavarma (or his 
successor) was, however unable to retain the lordship over the 
Nalanda region, and had to lose it to his mighty neighbour. 
.A-dityasena, in or before 672-73 A.D., for the Shahpur stone image 
inscription of the time of Adityasena, and dated in that year, records 
the installation of an image of his Balddhikrta, Salapaksa, in evidenth' 
the Agrahdra of Nalanda.® Devavarma (or his successor) also lost 
his mastery over KarnaSuvarna, as is testified to b\' the Vaidyanatha 
Temple inscription of Adityasena at Deoghar, which describes him 
as a ruler ' of the whole earth up to the shores of the oceans 
By the time of this inscription, which is, however, undated, 
Adityasena presumably domineered over Western Bengal, including 
Karnasuvarna, l)y ousting the king of Kamarupa. 

With the knowledge of an heir of Bhaskaravarman to the throne 
of Kamariipa, wft can no more asseverate that ‘ the greatness of 
Kamarupa did not last long ’. and that ‘ Bhaskaravarman was 
shorth- after overthrown by a barbarian. Salastarnbha b>' name 
The date 664 A.D. for Salastambha has been got on a ver\' rough 
calculation, by ‘ allowing an average of sixteen years for each of the 
tweut\'-one kings ’ that preceded Brahmapala, according as recorded 
in the inscriptions of Ratnapala, supposed to belong to the period 


* Mem. A.S.B., Vol. I, p. So. 

' J.A.S.B., ip23, p. 377. 

» Vol. I, Ch. VIII, p. 207. 

« Mem. A.S.B., Vol. V, p. 67. 

^ Fleet’s Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarutn, \'ol. Ill, No. 43. 

" Jbid., p. 213, foot-note. , . , 

’’ Outline of Ancient Indian History and Civilization, bj' R. C. Majumdar, 
Cal., 1927, p. 348. 
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between loio and 1050 A.D.* Whether Adityasena first dis- 
possessed Devavarma (or his successor) of his territories in Eastern 
Magadha and Western Bengal, or Salastambha first deprived him of 
his paternal kingdom of Kamarupa, the future will ascertain. 

The next king of Kamarfipa who had for some time subjugated 
Gauda, was ^ri-Harsa, the father-in-law of Jayadeva, the Licchabhi 
or Ivicchavi prince of Nepal. The Pasupatinatha Temple inscription 
of Ja5^adeva, dated in 759 A.D., tells us that ^ri-Harsa was the 
lord of Gauda, 6dra, Kalihga, Kosala (evidently Mah^-Kosala or 
Daksina-Kosala, identified with Gondwan^ to the south-west of 
■Odra) and other lands, and describes his daughter, Rajyamati, as 
' the noble descendant of Bhagadatta’s royal line The latter 
expression clearly holds out that the father of Rijyamati, Sri- 
Harsa, as a king of Kamarupa,® although his identity with ‘ 6ri- 
Harisa ’, as proposed, has not yet been conclusively proved. Sir 
Edward Gait opines that ‘ although he (Sri-Harsa) is said to have 
ruled over Gaur, Orissa and other countries this may be really an 
instance of the poetic exaggeration which was so frequently indulged 
in by the scribes and panegyrists of early Hindu kings Such also 
is the view of Mr. F. J. Monahan.® But the Samangad copper- 
plate inscription of Dantidurga, the Rastrakuta king, dated in 753- 
54 A.D., states that he (Dantidurga) ' quickly overcame the bound- 
less army of the Karnataka (i.e. the army of Kirttivarma TI, the 
W’estern Calukya prince), which has been expert in defeating the 
lord of Kanci and the king of Kerala and the Colas and the Pandyas 
and ^ri-Harsa and Vajrata’.® With regard to 6ri-Harsa of this 
passage. Dr. Fleet conjectured that ‘ this refers to the conquest of 
Sri-Harsha or Sri-Harsh a vardhana of Kanyakubja, “ the warlike 
lord of all the region of the north ”, by Pulakesi II in the seventh 
century A.D. But this does not maintain, it is too i)alpable, 
consistency of facts, for if ‘ the boundless army of the Karnataka ’ 
means, as it doubtless does, the army of Kirttivarma II, the Sri- 
Harsa whom the army had defeated must be supposed to have been 
a contemporary of Kirttivarma II, as Vajrata and the other kings 
mentioned therewithal were. In view of the fact that Sri-Harsa of 
Kamanlpa was a contemporary of Kirttivarma II, the conclusion is 
irresistable that it was he, who, as the lord of Odra, Kalihga and 

> Gait, op. cit., p. 30. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, p. 178. 

2 Cf. be Nepal, par Sylvain bevi, Paris, 1905, Vol. II, p. 171. 

* Op. cit., pp. 30-31. 

‘ Bengal : Past and Present, July-September, 1916, pp. 62-63. 

• Ind. Ant., 1882, p. 114. 

’ Ibid., foot-note. 
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Kosala, is alluded to in the Samangad inscription as to have been 
worsted (evidently somewhere in the South) by the army of 
Kirttivarma II. As Kirttivarma commenced to reign in 747-48 A.D., 
the defeat of ^ri-Harsa by him must have taken place between 
that date and 753-54 A.D., or approximately in 750 A.D. It is 
almost certain that tiU about that date he (§n-Harsa) did not cede 
his suzerainty over Gauda in the North. But in any case, we must 
admit that the statement in the Pasupatinatha Temple inscription 
about the lordship of Sri-Harsa over Gauda and the southern 
provinces is not an instance of poetical exaggeration by his son-in- 
law’s panegyrist. 




A NOTE ON THE SUCCESSION OF FIROZ SHAH 

By Anilchandra Bankrjee 

Sir Wolseley Haig says ; ‘ The death of Muhammad (bin 
Tughluq) left the army without a leader and threw it into confusion. 
Some historians allege that on his death-bed he designated his 
cousin, Firiiz, the son of Rajab, as his heir, but these are the 
panegyrists of Firuz, who made no attempt to claim the throne but 
merely associated himself with other officers in the endeavour to 

extricate it from a perilous situation the officers urged 

Firuz ... to ascend the throne, but the situation was complicated 
b>'^ his professed unwillingness to accept their nomination and by the 
])resence of a competitor, a child named Davar Malik, whose claims 
were vehemently urged by his mother, a daughter of Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughluq. She was silenced by the objection that the crisis required 
a man, not a child, at the head of affairs, and , . . the nobles over- 
came the protests of Firuz by forcing him on to the throne and 
acclaiming him . . . On his way towards Delhi Firuz learned that 
the aged minister, Khvaja Jahan, had proclaimed in the capital . . . 
a child whom he declared to be the son of Muhammad Tughluq, 
but whom the historians represent as su])posititious. We have, how- 
e\'er, no impartial chronicle of this reign and there is much to justify 
the belief that the child was Muhammad’s son and that the allega- 
tion that he was not was an attempt by j^anegyrists to improve their 
patron’s feeble hereditary title.’ ‘ 

The suspicion that Firuz Shah was an ‘ usurper ’ was expres.sed 
by Briggs * more than a century ago. Sir Wolseley Haig’s attempt 
to prove it, therefore, deserves more than a passing notice. 
Dr. Ishwari Prasad has refused to agree with him on this point.® 
I propose to examine whether it is po.ssible to accept Sir Wolseley 
Haig’s point of view. 

The principal contemporary authorities on this question are 
Barani * and Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif ® ; but they are, according to Sir 


* Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 173-4. Sir Wolseley Haig lias dis- 
cu.ssed the question in detail in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, 19-2, 
PP- 365-72- 

® Rise of the Muhammadan Power, Vol. I, p. 446 note. 

® History of Medieval India, Second edition, p. 257 note. 

* Elliot and Dowson, Vol. HI, pp. 266-7. 

® Elliot and Howson, Vol. Ill, pp. 274-86. 
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Wolseley Haig, ‘ panegyrists of Firuz ’ and cannot be regarded as 
‘ impartial ’ historians of this reign. Of the later writers, the earliest 
and perhaps the most reliable is the author of the Tankh-i-Mubdrak- 
Shdhl} Then we have the general works of Nizani-ud-din Ahmad,* 
Badaoni * and Firishta.^ 

We shall discuss the various arguments put forward by Sir 
Wolseley Haig. 

(1) His first point is this : Of the five brothers of Muhammad 

bin Tughluq, one — ‘ Mubarak Khan, at least, seems to have been 
living when Firuz was proclaimed in Sind, and unless he had been 
blinded, a recognized disqualification, his claim was superior to 
that of Firuz. Nor is it certain that all the brothers of Muhammad 
Tughluq died without male issue 

Now, if we do not believe the stor\' of nomination given by 
Barani, Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, Badaoni and Firishta, or if we refuse 
to recognize the legal validity of nomination on the ground that in 
the cases of Raziyyat “ and Kai Khusrav “ the nominations of 
Iltutmish and Balban were set aside, the claim of Mubarak Khan, or 
of the sons of his older brothers, if any, was, from the technical 
point of view, undoubtedly superior to that of Firuz Tughluq. But 
we must remember that in those days hereditary right was not the 
sole determining factor in complicated questions of succession. 
Kaiqubad was placed on the throne of Delhi during the life-time of 
his father, Bughra Khan * ; and Sikandar Lodi was preferred to his 
elder brother, Barbak Shah.® The real fact, however, is that we 
know nothing of Mubarak Khan or his nephews, and no whisper 
about their claims has reached our ears. The position they occupied 
is altogether unknown, and their very existence is doubtful. Under 
the circumstances it is useless to consider them as rivals, in law or 
in fact, of the man who at any rate commanded the allegiance of the 
amirs and the army. 

(2) Sir Wolseley Haig’s .second point is that ‘ ... it is possible 
that Muhammad himself left a son ’, and that this son was the boy 
enthroned in Delhi by Khvaja Jahan. 

No contemporary or later historian except Firishta gives any 
direct or indirect support to this view. Khvaja Jahan's protege is 


1 Translated by K. K. Basu, pp. 121, 123-6. 

‘‘‘ Translated by B. De, Vol. I, pp. 239-43. 

“ Vol. I, translated by Ranking, pp. 321-4. 

* Translated by Briggs, Vol. i, pp. 444-8. 

“ Raverty, Tahaqal-i-Nasirl, Vol. II, pp. 638-9. 

* Barani’s account, Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 124. 
’’ Barani’s account, Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 124. 

Dorn, History of the Afghans, Part i, pp. 55-6. 
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described by Baranl as ‘ an unknown bastard by the author of the 
Tankh-i-Mubdrak-Shahl as ‘ a youth of obscure origin by Nizam- 
ud-din Ahmad as ‘ a boy of unknown birth ’ and by Badaoni as 
' an obscure child Firishta himself describes him as ‘ a boy of 
obscure origin but later on suggests that he might have been a son 
of Muhammad Tughluq. It is difficult to prefer his testimony to 
that of all other writers. 

Indeed, we have son^e positive, though indirect, evidence against 
the legitimacy of the boy. In the first place, Barani describes a 
significant incident.* While suppressing a revolt in Gujarat 
towards the closing part of the reign, Muhammad bin Tughluq said : 

‘ If I can settle the affairs of my kingdom according to ni\' wish, 
I will consign my realm of Delhi to three persons, Firuz Shah, 
Malik Kabir and Ahmad Ayyar, and I will then proceed on the 
pilgrimage to the holy temple ’. There is no mention of abdication 
in favour of a son. In the second place, when the election of Firuz 
was made known, Khudawand-zada, daughter of Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughluq, claimed the throne for her son, saying : ‘ Whilst her son 
lived, how could any stranger sit upon the throne ’ ? She did not 
refer to the claim of Khvaja Jahan’s candidate, although she must 
have known whether her brother had left a son. 

According to vSir Wolseley Haig, the fact that ‘ ‘Afif himself 
Sci.ys not a word suggesting that the child was supposititious ’, is a 
good point. But ‘Afif says ; ‘ When these ])roceedings and rumours 
(concerning Khvaja Jahan’s plans) w^ere reported to Sultan Firuz, 
he called a council of all the princes and nobles in his army. It was 

unanimously agreed that Sultan Muhammad Shah had no son 

Where, it was asked, had Khvaja Jahan found the pretended son ? 
All wise men si)oke in the same strain, expressing their astonishment 

at the Khvaja’s error ’ The amirs might well have preferred 

a strong king to an infant, but why should they ‘ unanimously ’ 
deny the legitimacy of the boy ? It may be said that the recognition 
of his legitimacy would have made it difficult for the amirs to set 
aside his claim. But what could a helpless boy aided by an old 
man of ninety do against the powerful amirs supported by the army ? 
The rightful claims of Kai Khusrav and Barbak Shah were set aside ; 
why should the claim of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s son be regarded 
as sacred and inviolable ? 

Sir Wolseley Haig’s next argument is undoubtedly forceful. 
He says; ‘Khvaja Jahan had been the most devoted of 
Muhammad’s servants and had regarded Firuz as a son, and it is 
most improbable that he should have foisted on the people of Dihll, 


^ Klliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. ^Oj. 
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as his dead master’s heir, a supposititious child The conduct of 
Khvaja Jahan is mysterious ; and I frankly admit that I cannot 
explain it. Perhaps it is best to say that it is a case of honest 
mistake, the origin of which cannot be traced. In any case, his 
conviction (for there is little doubt that he was honest and loyal) 
cannot be allowed to nullify the facts and inferences derived from 
all other sources. 

' The situation in the capital ’, says Sir Wolseley Haig, ' . . . was 
doubtless critical, but the veteran minister did not require the 
assistance of a puppet to enable him to cope with it '. But Khvaia 
Jahan required a name for which to fight — he had to invoke the 
authority of a legitimate ruler in order to invest his own proceedings 
with legalit^^ Why should the people of Delhi obey him, if he did 
not represent the Sultan and exercise his delegated powers ? 

‘ Nor is there any reason why Khvaja Jahan should have 
despaired of the clemency of Firuz.’ Against this point of Sir 
Wolseley Haig we may say that the ‘ veteran minister ’ who regarded 
Firuz as a son must have known how weak-minded he was. He 
must have suspected that Firuz would submit to the amir^ who had 
placed him on the throne and who were not well-disposed to the 
old minister. In all probability Khvaja Jahan anticipated the fate 
which ultimately fell on him, and this is why he did not submit to 
Firiiz until the last moment. 

Next, Sir Wolseley Haig says : ‘ Nobody was more likely than 
Firuz to know whether Muhammad had left a son or not, and 
consultation with courtiers would have been unnecessary ’. Accord- 
ing to the Tdnkh-i-M ubdrak-Shdhl, Firuz spoke to his advisers in 
the following strain : ‘ ... if the late Sultan had any issue left I 
might have been in the know, and if he had any son he must have 
had placed him under my guardianship, for none was a better patron 
and a friend of his than I ’. Firuz knew very well that Muhammad 
had left no son, but ‘ consultation with courtiers ’ was necessary on 
two grounds. In the first place, he had to make himself sure that 
Khvaja Jahan had no ally in the imperial camp and that none of 
the amirs recognized the legitimacy of the child. Secondly, he had 
to take the advice of his counsellors as to the best method of dealing 
with the situation. 

Again, Sir Wolseley Haig refers to the fact that Firuz consulted 
the doctors of the law, and remarks ; ‘ ... if it had been certain 
that the child was not Muhammad’s, there would have been no 
necessity to consult them ’. But Firuz, being an extremely orthodox 
man, may well have wanted to be sure of his own ground. 
Moreover, the verdict of the ‘ ulamd would, it may have been 
expected, remove the suspicion, if any, of his subjects. 



A NOTE ON THE SUCCESSION OF FIRUZ SHAH 5l 

I have tried to show that it is extremely difficult to accept the 
legitimacy of Khvaja Jahan’s protege. 

(3) Sir Wolseley Haig’s third point is this : ‘ Nothing that 
Muhammad may have said on his death-bed, so long, at least, as he 
retained possession of his senses, amounted to recognition of Firuz 
as his heir, though it is highly probable that he bequeathed to him 
the regency and exhorted him to do all iii his power to extricate 
the army from its dangerous situation For this hypothesis he 
has given us no authority except his own. 

‘ Barani’s statement that Muhammad on his death-bed made 
Firirz his heir is to some extent discounted by his obligation as a 
court official, in both reigns, to represent the succession as being 
perfectl}'^ regular . . . This codld easil}' be accomplished by represent- 
ing a few kindly words spoken by a dying man as a nuncupative 
will.’ But what about the testimony of ‘Afif, who, as Sir Wolseley 
Haig himself says, ‘ wrote when Firuz had occupied the throne 
for many j^ears and it was no longer necessary to justify an accom- 
plished fact ’ ? He says that during the early years of his reign 
Muhammad bin Tughluq kept young Firuz ' constantly near his 
person ’ and ‘ used to explain to him ... all affairs of state ’ ; that, 
later on, when Muhammad ‘ divided the territories of Delhi into 
four parts ... he placed one part under the charge of Firuz Shah, 
so that he might acquire experience in the art of government ’ ; 
and that Muhammad ‘ used to keep Firuz Shah continually at work 
in various matters ’ witli a view to make him ‘ thoroughly versed in 
the duties of roA^alty ’. If the story of nomination were untrue, 
‘Afif might have kept .silence ; but wliy does he dwell on Muhammad 
Tughluq’s constant anxiety to train Firuz in the art of government ? 

Moreover, the speech of Firuz Shah, which we have quoted 
above from the Tankh-i-Mubdrak-ShahJ. clearly contradicts Sir 
Wolseley Haig’s assumption that ‘ it is highly probable that he 
(i.e. Muhammad) becjueathed to him (i.e. Firuz) the regency ’. The 
amirs to whom Firuz delivered that speech were present in the 
imperial camp when Muhammad died, and they must have known 
if Muhammad had bequeathed the regency to Firuz. How, then, 
could Firuz tell them that ‘ if he had any son he mu.st have had 
placed him under my guardianship ’ ? Nor is it possible to dismiss 
the author of this work as a court official, for he wrote when the 
Tughluq Shahi kings had ceased to rule in Delhi, but when it was not 
too late to ascertain the truth about them. 

(4) Badaoni’s story that Firuz once ‘ raised the banner of 
sovereignty ’ during the life-time of Muhammad, is regarded by Sir 
Wolseley Haig himself as ‘ apocryphal ’, but to him ‘ it suggests the 
existence of a legend to the effect that the succession of Firuz was 
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not regular It is difficult to understand wh}’ the story of Firuz 
Shah’s rebellion against his patron should suggest that the former’s 
succession was not regular ; Jehangir revolted against Akbar, but 
nobody ever regarded his succession as irregular on that ground. 
But whatever the meaning of the ‘ legend ’ may be, the important 
fact is that no other historian speaks of, or even alludes to, it. 
Barani and ‘Afif, being court historians, might have had a motive 
in suppressing it. But why are the authors of the T drlkh-i-Mubarak- 
Shdhl and Tabaqdt-i-Akban altogether silent on it ? Nizam-ud-din 
Ahmad mentions the current story about Muhammad bin Tughluq’s 
responsibilit}' for his father’s death ; it is strange that he should have 
considered it imnecessar\' to refer to the persistent ‘ legend ’, if any, 
about the irregularity of Firuz Shah’s succession. 

(5) Sir Wolseley Haig argues that the real reason which led 
Firuz to ‘ exhibit a reluctance ’ to ascend the throne was his own 
belief that he was not Muhammad’s heir. We have seen that the 
speech attributed to him in the Tdnkh-i-Mubarak-Shdhi conclu- 
sively proves that he had no such belief. But let us assume that 
Sir Wolseley Haig’s argument is true. The be.st coxirse for Firuz 
would then have been to take up the cause of the infant enthroned 
by Khvaja Jahan and to act as the regent in accordance with the 
true wish (as interpreted by Sir Wolsele>’ Haig) of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq. He could thus .save his own conscience and ensure the 
legitimac}’ of .succession ; the desire of the auwr.s- to have a strong 
ruler would have been satisfied, for Firiiz him.self would have been 
the de facto king. Why, then, did he go to contest the claim of the 
true heir of a patron of whom he regarded himself, even after the 
accession, as ‘ the .sla\'e ’ ? ' Why did he go to vanquish Khv'aja 
Jahan whom he respected as his father ? Wh}' did the man who 
had to be ‘ forced on to the throne ’ (to (juote vSir Wolseley Haig’s 
own words) by the aimrs exhibit all on a sudden a mad desire to 
maintain his umsought for ])ositiou In- trampling alike u])on principles 
of law and gratitude ? The hypothesis which explains all the facts 
is that Firuz .sincerely believed Khvaja Jahan’s protege to be 
supposititious and regarded himself as the true heir of Muhammad. 
He hesitated to accept the supreme responsibilit}^ ; but when it was 
thrust upon him, he decided to do his duty at all costs. It was 
natural for him to refuse to allow ‘ an unknown bastard ’ to sit upon 
the throne of his family.^ 


* Futuhdt-i-Flruz-Shahl. Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 374. 

^ I am grateful to Dr. H. C. Raychoudhuri of the Calcutta University who has 
kindly revised the article. 



HISTORICAL NOTES AND QUESTIONS 

By SusHiL Kumar Bose 

(i) VAkAtaka King Pravarasena I 

Besides the two plates of Prabhavati -Gupta, Chief Queen of the 
Vakataka maharaja Rudrasena II there are four copper-plates 
mentioning the VAkatakas. These are (i) the Chammak, (2) Siwani, 
(3) Dudia Plates of Pravarasena II, and (4) the Balaghat Plates 
of Prithivisena II. All these plates present one common draft 
setting forth the genealogical table. ^ We shall consider one of these 
plates, the Chammak Plate, here, which has the following * : — 

samrdd Vdkdtakdndm mahdrdja~Sri-{sri)-Pravarasenasya sundh 

sunoh Gautamipulrasya Vdkdtakdndm mahdrdja-iri-Rudrasenasya 

sunor . . . Vdkdtakdndm mahdrdja-Sri-Prithivisenasya mnor 

Vdkdtakdndm makdraja-sri-Rudrasenasya mnor .... Vdkdtakdndm 
mahdrdja-sri-PravarasSnasya 

This })reamble is a stereotyped feature of the other plates 
also. From all these records, we shall tr y and find out whether and 
when the Vakatakas were really paramount monarchs. Mr. Sur,* 
after (juestioning the status of the Bharasivas, asks ; ‘ Similarly is 
the Vakataka king Pravarasena I to be considered paramount 
sovereign because he celebrated four Asvamedhas ? If so, why is 

he designated sini])ly maharaja, whereas Devagupta 

( = Chandragupta II) is styled as mahdrdjddhirdja . ... 'f'. As I 
have noted above, in the dynastic list of all these copper-plates, 
Pravarasena I is called samrdd-V dkdUikdndm mahdrdja. The 
sashrdt of the Sirvani plate has been corrected by Fleet into samrdd.* 
The words samrdtah and samrdd occur respectively in Dudia and 
Balaghat plates.* But with Kiel horn * we may quite reasonably take 
the words to stand for samrdjah. Now Mr. Dinesh Chandra Sircar ’ 
holds that Pravarasena I has been called samrdt which never 
signifies a subordinate chief and refers us to the Balaghat plate. 

’ Bhandarkar’s List^ — Nos. 1703-1705, 1707, 1708. 

2 I. A., Vol. XII, pp. 239 ff. 

^ Ind. Cult., Vol. I, p. 114. 

' C.I.I.. Vol. Ill, p. 245 f.n. 5. 

® E.I., Vol. Ill, p. 260, Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 270. 

* Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 260, f.n. 7. 

’ Ind. Cult., Vol. I, p. 312. 
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A little grammatical manipulation %vill, however, make the situation 
clear. The inscription to which he has invited our attention, goes 
on like this ' ; samrdt{j6) Vdkdtakdndm mahdrdja-in-Pravara- 

senasya Mr. Sur takes it to mean that Pravarasena was the 

sovereign of the Vakitakas. But what of that ? The Roman 
Pater familius was also the absolute sovereign in his own famih'. 
A very close examination of the language of the inscrii)tion will, 
however, show that this sort of interpretation can scarcely be main- 
tained. The name Prav’arasena occurs in the sixth case-ending, 
and as such is to be taken in the genetive sense. Samrdt and 
Vdkdtakdndm are not two different words as apparently taken b>' 
Mr. Sircar, but rather one word in composition. Fleet himself 
has taken this sense of the word and has said that the final d of 
samrdd (or possibly t of samrdt), rather small and faint, stands below 
the line, just al)Ove the fni of svami in the next line.* Mr. Sur has 
put a wrong meaning into the word Vdkdtakdndm. It never means 
as has been shown by him, that the king is the king of a people 
called the Vdkdtakas. The proper idea is that the king belonged 
to the dynast\' of the Vdkdtakas^ ; as in the case of the Kadamhdndm 
and the Pallavdna the meaning is ‘ of the Kadambas and of the 
Pallavas.’^ I cannot do better than reproduce here the very pertinant 
observation of the late Dr. Kielhorn.® ‘ Such passages liave been 
hitherto translated as if the geneti\ e Vdkdtakdndm were governed 
by the title mahdrdja . . . . ; but it ma}' be as well to state that from 
a grammarian’s point of \’iew such a construction would be objection- 
able.’ The form as reciuired by Mr. Sur, ought to have been some- 
thing like ‘ . . . . mahdrdjasya Pravarasenasya . . . ’. Since this is 
not the case, we have no other way than to say that it means ‘ Of 
Pravarasena of (i.e. belonging to the dynast of) the Imperial 
Vak§,takas’. The conjunction of the word smrdd with the word 
Vdkdtakdndm is a deliberate feature and is quite significant. 
Gautamiputra does not receive an\' appellation v\'hatsoever. In 
the case of Rudrasena, Prithivisena I, Rudrasena II and Pravara- 
sena II, we have simply Vdkdtakdndm and not samrdd- 
Vdkdtakdndm. If Mr. Sur’s argument is to hold water at all, he 
should explain why there is this absence of the word samrdd in all 
these cases. The above named kings were surely supreme among 

» E.I.. Vol. IX, p. 270, 1. 4. 

2 C.I.I., Vol. Ill, p. 236, f.n. 5. 

* J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XIX, p. 67. 

* E.I., Vol. I, p. 5, e.g. Pallavd na Sivakhariidavamo Kadambdnam 

Kdkusthavarmd (I.A., Vol. VI, p. 26). We have similar instance of Visnukundindtit 
in Chikkulla plates of Vikramendravarman II. (E.I., Vol. IV, p. iqs.) 

» E.I., Vol. IX, p. 269. 
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their own clan or tribe. Apparently then, the significance is other- 
wise. We are to understand that at least in the time of king 
Pravarasena I the Vdkatakas had become overlords of the realm. 
The absence of the word samrdd in the case of subsequent kings 
clearly indicates that during their reigns the Vakatakas were no longer 
the dominant clan of the land and hence there was a consecjuent 
dimunition in the prestige of the kings as well as of the tribe which 
did not an^^ longer claim to be sa^nrdt of the realm. How this 
supremacy suddenly disappeared after Pravarasena I., we do not 
know. We have no information as to who was Pravaraseua’s son 
and why his name has not been mentioned in the dynastic lists. We 
can at best conjecture that he did not become a king. Not a single 
word is written about him in the inscriptions. Gautamiputra comes 
in next as the grandson of Pravarasena I.’ This grandson also 
does not receive any royal title in the inscriptions. Probably he 
also never became a king ; otherwise the titles apy)ended to the 
names of other kings could not have been omitted in his case. 
Rudrasena I, son of Gautamiputra, is the next real king after 
Pravarasena I. We can reasonably ascribe a j>eriod of fift>' years 
lor two generations of which we have no account. During this gap 
of fifty years the Vakatakas must have fallen on evil da>'s. Very 
likely they were deprived of all their political ])owers. Mr. Jayswal 
is inclined to think that the Imperial period of the \'akatakas 
continued right U|) to the end of the reign of Rudrasena I. and he 

oljserves that it was ‘ the ])Osition of Pravarasena the 

Vakataka. which Sainudragu])ta took over from . . . Rudrasena 
described as Rudradeva . . } The learned author goes on to say 

that Rudrasena inherited the Bharasiva empire as he is expressly 
called Bhdrasivdndfh mahdrdja. But these views are absolutel}' 
without any foundation. Because he forgets that in the Balaghat 
plate the expression niahdrdja-Sn-Bhavandga danhitrasya Gautami- 
putrasya putnisya Vdkdtakdnditi, which ought to have occurred 
between Bhdraiivdndm and mahdrdja is erroneoush' omitted. 
Kielhorn himself has observed this.* Rudrasena I must have ruled 
over a people shorn of their imperial power. It may l>e noted 
that kings after Pravarasena I drop out the e])ithet samrdt- 
Vdkdtakdndfh. There must have been some sort of break in the 
line after him and very probably for this reason we do not hear 
anything about the son and grandson of Pravarasena I. 

* C'.autamiputra has been taken to be the son of Pravarasena 1 by almost all 
the scholars. I have taken the natural sense of the inscriptions and think that 
Sunoh SiiHoh of Pravarasena I refers to Gautamiputra. 

2 J.B.6.R.S., Vol. XIX, p. 5 ff. 

» E.I., Vol. IX, p. 270 f.n. 13. 
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The one serious objection against the imperial rank of the 
VS takas after Pravarasena I is that in the same plates in which 
they are designated as maharajas, Devagupta (=Chandragupta) 
is styled mahdrdjddhirdja. It is true that Pravarasena I is also 
mentioned as maharaja. But we shall see that maharaja did not 
signify ‘ feudatory chief ’ in his time. Pravarasena II was the 
dauhitra of Chandragupta II. The grandfathers, on the mother’s 
as well on the father’s side, ought to be contemporaries. Prithivi,sena 
of the Vakatakas and Chandragupta II of the Gupta lineage were 
thus apparently contemporaries. Their fathers, Rudrasena I and 
Samudragupta respectively, were similarly contemporaries. Be- 
tween Rudrasena I and Pravarasena I there is an interregnum of 
about fifty years, as already shown above. Pravarasena must, 
thus, have flourished at a time when the Gupta power was not in 
existence. We cannot definitely say what was the pro])er significance 
of mahdrdja at this period. Mahdrdjddhirdja as an imperial title 
had probabl)’ not yet settled down. As a matter of fact, we have 
actual records to show that sovereign kings also used the title of 
mahdrdja, at this period, to denote their independence. In the 
Mathura inscription, the names of Chandragupta and Samudragupta 
are not coupled with the gorgeous epithet of mahdrdjddhirdja, which 
they invariably assumed later on, but with mahdrdja rdjddhirdja, 
which, according to Prof. Bhandarkar, is an exact replica of 
mahdrdja rdjatirdja borne by the Kushans.* The import of the title 
mahdrdja found associated with the name Pravarasena I is different 
from that borne by the subsequent kings of his dynast}^ It will be 
thus seen that at that period i)aramount sovereigns generally 
designated them.selves rdjddhirdja to denote their suzerain rank 
and also used mahdrdja in conjunction therewith to denote their 
independent position. Hence mahdrdja about the beginning of the 
Gupta period and earlier did not signify ' a feudatory chief ’. 

( 2 ) P.4TAUPITTRA IN THE TIME OF PaTANJAIJ 

Prof. Bhandarkar, in a recent issue of the Indian Culture, 
laments that the Mahabhasya of Patanjali has been neglected by 
scholars though it is a mine full of historical information for the 
contemporary period. He also nourishes a hope tliat younger 
scholars would turn their attention to this close preserve. In the 
following lines an attempt has been made to collate together whatever 
the grammarian knew about the Imperial city of Pataliputra. 

In the entire book of the Mahabh§,S3'a, Pataliputra is referred to 
as many as thirty times. Most of these references are by way of 

> E.I., Vol. XXI, p. 3. 
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illustrating simply grammatical rules. These do not, therefore, 
help us much in squeezing out historical information. But there 
are some passages which, when properly understood, will yield 
some valuable information regarding contemporary things. Firstly 
I shall consider the situation of the imperial city. Megasthenes 
says that ‘ the largest city in India, named Palimbothra, is in 

the land where is the confluence of the river Erannob§.os 

and the Ganges, ’ The Greek amba.ssador also tells us that 

the longest extension of the city was 8o stades (ql miles). Situated 
as the city was on the confluence of the §on and the Ganges, one 
wonders on which of the river banks it stood lengthwise. Scholars 
have already drawn our attention to Patahjali’s illustration 
Anusonam Pdtaliputram. On a more critical examination, this 
illustration throws new light on the subject. The passage under 
consideration is a glo.ss on Pdnini. The sutra is Yasya ch-dydmah. 
The lexicon meaning of dydma is ‘ length ’. The illustration of 
this length is given by Patahjali as Anu-Sonam Pdtaliputram. We 
are then to understand that the imjjerial city had spread lengthwise 
on the Son bank and not on the Ganges, as one might think from the 
present situation of Patna. So that according to Megasthenes the 
city extended about nine and half miles along the Son and about one 
mile along the Ganges. 

The Greek ambassador after seeing things for himself has left 
us the impression that the city was almost a modern one. An 
advanced munici})al administration, which even maintained vital 
statistics, was in existence. Few of us are ]n'obably aware that 
at least during the time when Patahjali flourished there was, among 
the many other achievements of the cit>’ fathers, a very valuable 
guide-book for the capital. It is now a well-known fact that 
foreigners frecjuently used to visit the city. The maintenance of 
a cit\' directory for tlie use of the state and also of visitors would be 
just the thing required for such an advanced city as Pataliputra. 
While commenting on Panini, IV. 3. 66 . Patahjali says that the 
guide-book of Patali])Utra was called ^x\\^o^-A^k—Pdtaliputrasya 
vydkhydni Sukosaleti. To come to the exact nature oi this guide 
[Vydkhydni) , the following statement of Patahjali in that connection 
may be considered: Pdtaliputrakdh prdsdddh Pdtaliputrakdh prdkdrd 
Hi. We thus see that the b<:x)k contained minutest details of the 
prdsddds and prdkdrds of the capital. What would prdsdddh mean 
here ? Of course, it certainly denotes the palaces of previou.s^ as well 
as contemporary kings. It may be noted, however, that prdsdda does 
not exclusively mean palaces only. It also means ‘ temples and 
shrines ’. Patahjali himself is aware of this meaning as will be clear 
from his comment on Panini, II. 2. 34. where he quotes: prdsdde 
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Dhanapati-Rdma-Kesavdndm. The meaning is quite clear. The 
temples of Dhanapati, Rama (=Balarama) and Kesava are evidently 
referred to here. Regarding the prdkdrd of the cit3% it may be said 
that Megasthenes himself realized the importance of the ramparts 
of which he gives a graphic account : ‘ . that the city* has been 

surrounded with a ditch in breadth 6 plethra (606 feet), and in depth 
30 cubits ; and that its wall has 570 towers and 64 gates For a 
long time we had to remain in dark regarding the actual nature 
of this complicated structure. It was not till 1926-27 when 
systematic excavations were undertaken b^’ Mr. J. A. Page at 
Bulandi Bagh,* some four miles east of Patna, that the remains of 
the original palisade of Pataliputra were discovered. It is now 
definitely known that this palisade was a wide wooden wall, consist- 
ing of two rows of upright timbers running west to east and each ten 
feet above the floor level. It was 14' 6" wide across the wooden 
uprights, which were spanned originally at the top 1 y\' beams. It 
will be seen that the palisade was hollow inside to .serve iw.ssibly as a 
passage. At places the palisade was decorated with toranas or 
gateways and also provided across it with large wooden drains. At 
places, again, openings were left into this wall which were filled U]> 
with earthen ramps affording access to the top of the palisade. It 
is no wonder that such a complicated structure as the palisade of 
this city was described in details in vSukosala the guide-book of 
Pataliputra. B}’ the by, it ma}' be asked wh^- the guide-book of 
Pataliputra is called Sukosala ? Are we to assume that the kingdom 
of Kosala at an>- time was so extended as to include Pataliputra ? 
We would ver>' much a^ipreciate scliolars enlightening us on this 
point. 

Many .scholars are doubtful as to where the ^ungas had their 
seat of government. The DivN avadana speaks of Pataliputra as the 
capital of the ^uhgas. But since it is a later work its evidence is 
often questioned. From Patanjali, however, we learn that Patali- 
putra had a king, as when he sa\s rdjna Pdtaliputrakasya. Tlie 
contemporaneity" of Patanjali with the ^uhga king Pushy^amitra 
is established bey^ond all doubts. From that familiar i)assage- 
iha Pushy amitr am ydjaydniah — it can be concluded that Patanjali 
was himself a priest when the sacrifice of Pushyamitra was being 
conducted at Pateliputra, the capital of the Suhga king. Better 
evidence can be adduced if the proper connotation of ‘ rdjan ’, as it 
was known at this period, be critically'' examined. We have reasons 
to believe that at this period ‘ rdjan ’ was scarcely applied to a mere 
feudatory chief. It is well-known that the Mauryas at the apogee 


' A.S.I. An. Rep., 1912-13, p. 80. 
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of their power assumed simply the epithet of ‘ rdjan ’ . The mighty 
Awka had no charm for long and high sounding titles. The ^uhgas 
succeeded the Mauryas and we can affirm that they also kept up the 
old traditional custom of signyfying overlordship by the simple 
epithet of ‘ rdjan ’ . Most (jf the contemporary kings used the title of 
‘rdjan’. Bhagabhadra is mentioned as a ‘rdjan’ in the Besnagar 
pillar inscription. ‘ The Greek king Antialkides, fiom whose court 
Heliodorus came, is designated as mahdrdja, apparently an Indian 
equivalent of the Greek Baselues. Bhagabhadra, though spoken of 
as the saviour, still receives the epithet of ' rdjan ’ . It was probably 
this intercourse witli the Greeks and its consecjueiit effect that 
later on Indian princes of power coupled with their names the title 
of mahdrdja. In the Besnagar inscription ^ Bhagavata is mentioned 
as mahdrdja. Dr. Bhandarkar thinks that this mahdrdja Bhagavata 
of the inscriptions is the actual name of a king and identifies him 
with the ninth ^uhga ruler Bhagavata whose reign extended over 
32 xears. It is permissible to conjecture that before this monarch 
(surel>- at least up to the time of Bhagabhadra) the 6unga rulers were 
spoken of as ‘ rdjans ’ . In the Barhut railings the Sungas are depicted 
as ‘ rdjans ’. From all these considerations we arrive at the fact that 
Patanjah’s rdjan was not a feudatory chief but an independent king 
residing at Pataliputra. An>- such ])otentate other than the 6unga 
Push\ amitra is unknown to us. In all ])robability then the reference 
here is to the ^uiigas and surel\- to Ihishyamitra so that when the 
Divyavadana sj)eaks of Patali])utra as the capital of the Sungas it 
only records the actual fact. 

We generalh' know that the Sunga period was marked by an 
outburst of activity in the domains of art, literature and learning. 
The names of \’idi.sa, Gonarda and Barhut stand out prominent 
in this respect. Patanjali throws new light on this ])oint. In the 
course of commenting on many sutras of Panini such as V'. 3. 57- 
the grammarian sa}’s — Sdnkdsyakcbhyah = ch Pdf ali putrakebhyah — ch 
Mathura abhirupfard iti. We cannot be definite as to what abhirupa 
meant. In any case, w'hatever the meaning be, we see that a com- 
parison has been instituted !)>• Patanjali between the three cities and 
Mathura comes first from the point of view of abhirupatva. Let the 
scholars decide whether the quality of learning or beauty was implied 
by abhirupa in this case. Common .sense tells ns, however, that 
more learned men should pour in the capital than in Mathura. 

^ A.vS.I. An. Rep., 1908-9, pp. 127-9. 

* A.S.I. All. Rep., 1913-14, p. 190- 




MR. K. P. JAYASWAL ON THE GUPTAS AND THE 

VAKATAKAS> (11) 

By (Miss) Karuna Kana Gupta, M.A. 

In my former paper, I Irad made a summar\- review of 
Mr. Jayaswal’s theories about the Bharasivas contained in his 
‘ History of India. 150 A.D.-350 A.D. In this paper I propose 
to take up for discussion some of his remaining views, that is, his 
main theories about the Guptas and the Vakiitakas. 

His main theses about these two dynasties, by wliich lie proposes 
to throw new light on their histor}’, may be summarized as follows : — 

(1) Rudrasena I the Vakataka and Rudradeva mentioned in 
the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudraguiha are one and the 
same person (pp. 77, 141). 

(2) The era of 248-249 A.D., known generall}' as the ChMior 
Kalachuri era, was in reality founded by the \’akatakas and most 
probably by Pravarasena (j)]). iioff.). 

(3) The passages in the Puranas, beginning with (i) Vindhya- 
kdndni Kule-lite, etc. (Pargiter, Dy. Kali Age. ]>. 50) and (2) Ann- 
Gangdm Praydgan-cha {ibid., j). 53), etc. describe succes.sivel\' the 
extent of the Vakataka and Gu])ta em])ires. The different kings 
and dy nasties mentioned in these passages arc to be taken not as 
contemi)oraries of the Vakatakas and the Guptas re.spectively, as has 
hitherto been done [ibid., i)]). 73-74), but as the feudatories of 
these two imperial lines (pp. 83 90, 1 22-130). 

(4) vSamudragupta had to face several great confederacies during 
his career of conquest, of which he has left a record in the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription. Three great battles, in winch the fate of India 
was decided, were fought by him, at Hran, Kausambi and Kolair 
Lake. At Eran, Rudrasena the V’akataka was defeated, and thus 
this was the most important of all the three. After it the Vakataka 
empire of India jrassed to Samudragupta (pp. 1 32-141). 

(5) The Allahabad Pillar Inscription also proves that Ihuther 
India at that time, acknowledged his sovereignt>- (pp. 156-157). 

(6) The early Gupta King Chandragupta I was a great tyrant 
and usurper. His misbehaviour led to his expulsion by the citizens 
of Pataliputra, who rose in revolt against him in the cause of their 

* The pages referred to in this paper indicate, unless othervvi.se stated, the 
pages of Mr. Jayasw'al’s Article published in the J.B.O.R.S., XIX. 
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former rulers. Chandragupta I had to die in exile in miser}'’ and 
despair. Samudragupta reconquered the city and won more favour 
by his reformed behaviour. But that the Guptas were never really 
liked by the people, is evident from Alberuni’s statement about 
the Gupta era and also from .several passages in the Puranas, i.e. 
Vayu Purana— verses 61-63, 64-68, 72-75, etc. (pp. 113-114, 117-118, 
209). 

Now let us take up his points one by one. 

(1) The identity of Rudrasena I, and Rudradeva was first 
suggested by Mr. Dikshit, and, even if not definitely established as 
yet, has certainly much to say in its favour. But Mr. Jayaswal’s 
argument that since Rudradeva's name tops the list of the Aryavarta 
Kings conquered by Samudragupta, he must have been Rudrasena, 
the most important among the contemporary rulers, adds little 
strength to this theory. We have no ground to suppose that Harisena 
adopted any definite principle in naming the conquered kings, 
instead of putting down their names at random. Mr. Jayaswal 
would also read a sense of break in the rule between the lines of 
Vakataka in.scriptions after Rudrasena 1 (p. 17). But unfortunately 
this does not appear to us as self-evident. 

(2) Mr. Jayaswal attributes the so-called Chedi era of 249 A.D. 
to the Vakatakas on the ground, that since all the great imperial 
dynasties immediately before and after the Vakatakas established an 
■era, the Vakatakas too must have had an era of their own (p. in). 
And since they rose to jiower towards the latter part of the 3rd century 
A.D., and most probably about 240-48 A.I)., the era of 249 A.D. 
must have been founded by them (p. in). But it is impossible to 
accept this view merely on the above grounds, when tlie era in 
question has never been associated with the V^akatakas, and the 
more so, when all the known Vakataka records are found to be 
dated in regnal years. Mr. Jayaswal reads ‘ Yr. 100 ’ on a coin 
attributed by him to Rudrasena I (p. 73). But the decipherment is 
by no means definite, and according to our judgment his Vakataka 
■coins bear the same value as his so-called Bharasiva coins. Thus 
there is no indication of any era ever being used by the Vakatakas, 
much less of the era of 249 A.D. being started by them. And yet 
Mr. Jayaswal makes the Traikutakas Vakataka feudatories, only 
because they use the era of 249 A.D. (p. no) ! 

(3) The Puranic passages referred to by Mr. Jayaswal run as 
follows 

{a) Vindhyakanarh Kule’tite nrpa vai Bahlikas trayah, 
Supratiko Nabhiras ca sama bhoksyanti trirnsatim 
Sakyaman abhavad raja Mahisinam-Mahipatih 
Pusyamitra bhavisyanti Pa’tumitras trayodasa 
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Mekalayaiii nrpah sapta bhavisyant-iha saptatim 
Kosalayarii tu rajano bliavisyanti mahabalah 
Megha iti samakhyata buddhimanto navaivatu 
Naisadhah parthivah sarve bhavisyantya Manuksayat 
Nala vaiiisa-prasutas te Viryavanto Mahabalah, etc. etc. 

(Pargiter — Dy. K. Age, p. 51.) 

(6) ami Gahga Pray again ca Saketam 

Magadhamstatha 

etan janapadan sarvan bhoksyante 

Gupta vam.sajah 

Naisadhan yadukams caiva Saisitan 

Kalatoyakan 

etan janapadan sarvan bhoksyante 

Manidhanyajah, etc. 

(Pargiter, ibid., p. 54.) 

Now in both the cases, Mr. Jayaswal has made the respective 
contemporaneous dynasties feudatories of the two empires, by 
interpreting anew the construction of the Puranic statements. 
This becomes clear when a comparison is made between his and 
Mr. Pargiter’s translations. Mr. Pargiter’s translation of {h) runs 
thus ; 

Kings born of the Gupta race wall enjoy all these territories, 
namely, along the Ganges, Prayaga, vSaketa and the Magadhas- 
Kings born from Manidhanya will enjoy all these territories, namely, 
the Naisadhas, Yodukas Isaisitas and Kalatoyakas . . .’ etc. (Pargiter. 
P- 73)- ' 

But Mr. Jayaswal translates it in the following manner : 

‘ the Guptas will rule, 

[a] the provinces of .\mi-Gahga. Prayaga, Saketa and 
Magadhas ; 

{b) [will rule, bhoksyante, or will rule over bhoksyanti] the 
Manidhanj^a provinces of the Naisadhas, Yodukas and 
Kalatoyakas ’ etc. (p. 124). 

Thus he takes the several kingdoms as three Imperial Provinces, 
governed in the name of the Guptas by the Manidhanyas, Devas 
(or as he suggests Prince Deva, i.e. Chandragupta II — p. 127), and 
the Guhas. Similarly in passage {a) he takes Mekala, Kosala, etc. 
as Vakataka feudatory States, instead of independent kingdoms. 
But such a reading appears to be wholly forced and most unlikely. 
Kven leaving aside the author’s suggested identification ol these 
States and rulers, of which he does not appear to give any reason- 
able ground, it is impossible to agree with his main theory, i.e. that 
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the Puranas contain full accounts of the Gupta and Vakataka empires 
at their climax. 

(4) As regards his suggested confederacies, his explanation is, 
that since Harisena was a royal official recording his imperial master’s 
conquests, his order of naming the conquered kings could not have 
been haphazard (p. 135). So far as present identifications allow, it is 
apparent that the principle followed was not one of geographical 
order. The kings must have therefore, formed confederacies and 
together met Samudragupta at particular places. To quote 
Mr. Jayaswal’s own statement, ‘ From Paandapalli to Kanchi is a 
big jump. This (i.e. the fact that the kings of these states are 
mentioned in immediate succession) can be consistent only on the 
hypotheses that they were together at one and the same spot ’ 
(p. 138). So far we can only say, that the explanation may be held 
as probable if Hari.sena be credited to have possessed the same 
amount of historical .sense which Mr. Jaya.swal attributes to him. 
But we know what careless recorders the ancient Indian officials 
often were. The}’ might not have inserted conquests not really 
undertaken by their kings. But it is too much to expect them to 
remember that the}’ w'ere ‘ composing history for all ages to come ' 
(p. 135), when the} were composing such prasastis, and con- 
.sequently to adopt detinite principles of treatment. 

But Mr. Ja}’aswal does not stop even here. He gives us exactly 
the three confederacies with whom vSamudragupta had had to fight, 
with their leaders and other details all complete. Next he proceeds 
to give us detailed accounts of the Battles of Bran, Ko.sambi and 
Kolair Lake, which according to him. must have taken place, onh’ 
because they are natural battlefields ! Then again he declares Bran 
to have been the scene of Samudragupta's victor}’ over Rudrasena, 
who fell there in battle, onh’ because one panel discovered at Bran 
bears in relief a cremation-.scene. It is absolutely certain, that there is 
not a single thing in the relief to indicate the identity of the body in 
question. It is impossible to accept such theories when they are 
not supported by one single fact. 

As for the author's grouping of kings, we have only one (question 
to ask. Bven if we admit that Harisena was recording kings as 
they were grouped under different confederacies, what led 
Mr. J ayaswal to declare that there were three alliances, instead of 
two ? The division into Northern and Southern powers might 
seem natural enough. The Pallavas too, might have been the 
southern leaders, if the Vakatakas did head the northern con- 
federacy. But why does Mr. Jaya.swal make Mantaraja of Kurala 
form a separate group with vSvamidatta and Damana instead of 
taking him under the Pallava camp ? And where does Mahendragiri 
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of Pishtapura go ? He does not come under any of these three 
groups. Did he fight alone, and thus form a sort of exception to 
the rule ? 

(5) Ll. 23-24 of the Allahabad Pillar Inscription run : — Sairn- 
halakadibhis = ca sarvva-dvipa-vdsibhir—dtmanivedana = Kanyopayan- 

addna ddi-updya-sevd-krta Mr. J ayaswal takes this 

to mean that ‘ the King of Siriihala and all the other islanders (or 
Oceanic rulers) . . . made their submission and acknowledged 
Saniudragupta as their Emperor . . . His India therefore embraced 
within its bounds Further India ’ (p. 156). Here too, the question 
is whether we are to take Harisena as ‘ seriously ’ as Mr. J ayaswal 
has done. It would have been easier to accept Harisena’s state- 
ments if the islands were mentioned separately by name, as Siriihala 
has been done. We cannot doubt that Siriihala had come into some 
sort of relation with Samudragupta, because it is thus mentioned 
by Harisena although we are still left in the dark as to the nature 
of the relation. But such .sweeping statements as the submission of 
all islanders, we must continue to regard with inirch suspicion and 
place little or no value on them. 

(6) Mr. Jayaswal’s theor}- about the tyranny of the early 
Guptas and their expulsion, etc. etc. is based primarily on a drama 
called Kanmiidi-mahotsava. This drama, of which^ neither the 
author nor the age is known, informs us, that a certain Candasena, 
who had usurped the throne of Pataliiiutra from the Varman Kings 
with the help of the Licchavis, lost his kingdom through his tyranny 
and died in exile. Mr. Jayaswal’s present tlieory hangs entirelv on 
the reference to the Licchavis and to the faint similarity of the name 
Candasena to Candragupta. The method in which he shows how 
Candasena could easil}' have been a corruption of Candragupta, is 
ingenious. But it would have been difficult to reh^ on the evidence 
of a mere drama even if the hero had been called Chandragupta of 
the Gupta dynast}’. Even then it w^ould have been at best a mere 
probability. As it is, we can hardly accept his theory when the 
very identity of the hero is questionable. 

Mr. Jayaswal seeks to support his theory by reading in 11 . 7-8 
of the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, a tragic tone of despair and last 
entreaty to Samudragupta on the part of his father, to revive the 
fjaternal kingdom. Combining these two evidences with Alberuni’s 
statement, Mr. Jayaswal considers it sufficiently established, that 
the Guptas were tyrannical rulers. But the passage in the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription, referred to above, is full of gladness 
and joy. There is no despair in it save that of the rejected rival 
princes. As for Alberuni's statement, there must have been some 
basis behind it. But the tyranny that tradition attributed to the 
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imperial Guptas in Alberuni’s time, might have referred in reality 
to other kings of the same dynasty, for all we know. As for the 
Puranic passages, referred to by Mr. Jayaswal, it will be clear to 
any one who cares to read them, that there the author is seeking to 
bring out the futility of all empires, ancient and modern, rather 
than express his disapproval of the rule of a particular d5aiasty. 
‘ Vanity of vanities ! All is vanity ’ ! — this is the dominant cry of 
the Puranas — ^which neither excludes the Guptas nor lays any 
special emphasis on them. 

In these articles, I have criticized Mr. J ayaswal’s views only so 
far as they refer to the Bharasivas, the Guptas and the Vakatakas. 
Many other views, expressed by him in the course of his dissertation 
are also hable to similar objections. One of them — his theory about 
the ^Mankayanas — has already been ably refuted by Mr. M. Rama 
Rao in I.H.Q., March, 1934, pp. I58ff. I shall conclude this paper 
by referring to another. Mr. Jayaswal would identify the Kushan 
general Vanasphara with the Puranic Visasphani (pp. 41-43). But 
Vanasphara’s date is generally accepted as ist century A.D., while 
Visasphani, since he comes after Vindhyasakti and Pravlra, is likely 
to have ruled in the 3rd century A.D. 



FURNITURE 

[MAN’S INDEBTEDNESS TO PLANTS] 

By Girija Prasanna Majumdar 

The common Indian term to denote furniture is Pali Sendsana 
and Sanskrit ^ayandsana. The $ayandsana or Sendsana is a com- 
pound consisting of two \xor As, -Dayana and dsana. When furni- 
ture is meant to be denoted in a collective sense we have the use 
of the form Sendsanam or Sayandsanam ; and where it is meant to 
be denoted in detail, we have the use of the plural form, ^ayand- 
nydsandni} In the Susruta, the Rajavallabha and the Bhavaprakasa 
we come across the use of Sayydsana instead of Sayandsana} 

In dealing with Sendsanam Buddhaghosa says ; the Sendsana 
is that which provides accommodation for sleep and rest. This 
.stands as a general term for l^edstead, seat and the rest (wliich go to 
constitute furniture, and structural or natural places for sleep, rest 
and comfort). It is, therefore, suggested in the Vina3’a-Suttavi- 
bliahga that the term Sendsana .signifies such things as — 

Manca — a couch or bed. Cf. Vin. IV, 39, 40, where 4 kinds are 
mentioned : masdraka, unndikdbaddha, kulirapddaka, dhacca- 
pddaka. Masdraka is a kind of couch or long chair. Its 
construction is described in Vin. II, 149 ; IV, 357, where it is 
said that it is made by boring a hole into the feet of the bed 
and putting through a notched end {manca-pdde vijjhitvd iattha 
attaniyo pavasetvd kato) ; cf. also Vimanavatthu Comm. 8, 9 ; 
hundtkdbaddha — is a sort of seat or bedstead ; see Vin. II, 149 ; 
IV, 40, 357; kulirapddaka — a sort of bedstead; Buddhaghosa 
explains it as a bedstead with carved legs, especially when 
carved to represent animal’s feet (Vin. Texts, III, 164) ; and 
dhacca-pddaka is a collapsible bed or chair, i.e. whose legs or 
feet can be put on and taken away at pleasure (by drawing 
out a pin) — Vin. II, 149 ; IV, 40, 46, 168, 169 ; see also Vibhanga 
Comm. 365; Suttanipata 401; Jataka III, 423; Dhammapada 
Comm. I, 89, 130 ; IV, 16 ; Vibhanga Comm. 20 and so on. 
Pitha — a seat, or chair, stool or bench. As in the case of Maiica four 
kinds are given at Vin. IV, 40 = 168 ; cf. also Vin. I, 47, 180 ; 


^ Cf. Ramayana, Sundarakanda, VI, 41. 

^ S.S., IV, xxiv, 81 ; for Rajavalladlia and Bhavaprakasa, see below. 
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II, 114, 149, 225 ; Anguttara N. Ill, 51 ; IV, 133 ; Viman- 
Vatthu I, discussed in detail at commentary 8. Manca-pitha — 
couch and chair — is mentioned at Vin. II, 270 sq. ; Anguttara, 

III, 51 ; and so on. 

Bliisi — a bolster, cushion, ^ — Vin. I, 287 sq. ; II, 150, 170 ; III, 90 ; 

IV, 279. Five kinds are allowed in a Vihara, viz. unna-bhisi, 
cola, vaka, tinu, panna, i.e. bolsters stuffed with wool, cotton, 
cloth, bark, grass or talipot leaves — Vin. II, i50=Vibhanga 
Comm. 365. 

Bimbohana — pillow ; cf. Vin. I, 47 ; II, 76, 150, 208, 209, 218 ; 
III, 90, 119 ; IV, 279 ; Sainyutta II, 268 ; Anguttara III, 240 ; 
Vibhahga Comm. 365 ; Visuddhimagga, 70 ; bhisi — bimbohana — 
bolster and pillow, Vin. I, 47 ; II, 208 ; Dhammapada Comm. 
I, 416 ; Vibhahga Comm. 365. 

\’ihara — a place of living, abode, a single room ; cf. Vin. II, 207, 
sq. ; i)igha N. II, 7 ; a larger building for housing bhikkhus, 
Vin. I, 58 ; III, 47, etc. 

Addhayoga — a certain kind of house ; cf. Vin. I, 58 = 96, 107, 139, 
239, 284 ; II, 146. 

Pasada — palace ; a building on high foundations ; cf. Vin. I, 58, 
96, 107, 239 ; II, 128, 146, 236 ; Digha N. II, 21 ; Anguttara I, 
64, etc. 

Hammiya — a long, storied mansion which has an upper chamber 
placed on the top ; cf. Vin. I, 58, 96, 239 ; II, 146 ; hammiya- 
gabbha — a chamber on the upper storey. Vin. II, 152. 

Guha- — natural cave; according to Buddhaghosa (Vin. I, 58= Fb/. 
Text I, 174) Guha means ‘ a hut of bricks, or in a rock, or of 
wood ’. Cf. Vin. I, 58. 96, 107 ; II, 146 ; III, 155 ; IV, 48 
(cf. Sattapanni guha) ; Jat. II, 418 ; VI, 574 ; Vimanavatthu 
50 - 

Atta — a watch-tower ; cf. Vin. I, 140 ; Digha Nikaya Comm. I, 209. 

Mala — open shed ; it may mean malaka which ‘ is a space marked 
off and usually terraced ’. In the Mahavihara at Anuradhapur 
there were 32 malakas : Dipavamsa XIV, 78 ; Mahavamsa 15, 
192. 

Lena-— cave dwelling ; cf. Vin. II, 146, where it is used as a collec- 
tive name for five kinds of hermitage, viz. vihara addayoga, 
pasada, hammiya and guha. Dena-guha— mountain cave— J. 
Ill, 511 ; cf. also Vin. I, 2o6=III, 248, etc. 

X'elu^gumbha— bamboo grove ; cf. Suttanipata Comm. 49, 75. 

Rukkha-mula — foot of a tree (taken as a dwelling). Co mm entary on 
Digha Nikaya I, 209, specifies this as ‘ yam kinci sanda-cchayam 
vivittam rukkha-mulam Cf. Anguttara II, 38 ; IV, 139, 
392 ; etc. Vin. I, 58, mentions ‘ rukkha-mula-senasana ’ (having 
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one’s bed and seat at the foot of a tree) as one of the 4 nissayas. 

Cf. also A. IV, 231. 

Mandapa — pavilion ; a temporary shed. Cf. Vin. I, 125 ; Visuddhi- 

magga 96, 300, 339 sq. Dhammapada Comm. I, 112 ; II, 45 ; 

Petavatthu Comm. 74, 171, 194 ; Vimanavatthu Comm. 173. 

In short whatsoever the bhikkhus have recotirse to as a resort, 
all that is called Sendsanam. The difference, however, is that such 
structural or natural resorts, as vihara, addhyayoga, pasada,liammiya, 
and guha are regarded as vihdrasendsanam (retreats for dwelling) ; 
such things of use as manca, pitha, bhisi and bimbohana go by the 
name of manca-pUha-sendsanam (elevated fixtures or furniture used 
for sleep and rest) ; such things as cilimika (cimilika — carpet — cf. 
Vin. II, 150, IV, 40), cammakhanda (piece of skin), tiiia-santhara 
(grass mat) ; panna-santharo (leaf mat) are distinguished as santhata- 
sendsanam (furniture that can be spread and folded), and whatso- 
ever resort (bamboo-grove, tree shade and the like) is used as occa- 
sional retreat, is called okdsa-sendsanam. These four kinds of 
sendsana (dwellings, retreats, fixture or furniture), are all com- 
prehended by one and the same term— sendsana.^ Here we are just 
concerned with that kind of senasana which corresponds with house- 
hold furniture. The necessity or the utility of such senasana is 
clearly set forth thus in the Susruta, the Rajavallabha and the 
Bhavaprakasa ^ : — 

The beds and seats (constituting the household furniture) are 
useful and indispensable as a means of relieving fatigue, inducing 
sound sleep, maintaining vigour and providing restful ease and 
comfort. It is definitely suggested that the furniture is no furniture 
if it fails to serve as a means to these ends." 


* Seti c’ eva asati ca etthati senasanain, manca-pithadinain etani adhivacanam. 
Ten’ aha : senasanane ti. Manco pi senasanani pitham pi bhisi pi bimbohanam 
pi viharo pi addhj'ayogo pi pasado pi hatnmiyaui pi gtiha pi atto pi male pi Icnain 
pi velu-gumbo pi rukkha-mulain pi maudapo pi senasanain. Yattha va pana 
bhikkhu patikkamanti sabbam etani senasanani’ ti. Api ca viharo addhayogo 
pasado hammiyani guha ti, idam vihara-seiiasanain nauia. Manca pitham bhisi 
bimbohanam ti idam raanca-piUia .senasanani nama. Cilimika camma-khanda 
tina-santharo panna-santharo ti idam santliata-senasanaip nama. Yattha va pana 
bhikkhu patikkhamantiti, idam okasa-senasanam namiiti evam catubbidham sena- 
sanani hoti. Tam sabbam pi senasana-gahanena gahitam eva. — Sumatigala-vilasini, 
Samannaphala-suttavannana, D. II, 66; P.T.S., part i, pp. 208-09: Pali-English 
Dictionary — Rhys Davids and Stede. 

* wrf*nB^ i«j • 

WITH II S.S., IV, xxiv, 81. 
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The earliest record of household furniture is to be found in the 
Vedic texts where we get mentioned such articles as : 

Aksu — wicker-work. * 

Upa-barhana — cushion or pillow.* 

Upadhana — cushion of a seat.* 

Upastarana— in the description of a couch — a coverlet.* 

Talpa — a bed or couch * ; it sometimes used to be made of udumbara 
wood.® 

Paryahka — seat.'' 

Pitha- — stool.* 

Prostha — a broad bench over which women lay down to sleep.* 
Bhitti — mat of split reeds.'" 

Vahya — a couch or bed of a comfortable kind used by women." 
^ahku — wooden peg. '* 

Dayana ^ — couch. ' * 

6urpa — a wicker-work basket." 

Spinning wheels — ^spindles and looms formed furniture in every house 
‘ as women wove their own clothes ’.‘® 


II ’ctswwm: i 

ii HT^srarrn: i 

Cf. Atthasalin'i, p. 8o — Mancapithadisu yam kind rajaniyam photthabba- 
vatthum (among beds and seats whatsoever is agreeable to sense of touch). 

1 R.V., I, i8o, 5 ; A.V., VIII, 8, i8 ; IX, 3, 18. 

* R.V., X, 85. 7 ; A.V., IX, 5, 8 ; XII, 2, 9, 20 ; etc. 

» A.V., XIV, 2, 65. 

‘ R.V., IX, 69, 5 ; A.V., V, 19, 12 ; Kaus. Up. i, 5. 

® R.V., VII, 55, 8 : A.V., V, 17, 12 ; XIV, 2, 31, 41 ; Taitt. Sam. VI, 2, 6, 4. 

* Taitt. Brah., I, 2, 6, 5. 

’ A.V., XV, 3, 3. 

* Vaj. Sam. XXX, 21 ; Taitt. Brah. Ill, 4, 17, i. 

» R.V., VII, 55, 8. 

Sat. Brah. Ill, 5, 3, 9. 

R.V., VII, 55 , 8 ; A.V., IV, 5, 3 ; 20, 3 ; XIV, 2, 30. 

>2 R.V., I, 164, 48. 

« A.V., III, 25, I ; V, 29, 8. 

A.V., IX, 6, 16 ; X, 9, 26 ; XI. 3, 4 ; XII, 3, 19 ; etc. 

R.V., I, 92, 3. Cf. Ahguttara-Nikaya III, 37, where the Buddha instructs 
the newly married daughters of rich householder thus — ‘ Ye te bhattu abbhantara 
kammanta unna ti va kappasa ti va, tattha dakkha bhavissama analasa ’. See 
Vedic Index, 2 vols. ; Rig-Veda — Eng. transl. by Wilson, 6 vols. ; Rig-V'edic Culture 
by A. Das, pp. 193-197. 
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In the next stage we have certain definite statements in the 
Pah Nikayas and Vinaya texts enumerating certain typical articles 
of household furniture and indirectly throwing fight on the actual 
state of things. All that they set forth is but a stock list of articles 
from the use of which the Buddha himself refrained, and of articles 
of which a restricted use was allowed in the case of the bhikkhus. 
Similar light may be obtained also from certain prohibitive rules in 
the Jaina canons regarding the use of such articles.* 

First, in connection with the statement in the Dighanikaya 
(I) b 15). we may note that the fist supplied contains articles of 
luxury and comfort which were in use among certain sections of 
religieux, the Sramanas and Brahmanas,- and from the use of which 
the Buddha himself refrained.* The list contains such articles as ; — 

Asandi — Moveable settees, high and six feet long. According to the 
commentary on Pacittiya 87 the height of chairs and beds 
should be limited to 8 great inches (attahgulapadakam karitab- 
bain sugatahgulena annatra hetthimaya ataniya ’ti thapetva 
hetthimam ataniyam). Cf. Jataka I, 208, where a man lies 
down on an asandi so as to be able to look up and watch the 
stars. The smaller asandiko is allowed in the Buddhist order 
by the Vinaya II, 149 ; cf. also Vin. I, 192 ; II, 142, 163, 169, 
170. The asandi is selected, according to the ^atapatha Brah- 
niana III, 35, 105 (Eggeling), as the right sort of seat for the 
king in both the Vajapeya and the Inauguration ceremonies 
because of its height. In later da3’^s asandi came to mean a 
four-footed bedstead — like bier carrying dead body. According 
to Ajita Kesa-Kambali’s doctrine — asandi-pancama purisd — 


* For such articles of furniture as seat (inuktasana, karanata, pada-pufichana- 
digata), stool, bed, pleasant seats, lofty beds, curtains, screens, couches, ceiling cloth, 
broom, basket, chamber-pot, chair with woven twine seat, etc. etc., see Uttarii- 
dhyayana, Feet. I, 22 ; VII, 8, 9 ; XV, 4 ; XVI, i, 5 ; XVII, 2, 14 ; XXI, 22 ; XXIII, 
17 ; XXIX, 31 ; XXX, 28 ; XXXV, 4 ; Sutrakrtahga, Bk. I, L,ect. Ill, Ch. ii, 
17 ; Beet. IV, Ch. ii, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14. 15 ; and Lect. IX, 21. — Jaina Sutras, part ii, 
S.B.E. 45, Oxford, 1895. 

_ Yatha va pan’ eke bhonto samana-brahmaua saddha-deyyani bhojanani 
bhufijitva te eyarupam uccasayana-mahasayanam anuyutta viharanti, seyyathidanr 
asandiQi paUahkarn gonakarn cittakain patikani patalikain tulikarn vikatikaiii 
uddalomitfi^ ekanta-lomim katthissaqr koseyyam kuttakani hatthattharam assat- 
tharaqi ajina-ppavenim kadali-miga-pavara paccattharanam sauttara-cchadaiq 
ubhato-lohitakupadhanam-iti va iti evarupa uccasayana-mahasayana pativirato 
Samano-Gotamo ti ’. Dighanikaya, i, i, 15, Majjhima-^ila. This list also recurs at 
Anguttara III, 63, 3 (A.I. 181), Mahavagga V, 10, 4: Cullavagga, V, 3, 37; VI, 8, 

1 ; 13, 14- _ 

* Uccasayana-mahasayana pativirato Samano Gotamo-Culla-sila, D. i, i, 10. 
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besides the four men the corpse on the four-footed bier formed 
the fifth {dsandi-pancama purisd matamddaya gacchanti — D. 
ii, 23 ; Majjhima Nikaya I, p. 575, D.N. I, p. 55). Here 
dsandipancama means dsandipancanidti mpanna-mancena pan- 
cama ; but according to Buddhaghosa the bier itself is the fifth : 
manco-c’eva cattdro manca-pdde gahetvd tthitd cattdro purisd 
cdti attho. 

Pallahka — Divans with animal figures carved on the supports. Cf. 
Vin. II, 163, 170 ; Samutta I, 95 ; Jat. I, 268 ; IV, 396 ; 
V, 161 ; Vimanavatthu 31 ; Petavatthu II, 12 ; III, 3 ; and soon. 

Gonaka — Goat’s hair coverlets with very long fleece (of a pallahka) — 
cf. Vimana Vatthu 81, Petavatthu III, i ; Ahguttara I, 137 = 
III, 50 = IV, 394- 

Cittaka — Patch work counterpanes of many colours. Citta-atha- 
raka — a variegated carpet. Digha N. Comm. I, 256. 

Patika — White blankets ; cf. Ahguttara I, 137, 181 ; III, 50 ; IV, 
94, 231, etc. 

Patalika — Woolen coverlets embroidered with flowers, usually com- 
bined with patika. Cf. Vin. I, 192 ; II, 162 ; Ahg. I, 137, 
181 : III, 50, etc. 

Tulika — 'Quilts stuffed with cotton wool, or mattress. Cf. Vin. I, 
192 ; II, 150 ; Ahg. I, 181. 

V’ikatika — Coverlets embroidered with figures of lions, tigers, etc. 
Cf. Ahg. I, 181 ; Vin. I, 192. 

tJddalomi — Rugs with fur on both sides ; according to Vinaya I, 
192 = 11, 163, 169, it is a kind of couch or bed (or rug on a couch). 

Ekantalomi — ^Rugs with fur on one .side. Cf. Vin. I, 192 ; II, 163 ; 
169 ; Ahg. I, 181. 

Katthissa — A silken coverlets embroidered with gems. Cf. Vin. 
192 = 11, 163 ; Commentary on Dighanikaya I, 87. 

Koseyya — Silk coverlets. Cf. Vin. I, 192, 281 ; II, 163, 169. 

Kuttaka — Carpets large enough for 16 dancers. Cf. Ahg. I, 181 ; 
Vin. I, 192=11, 163. 

Hatthatthara assatthara rathatthara — Elephant, horse and chariot 
rugs ; attharana — is a covering, carpet, cover or rug. Cf. Vin. II, 
291 ; Ahg. II, ‘56 ; III, 53, etc. 

Ajina-ppaveni — Rugs of antilope skins sewn together to form a 
covering of the .size of a couch. Cf. Vin. I, 192 ; it is described 
as ajina-cammehi mancappamdnena sibbitvd kata paveni — 
Dighanikaya Comm. I, 87 ; Ahg. I, 181. 

Kadali-miga-pavara paccattharana — Rugs of the skins of plantain 
antelope. Cf. Ahg. I, 181= Vin. I, 192=11, 163, 169; it is 
mentioned in connection with pallanka in Ahg. I, 137 ; III, 
50 ; IV, 394. 
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Saiittara-cchada — Carpets with awnings above them. Cf. Ahg. I, 
i8i ; III, 50. 

Ubhato-lohitakupadhana — Sofas with red pillows for the head and 
feet. Cf. Sarnutta II, 267 ; Milinda. 366 ; Ahg. I, 137, 181 ; 
III, 50 ; Jat. iv, 201 ; V, 5o6.‘ 

Secondly, the injunction in the Vinaya Pitaka allowing 
restricted use of domestic furniture, sets forth the following 
articles — 

VI, 2, 3 — Bedsteads made of laths of split bamboo (p. 164). 

VI, 2, 4 — A rectangular chair, an armed chair, a sofa, a sofa with 
arms to it, a state chair, a cushioned chair, a chair raised on a 
pedestal, a chair with many legs, a board (to recline on), a cane 
bottomed chair, a straw-bottomed chair, — were allowed to the 
Bhikkus by the Blessed One (p. 165). 

A'l, 2, 5 — A low couch and a lofty couch. 

\'I, 2, 6 — Carpet, mattress stuffed with cotton, cotton pillows, 
cotton — if it be of any of these three kinds ; cotton produced on 
trees, cotton produced on creepers, cotton produced on potaki 
grass (p. 167). 

VI, 2, 7 — Bolsters of five kinds : those stuffed with wool, or cotton 
cloth, or bark, or grass, or talipot leaves, a bed coverlet, chairs 
and bedsteads covered (with upholstered cushions to fit them) : 
coverings were bespattered with dye and coloured in patches 
(pp. 168, 169). 

VI, 3, 3— Curtains (p. 173). 

VI, 3, 5 — Ceiling cloth to protect against snakes falling. Bamboos 
to hang your robes on and strings to hang robes on (p. 175)- 
VI, 3, 6 — Moveable screens (p. 176).* 

Then again in the Patimokka we find mention of a bedstead, 
a chair, a mat, a stool apparently of wickerwork, or as the Vibhahga 
says, made of bark, of niimja grass, of uUra roots, or of bulrushes ; 
bedsteads or chairs with removable legs (p. 34). In Pa. 53*54 
notice directions as to the constructions of bedsteads and chairs for 
a Bhikkhu are given. The Mahavagga (I, 25, 15-16) mentions 


' Dighanikaya I, i, 15 ; Dialogues of the Buddha, Rhys Davdds, II. 

pp. II-13 — High and large couches ; Pali-English Dictionary, Rhys Davids and 
Stede. 

* For original texts, see the Vinaya I’itaka in Bali, \'ols, I-I\s Oldeuberg. 

* Cullavagga VI. On Dwellings and Furniture. S.B.Pi. XX ; Vinaya Texts, 
Fart III, pp. 157-223 ; also Cu. VIII, i, 3-5 ; and the foot-note 3 to Cu. VIII, i, 4, 
pp. 278-279, S.B.F. XX. 
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carpets, chair, bedstead with movable supporters, spitton box and 
a board to recline on — as bed-room furniture. The Cullavagga 
(V, 19) gives decorated divans as dining hall furniture. The floor of 
the bed-rooms and other halls used to be matted (Cu. viii, i, 4-5). 
But their usual seat was mat and the great personages used variously 
ornamented mats and the royal seats used to be beautifully painted 
and enriched.* 

Thus we have a fairly exhaustive hst of articles of household 
furniture which were in use among the members of the Buddhist 
Holy Order and among certain classes of Indian religieux, in a more 
or less restricted sense as early as the fifth or sixth century B.C., 
if not earher. The Pali texts and commentaries give us not only 
names but descriptions, and even details of material and make. 
The monks or the ascetics did not make them, these were generally 
made for them and given them as gifts, or procured from the funeral 
ground where these were left unused {tena kho pan a samayena satn- 
ghassa sosdniko masdrako manco, etc., uppanno hoti — Cu. VI, 2, 3-4). 
Moreover, when these articles were found in use among the ascetics 
and recluses, the general people of the time used to complain of a 
life of luxury and ease befitting the man of the world {manussd 
vihdracdrikam dhindantd passitvd ujjhdyanti khiyanti vipdcenti : 
seyyathdpi gihi kdmabhogino ’ti). The description, therefore, is 
primarily a description of secular life,-— the state of things which 
characterized the actual social life of ancient India, particularly the 
life lived by the aristocracy. On this head we have a clear evidence 
in the Vatsyayana Kamasutra giving a vivid description of typical 
articles of domestic furniture then in use among the fashionable 
people, the Ndgarakas. 

‘ The articles that Vatsyayana first draws attention to, in the 
Nagaraka’s appartment, are two couches with beds, soft and com- 
fortable and spotlessly white, sinking in the middle, and having 
rests for the head and feet at the top and the bottom. At the head 
of his bed is a kurca-sthdna, a stand, or perhaps a niche for placing 
an image of the deity he worships, besides, at the head there is also 
an elevated shelf serving the purpose of a table, whereon are placed 
articles necessar}^ for his toilet in the early dawn. On the floor is a 
vessel for catching the spittle. On the wall, on ndgadantakas 
(brackets) are ranged his vina, a casket containing brushes and 
other requisites for painting, a book, and the garland of the 
Kurantaka flower. Not far from the couch, on the floor, is spread 
a carpet with cushions for the head, and besides, there are boards 


* Buddhist Records of the Western World, I, ii, 6, p. 75. 
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for playing a chess and dice. Outside the room is the Nagaraka’s 
aviary where are hung cages of birds for game and sport.’' 

^ w I ' sTfir^^i^wT ?Wt I I 

I S^: I I I 

I i8WrHff*rv®uft[ l ” Kamasutra, Sadharanamadhikaratiam, 

Ch. iv, 4, pp. 115-116 — Mahesh Pal edition ; see also Social Life — Chakladar. 
pp. I54-I55- 




PREHISTORIC TRADE-ROUTES AND COMMERCE 


By Panchanan Mitra 

It is very difficult to trace the trade routes and channels of 
commerce in times of wliich we have no written records or hterary 
tradition. We have mainh' to rely on distribution of objects not 
made out of local materials and to trace the source of origin of the 
material and find out the route of its possible distribution through 
a survey of all the sites excavated in the intermediate zones. It is 
also very much possible that trade routes and migration routes 
would often coincide both being selected b>' man for his easiest 
convenience and carried through paths of the least difficulty. 

In Palaiolithic times we can speak of no trade-routes properly 
so-called for it is very doubtful if there was any trade as we under- 
stand by that term amongst hunting tribes when surplus products 
would hardly be available. But if any methods of preservation of 
food were known surel}' some means would be found to carr)^ food 
from tribe to tribe and this would break the monotony of the food 
supply and the available food resources of each tribe. If Australians 
are taken to be a surv'ival from a hunting mode of existence which 
was the only possible type of life in Pateolithic times and if Totemic 
organization has as one of its functions the raising of different types 
of food by' different totem-bearing tribes then it seems that Palaeoli- 
thic peoples might also have evolved some methods of barter or 
exchange between contiguous tribes. 

Besides exchange of food from tribe to tribe within a limited 
area there would be also a great trade in rare products which would 
be prized for beauty as objects of vanity and serve for personal 
adornment or would be specially prized as being more durable and 
so highly more efficacious in the use as weapons of offence or imple- 
ments to shape other objects. Tlie use of sea-shells as necklaces 
would be very ancient in Palaeolithic times and we know in Combe 
Capelle perforated shells have been found with the skeleton. ‘ Per- 
forated shells of Littorina ohtusa were extensively used as ornaments 
by the Aurignacians of some 30,000 years ago, especially on head 
dresses and other ajiparel as w'ell as necklaces’. (MacCurdy, Human 
Origins, I. 157.) 

We also know of the dispersal at least in one case of one type 
of specially prized flint, the bees-wax flint. ‘ De Saint-Venant who 
made a special study of the subject found Pressigny flints far away 
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from the centre of dispersal in Indre-at I^oire to Brittany, Northern 
France, Bel^um, Italy and Western Switzerland (MacCurdy, 
Human Ori^ns, II. 159.) 

In reading the accounts of travels of early explorers in North 
America such as Mackenzie we find that the Esquimaux in those 
tracts had regular depredatory raids on Chippewayan territory com- 
ing in search of good flint. 

We can have some, if not definite, at least vague idea of the 
regular avenues of human communication from the fact that the 
migrations of Palaeolithic peoples evidently came along well-defined 
tracts. It is very difficult to map out the routes as we cannot do 
yet till all the regions are thoroughly explored. But that the Neander- 
thal had some centre of dispersal and much more so the Cro-Magnons 
came from some region and spread in a regular fashion over the 
most of Europe cannot be denied. 

The Palaeolithic migration-routes in Europe are not very 
definitely traceable and yet we could see from the distribution of 
Chellean and Acheullean as contrasted with Mousterian two channels 
one the Pre-Mousterian spreading through Central Europe gradually 
to France, the other originating we know not where but apparently 
connected with the distribution area from Kenya across the Medi- 
terranean in Africa and going further East right through Arabia into 
India. The distribution of the Neanderthal types in Galilee, Tabun 
and Skuhl, the Neanderthaloid character of the Rhodesian and 
Ngandoang skulls, the finding of Mousterian type of implements 
from Gobi desert not to speak of other parts like Egypt and Arabia 
and India from which they have been reported shows also the 
possibility of there having been one or more culture-centres and the 
spread therefrom along definite routes. 

Morgan’s map of the Early Palaeolithic cultures in relation to 
the possible glaciated portions of the earth of that epoch shows 
that geographic factor was very important. The routes of migra- 
tion then in Palaeolithic times would obviously be those that would 
be availed of in later times with this difference that glaciation would 
make a great change in Northern latitudes and higher altitudes 
where the routes would have been much further south. 

The origins of the Cro-Magnons have not yet been finally ascer- 
tained and yet if we map out the distributions of the different 
Palaeohthic cultures and superpose them on one another certain 
interesting lines would obviously stand out. It is rather unfortunate 
that we cannot get the maps of the areas outside Europe so definitely 
as in the European zone and even in the latter horizon there are 
immense tracts that still await systematic survey. Taking up 
Prof. MacCurdy ’s maps of the distribution of the Chellean and 
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Acheullean, Mousterian and Upper Palaeolithic cultures we find 
definite zones where the distribution is thicker and also well-defined 
area. We would leave aside the heavily dotted areas in France and 
England and study the distribution areas on the other side of the 
Mediterranean in N. Africa and Asia Minor. We find the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Syria, the North of Africa near Egypt and Gafsa in 
Tunis and another point near Gibralter occurs in most of the cases. 
This shows that the centres of culture of the Old Stone Age or rather 
their channels of movement had fixed definite tracts when a large 
area is taken into consideration. It is true that in the Chellean and 
Acheullean distribution we miss the African site opposite Gibraltar 
but Gafsa, and Adlun or Antelias, Egypt, East Africa and South 
Africa seem to have been occupied by Early Palaeolithic, Mousterian 
and Aurignacian men-so the route round the Mediterranean lay 
more likely through the North of Africa for on the European side 
we miss the Balkans definitely in Chellean and Acheullean times and 
Central Europe comes in with many sites in Mousterian and Aurig- 
nacian cultures. On the other hand if the ethnographic connections 
with the Bushman jjaintings and cave-art of Pakeolithic F'rance and 
Spain have any basis we may be permitted in thinking of dispersal 
of peoples in Southern Europe in connection with the cultures of 
Kenya and Cape Colony. Similarly if the Esquimaux as Boule 
thinks are comparable with the Yellow(?) Chancelade races of 
France the retreat of these races mu.st have followed the same 
tracts as those of the Reindeer across the North of Europe. 

With the advent of Neolithic times and its pottery, agriculture, 
domestication of plants and animals grew the sense of property and 
surplus materials were available for exchange. The mining of bees- 
wax flint has already been referred to. 

‘ The geographic distribution of obsidian is likewise easily trace- 
able because of its color and its association with volcanic regions ; 
it is confined in Europe to limited areas in France (Cantal) Bohemia, 
Hungary, the Greek Archipelago, and in Italy (vicinity of Naples). 
Neolithic traffic in obsidian is traceable in Italy and the Greek 
Archipelago. 

The frequency with which one encounters ornaments and iin})le- 
ments of jade or nephrite in Neolithic stations of Europe can be 
explained only on the ground of its being an object of barter 
Heinrich Fischer was obviously wrong in supposing all jade and jade 
ornaments to be of Asiatic origin. Although the occurrence of jade 
in nature is much more limited geographically than the Neolithic 
distribution of jade objects, G. F. Kunz in 1899 found at Jordansmuhl 
(Silesia) a single mass of jade large enough to have met the needs 
of Neolithic man over the whole of Europe. J ade in Europe can thus 
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be accounted for without making a draft on Asia, but commerce is 
the logical explanation of its Neolithic dissemination. 

A very important line of evidence bearing on prehistoric com- 
merce is furnished by amber. During the Neolithic Period amber 
continued to be rare except in the Baltic region. It has not been 
reported from the kitchen-middens, but northern sepultures dating 
from the later epochs of the Neolithic have yielded many amulets 
and ornaments of amber. Symbolic axes and hammers of amber 
have been found in various northern stations (Bornholm, Vester- 
Gottland and Bohuslan). The first Bronze age merchants who 
carried metal wares into the North brought back amber which there- 
after became an important articles of commerce throughout Europe.'^ 

The nature of Neolithic trade is not yet fully understood as is 
more and more apparent from a study of tribes who have not 
had any metals. Neolithic man had very much complex life and 
the need was always present of exchange of one kind of commodities 
for another. The sphere of exchange might have been usually a 
ver}^ narrow or a restricted one or it might have been widespread. 
The different strands of Neolithic culture have not yet been clearly 
differentiated. All the different items of Neolithic culture may 
have had a long history and separate centres of origin and dispersal. 
The domestication of plants and animals shows really that the 
origin lay somewhere very far from the centres of culture in Europe 
where we find them at times almost side by side as in the early 
Lake Dwellings. So ever>' item of culture of Neolithic times has a 
different history and the routes by which they travelled are bound 
to throw some light on the prehistoric route. Wheat, Barley, rye, 
linen, the pig, the horse, the cattle had been domesticated and had 
been some objects of value and importation before they were locally 
raised from the foreign imported stock. So also would have been 
different objects of basketry and matting which must have preceded 
and persisted in times to be used as objects of every day use or 
clothing even prior to weaving projjer. But these perishable objects 
would leave no vestiges archseologically. That is why our history 
of prehistoric trade has to begin with the tale of the metal and 
precious stones. True it is pottery is imperishable and someday 
the whole question of origin and distribution of handmade and the 
later wheehnade pottery may be cleared up. The wheel itself made 
such a difference to transportation in the old world as we know 
from its contrast with the New world — has its history been clearly 
traced except leading to the usual wrangle between Egyptologues 
and Sumerologues as to the priority in one place or another. Elliot 


^ Prof. G. G. MacCurdy — Human Origins, Vol. II, pp. 159-160. 
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Smith however much he might be decried against opened some of 
the studies by a study of prehistoric boat designs — from Scandinavia 
to the Pacific regions. Sea-borne traffic however slow and primitive 
it might have been did and could exist among primitive peoples. A 
Neolithic invention might have upset the economic structure of a 
tract and led to considerable barter and trade and resulted in one 
tribe becoming rich with that wealth which would have been con- 
sidered valuable no matter whether it was cowry shell or some staple 
food. The complexity of the processes would have led to specializa- 
tion and careful guarding of the secrets for a good long time when 
it would be a trade monopoly of a particular primitive guild. Man 
was a great wandering animal and if here was a common cradle 
from which he had travelled to the furthest extremities even in 
Eolithic times with the canoe or sledge and still more the wheeled 
vehicle he would have not only migrated once in awhile but also 
moved to and fro and carried on barter and trade in a crude way. 
The picture drawn by Prof. Cleland of Neolithic life is somewhat 
different. ‘ The Neolithic peoples no longer wandered from place to 
place but had fixed places of abode with crude but not uncomfortable 
Imts and villages. They were nearly or quite self-supporting ; they 
made their own cloth, manufactured their own potter}', raised crops, 
and supplied their larders with meat from their own flocks supple- 
mented by what they could get by hunting. Under conditions such 
as these, there was little incentive for trade. Each village was 
sufficient for itself. If a village was situated in a region deficient in 
flint or rocks needed for stone hammers and axes, it might be 
necessary to go long distances for it, or to secure it by barter. Small 
quantities of amber in the Lake dwellings of Switzerland must have 
l)een secured by trade from neighbouring tribes and there is evidence 
that tribes in Eastern Galicia gave flint to the people of the Baltic 
coast for amber. Trade such as this was chiefly confined to the 
community or the cultitral circle, and had little effect on the general 
culture of the time.’* 

About amber trade in the Neolithic age Navarro writes : — ‘ The 
evidence is not at present sufficient to warrant the assumption 
that there was a transcontinental trade in amber prior to the Bronze 
Age. If Northern amber was finding its way to the Mediterranean 
before that epoch it must have come by the sea. A maritime route 
between the British Isles and the Iberian peninsula was it is generally 
admitted in existence in very early times. The idea of building 
megalithic tombs was probably brought into these islands from 


* H. F. Cleland : Commerce and Trade routes in Prehistoric Europe (Eco- 
nomic Geography, Vol. Ill, p. 233. 
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Spain by way of Brittany and the introduction of the flat axe seems 
to have come from the same direction. In spite of the sporadic 
occurrence of natural amber on the East coast of England, it is not 
improbable that in these islands also as Montelius has shown that as 
far back as the Late Stone Age, a lively commerce existed over the 
North Sea between England and Scandinavia. The possibilit}^ of 
Northern amber reaching the Iberian peninsula is not therefore as 
strange as it might seem at first glance. Amber occurs on two 
chalcolithic sites ; twice at Alcala (South Portugal) and once at 
Los Millares (South Eastern Spain). It has been also found on two 
early sites in the East Mediterranean region.’ ’ 

Chalcolithic trade relations in the East 

Long before the copper and Bronze ages set in Europe there 
was a great ferment and cultural interrelationships and evidently 
trade in the earh’^ chalcolithic centres in Asia. V. Gordon Childe® 
in his several works is trying to trace the connections of the far- 
spread cultures in times of the early invention of metals and slightly 
prior to them. From ethnographic considerations it is certain that 
some sort of primitive navigation sufficient to take men of a very 
lowly palaeolithic culture across the Banda deep into Australia is 
extremely ancient. The presence of Azilo-Tardenoisian fishers on 
the island of Oronsay at a time when it was submerged 25 feet more 
than to-day has the same implications. The Syrian coast and pre- 
sumably also the shores of Little Africa were all occupied by fishing 
tribes in Upper Palaeolithic times. Such may very well have 
ventured upon short coastal voyages. The hoe cultivators of the 
interior in the course of their expansion would impinge upon the 
maritime communities. Mutual accomodation might result in a 
new' economy based upon cultivation plus fishing. The communities 
of the coast, their numbers augmented by the improved food-supply 
thus assured, would then participate in the work of propaganda and 
colonization, this time by maritime routes. 

It is not irrelevant to recall how early voyagers were supplied 
with foodstuffs. The sailors sent by Necho to round Africa took 
a stock of grain with them in their ships. During the bad season, 
they beached their vessels, planted grain and awaited the harvest 
before proceeding. At least on the Nile by the time of the new 
Kingdom cattle were transported b3'^ boat from Nubia to Lower 

1 J. M.de Navarro — Prehistoric Routes, etc. (Geographical Journal, Vol. LXVI, 
1925), p. 483. 

® See specially Ch. X, New Light on the Most Ancient East— the oriental 
prehule to European Prehi.story (London, 1934). 
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Egypt. On the Aegean the transportation of a horse by water is 
depicted on a Minoan seal. The propagation of a culture by sea- 
ways, including the transportation of cereals and even animals is by 
no means incompatible with quite early means of navigation.’ * 

In }>rehistoric Egypt the earliest evidences of trade are to be 
found in Badarian culture -the oldest agriculturists perhaps. They 
lived in regular villages and were skilled in polishing hard stone, 
weaving basketry, potmaking and the carving of wood bone and 
ivory. In addition they were acquainted with copper. Thej^ had 
some trade being plentifully supplied with marine shells from the 
Red Sea for necklaces and of malachite probably from vSinai for eye- 
paint.* 

Near the Fayuin there was almost a cognate culture which also 
had a plentiful stipply of shells from the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea.® 

In early predynastic Egypt ‘ Foreign relations were more 
extensive and regular than before. Besides copper and malachite 
from Sinai and gold from Nubia, obsidian and lapis lazuli from 
Western Asia, coniferous woods from .Syria and perhaps emery from 
Naxos found their way to upper Egypt. Perhaps to facilitate such 
intercourse the Egyptians had evolved a very serviceable boat made 
out of bundles of papyrus lashed together. It gave support for two 
square cabins amidships and was propelled by seven or eight pairs of 
oars, the steersman standing sheltered by a bow of the stern. Boats 
of this type are never depicted with sails spread while the later 
“ foreign ” barques are thus represented. With the same trade might 
be connected the elaboration and widespread of those alphabetiform 
signs that appear scratched on our vases, signs whose original is 
ultimately to be sought in palaeolithic marks.’ * 

In the second predynastic civilization we find some elements 
.struck deep into the Asiatic soil in connection with the Osiris 
legends and the chief port that lay in the Western delta in the 
harpoon nome. It is through the medium of the latter that Egypt 
came into contact with Crete and probably some Syrian influences 
too were transmitted acro.ss the sea across this channel. In any 
case, in one Predynastic grave was found a miniature celt pierced 
for suspension as an amulet : a type very common in Crete and 
vSyria."^ 

Coming to a little later time, just in the early beginnings of the 
Dynastic cultures in Egypt we find the trade relations were becoming 


* The Most Ancient East, pp. 231-232. 

* Ibid., p. 52. 

* Ibid., p. 66. 


® Ibid., p. 58. 

’’ lUd., pp. 95-96. 
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more wide-spread. ‘ Copper ore must be mined in Sinai, gold in 
Nubia, and cedar woods for the royal tombs was imported from 
Paros and from Asia came obsidian, now in quantities sufficient for 
the manufacture of vases, lapis lazuli, and other stones. 

Direct proof of protodynastic intercourse with North Syria is 
afforded by the French excavations at By bios where a flint knife, 
alate theriomorphic palette a vase in the form of a camel and other 
articles of indubitably Egyptian provenance have been unearthed. 
Corresponding proof of trade along the Red Sea is afforded by the 
late Predynastic cemetery at Ras Samudai containing Fate Pre- 
dynastic vases and slate palettes. The multitude of Red Sea 
shells and protodynastic graves and town sites indicates the regularity 
of trade in this direction, and the Tridacna shell that begins to 
appear in Crete about this time must have come by way of Egypt. 

Certain or problematic Mesopotamian contacts have been 
thought to exist on the evidence of devices and artistic motives 
that constituted permanent elements in Mesopotamian civilization 
by the Proto Dynastic Egyptians.’ ' 

Coming to what Childe calls the first Prediluvian culture or 
rather the Elamite culture of Susa I and A1 Ubaid we find that 
‘Commercial relations of some sort were sufficiently well established 
to bring obsidian in abundance from Armenia to the banks of the 
Kerkha and Southern Babj'lonia together with bitumen from the 
wells near Hit. Tapis lazuli from Central Persia or Afghanistan has 
been found at Susa I, and at Eridu, at Tell Kaudini in Baluchistan.’® 

Quite an advance is marked in the Second Prediluvian civiliza- 
tion of Mesopotamia and Elam with the invention of writing and 
the harnessing of animal motive power who extended their trade 
relations essential to an existence on an alluvial plain till they 
exchanged goods with Anatolia and Egypt.® 

‘ The same pictographic writing as was current at J emdet Neser 
was in use in Southern Mesopotamia as tablets from Umma and 
Urshow though the cities of its cribes have not yet been reached by 
excavations . . . Writing wheeled vehicles seem all purely Meso- 
potamian . . . Egyptians and Babylonians were no longer who at best 
bartered their manufactures for the gleanings of barbarous Beduins 
or sent out occasional expeditions to win copper in Sinai or the 
Taurus. The products of the Babylonian industries were being 
marketed on the Nile ; the fabrics of Egypt were in use in Elam. 
Caravans were travelling up and down the Euphrates across the 
deserts ; ships were sailing between Syria and the delta.’ * 


* Ibid., pp. 113-114. ^ Ibid., p. 129. 

* Ibid., p. 146. * Ibid., p. 168. 
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With the rise of Sumer as a factor in the intercourse in this 
region we find the coming in of very distant Indus valley regions 
in the horizon of the trade. ‘ Egypt and Sumer were civilized 
countries, whose citizens were not restricted to the external relations 
of direct or indirect barter or to the planting of mining colonies. In 
each country there existed specialized craftsmen who whether free 
or servile, were emancipated from the bonds of the primitive clan and 
would gravitate in accordance with purely economic laws to the 
centres where trade and wealth were concentrated. At the time 
Sumer was the focal point, and thither would come artificers from 
other lands bringing with them their native crafts and inventions . . . 
The first prosperity of Sumer was bound up with Indian intercourse 
. . . The regularity and intimacy of the intercourse with India is 
])roved by the occurrence of Sumerian sites of objects imported from 
the Indus valley, the oldest indisputable instances in the world of 
manufactured goods of precisely defined provenance being trans- 
ported for long distances from the centre of their fabrication. 
At Umma Eagash, Ur, and Kish, in the last two instances in Pre- 
Sargonic deposits, have been found rectangular stamp-seals of steatite 
in some instances glazed, which agree precisely in shape, material, and 
design with those found in great abundance in the ruins of prehistoric 
cities in the Indus valley. Then in the archaic tombs Mackay found 
beads of cornelian etched with i)atterns by an elaborate process. 
Such beads, to which Ur has now yielded parallels are in Mesopotamia 
confined to this one period, but in India they are common and 
enjoyed a long popularity. Finally from al Ubaid come fragments 
of vases made from a rock, identified as the ‘‘ pot-stone ” which is 
still used in India for the manufacture of vessels. The survival of 
such scraps is some indication of the liveliness of commercial 
intercourse between the two distant lands.” 

Thus the direct intercourse between Sumer and Sindh is attested 
by the importation into the former region of typical Indian products, 
particularly seals. A possible reflex of the traffic in India is the 
bitumen used for the damp-courses at Mohenjo Daro. But it cannot 
be positively asserted that the material itself came from Babylonia 
in view of local supplies available in the Suleiman ranges and 
west in Baluchistan. None the less commercial relations between 
the two mature civilizations is proved to the hilt . . . The figurines 
from Mohenjo Daro are certainly identical with the ethnic types 
from Sumer in features and dressing of the hair. The daggers from 
Harappa belong to the same tanged family as the Sumerian but to a 
more primitive stage. The Indus and the Sumerian beakers have 


* Ihid., pp 198-199. 
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the same family likeness. The cylindrical vases of silver from 
Mohenjo Daro invites comparison with the alabaster vessels of the 
same shape from Ur and Susa. The Sumerian and Indus toilet 
sets are in the principle identical, and each show the same peculiar 
construction of the looped head. Artistic devices like the use of 
shell inlays connect the two regions strikingly. Motives like the 
trefoil and the rosette, even religious themes such as monsters are 
common to both countries. It is fantastic to suggest that the wheel 
and carts had been independenth' invented in both lands. 

‘ Thus perhaps commerce with India explains the rapid con- 
centration of wealth and also of ideas in the Tigris-Euphrates valley. 
The cities of Babylonia throughout histor}^ have owed their prosperity 
to their position at junctions of the great overland trade routes to 
India and Inner Asia on the one hand and to Syria and the Mediter- 
ranean on the other, with the maritime route to India and 
Abyssinia.' * 

We find trade of this early period quite extensive. ‘ The 
accumulation of wealth and the aggregation of population in great 
cities obviously intensified the demand for all sorts of raw materials, 
luxury articles like spices and precious stones, no less than necessities 
like copper and timber. The same circumstance would stimulate 
an intellectual ferment and a spirit of ad venture to which the histories 
of Greece or Venice offer parallels. The Egyptians apparently 
colonized B} blos in early dynastic times. Semitic merchants were 
established in Cai)padocia, working the mines to supply the 
Babylonian market before the rise of the dynasty of Agade. The 
first impetus to Minoan civilization in Crete was given by a colony 
of Egyptianized Uibj'ans, plausibly regarded as refugees from the 
conquering Menes. Ships flying the standard of a jjredynastic Delta 
nome anchored in Cycladic ports. A partial transplantation to 
Phoenicia of South Arabian maritime culture is a legitimate inference 
from traditions . . . And so trade goods of Eg>q)tian or Babylonian 
ancestry are to be found in the islands of the Aegean on the Anatolian 
coasts and far away in Macedonia. From Egypt were derived 
amulets in the form of claws, of flies, of the papyrus sceptre, of the 
dove or falcon and toilet articles such as palettes and tweezers. The 
jewelry of East Crete and the smaller islands includes articles such as 
gold rosettes and diadems whose prototypes have recentl}' come to 
light at Ur. At Troy we find filigree work reminiscent of that of 
Ur, and using the spiral too, and ear-rings with flattened ends at 
Kish. The last-named type eventually made its way right up the 
Danube to the tin-lodes of Bohemia where it is associated with other 


* Ibid., p. 21 1. 


* Ibid., p. 217. 
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Babylonian forms, the raquet pin, a pin with knot head, and later 
with eyelet pins with shafts engraved in Kish patterns ... In another 
direction beyond the Caucasian passes and on the great caravan 
routes that traverse Central Asia similar trade-goods are found. 
Gold vessels of archaic Sumerian style were unearthed in a tumulus 
near Astrabad in Northern Persia. As far away as Turkestan the 
third settlement at Anau in the Merv oasis yielded ligurines model- 
carts, wheel-made vases, copper daggers and sickles, stamp seals, 
and fayence and lapis beads all suggestive of western influence. 
The word trade if invoked is quite significant to explain such 
phenomena.’ ‘ 

Bronze Age and Earey Iron Age trade in Europe 

Montelius the great Swedish prehistorian in his paper on Der 
Handel in der Vorzeit * first accumulated all the elements of cultural 
similarities to be found between Northern Europe and the South in 
the Prehistoric ages. ‘ Um 2000 v.Chr. Geburt und bis ins dritte 
J ahrtausend hinein-wir viele Zeugnisse dafur finden, dass der Norden 
bereits damals in Verbindung mit dem Suden stand.’ He goes on 
to describe tlie ‘ Becherahnlichen ’ clay vessel and stone axes of 
middle European types in Sweden. He similarly shows the Italian 
type of Bronze dagger from Mecklenburg, a Bronze sword of Arntrian 
type from Denmark and an Italian Bronze axe from Scania.® 
Similarly in the Swedish fibulie with spirals he traces a southern 
influence. Similarly in the ornament motives on the pottery ‘ Ein 
Beispeil hierfur ist der Maander der in der ersteii J ahrhunderten von 
Chr. Geburt oft auf nordischen Tongefassen vorkommt, und der sich 
auch nordischen Bronzegefassen findet, die aus dem Jahrluiudert 
vor der Grundung Roms stamnien Further the metals are 
adduced as another example of connection. ‘ Eine weitere Folge 
der X'erbinduug unserer \^orvater mit andern Landern und noch ein 
Beweis dafur, dass solche Verbindungen bestanden, haben wir in 
den Metallen, die wahrend der behandelten Zeit hier zu Verwenduug 
kamen. Diese sind namlich nicht von den nordischen Volkeru 
entdeckt worden, sonderu diese haben sie erst durch den \''erkehr 
mit andern Volkern kennen gelernt ’.® 

H. F. Cleland has given a very detailed illuminating map of the 
trade-routes of Europe in Prehistoric times. He gives a list of 
seven principal routes in his map : 


’ Ibid., pp. 223-223. * Praehistorische Zeitschrift (II Band 1910). 

Ifnd., p. 267. ' Ibid., p. 269. * Tbul., p. 271. 
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I. Route I. — ‘ The sea was used as early as the new stone age 
and it is possible that mariners from the Mediterranean reached 
Great Britain, Ireland and as far north as Denmark before metals 
were known probably before 3000 B.C. In the early Bronze Age 
mariners were attracted to Denmark by the amber to Ireland by the 
gold, to Cornwall by the rich dejjosits of tin and copper. When the 
Irish gold deposits were exhausted trade with Ireland practically 
ceased and civilization stagnated or decayed. Cornwall was the 
principal source of tin for 3000 years and the metal was transported, 
largely as bronze across the English channel to Gaul and thence to 
the Mediterranean and elsewhere. There was also a trade between 
Great Britain and Denmark. Marine trade with Denmark became 
unimportant after the opening of the land-routes, specially the 
important Elbe route (Route II). When metallic iron came into 
use, land routes became less important and sea trade increased 
because of the widespread distribution of iron ore. 

Route II . — The Elbe route (the Elbe Moldau, Inn. Adige) and 
route III were the most important thoroughfares in prehistoric 
times. The Elbe route was first used about 1800 B.C. and continued 
in use until after the beginning of the Christian era. Along it amber 
was transported to South and exchanged for the Bronze of Bohemia 
and the manufactured Bronze weapons and vessels of Italy. The 
civilization of the Bronze Age in Europe which was far from bar- 
barous was large!}’ due to the ideas and wares carried over this route 
by traders. When salt was mined at Hallstatt and Salzberg in the 
early Iron (and doubtless in the Bronze) Age, it was probably carried 
long distances, to Bohemia on the North, which is destitute of salt, 
and East and west along the great Danube route (Route VII). 

Route III . — The Vistula, Oder, March route became important 
when the amber of East Prussia was rediscovered early in the Age of 
Iron and along it a brisk trade was carried on beginning about 
700 B.C. 

Route IV . — The Vistula Dneister route to the Black Sea was 
opened when Greek colonies were established on the Black Sea. 

Route V . — The Rhone- Rhine route became an important artery 
of commerce specially after the establishment of the Greek colony at 
Marseilles and along it the arts and crafts of the South were carried 
to the North. But it had been used many centuries before this. 

Route VI . — A route of some importance which led into Italy 
passed along the Upper Rhine, over the St. Bernard pass and down 
the Ticino to the bronze workers of the Po valley. 

Route VII . — The Danube valley has been populous since early 
Neolithic times ; along to there have been repeated movements of 
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peoples and trade-routes have traversed it. The salt of Hallstatt 
and Salzberg and the iron workings of the early Iron Age give it a 
greater importance than it previously had. 

Other routes.— 'The Seine Loire and other rivers in France, the 
Werra Fulda Saale in Germany and other stream valleys were used 
for local trade.’ ' 

Finally the trade and commerce in the Bronze and early Iron 
Ages centres more or less round amber, an object of great value and 
perhaps of medicinal properties to the prehistoric peoples of Kurope. 
Navarro has made an excellent study of it which he summarizes 
thus : — 

‘ During the Stone Copper (and Bronze) ages northern amber 
was finding its way as far south into Central Europe as Bohemia, 
where its appearance is sporadic. 

During the Middle Bronze Age, Southern and Western Germany 
seem to have played a larger part in the amber trade than Italy . . . 
There is not at present sufficient evidence for warranting an assump- 
tion that northern amber was reaching Crete and Greece during the 
Bronze Age by way of Russia. 

During the Bronze age the amber trade with Italy, though 
important was not so intense as that with Central Europe. 

During the first of the early Iron Ages a lively amber traffic 
was still maintained with Central Europe, while with Italy this 
commerce was greatly intensified. Trade relations from circa 700 
B.C. became more highly organized. 

Southern amber was imported into Switzerland during the 
Hallstatt and La Tene periods . . . Three-quarters of the specimens of 
the Earl}' Iron Age amber found in Italy and subjected to chemical 
analysis, contain a sufficient percentage of succinic acid to warrant 
our assuming them to be of northern origin. 

Prior to the seventh century amber frequently occurs in the 
burials of the second Bonacci period in the Bologna region. As the 
Eastern Route had not then opened it must have reached the latter 
area by way of the Central System. The sudden increase of amber 
antiquities about the middle of the seventh century may have been 
due in part to the opening of the Eastern route, Italy being then 
supplied from the East Baltic as well as the J utland deposits . . . 
As Italy became imbued with Greek classical culture amber went 
out of fashion. The trade with Central Europe lingered on but it 
was not as lively an intercourse as during the Hallstatt ppiod. The 
traffic along the Eastern route with Bosnia and Croatia seems to 

^ Herdman F. Cleland — Commerce and Trade routes in Preiiistoric Furope 
(F,conomic Geography, 1927, p. 235). 
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have continued more or less undisturbed down to the Roman Imperial 
epoch.* 

We happen to know a good deal of these prehistoric Europeans, 
mainly owing to the labours of scholars in the field. But trade and 
commerce are not unknown in distant sea-scattered islands. Perhaps 
the most intrepid sea-voyagers were the Polynesians who scarcely 
emerged out of a very complex Neolithic civilization and yet had 
covered thousands of miles in open .sea in outrigger canoes. Studies 
of the ancient legends of the Polynesians from various islands have 
made us recover the names of some of the brilliant .sea-captains 
worthy to be placed beside Cooks and Magellans. They entered 
the Pacific somewhere in the middle of the second century A.D. 
One great chief Irapanga is recorded to have sailed from some 
Indonesian islands to Hawaii at that time. About the seventh 
century the PoEmesians had visited Fiji, Navigator, Marquesas, 
Sandwich, Tonga, Paumotu, Societ3^ Austral and Cook Archipelagos 
and possibh* the New Hebrides. From loth to i6th centuries exten- 
sive voyages were undertaken between Tahiti and various islands 
including Kermadec and New Zealand and Marquesas and Hawaii 
and even the far off Eastern Islands. Hui-Te-Rangi roa perhaps 
shares with Commander B^-rd the exploration of the Antarctic as 
earh' as the 7th century A.D. Toi is said to have made his v’o\'age 
to Chatham islands and thence to New Zealand about 1100 A.D. 
The Hawaiians used to visit the Marquesas and Societ>' groups and 
an old time Hawaiian seafarer is said to have made four \myages to 
Tahiti, 2300 miles di.stant. One Uenga is said to hav'e in the 12th 
centur}" started from Savaii, in the Samoan group and sailed to 
Tonga (480 miles S.S.E.) thence to V'avau (150 miles N.N.E.) and 
then he reached Tongareva (900 miles N.E. of Savaii) then sailed to 
Rimatara (780 miles S.S.E.) thence to Fakauu {480 miles N.N.E.) 
and then to Tahiti whence he went back home again.* 

Similarl}- the voyages of the Malays and the carrjdng of their 
culture to the far off Madagascar is w'ell known though the details 
have yet to be recovered but the cultural trits in Madagascar derived 
from the Malays have been studied so well by linton. 

Caravan routes still carrj^ on some of the old old time-worn 
trade routes. In the Real lexicon der Urgeschichte some tracts of 
Northern Africa have been studied as to the primitive trade and 


* Prehistoric Trade-routes between Northern Europe and Italy as defined by 
the amber trade by J. M.de Navarro (The Geographical Journal, Vol. LXV'^I, No. 6, 
Deer., 1925, pp. 501-502). 

- Vide Elsdon Best — Poljmesian Voyagers (Dominion Museum Monograph, 
No. 5, 1923) also Percy Smith-Hawaiki (4th edn., 1921). 
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l)arter by these caravan routes. ‘ Die Karawanenhaudel folgt 
sowohl alten Seiten wie alten Wanderwegen.’ 

The caravan routes from India to Asia Minor are the same as 
that followed b}* Alexander the Great in his invasion in the 4th 
century B.C. So also the routes between China and Central Asia 
and Europe had existed since prehistoric times. ‘ The avenue 
between China and the West of which we know the most is the 
classical road which still survives and is commonly known as the 
Imperial highway. It leads in our time from the Peking-Hankow 
railway (which links the capital and Yangtse valley) past Hsi- 
ngan, the greatest of the ancient capitals of China and on across 
the provinces of Shen-hsi and Kansu as far as Ngan-hsi, near the 
jade gate of classical times, the Chinese taking off point for the 
West in all the great ages. From Ngan-hsi the road has taken 
different entries into Central Asia, according to the conditions of 
different times and the extent of the power exercised by China 
over outer nations. This was the road followed in one or other of 
its variants by the Chinese armies which set up their standards as 
far away as the Pamirs and Samarcand by the Buddhist ])ilgrims 
going to Northern India and b\' the W'e.stern adventurers like the 
Polos and Benedict Goes.’ ’ 

Thus it is by very different lines of enquiries that we can get a 
complete picture of the trade in the old times prior to history. We 
have to trace the hi.story of roads of navigation and even such 
studies as the cultuie dis.semination from Central America to distant 
parts of North and South America may lead us to new trails. Then 
alone we can get a picture of interchange of commodities in tlie 
hunting stage if possible but ver\ likely in the nomadic stages and 
surel5' in amongst communities where agriculture has set in. The 
dynamic conditions which lead to quickening of the activities and 
relations abroad at times and again mysteriously slackens them at a 
decadent period have got be found out by a stud>’ of these. Trade 
is the circulatory system in a social organism. When the bod>' is 
growing the circulatory channels become deepened and widespread. 
With the shrivelling of the organism again the channels become 
constricted. It is an index of the growth of a group and it has to 
be seen that even the most primitive material culture in a state of 
expansion would not start inter-tribal exchanges and might have its 


^ Owen Lattimore — The Desert Road to Turkestan (Boston, 1929). 

There were similar sea-routes from the sea-coasts of Bengal and Orissa to 
Orissa and Java and China coasts as known to us definitely from Fa Hien and 
Yuan Chwang’s return travels or regular .\rab-Iudic trade between Africa, India, 
and Arabian sea and Persian gulf routes as we know from the Periplus. 
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ramifications far-flung. Migrations may precede as well as succeed 
routes which have been casually opened up by a casual traveller 
returning with a valuable or new commodity by exchange or primi- 
tive presentation system from abroad. 

Trade was slower in the slower means of transport existing in 
early times. But the Polynesians are an object lesson and show 
what could be done by the veriest primitive sea-craft which was 
known as early as Neolithic times at least. The different means of 
transport, different primitive economic systems again made a lot of 
difference to the trade. The object of common value whether a 
cowrie shell or cattle (fee from feoh, cattle, also pecunia cattle) 
or the yellow metal supposed to have magic properties in early times 
or whale teeth whenever found indicate trade conditions. Barter 
even of excess food of one type for food of another type between 
communities might have been very much more in use than known 
in latter times amongst Totemic communities. Art products had 
an enormous value in settling intertribal relations in primitive 
communities and who knows if the Magdalenian batons de commande- 
ment did not serve the same purjjose as Polynesian whale teeth 
and stood for bodily transfer of the prestige from one group to 
another. 



PARASITOLOGY IN THE ATHARVA VEDA 


By Rulia Ram Kashyap 

An attempt is made in this article at giving a rational 
interpretation of those passages of the Atharva Veda which deal 
with the Krimis. It is not intended to discuss the meanings of those 
[massages as propounded by the previous commentators, nor to support 
the explanation given by quotations from scientific treatises, as 
l)oth these will lengthen the article unnecessarih^ However, if any 
of the learned readers requires this information same will be supplied. 

These passages may be termed the ‘ Krimihsuktas ’ on the bases 
of the subject dealt with therein. There are only three full Suktas 
dealing with this subject. These are Atharva Veda, Kanda II, 
Suktas 31 and 32 and Kanda V, Siikta 23. 

Ai:»art from these the word occurs only twice in all the four 
Vedas, viz. Atharva Veda, Kanda XI, vSukta ii. Mantra 10 reading : — 
“ areff ^ sxqg: isfw: ... ” 

which means 

' max' the leaping and jum])ing common houseliy . . . ’ 

and Atharva \'eda, Kanda XII, Siikta I, Mantra 46 reading 

... ... ” 

which means : - - 

‘ The creeping snake that [iropells itself forward in contact 
with the ground 

These two examples may be taken to illustrate the statement made 
in Nurukta Naigama Kanda. Adhyay 6, Khanda 12 reading as 
under 

“fsRfn: ... R ’’ 

and meaning ; 

‘ The word tiiffiT: is derivable from the root giving 

and meaning “ creeping along or proirelling oneself for- 
ward.” Also it may be derived from the root giving 
or iRirnfa (and meaning leaping up or jumping).’ 

The housefly is an instance of the leaping up, jumping Krimih and 
the snake that of a crawling, creeping Krimih which moves by pro- 
pelling itself forward. 

Another very similar word bearing more or less tlie same 
meaning and often used as a s^monym for fsRf^: ; is the word 
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occurring only once in all the four Vedas, in Yajura Veda, 
Adhyay 24, Mantra 30 as under : — 

“ Wftr: " 

which means : — 

‘ a worm or small insect (as food) for the Indigo-visitor 
(insect) . . . ’ 

In these stray references then the word is used to 

qualify a house fly or a snake in the sense of a jumping and leaping 
up insect or a crawling, creeping creature w'hich moves by propelling 
itself forward. The word lifjT: has been used to denote a worm 
or small insect serving as food for another insect such as the 
Indigo- visitor. 

Having thus dealt with the stray references the Krimih-Suktas 
can next be taken up. What does the w'ord Krimih stand for in 
these Suktas ? Veda itself should be allowed to interpret this Vedic 
word. Says Atharva Veda, Kanda V, Sukta 23, Mantra 3 : — 

“ ^ irir^nrfh ^ I 

^ ti WiT 11 ” 

which means ; — 

‘ We kill that Krimih which moves into the place between a 
couple of teeth and even into a tooth itself, which crawls 
into the nostrils, or which creeps along into the eyes 
by jiropelling itself forward towards them.’ 

Illustrating, as it does, the above referred to Nirukta interpreta- 
tion, it furnishes us wflth tw’o very important diagnostic characteristics 
of a Krimih. These are : — 

(1) A Krimih is .something which can creep along, crawl, 

move or propell itself forwards towards a definite 
direction. 

(2) A Krimih is something which we have to kill. It is 

necessarily destroy able. 

Again it is stated in Atharva Veda, Kanda II, Sukta 31, 
Mantra 5 that : — 

“ ?sil’ n ” 

meaning : — 

‘ . . . I destroy the whole generation of Kriniis wliich have 
entered the various parts of our bodies ’. 

This gives us two more distinguishing features for a Krimih, 
which are : — 
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(3) Krimis have a generation or race as well, i.e. they are 
necessarily living organisms. Moreover, the need for 
destroying them is emphasized upon here as well. 

(-}) They enter the organs of the bodies of the human beings 
from without. In other words they live outside too 
but therefrom they make their way into the human 
frames somehow. 


Regarding the size of the Krimihs Veda states : — 

(x ) ••• ... 11 ” 


meaning : 


Atharva Veda, Kanda II, Sukta 31, Mantra 2 : 

‘ I have killed the visible and the invisible Krimis . . . ’ 


( 5^1 “... II ” 

Atharva Kanda \3 Sukta 23, Mantra 6 ; 


meaning : 

‘ . Injuring the visible and the iindsible ones and in fact 

destroying all the Krimis.’ 


(^) “ ... II ” 


meaning : 


Atharva, Kanda V, Sukta 23, Mantra 7 ; 


. . The visible Kriinih may iilease be destroyed as also the 
invisible one.’ 


'I'liese references furnish us with another very important point 
regarding the Krimis. This is regarding their size. It runs ; — 

(5) The Krimis may be visible to the naked eye or they may 
be altogether invisible to the unaided eye. 

Veda was not unaware of the microscoi>ic invisible Krimis 
revealed by modern scientific appliances. This fact is fully borne 
out by the insistence on the destruction of the invi.sible Krimis in 
the Vedas. Three references to this effect hav^e been giv^en abor^e 
but the fourth one is still more emphatic. In the No. (^) given 
above we have only an amplification of the previous half of tliat 
very mantra which running as under : — 

(8) ^ ^ ^ I ...” 

Atharva, Kanda V, Sukta 23, Mantra 6 : 

means : — 

‘ . . . Seen by all, the sun rises in the east, killing the invisible 
ones . . . ’ 
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and adding to it the above given half : — 

‘ injuring the visible and invisible ones and in fact destroying 
all the Krimis,’ 

would suffice to convince every seeker after truth that Veda reall}" 
means the invisible Krimis here ; otherwise there would be no sense 
in the use of the word ‘ invisible ’ twice in one and the same mantra. 

Combining all the five deductions into one will give a correct 
idea of what the word Krimih stands for in the Krimih-suktas as 
those deductions are based upon actual quotations from these very 
Suktas. Thus the following definition of a Krimih is arrived at : — 

‘ A Krimih is a living organism capable of running into 
generations or races. It can move, crawl or creep or 
propell itself forward towards a definite direction too if 
it so chooses. It lives outside but therefrom enters the 
human organisms too somehow. It is therefore destroy- 
able and has to be entireh' got rid of. By virtue of its 
size it may be visible to the naked eye or absolutely 
invisible to the unaided eye.’ 

It need hardly be added that another name for such an organism 
is a ‘ parasite of man ’. This scientific term can safely be taken as a 
correct rendering of the Vedic word Krimih especially as used in the 
Krimih-.suktas. Any parasite naturally causes some disease in the 
body of the host. Therefore it is briefl}' termed a ‘ disease germ ’ 
or even sim^jly a ‘ germ ’. We shall therefore use either of these 
three terms in our explanation of the Sukta as and when convenient. 

The germ-destroying action of the sun has already been referred 
to previously in the evidence No. (a) for the deduction No. (5). The 
particular germs that are successfully destroyed by the sun are the 
invisible ones as is evident from the double use of this word in the 
same Mantra, viz. Atharva, Kanda V, Sukta 23, Mantra 6. 

The last two Mantras of the 31st Sukta and the first Mantra of 
the 32nd of Kanda II, Atharva Veda, discuss this subject in detail, 
and ma}" therefore be studied together with advantage. The last 
but one Mantra of the 31st vSukta reads ; — 

Atharva Kanda II, Sukta 31, Mantra 4 : 

and means : — 

‘ By means of Vacha we kill the germs residing in the small 
intestine, brain and nervous tissue or ribs and side walls 
of the lungs. (We also destroy the germs) that are as if 
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fallen down and those which make one prone towards 
indecent actions.’ 

A discussion on individual words of the mantras will follow a 
literal translation of the Mantra-trio referred to above and at present 
being translated. This Mantra beautifully describes the human 
abodes of the invisible disease germs or Krimis. 

The next Mantra similarly describes the abodes of these invisible 
germs outside the human body. It reads : — 

Atharva, Kanda II, Sukta 31, Mantra 5 : 

and means : — 

‘ I destroy that whole generation of germs who have entered 
the organs of our bodies (but originally resided) on hills 
and mountains, in forests, on plants, in animals and even 
in water.’ 

Having thus described the abodes of human parasites both in 
the human body and outside Veda next sums up in the next 
Mantra reading : — 

Atharva, Kanda II, Sukta 32, Mantra i which means; 

‘ May the rising sun destroy the disease germs and the setting 
one too do the same by means of its rays — the germs 
that have penetrated below the surface layer of the soil.’ 

This Mantra-trio thus beautifully summarises the human 
abodes of the invisible germs, as also their natural abodes outside 
the human frames. It, in the end, discusses the continuous efforts 
of the sun to eradicate them and thereby to diminish disease. It 
would therefore not be irrelevant to quote here some examples of 
the invisible germs by discussing the individual words of the Mantras 
giving the abodes of the germs. 

I. : — Anvantryan is some one who resides in the 

which may be taken to be meaning ‘ narrow and in- 

testine ’. In medical books ‘small intestine’ is the term applied 
to the narrower part of the intestines. There is a special disease 
germ which is killed by the gastric acid or other juices in the stomach 
but thrives quite undisturbed in the alkaline juices of the small 
intestine if it happens to tide over the stomach portion somehow. 
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Naturally this would be the germ referred to by the name ^p*n**Tr 
in this Mantra of the Krimih-Suktas. Modern science names this 
germ Cholera Vibrio as its shape is like a minute curved rod 
and it causes the wellknown disease Cholera. Outside the human 
bodj^ this germ is met with in contaminated water or food con- 
taminated with such water and thus it exemplifies the Vedic words, 
and of the next mantra. From there it enters 

the human stomach when man swallows contaminated water or 
food. Thus it fulfils the Vedic condition ” put 

down in the same Mantra. If thus swallowed on empty stomach 
(when there is verj^ little gastric juice present there) it is liable to 
pass on into the small intestine quite hale and hearty and quite 
uninjured by the juices of the stomach. If, however, it is taken on a 
full stomach the ample gastric juice present destroys it and does not 
allow it to pass, in a living condition, into the small intestine. In 
the former condition it thrives in the small intestine and is thus 
and causes a disease, i.e. Cholera and is worth being destroyed. 
The sun’s rays dry up the moist substratum in which it thrives out- 
side the human frame and ultimately kills all the germs in that 
substratum. Thus the Cholera Vibrio not only fulfils the ordinary 
characteristics of a Kriniih but at the same time fulfils the specific 
conditions for being an and, and also the con- 
dition laid down in “ ^ ”. 

II. ' — Shirshanyan is that which resides in the head 
or brain. Naturally it implies germs living upon the tissues of the 
brain and nerves. These parasites cause diseases like lunacy and 
mania. 

III. ir(^4 5 — Parshtej'^an is that which attacks the which is 
a name for the side walls of the lungs and ribs supporting them. 
The well known ‘ disease of the side ’ called ‘ Bakkhika Dard ’ in 
the Punjabi language is ‘ Pneumonia ’ of the modem medical science. 
The germs referred to as living in the side walls are obviously the 
Pneumococci! of Pneumonia. 

IV. : — Avaskavan means fallen below and also that 
which causes a disease in which the patient’s whole body resorts 
to involuntary leaps and jumps. This disease is the Tetanus and 
the germ causing same is the Tetanus bacillus. The disease is 
characterized by forceful involuntary stimulation and contraction 
of the muscles of the whole body especially the extremities, and the 
germ is characterized by being met with in ordinary dry soil where- 
from it enters any wound that the human foot may happen to have 
been inflicted upon previously. Thus the word ’iraw# is very 
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suggestive as to the germ and the disease it causes by entering the 
human body. 

V. Vyadhwaran means reverse of Yajnas 

or noble deeds. It thus implies germs causing diseases which upset 
the moral balance of the human patient and make him inclined 
towards the committment of ignoble deeds or indecent action. Such 
germs are the Gonococcii and the Spirochaeta pallida, causing 
(jonorrhoea and Syphilis respectively. Under the effect of these 
deadly foes the human society is every day going from bad to worse 
and all well-wishers of the human race are trying their level best to 
eradicate them. 

VI. : — The di.sease germs met with on hills and 
mountains. An example is met with in the germs of a troublesome 
fever prevailing in Gujhaiidi, a small town, in Northern Bengal, 
situated on the dry Vindhyachal hills. In external characters it 
more or less resembles malaria but it is more or less a local malady 
re.stricted to those dry hills. 

VII. — In the forests of Assam is met with the black 
fever termed ‘ Kala-azar ’. Germs causing such ailments are hinted 
at by this word. 

VIII and IX. and : — These two w’ords have already 

been illustrated under the heading I, . 

X. — In the animals are to be met with germs of some 

.serious human diseases. A parasite of man is swallow’ed by him in 
wrongty cooked measly pork, another in uncooked beef and a third 
in imj)roperl3^ treated fish. All the three are difficult to be got rid 
of once they have caught hold of the human intestines. The 
ancient Indians were wise in condemning beef as an article of diet 
and so w^as the Prophet Mohammed in similarW condemning pork. 

According to the \’edas the sun is constantly trjfing to eradicate 
these germs from morning till evening and is successfully destroying 
them, the invisible ones in all their forms and the visible ones in 
their spore or cyst forms in which they are usually met wfith outside 
the human body or the bodies of their animal hosts. We should 
assist the sun in this job by adopting methods for the entire annihila- 
tion of the race or generation of the disease germs — the parasites of 
man — the Krimis referred to in the Vedas. 

The ending Mantra-half, of the Mantra-trio discussed fully in 
the preceding pages, reads as under : — 

“ ... % II ” 

Atharva, Kanda II, Sukta 32, Mantra 1 ; 
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and translated above as under : — 

‘ . the germs that have penetrated below the surface layer 
of the soil.’ 

has been translated by Acharya Sayan as under : — 

“ tnmf I ^ irf^ i 

i iftirfttg i 

UUT fsjijfbr Tfu II ” 

Sayan’s commentary on the Atharva Veda, Kanda II, 
Anuvak 6, Sukta 32, Mantra i. 

It clearly shows that Acharya Saj-ana takes this Mantra-frag- 
ment to mean ‘ the Krimis in the body of the cow ’. In the 
or application given as introduction to his commentary on this 
Sukta he also refers to this fact by the words : — 

“ ... ...” 

which also means that the Sukta is to be used for curing the cow of 
its Krimis. 

Our justification for translating as above is to be met with in : — 

“ ... ef«r«n ...” 


Nirukta Naigaraa Kanda, Adh. 2, Khanda 4: 

meaning — 

' the word is also a name of the earth ’ but Acharya 
Sdyana’s simple translation of the word 3^: into a ‘ cow ’ helps us 
immensely at this juncture. It acts as a very suggestive hint for 
the proper understanding of the next mantra which reads : — 

€wf>T II ” 


and means : — 


Atharva, Kanda II, vSukta 32, Mantra 2. 


‘ I cut off and crush and reduce to a fine powder the head, 
sides (and in fact the whole body) of this parasite, which 
though colourless is yet spotted (on the head), is all- 
formed, and possesses four organs functioning to save it 
from being destroyed.’ 


Modern Science has described the life history of such a parasite of 
man. In its mature form it is met with in the human host but the 
embryonic form termed Cysticercus is met with in the bovine species. 
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It is all formed in the sense that it has a more or less rounded 
head, narrow thread like neck, whence backwards the body gradually 
becomes thicker and wider ultimately assuming the ribbon form. 
The segments when mature are longer ; when immature they are 
broader. Thus practically all forms of shape are exhibited by the 
parasite. 

It is Chaturaksh not in the .sense of being four -eyed as translated 
by the previous scholars but in the .sense of being possessed of four 
Akshas or organs that do not allow it to get perished. These are 
its four suckers which it has at its anterior end on the four sides of 
its head. It is these suckers which fix it into the intestinal wall. 
So long as these suckers are so fixed the parasite is quite safe and 
goes on developing and shedding the last segments full of fertilized 
ova which passing out with the human faeces go on reproducing the 
parasite. Once suckers lo.se hold, off goes tlie head from the in- 
testinal wall and by means of purgatives, etc. the parasite can then 
be easily got rid of by its human host ; it has to leave him and pass 
out with his faeces and naturally perish. Suckers are thus its real 
saviours from destruction and are Akshas in the true .sen.se of that 
word (^=not, f^==to be destroyed). Moreover, the.se suckers are 
fixed in the wall of the intestine, therefore, they, .so to say, pervade 
the intestinal wall and enjoy an abode there. In this case the word, 

would be derivcvble from Botli the root meanings 

of the word thus give the correct zoological interpretation. 

Undoubtedly it is a ])arasite of man, living in his intestine and 
causing disease. 

Spotted it is in the sense that round the suckers coloured spots 
are met with. 

It is colourless or white as almost all the internal parasites 
usually are. This is due to the dark environment in which thej^ 
live where eyes or colour would be of no use and is therefore usually 
not developed. The segments as they leave the body are definitely 
stated to be white. 

Regarding the special mention of the head as the organ that 
must be crushed we might state tliat it is the head which possesses 
the capacity for redeveloping the wliole posterior portion. Therefore 
unless the head is got rid of the worm is there in its full vigour and 
the patient is in reality as sick as ever. Therefore does the Veda 
insist so much upon the destruction of the head. Sides may be 
taken to signify the remaining portions of the body, thus simply 
meant to emphasize upon a thorough destruction of the parasite as 
a whole. 
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The scientific name of the parasite described above is Taenia 
Saginata, popularly known as the Beef-Tape-Worm. Its other 
names are Taenia mediocanellata and the ‘ Unarmed ’ Tape worm. 

The next three mantras of this Siikta, viz. Atharva Veda, Kdnda 
II, vSiikta 32, Mantras 3, 4, and 5, are almost identical with Mantras 10, 
II, and 12, respectively, of Atharva Veda, Kanda V, Sukta 23. 
We shall therefore take these up together later on. 

The Mantra following, w'hich is also the last Mantra of the 
present Sukta, runs as under : — 

^ II ” 

Atharva, Kanda II, Sukta 32, Mantra 6 : 

and means : — 

‘ I utterly destroy your horny booklets — (their) double 
(circle) , by means of which you cause your specific 
irritation. I break open your most destructive organ, 
the storehouse of jmur (living) venom.’ 

This Mantra is very instructive. Whereas in its first half it 
describes the specific differentiating character of another closely 
related parasite, in the latter half it gives the most important com- 
mon feature of the two species. The Pork Tape Worm named 
‘ Taenia Solium ’ differs from the beef tape worm mainly in the 
possession of a double circle of horny booklets surroimding a 
central protrusion from the anterior end termed rostellum, behind 
which the four suckers like those of the Beef Tape Worm are met 
with on the four sides of the head. Other differences amongst the 
two species are only minor. 

Ordinarily a WR is translated as a ‘ horn '. These 
booklets have the shape of a horn in being curved and pointed. 
Moreover they fulfil the conditions laid down in Yaska Nirukta 
Naigama Kanda, Adhy. II, Khanda 7, in the following manner ; — 

(1) They protrude from the head. 

(2) They are protruded for the protection of him who bears 

them, as they penetrate into the intestinal wall, fix 
the parasite into the same and thus help the suckers in 
saving the parasite from destruction. 

(3) These, themselves too, do dwindle and break and medical 

men try their level best to disentangle these after 
which they must perish as also the remaining portions 
of the body of the parasite, 
and (4) They take the support of the intestinal wall. 
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The Pork Tapeworm passes its embryonic stage in the muscles 
of the pig exactly as the Beef form does in the muscles of the ox. 

In both the segments become maturer as we proceed towards 
the posterior end and in fact the end segments are merely store- 
houses of ripe fertilized ova enclosed in the greatly distended 
uterus. When it is remembered that every segment contains a 
great number of ova, each ultimately capable of infecting a human 
being and causing disease there, one immediately realizes that every 
such ripe segment is veritably a store-house of poison— actually living 
venom, capable of reproducing itself enormously. He then feels 
the supreme necessity of destroying everyone of them. They are 
then reahzed to be really destroyable from store- 
houses of poison ). The word describes the 

specific irritation, itching, etc., caused by these parasites in the 
human host. 

Exactly as the two mantras just discussed specifically describe 
the Taenias — Saginata and Solium, so does Atharva Veda, Kanda V, 
Sukta 23, Mantra 9, describe another important parasite of man. It 
says : — 

n ” 

and means : — 

‘ I cut and crush and 1 educe to powder the head and sides of 
the colourless parasite with a floating head and three 
raised papillae. It creeps along and travels far and 
wide.’ 

This Mantra immediately precedes the three Mantras, common 
to both the K^ndas and referred to above which insist on a complete 
annihilation of the whole race of parasites. This Mantra, therefore, 
is technically quite as important as the Taenia mantras. 

The word need not compel the interpreters to imagine 

a hypothetical three-headed imaginary being as it can equally well 
mean ‘ one with floating head ’ ( ). This is a specific 
diagnostic character as its opposite ‘ a fixed head ’ is the charac- 
teristic of the Taenias. Against same the parasite now under 
discussion possesses a head which floats free in the juices of the 
intestine and is not fixed into its wall. 

Similarly the word does not signify the three-humped 

but one possessed of three raised surfaces or projections from the 
body. The parasite under discussion bears three papillae or raised 
lips round the mouth and is thus really . 
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Being a parasite of man it is a 'Wirt . 

Being more or less colourless it is i.e. greyish white or 

pinkish. 

Although it usually inhabits the small intestine, it wanders far 
and wide reaching even the nose, ears, and throat. Its very wander- 
ing habits thus give it the specific name ^TTTT, i.e. ^ 

meaning ‘ creeping along it changes on its position and travels over 
great distances ’. 

Another Mantra more or less dealing with this parasite ex- 
clusively is the last Mantra of this Sukta. It states : — 

“ fipftnrt ^ r«J?lJDTW 1 

Atharva ; Kanda V, Sukta 23, Mantra 13 

and means ; — 

‘ Of all the male and female parasites, I fatally injure the 
mouth and benumb the head as if fire had burnt their 
mouths and a stone crushed their heads.’ 

This is simply a poetical way of emphasizing upon making the 
mouth and head of the parasite functionless as if the papillse and 
brain get fatally affected it would then be easy for the parasite to 
be got rid of by means of purgatives etc. 

Such a parasite is named Ascaris lumbricoides in the descriptive 
text books of Zoology and Parasitology and is popularly known as 
the common ' Round Worm 

Another parasite, belonging to the same class Nematodes, also 
fulfills the conditions laid down in the Mantra 
Atharva, Kanda V, Sukta 23, Mantra 9, discussed above in detail, 
with the following slight amendments in the above description ; — 

(1) It is because it is w'hite. 

(2) It is because though usually inhabiting the small 

intestine, it often wanders downwards so much so that it may even 
wriggle out of the anus — the excretory aperture. 

In all other respects as well it fulfills the conditions laid down 

in that Mantra but it does not confirm to the Mantra “ 

Atharva, Kanda V, Sukta 23, Mantra 13, because in its case the male 
automatically dies after impregnating the female and passes out 
with the faeces. 

The Mantra preceding, however, beautifully describes a specific 
character of this parasite. It reads : — 
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“ Tana: 1 

% TTlfTT Ta ^ THT: II ” 

Atharva : Kanda V, Sukta 23, Mantra 12 

and means : — 

' Its inner and outer (egg) coats have been destroj^ed and even 
all the parasites who were yet in the form of embryos 
have been entirely annihilated.’ 

The real purport of this Mantra becomes manifest to us when 
we read in the Parasitological literature that the Nematode worm, 
under discussion now, does possess eggs having three coats each, of 
which the middle coat falls short of the two ends, through either of 
which the larva may hatch out. Veda requires the egg coats — the 
inner and the outer both, as well as the larva or embryo within, to 
be all entirely destroj^ed. 

This Nematode worm possessing such eggs and all the other 
characteristics given in the Mantra is, in the Parasi- 

tological literature, named, Oxyxiris Vermicularis (the ‘ Thread 
Worm ’, ‘ Pin Worm ’, or ‘ Seat Worm ’). 

In the case of Taenias too has the Mantra “THTHt just 
interpreted above, been formulated by the V’eda in the form of 
Atharva Veda, Kanda II, Sukta 32, Mantra 5, where, with reference 
to the Tajnias, it means ; — 

‘ The egg-shells and the walls of the ripe segments, con- 
taining them, have been destroyed as also all the parasites 
who were 3'et in the form of embrA^os. 

This difference in interpretation is borne out by a reference to 
the context. In the case of the Chaturaksh Taenia parasites the 
eggs have a shell and further they leave the host while still enclosed 
in the segment containing them. Therefore the two coats round the 
embryos are the egg-shell and the segment wall, whereas in the case 
of the Oxyuris, eggs leave the host singly, i.e. unenclosed in 

any other organs, and thereore the only coats requiring to be 
destroyed are their own coats. This justifies our differently inter- 
preting the identical Mantras occurring in the two Kandas as done 
above. 

Atharva Veda, Kanda II, Sukta 32, Mantra 4, is identical with 
Mantra ii of Sukta 23 of Kanda V of the same Veda and runs as 
under : — 

“ T«ff TTTT 1 

T?»t THHim frtrrTfT t«h^«i I ” 
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and means ; — 

‘ The king of the parasites has been killed. Their minister 
or guardian too has been destroyed. All the parasites 
have been killed as also their mothers, brothers, and 
sisters.’ 

Apparentl}" this is only a poetical way of emphasizing upon the 
supreme importance of killing all the young and old, thick and thin, 
mature and immature forms of the parasite in question. 

Atharva, Kanda II, Sukta 32, Mantra 3 is identical with Mantra 
10 of Sukta 23 of Kdnda V of the same Veda and runs : — 

Meaning : — 

‘ By means of the knowledge imparted by Agastya do I 
annihilate the parasites. O parasites ! I kill you, as do 
Attrih, Kanvah and Jamadagnih.’ 

Here it appears necessary to find out the relevant meanings of 
the words Agastyah, Attrih, Kanvah and Jamadagnih, is 

and, is . Again ^ means «r Tf^, 

i.e. a fixed i^arasite like the Tsenias and means 

or meaning disentangles and thus removes. Thus, 

would mean a physician who can rid the patient of his old 
well-established parasites even. Agastyah is his son who has in- 
herited from his father some useful formulaj for destroying parasites. 
Therefore do others too destroy the disease germs by applying 
Agastyan formulae. 

wfsrt is one who has freed himself from all the three sorts of 
troubles, who as if eats into the very root cause of all troubles. 
Thus he can quite easily destroy the parasites too. Yaska Nirukta 
Naigama Kanda Adhy. 3, Khanda 17, supports the first derivation 
by saying : “ ^ « ” 

is one whose fame is sung far and wide ( ^ and 

’iRir ir^ in Dhdtupdtha *frf?pnir roots and respectively). 

Naturally in connection with the Krimih Suktas it should mean 
one reputed for removing parasitic diseases. 

is one reputed for kindling the sacrificial fires correctly. 
Yaska Nirukta Daiv. Kanda Adhy. i, Khanda 24, says ; “ ... 

... 8 ” Naturally in the Krimih Suktas fires can only mean 
fumigation fires meant to disinfect the lungs or other organs of a 
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patient or his house and other articles. Therefore, Jamadagnih 
in this connection would mean the physician well versed in the 
destruction of parasites bj^ fumigation and allied processes. 

We have discussed these words at length but it was absolutely 
necessary to do so in order to remove the misunderstanding usually 
caused by taking them to mean the seers who preceded the formula- 
tion of the Krimih Suktas. 

Having thus described the Mantras dealing with the two 
species of Tsenia, with Ascaris and with Oxyuris, and also discussed 
the Mantra-Trio common to both the texts, we may now take up a 
Mantra and a half which according to the philological mode of 
thought deals with Ascaris and Oxyuris. This Mantra and a half 
runs as under : — 

^ I 

Atharva Kanda II, Siikta 31, Mantras 2 and 3 

and means : — 

‘ By means of Vacha we kill all the Ascaris t\ pe parasites 
and the Oxyuris type ones. By means of a strong germi- 
cide I kill the Ascaris ones, making all the old and 
3X)ung, mature and immature ones, i)aralysed ; the 
remaining evil ones do I scatter about and destroy by 
means of Vacha, so that none of the parasites lags 
behind.’ 

Now about the evidence in support of this rendering. Sushruta 
Samhita mentions amongst the parasites met with in the 

human faeces (Sushruta Samhita, English translation by Kunjalal 
M.R.A.S., Vol. Ill, Page 339, lines i and 2, year 1916 Edition). 
In the Hindi translation by Pt. Ravi Datta this word has been 

translated as ftiwfrr (2nd Edition, year 1894, page 716, line 23). 
In the Punjab is the name of the Earth-worm which bears 

a superficial resemblance to Ascaris in its external shape which 
alone is visible to all and sundry. Thus the superficial resemblance 
of the words anffNi, and is the only evidence in support 

of the above rendering of the word, into an Ascaris. External 

appearance too does support this rendering. 

Similarly does Charak mention w.i«^Pi«n amongst the parasites 
met with in the human faeces. Pt. Ravi Datta translates it into 
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Hindi too as (see Charak with Ravi Datta's Commentary, 

page 92, lines 10 and 24, year 1911 Edition), is the word 

nsed by the Veda. In the Punjabi language one of the faecal parasites 
is termed a ^^*11 . Its characteristic is the itching sensation about 
the anus and it mostly infects children, which characteristic and the 
superficial resemblance of the words and support 

the rendering of these into an Oxyuris. 

The strong germicide, for these parasites, termed tttut tu, 
in the Veda would be something like Kabila used by the native 
jdiysicians of the Punjab or Santonin used by the modern scientists. 
It is some strong antidote for these nematode worms which kill 
most of them and paralyzes others. The few- that are left behind 
are got rid off by administering Vacha which according to Kirtikar 
and Basil is Acorus calamus, Ifinn. H.F.B.I., VI, 555. Roxb. 296. 
They have illustrated this plant as per Plate No. 1008 and described 
it as fully as they could on page 1349, 29, and onwards till the 

end of page 1352, of the year 1918 edition of their famous work, 
Indian Medicinal Plants, \T)1. II. On the basis of various authorities, 
they describe the rhizome of this plant as insectifuge, especially for 
fleas on page 1350, lines 17-19, as an insecticide on page 1351, lines 
21-22, and for removing lleas from w'ater . . . and also as being 
given to fowls for the same purpose on page 1352, lines 12-14. 

In this way Veda requires all the parasites to be got rid off 
entirely. 

The remaining Mantras of Sukta 31 of Kanda II of the Atharva 
Veda may now be taken up. The ist Mantra reads as follows 

cTOT II II ” 

and means : — 

‘ Like grams on a grind-stone, I crush the parasites, by means 
of the mighty gjrinding wheel of Indra — the Solar Disc — 
the destroA^er of all forms of parasites.’ 

The writer happened to throw some brown ants on an old 
dusty brown wooden packing case lying in bright sunshine on the 
afternoon of May ist, 1935, say, at about 2 p.m. He was surprised 
to find them roasted up only in a few seconds. More or less non- 
plussed by this strange phenomenon he repeated same three or four 
times. Every time the ants were roasted up only in a few seconds. 
The writer at once grasped the meaning of the above Mantra. The 
Solar Disc is really the mighty grinding stone of Indrah, from its 
superficial resemblance to the .stone of an Atta Chakkie. Moreover 
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it crushes all forms of parasites into a fine powder sooner or later. 
A natural phenomenon as well supports this view. It consists of 
the strange reduction in the number, of mosquitoes visiting the 
sleeping humanity at night in their beds in the Tropics, after the 
mid-summer months of June and Maj'^ or July ; and of the strange 
increase in their number after a rainfall. This is due to the strong 
sunshine destroying them in large numbers. Indra’s mighty grinding 
wheel then is the Solar Disc which sheds strong sunshine all round 
and thereby destroys the disease germs so swiftl3^ 

This is the natural interpretation of this Mantra. One more 
interpretation is jiossible as well. Same too is given hereunder, 
being very suggesti\'e and in harmony with the Mantras that follow. 
This interi)retation is suggested by Mantras like the following ; — 





II II 


(8) ^ I 


(4 ) ■SPW 


II 


Atharva Kanda X, Sukta 4, Mantras 14-18. 


These Mantras apparentl}’ describe Indrah as a young ph5"sician, 
expert in the .science of snakes and scorpions. He is referred to as 
approaching a hilly hunter’s daughter who is digging out a medicinal 
herb on a mountain table-land near the foot of tlie mountain crest. 
Apparently the word Indrah here stands for a physician, as also 
do the words Mittrah, Varunah, Vatah and Parjanj^ah. Another 
instance where Agnih is described as a pln’sician is met with in the 
Atharva : Kanda V, Siikta 29, Mantra i, which reads as under : — 

“ ywr? •pit fstiwid I 

fTTinr Jurpy py II ” 

In this Mantra Agnih is addressed as a ph5’sician who manu- 
factures medicines and administers them to patients. 

In the hght of these Mantras it would be only reasonable for the 
Vedic student to translate the word Indrah. occurring in the Krimih 
Suktas, into a physician. In that case his would not be 
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the grinding wheel but the medicine by which he crushes the parasites 
into their finest particles according to the derivation, W 

5 BT of the word Now the question arises as to what 

is that parasiticide of the physician Indrah, which destroys all the 
forms of parasites. This is replied to in the next Mantra which 
reads : — 


«wirTOf% II ' 


and means : — 


Atharva : Kanda II, Sukta 31, Mantra 2. 


‘ I have killed the visible and the invisible ones. I have also 
destroyed the Thigh-borer. By means of Vacha do we 
kill all the Ascaris and Oxyuris types.’ 


Apparently this Mantra names the strong germicide of Indrah, 
as Vacha, by stating that the visible, invisible, the thigh-borer, 
and the Ascaris and Oxyuris types can all be killed by means 
of this single drug. This point is also emphasized upon in the next 
two Mantras. One of them reads ; — 


“ '«ni»PT 1 


and means : 


Atharva; Kanda II, Sukta 31, Mantra 3. 


‘ I kill the Ascaris types by administering a strong germicide 
so that their mature and immature forms get para- 
lyzed ; then I clear off the remaining evil ones by means 
of Vacha so that none of the parasites survives my treat- 
ment.’ 


and the other reads ; — 




meaning : — 


Atharva: Kanda II, Siikta 31, Mantra 4. 


‘ The cholera germ (of the small intestine), the germs of the 
brain and nervous tissue diseases, the pneumococcii (of 
the sides and lungs), the tetanus bacilli (which keep 
fallen down and cause jvunping of the whole body), the 
gonococcii and syphilis genns (making one prone to 
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indecent actions)— (all of these) germs do we destroy by 
means of Vacha.’ 


This germ destroying action of Vacha is also mentioned in the 
following Mantra 

w fw grwHT JTH n ” 


Atharva : Kanda V, Sukta 23, Mantra 2. 


meaning : — 

' O wealthy (physician) Indra ! kindly destroy the parasites 
infecting this lad. All (your) enemies have been killed 
by my strong Vacha.’ 


This Mantra from the Krimih Sukta itself, conclusively proves 
that translating ‘ Indrah ’ into a physician who has specialized in 
Parasitology and his into Vacha would not be out of place 

at all, because when, according to this Mantra, the guardians, of a 
lad suffering from parasites, go to the wealthy Indrah, they request 
him to cure their child of his Krimis and he encourages them by the 
words ‘ (Dear Sirs, do you not worry any longer). (Believe) all 
(your) enemies — (the parasites of this lad) to have been actually 
killed b}^ my strong (smelling) Vacha ’. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that Ugragandha (strong-smelling) is one of the 
epithets of Vacha according to Bhava Prakdsh and Indian Medicinal 
Plants. The former too describes it as a parasiticide as under : — 


’3ntpw ... ■^TT ^ ... ^ Sffn cm 

% II ” 


Bhava Prakash, ist Vol., ist Part, Page 174, Shloka 122, lines 23, 
25, 27, 28, and 29 of the text with Kali Charan’s Hindi Commentary 
of the year 1894 edition. 

As regards the Indian Medicinal Plants, page 1349 of its 2nd Vol. 
ma}^ be referred to for the name Ugragarrdha amongst the names of 
Acorus Calamus (Vacha). 

These Mantras thus leave no doubt that Indra’s Mahi Drishat 
means (i) the Solar Disc, and (2) Vacha ; Indra himself being the 
sun in the former case and the parasite-specialist in the latter. 

What a pity that Acharya Sayana always translated Vacha into 
a Mantra (being composed of words or speech only) in his com- 
mentary on these Mantras of the Krimih Suktas. The word Kuni 
occurring in Mantra 2, Sukta 31, Kdnda II, has been translated into 
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a Thigh-borer in the preceding discussion. This requires amphfica- 
tion. Acharya S^yana, in his commentary on this Mantra, first 

reads the word gnifCn; as and then translates same into a 

or more or less a network of the parasites inside the body of 
the patient. We, on the other hand, simply split the original word : 
|r«P[ into its actual parts fit: and . In Dhatupath of Panini 

roots we read “ fit: ” and ^ occurring so often 

in the Vedas means ‘ a thigh ’ ; combining the two we have inter- 
preted the word fP^ as the Thigh-borer. This parasite is known to 
the laymen in our own parts under the name ‘ Narva ’ and its 
scientific name is Dranunculus medinensis (Filaria medinensis, Guinea 
worm, Medina worm). Its main characteristic is that ultimately 
it comes to lie under the skin of the patient and then bores through 
it on the foot or leg or near about and then may also leave the 
body of the host if properly handled. 

Thus in the preceding pages light has been thrown on the 
following points : — 

(1) The meanings of the words and 

(2) The germ-destrojnng action of the sun. 

(3) The Vedic reference to some bacterial parasites of man. 

(4) The Vedic description of the two species of Tsenia. 

(5) Ascaris Tumbricoides, Oxyuris Vermicularis, and Dranun- 

culus medinensis, as described in the Vedas. 

(6) The methods bj* which all forms in all stages of Nos. 3, 

4, and 5 must be got rid of. 

(7) The technical meanings of the words Indrah, Drishat, 

Vacha, Mahan Badha, etc. 

(8) The supreme importance of destroying all the types of the 

disease germs. 

In doing so, Suktas 31 and 32 of Kanda II of the Atharva Veda 
have been commented upon wholly and Sukta 23 of the Vth Kanda 
of the same Veda only partially. Thus out of the Krimih Suktas 
only Mantras i, 4, 5, 7, and 8 of this Sukta 23 remain uncommented 
upon as yet. These however deal with a number of parasites mostly 
causing the various types of leprosy, and for the proper translation of 
these Mantras no clue is available except the structure of the words 
by which they are named or hunting out some philological resemblance 
if any amongst the names of the Krimis as given in the ancient 
Indian Medical books — Charak, Sushruta, etc. We therefore for the 
present keep a discussion of these parasites and these Mantras pending 
for some future date. 
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Parasitolop^ is dealt with in some other Suktas as well in the 
edas but as the word Krimih is not used there, we have thought it 
better to discuss them separately. 

\7 readers to judge the merits of a study of the 

\ edas by specialists in various branches of the Modern Sciences to 
Illustrate which we have dealt with the subject of Parasitology in the 
Vedas m the foregoing pages. 




A VANISHED SAKYAN WINDOW* 

By Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids 

The other clay I was talking with a man engaged in the work of 
excavating the venerable Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, once a proud 
and famous fane. He showed me fragments sifted from spadefuls 
of earth. Some were mere scraps of folded strips of lead. These, he 
said, had gone round the windowpanes of painted glass : an inference 
from the useful lowly casing to the past existence of works of beauty 
they had held up to view. And I saw in them a sort of parallel to 
the opening and concluding words in many Buddhist Suttas, for 
instance these : cattdro me puggald santo samvijjamdnd lokasmim, 
with the echoing close : ime kho cattdro . . . lokasmin ti. ‘ There are, 
there exist in the world four men . . . ’ Ai^ not four only.’ We 
find, in the Ahguttara-Nikaya categories,^ that this somewhat 
emphatic opening is used for three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
ten men. In this peculiar window-casing, now used, now discarded 
for a less emphatic predication, there had once been, it seemed to 
me, a windowpicture now broken and lost. Will there not have 
been a reason why some of these many categories, ranging from 
ones to elevens, should have begun in this way, while the greatei 
number did not ? 

You may say : But have we not here, in every case, the actual 
window surviving with the one framework or the other ? Have 
we not, in every case, the substance of the Sutta as well as its 
opening and its close ? 

Yes, it is true that we have a window, many windows. But we 
have to account for a peculiar ‘ framework ’, differing from the 
majority of such. Why should a certain number of Suttas begin 
(and usually close) with this distinctive insistence upon actual real 
existence : santo samvijjamdnd lokasmim ? Compare this with other 
similar openings to categories ; ekapuggalo loke uppajjamdno iippaj- 
jati ; dve me puggald dullabhd lokasmim ; tayo ca assasadassa deses- 
sdmi tayo ca purisasadasse : asappurisanca vo desessdmi asappnrisena 
ca asappurisataranca ; cattdro puggald ; idh’ekacco puggalo . . . : pancahi 
dhammehi samanndgato hhikkhu bhattddako ca hoti okdsapharano 
ca ; khattiyd . . . hrdhmand . . . gahapatikd . . . ittlhi . . . cord . . . 
samand . . . kim adhippdyd . . . and the rest .... I do not anywhere 


‘ 1 present the following to readers of Indian Culture by kind permission of the 
Editors of Festschrift Winternitz, 1933. 
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else find that distinctive insistence. Under the ‘ one ’ there is insis- 
tence of a kind, but it is onlj' on the fact of happening, whether of 
a sammdsambuddho , or of an eminently bad or good man. 

Is there then anything in the content of Suttas having this 
pecuHar opening to explain why the ‘ men ’ in them are stated with 
iteration to be, to exist ? For that matter you may say that I am 
insisting on an emphasis where there is really nope worthy of com- 
ment. Is not santo samvijjamdnd lokasmim only a variant in the 
predication that there are such men in the world ? 

I venture to think the emphasis is there. Consider ! As the 
sceptical view about the reality of the ‘ man ’ went on growing 
among Sakyans, the matter of real existence will have become of 
great importance, and with it the question of truth in affirmation 
will have been often raised. Herein the words vijjati, samvijjati, 
as supplementing affirmation b\' terms belonging to as and bhu, 
plaj^ a part. If we open our Digha-Nikaya we come quickly on to 
such a combination. On p. 3 (P.T.S. ed.) we read : Iti pi ctam 
abhiitam, iti pi etam dtaccham, natthi c’etam amhesu, na ca pan’ 
etani amhesu samvijjatUi : ‘ This is neither fact nor real ; among us 

it is not, among us it is non-existent ’. Again, in assertions of 
possible happening we find vijjati combined with avakdsa, e.g. as 
to there being opportunit\- or place (thanam) for something to 
happen.* Once more, in later assertions of ultimate reals and 
unreals we find the verb samvijjati used (during an indefinitely long 
preceding interval) in a category of things under this aspect. Namely, 
the 8th chapter of the Abhidhammatthasahgaha, on panhatti, 
takes an}" name to be sixfold according as it is 

a naming of something existing {samvijjamdna) , 
a naming of something non-existing {asamvijjamdna) , 
a naming of something non-existent b}- .something existent 
{vijjamdnena avijjamdna) , 

a naming of something existent by something non-existent 
{avijjamdnena v.), 

a naming of something existent by something existent, 
a naming of something non-existent by something non-existent. 

Literally, as we know, [sam-)vijjati means ‘ is not found ’. This 
for an age, thinking and speaking with a certain degree of scientific 
caution, falls short of ‘ does not exist ’. I judge however, that the 
word in the foregoing instances did not so fall short, but was tanta- 
mount, at least in an unqualified context, to ‘ is ’, ‘ exists ’. 


* E.g. I. p. 26. 
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Let it then be granted that there is a certain emphasis on 
actual existence in Suttas beginning with the phrase santo samvijja- 
mdnd lokasmim. Does then the content of these Suttas justify the 
need of such an emphasis ? 

Let us first look closer into the range and relative frequency of 
its occurrence. Of the Four Nikayas I do not find it in the First or 
Third. I find it thrice in the vSecond (Majjhima, Suttas 51, 60 and 
94), in the category of the man who torments himself, others, both 
or neither. In the Fourth I find it 57 times, as follows : — 
Ekanipata . . . . . . o 

Dukanipata . . . . . . o 

Tikanipata 


Catukkanipata 

Pancakanipata 

Chakkanipata 

Sattakanipata 

Atthakanipata 

l)asakani])ata 


13 times, 
36 times, 
3 times, 
once, 
once, 
twice, 
once. 


57 times. 

Thus more than half of all the occurrences are in tlie categories 
of the Fours. The occurrences in the Threes amount to more than 
all the rest (Fours excepted) put together ; and the Fours-occurrences 
are nearly 3 times as numerous as those in the Threes. Hence 
there may have been a strong tradition associating this opening 
sentence with some teaching concerning ‘ men ’ under four heads or 
aspects, and a tradition, less strong associating such teaching with 
three heads or aspects. 

In the Fifth Nikaya I have nowhere (at least as yet) found a 
single occurrence. In the Third Pitaka we find the opening onL/ 
where we should expect, namely, in the Puggala-pannatti, which is 
practically a sifting of />Mgga/a-statements out of the Ahguttara. It 
occurs however only ten times : 9 in the Fours section and once in 
the Fives. It has become practically a monopoly of the Fours. 

I return now to the matter of the content of Suttas with the 
distinctive opening. And I have to con,fess that they contain nothing 
which seems to merit such a beginning. They are like other Suttas 
starting with just such a puggald, but without the santo, etc., con- 
sidered with respect to this or that complex of states or ways. 
They are not specifically concerned with his being, on that or any 
other account, real. Our windows here are not showing us anything 
which is essentially true, essentially real about every man. They 
depict man as exceeding manifold. He has indeed become a peg 
on which to hang a bundle. The Fours-Suttas are, as we might 
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expect, much occupied with giving us this manifold in terms of the 
four alternatives of affirmation and negation of Indian logic, early 
and later. Thus, ‘ men ’ are either walking towards their own good 
{attahitaya patipannd) , or that of the other man, or towards both or 
neither.’ It is a very excellent feature, this exploring the Many in 
the man. But it does not seem to call, in some such exploring, not 
in others, for the distinctive opening which is the framework of 
those 57 Suttas. 

But about one of these Fours-Suttas there is a notable associa- 
tion — an association not with the peculiar opening, yet with the 
meaning, the emphasis explicit in that opening. It has this opening 
in the Ahguttara (Catukka-nipata. pp. 95-99) — it is the Sutta to 
which I have just referred — but when we meet with the allusion to 
the Sutta in the Kathavatthu (I, i) we find just the word atthi : — 
atthi puggalo attahitaya patipanno. And the reason why the Sutta 
is cited has nothing to do with the contents: w^alking towards 
his own good, etc. It is cited solely in connectii)n with the first 
two words : the man exists. 

In the First Debate of the Kathavatthu, the earliest, the 
longest, the most critical!}' momentous number in the whole work, 
we have, as we know, the Defender of the reality of the ‘ man ’, as 
an entity not to be merged in body or mind, arguing with a member 
of the current majority, in the Sangha at Asoka’s capital, Patna, 
who were known for a period as Analysts or Vibhajjavadins. five 
times* does the defender call to his aid the tradition that the 
Bhagavan, unassailable for his truthfulness, taught in terms of the 
man as real. He did not teach, that the man was only ‘ to be got 
at ’ {upalabbhati) or ultimately known as, being so man}- dhanimas, 
physical and mental. When he said : ‘ There is the man who is 
walking towards (or practising for) his own good ’, and .so on, he 
meant just what he said. 

This appeal to authorit}-, recurring as it does, five times amid 
the defender’s other arguments for man’s essential reality, is, as 
stated, so different from what we might try to make him say, is, 
as stated, so apparentl}- lacking in cogency, that readers’ sympathies 
have tended to side with the orthodox attack. Is it not perhaps 
wiser to see that something here has been lost or has been changed ? 
Why does he appear as making out so meagre an argument for his 
side, the side which sought to uphold the great tradition of w-hat 
the Founder had really said ? 

^ I should be glad to correct here a wrong quotation of the Majjhima in our 
Points of Controversy (Aung and Rhys Davids), pp. i6, n. 2., 401. The Majjhima 
does not give the vSutta there cited. I return to it presenth . 

* §§ 74, 136, 147. 157, 236. 
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We forget, if we say this, that the defender of the purma is not 
here in these debates to speak for himself. His victorious opponent 
holds the floor, and can make the man evicted say pretty much 
what he chooses. This may, it is true, have been a more restrained 
‘ chooses ' when the debate was compiled. The only surviving 
records say, that Moggaliputtatissa, president of the Revisionist 
Council, ‘ recited the compilation ’ (pakamnam) of the debates, for 
the crushing of other men’s teaching in future. But it is conceivable, 
that this debate (with possibly the next few also) was actually held 
in presence of the Council and who knows how large a company 
beside. We have the debate only as put, after the event, into a 
fixed form of wording, learned and repeated orally till writing came 
in ; carried either orallj' or in writing to Ceylon, a country which 
had no religious tradition of the ‘ Tat tv am asi We have to see 
it finally as committed to writing in Ceylon, wath God knows how 
much more editing, editing which would naturally strengthen only 
the special pleading of the attack. But w'^hen the oral debate came to 
birth, the defenders of the ‘ man ’ were still present and vocal. The 
voting which ousted them had not yet taken place. They w'ere 
officially still undefeated. And this presence of them has survived 
in our text to tliis extent ; — whenever the Bhagavan’s affirming of 
the man is adduced, the Defender (in the Commentary : puggala- 
vddin) is show'n both as attacking and as having the last word. 
The Analyst (called in the Commentary sakavddin) is never shown 
as countering the attack till the very end of the debate. He too 
has to hear himself called ‘ refuted, yea, w'ell refuted ’. It is not till 
we come to the Apjieals to Authority', that he counters the ‘ atthi 
puggalo ’, and also the ‘ ekapuggalo ’ (of Ahguttara I, 22) ‘ uppajja- 
mdno uppajjati ’ with a few sayings asserting non-existence of the 
man in what sentient experience yields. The isolated recurrence to 
logical debate at the end, as a second Appendix, occurs, I believe, 
nowdiere in the other debates. It amounts to an attempt to show, 
that the man is more than can be put into any one word. 

Anyway, this last tag of debate gives the Commentator an 
opening for a peroration on the distinction which his day had 
come to d r a w between conventional and ultimate truth {sani- 
muti-paramatthasaccam). Had it emerged in the culture of Asoka’s 
time, we can imagine how the Analyst Avould have trotted it out, 
so convenient a weapon has it since become, for both Hinaj’anist 
and Mahayanist. That it is not used by the Analyst is good evidence 
for its later emergence. We see it beginning in the Milindapanha.‘ 
The Commentator bases his peroration on a text from a Dlgha- 


* Min. 160. 
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Suttanta/ but it is inapt to support any assertion beyond this : 
that names, words are in themselves no guarantee of essential truth. 
The reality of the ‘ man ’ has a surer foundation than the expression 
of it in words. It is an inexpugnable conviction, not to be upset or 
confirmed by appeals to verbal expression, however high the 
traditional authority assigned. 

I come back for a moment to the words in which the defender 
makes his appeal. Namely, that he does not use the distinctive 
opening of the ‘ four men as being, existing in the world, who ’, etc. ; 
he begins simply with atthi puggalo, and then for some lost reason 
adds, not four alternatives about hita, but just the one qualifica- 
tion : attahitdya patipanno} This form, too, is maintained in the 
‘ Appendix ’ of appeals to authority. This leads us to ask, whether 
the word atthi can convey any emphasis as to reality ? 

I am dealing with a time prior, in India, to the written book, 
hence an equivalent to our ‘ italics ’ is out of the question. But the 
voice could convey emphasis ; so to some extent could the form of 
the sentence. Thus we have the response to such questions as 
' Is there then a way ? ’ in the surely emphasized words ; atthi 
niaggo, atthi patipadd . . . ® The question itself may have been 
emphasizing fact or not fact : atthi deva ti ; natthi nihhdnam * 
So here, since no confirmation of existence can be got out of the 
attahitdya patipanno, it is only j)ossible to see any point in the citation, 
if we see some traditional stress on existence conveyed by the atthi. 
For that matter the reference may have been to an ancient Saying 
by the founder wFich had nothing to do with the alternatives on 
hita given in Digha and Ahgirttara. 

We have now found five fragmentary features in our digging, 
which may tabulated as follows : 

(1) a peculiar opening to certain Suttas, so worded as to stress 

the real existence of that about which things are predi- 
cated : santo samvijjamdnd lokasmirn ; 

(2) no apparent justification, in the things predicated, for the 

stress ; 

(3) the stress does not refer to ‘ man but to men, usually 

three or four, who are identified with specific disposi- 
tions or ways ; 

(4) a much stressed association asserted between one of the 

Suttas, having, in two books that peculiar opening, and 
the alleged feature in the founder's teaching, that the 


' D. I, 202 (Potthapada). ® E.g. S. V, 7 ; A. i, 180, etc. 

® M. II, 130, 212. * Min. 326. 
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‘ man ’ really existed qua ‘ man not merely qua 
complex ; 

(5) the Sutta so associated is (apparently) cited partially, not 
with the pecuhar opening, but with just the word atthi, 
an opening in which there may, or there may not be 
stress on real existence. 

Can we from these fragments reconstruct our ‘ window ’ ? 

No, we cannot, if we see our fragments as pieces of synchronous 
work. If we place them in historical perspective, I incline to think 
we can. 

Firstly, as to (i) and (5) : we can imagine the first Sakyans 
expounding their teaching about the ‘ man ’ : purisa, attd, his nature, 
life and destiny, with an atthi, long before there will have been a busi- 
ness of drawing up numbered categories : dve, tayo, etc. At the same 
time the use of atthi will not have stressed real exi.stence. Why 
should it ? They had as yet no need to do so. Only a mad teacher 
would have queried that the man was real. (There is no ruling 
out the attd in the ‘ Anattalakkhana-sutta ’. There is only a warning 
not to see the ‘ man ’ in the tools.) On the contrary, they taught 
at a time Mdien the reality of ‘ me ’ and of ‘ thee ’ had been 
immenseb’ strengthened and deepened by an acce])ted cult of 
immanent divinity. 

But be it never overlooked, that this wrong ‘ seeing ’ became 
before long a growing danger. The Sahkhya vogue of distinguishing 
the mindways from the very ' man and of analyzing these was an 
ever-increasing prepossession. The rich variety in man’s inner 
world was emerging : the thinking rather than the thinker. And the 
sovereign man himself was tending to fade out of the picture. 
Kausitaki had uttered a warning as to this.’ It was not on the 
‘ man on whom the attention of later teachers was Irent ; it was 
on that plurality of his inner world which they were coming to call 
dhammd : no longer just ‘ things ’, but ‘things-as-knowable ’, as to 
be experienced, Vorstellungen, Werte, worthings, values. 

We inaj" see this shifting of interest going on in the mass of 
the Suttas in the Anguttara. Attention here and there is still 
retained for the man, not men ; for the man who is twofold , 
threefold, manifold. E.g. the man as trainer with four methods, 
the man as w’arrior in four ways, the man who is more worth}' 
{sappurisataro) or less so, on four grounds, etc. But mainly it is 
less the man that we find, it is more the men : one man per attribute 
or disposition. It is the many as such that is preoccupying these 


> Kaus. Up. 3 , 8 . 
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later teachers ; the many things rather than the unitary phenomenon 
of the nature, the growth, development, werden, bhava of the man. 

I am not saying that the earlier teaching never had recourse to 
heads two, three, four . . . Did not the teaching begin with a two : 
dve anta (converted into a ‘ three men ’ in the Ahguttara). I say 
only, that the ‘ man ’, being more impressive then than the many 
men, I can rather hear them teaching about him in the form we 
may see surviving in the early Abhidhamma Matikas : — in the 
V'ibliahga on the khandhas} The ‘ man ’, it is true, has here been 
made to give way to a resolution of him into five groups of dhanimd. 
But each of these is analyzed into a unity which is duvidhena, tivi- 
dhena, catubbidhena, etc., and beneath each of these sections we get 
atthi this, atthi that. 1 suggest that we may here have a mode of 
categorizing at least as old in traditional form as the arithmetical 
progression of the Anguttara lists. And it is just possible, that this 
form may have served for that teaching about the purisa or attd, 
the seeking whom was the first public injunction of the §ak>'amuni. 
In this way : whereas the man is ever One, he may be considered 
-vidJtena, under more than one aspect : atthi kayo, atthi cittam, atthi 
vihhdnam : man as having body, as having mind, as surviving 
death. (In the V’ibhahga vihhdnam has become merged in cittam, 
in manas, and so it has remained in Buddhism ever since ; but for 
the first Sakyans vihhdnam meant the man as persisting beyond 
this life.) 

Here then is at least a conceivable reason for the association of 
certain Suttas about the man in triplets with insistence on the 
reality of him, an insistence which the growing tendency to merge 
him in mind may have led to the buttressing of him, b>’ conservative 
editors, with the words santo samvijjamdno. But whence the 
buttressing of a much larger number of , Suttas about the man as 
fourfold ? 

I see herein a possibilit}- of man’s relation to ‘ the other man ' 
having been included. Man was not to be rightly understood, 
rightly categorized out of relation to his fellowman. That this 
relation as an integral part of true religion was in and of the 
expansion made by Gotama in the brahmanical teaching of his day 
is for me strikingly attested b\' the rejoinder ascribed to him when 
conversing with his friend, the king of Kosala. The king, possibly 
also the queen, as is recorded, have been apparently listening to a 
chaplain’s discourse from the Upanisadic teaching on the precious- 
ness of the (Divine) self who is the man. Ay, is the 6ak}'amuni’s 
rejoinder, but since that holds good for each man, each woman, see that 


P.T.vS. ed., pp. esp. p, i6. 
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you hurt not the fellowman,* in whom also is That Most Holy Thing. 
So run the records in words which, in spite of the woefully deteriorated 
values shown in the Commentar}% have retained the worth held in 
Gotama’s day. Atthi pare, he is sa^'ing, and hence althi parahitam. 
Is it not perha})S significant, that the attahitam and the parahitam 
are the subject of the one Sutta selected b>' the Defender of the 
Man, in his appeal to the Founder’s having taught the reality of the 
man ? Have we not perhaps here that original catubbidhena puriso ? 

I may say here that I use puriso, not puggalo intentionally. 
We do not know when this oddly ugly word pudgala, puggala came 
to be substituted for the older purisa or pulisa, or purusa. I have 
not come across an>’ inquiry into the matter. It appears in the 
Ahguttara categories as mainl}’, but not wholly ousting puriso, 
moreover it occurs as a compound of the two : purisapuggalo , 
bridging as it were the traverse. We find this used with apprecia- 
tion, e.g. Ang., I, 130, with depreciation, ibid. 32 ; Sarny. IV, 307, 
309, with both, ibid. I, 206 ; Ang. i, 173, 189 ; III, 349. And it 
is especially associated with the stock description of laity and 
sahgha, with reference to the Way as fourfold. A rehabilitation of 
puggala as not just ‘ male ’ but as ‘ handsome male ’, belongs onh', 
I believe, to mediseval San.skrit. For the Pali Commentator the 
word puggala has a very worsened exegesis, viz. pun-gala ; hell-crier 
or -swallower, revealing to us how .set the monastic teaching became 
on blotting out the ancient lofty implication of Purusa, and on 
slum ing what a ‘ rotter ’ the man was when bereft of his divinity. 
Our translations lose all this change in values. ‘ Person ’, ‘ Mensch ' 
are not essentially derogatory. Almost we need some such word as 
our .slang term ‘ bloke ’ ! 

But no protest against the change over from purisa to puggala 
survives. Mainly ancient scriptures record, not the doing, but the 
done ! In older Sayings we have the man concei\'ed as revealing 
in his essential nature the promise of a Becoming of infinite worth, 
to be realized in the Way [marga, yana) of the worlds. In younger 
Sayings we have the man only to be concei\'ed as a complex such as 
he is seen to be on earth, and the perfect Becoming of him attainable 
onh' as the waning out of that complex. In the opening words 
santo samvijjamdnd lokasmim I see an intermediate and \’ain attempt 
made to stem the shrinkage in the concept of the man, and buttress 
the transcendent reality of him an attempt made, we may 
imagine, because of one of two alternative conditions. Either there 
was a temporary renascence of the older teaching on the Man and 
his reality, resulting in revision of sayings (or writings) here and 


1 S. 1 , 175, Ud. V, I. 
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there ; or, when the Sayings came to be written (at first probably in 
India), the immense work was placed in different hands, under 
separate supervision, and a conservative believer in the man’s 
reality may have been in charge of at least portions of the Anguttara, 
another of certain Suttas of the Majjhima. 

These are unproveable suggestions, but they suggest nothing 
very improbable. 

Such is my adumbrated reconstruction of this vanished window. 
In the curious, distinctive opening I see a vanished tradition of a 
teaching in which the ‘ man ’ was the central theme : the man as in 
a long way wayfarer towards becoming that who he potentially is. 
The man as taught under three and under four heads, or aspects : 
— vidhena. The man in all this as the one very Real Thing that we 
can know. The man as fading before the growth of the many, the 
manifold of his inner world of manas, which was coming to engross 
Indian preoccupation. The man’s reality as fading, but as re- 
instated by that distinctive opening. The tradition of the older 
teaching of the man being appealed to by the defender of it, reduced 
to fighting, his back to the wall, for what had been the very heart 
of it. 

I am aware that, in view of the prevailing acceptance of the 
monastically edited Pali scriptures, this attempted reconstruction 
stands as a very Sebastian in vulnerability. Nothing has been cited 
that can be called more than at best contributory evidence, but tlie 
number of such surviving .scrajis, and hence their cumulative worth 
are not, in the history of Buddhism, a negligible fact. It will only 
be, when we have taken fully into account the many ‘ left-ins ’ of 
the Pali scriptures, now so much overlooked by both Buddhists and 
writers on Buddhism, that we shall begin to build up a wortliy 
Jiistory of a great religions movement. 



PLOTINUS AND INDIAN THOUGHT 

By A. BerriedaIvp: Keith 

It is very natural that constant efforts should be made to 
establish a definite connection between Indian thought and the 
teachings of Plotinus. The similarities between the views of the 
Neo-Platonic philosopher and those current in Indian philosoph}' 
are undeniable, and there is always in the case of likenesses the 
tenii^tation to assign the similarity to derivation by borrowing. It 
is a perfectly legitimate suggestion, but there must be set on the 
other side the probability that the human intellect can produce 
similar results in Greece and India independently. The gravamen 
of proof lies on those who assert derivation. The problem is not 
rare in the case of modern literary works where claims of plagiariem 
are made. Mere similarity is never regarded by English Courts as 
of decisive importance ; they require either proof ab extra of the use 
of the work alleged to be copied, or the existence of such detailed 
similarities as can be accounted for only on the theor}- of deliberate 
copying thougli proof of this b>' other evidence is not available. 
In the case of Plotinus we must apph' analogous criteria, and the 
difficult} of establishing borrowing in modern times must lead us to 
expect that in his case evidence of a cogent character will be very 
hard to adduce. It is interesting therefore to deal with the new^ 
presentation of the case for Indian influence presented b>- Dr. Jean 
Przyluski in a very ingenious article on Indian Influence on Western 
Thought before and the during the Third Century A.l).* 

Dr. Przyluski accepts the burden of showing how Indian 
philosoph}' could directly influence western thought at a time wdien 
ancient philosophers were incapable of understanding the Upanishads 
and other Indian treatises. It should be remembered, he argues, 
that a philosophic doctrine is not onh’ transmitted b\- formal 
I)recepts ; it may also be communicated b\’ example. Words may 
be completed, may even be superseded by action. The former part 
of this thesis is be> ond dispute ; the latter is open to more serious 
question, and the argument requires close consideration. The 
Greeks, we are told, from the time of the expedition of Alexander 
were deeply impressed by the impassibility of Indian ascetics, and 
we are reminded of the gymnosophist Kalanos, who refused to 
accompany Alexander to Egypt, and voluntarily ascended the funeral 


^ Reprinted from tlie Journal of the Greater India Society, Vol. i. No. i. 
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pile. It is suggested * that Pyrrho, head of the Sceptics in the 3rd 
century B.C., chose as his ideal the imitation of this indifference 
imperturbable even in presence of death. Here, however, it is not 
a question of actions superseding words. What is recorded of 
Pyrrho is merely that, if he sought solitude and laboured to become 
a good man, it was because he had never forgotten the words of the 
Indian who reproached Anaxarchos with being incapable of teaching 
4)thers to be virtuous and with frequenting too assiduously the 
palace of the kings. Of Pyrrho’s admiration of the death of the 
sage we have no evidence whatever, and there is nothing in his 
attitude towards philosophical questions to suggest that suicide of 
this kind was regarded by him as logical. 

The next example of suicide gives us as little help. It is that of 
Zarmanos — presumably a ^ramana — of Barygaza, who accompanied 
the embassy of the Indian king Pandion (or Porus) to Augustus, but 
after initiation at Eleusis gave himself alive to the flames. It is 
stated by Nocolas of Damascus, who claims to have met at the 
sanctuary of Daphne near Antioch on the Orontes, that he decided 
to end his life, fearing lest, if life were prolonged, some unforeseen 
disaster might befall him, whereas hitherto he had enjoyed 
unbroken prosperity. Dion Cassius attributes his action either to 
his being of the breed of the Sophists or the desire to make a display 
of himself before Augustus and the Athenians. The inscription on 
his tomb attributed the act to the national custom of the Indians. 
The real cause of his action must remain obscure ; it may be explained 
by the love of noisy publicity which he shared with the Sophists. 
It may again be related to the famous legend of the suicide of Croesus.^ 
Or possibly it may be due to the motive of edification, to show that 
philosophy leads to perfect detachment. But what is clear is that 
this last explanation did not impress contemporary ojiinion as it 
does not appear in the Greek explanations then current. Greek 
literature shows that the Greek world knew vaguely of the Brahmins 
and Gymnosophists, but this is very far from proving any real 
knowledge of Indian philosophy, and still less value attaches to the 
admitted fact that some believed that philosophy originated among 
the barbarians ; there were barbarians far better known to the 
Greeks than the remote and fabled Indians. 

These facts, therefore, leave the issue of Indian influence on 
Plotinus in its former position. They do nothing to strengthen the 
view that Plotinus drew inspiration from Indian sources, and it is 
therefore necessary to treat the matter strictly from the evidence 

^ Victor Brochard, Les sceptiques grecs, pp. 74, 75. 

2 Picard, R.H.R., 1933, mars-juin, p. 144. 
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available in his specific case. It is suggested that new light can be 
derived from the discovery in Egypt of Mhnichean documents 
contained in papyri discovered by peasants of Medinet Madi in the 
Fayum, now in the possession partly of the Berlin Museum, partly of 
Mr. Chester Beatty. The most important point revealed in the 
treatises discovered, two of which are by Mani himself, is that he 
definitely asserts that even in his adolescence he received his divine 
mission from the living Paraclete who descended on him and spoke 
to him, enabling him to understand the mysteries of the strife 
between light and darkness, of the creation, and of the destiny of 
man. In the last year of Ardashir I, the first Sa.ssanid king (221- 
41 A.D.) Mani asserts that he crossed over in a ship to the country 
of the Indians, and preached to them the hope of life. As soon as 
Ardashir, who seems to have suspected his teaching, died and Sapor 
succeeded, Mani returned by sea from India to Persia, whence he 
went to Babylonia, and eventually was received with favour by the 
new king. It follows from these facts with certainty that Mani, the 
founder of a strictly ascetic cult, had a direct knowledge of the 
Hindu doctrine of renunciation. But we can hardly speak with 
M. Fr. Cumont ’ of Mani’s connection with ‘ Buddhist India At 
the date in question to speak of India as Buddhist is clearly an 
assumption of very doubtful character. What is much more 
important is that Dr. Przyluski seems to misinterpret the evidence 
as to the effect of Indian on Mani, when he writes, ‘ In 241, after a 
voyage to India, the Iranian apostle assiimes the role of official 
reformer and begins his propaganda What we know, as recorded 
by Dr. Przyluski himself, is (juite different from this. Mani tells us 
that the divine mission was given to him in adolescence, and we 
cannot suppose that he waited rmtil his visit to India to receive the 
impulse to preach. Dr. Przyluski himself tells us that ‘ the zeal of 
the innovator seems to have disturbed the monarch. Mani deemed 
it prudent to leave.’ Moreover, Mani himself says that he preached 
to the Indians the hope of life. That means that he went to India 
as a reformer, not that after a voyage to India he assumed the 
role of official reformer and began his propaganda. All that we can 
say is that after his return from India the new monarch was more 
favourable than the old, but how far Mani’s doctrines were influenced 
by his stay in India is a matter demanding detailed investigation 
and proof which is as >’et lacking. The most definite suggestion 
seems to be that of M. Cumont,® who points out that the ‘ Manichean 
doctrine steeped in Hindu asceticism was propagated in the Thebaid 
exactly at the time of the birth there of Christian monasticism. 

‘ Ibid., p. 185. ® Ibid., p. 189. 11. i. 
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The idea is irresistible that its exaltation of renunciation acted in 
some way on the development of this spiritual movement, which 
drew so many anchorites into the solitary places of that country 
But the proof remains to be made that Manichean doctrine was 
steeped in Hindu asceticism. 

Of Plotinus we know that from the age of 28 he was a pupil at 
Alexandria of the Platonist Ammonius, and that, eager to gain a 
direct knowledge of the philosophy practised among the Persians 
and held in honour among the Indians, he attached himself at the 
age of 39 to the army of Emperor Gordian, then about to attack the 
Persians. It is suggested that it was the fame of the reformer Mani 
that drew Plotinus to Persia. But the suggestion is implausible, for 
it encounters serious chronological difficulties. In 241 Mani left 
Persia for India, where he [)reached ; we cannot suppose that his 
stay was very brief if we assert that Indian thought exercised a 
deep influence on him ; he returned to Persia only after he heard of 
Ardashir’s death, and we do not know' how long it took for him to 
secure the ear of Sapor. Some time also must be allowed for his 
fame to penetrate to Egypt, and we may very seriously doubt if 
Plotinus’s motive for contemplating a journey to Persia with the 
Emperor’s army in 242 can possibly have been to meet Mani. If 
this had been the case, w'e should probably have been told so directly 
instead of having a vague reference to the philosophy practised in 
Persia and held in honour among the Indians. Moreover, if he had 
really been animated by this desire, why do we hear no more of his 
project of studying Persian philosophy at first hand, and why did 
he in 243 e.stablish himself at Rome instead of remaining in the east 
in order to be in touch with the new religion of which he is supposed 
to have learned while in Egypt ? There is no verj’ obvious explana- 
tion of these facts other tlian that his eastern venture had brought 
him little that was satisfactory, just as the campaign itself of his 
Emperor proved a failure. 

This negative result is important, becairse it leaves us, as before 
the new discoveries as to Mani, with the mere fact that Plotinus at 
one time was interested in studying Persian philosophy. That he 
derived anything from that source remains wholly unattested by 
external evidence, and the internal evidence * remains wholh' 
inadequate to establish the thesis proposed. We are reminded that 
the philosopher later in life dreamed of founding in Campania a 
city of sages where he might retire with his disciples ; ‘ the Platonic 
city has become a convent ; it is probably the best and the most 

^ Chr. kassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, iii. 415-39, already indicates the chief 
points on which reliance can be placed to establish the possibility of borrowing. 
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diverting illustration of the difference between Platonism and 
Neo- Platonism This new idea/ it is suggested, is made clear if a 
Buddhist factor is introduced into the development of the Platonic 
doctrine. But no such hypothesis is necessary or probable. The 
divergence between Plato and Plotinus in their ideals is amply 
accounted for by the history of Greece and of Greek thought in its 
extension to the east after the date of Plato. 

What then, we are left to ask, is the essential feature of the 
views of Plotinus which compels us to look to India to find an 
explanation for its presence in his philosophy ? The mysticism of 
Plotinus, we are assured,* had a character of its own which dis- 
tinguishes it radically from that of all the Oriental religions which 
were in vogue at that time. It is distinguished from all other 
philosophic systems and from all the religions of its age by the 
almost complete absence of the idea of a mediator or of a saviour 
destined to bring man into relationship with God. It is the .soul 
herself that in her progress becomes the intelligence, and having 
reached the end of her journey is no longer separated from the one. 
So we find at the very centre of the thought of Plotinus an alien 
element which defies classification. The theory of the intelligence 
as a universal being resembles neither Greek rationalism nor the 
popular piety of contemporary religious circles. It is, therefore, 
necessary to look to the religious speculations of the Indians which 
at tlie epoch of Plotinus were established and had been for centuries 
in the Upanishads and had retained all their vitality. 

Ingenious as this is. Dr. Przyluski adds to it the further sugges- 
tion that Plotinus attained knowledge of this Indian speculation 
from Manicheanism, whence his luminous spirit was able to separate, 
in order to reject them, the dualistic tenets and to retain onl\' the 
mysticism, pecuharly Indian. He learned thus the Indian ascetics ’ 
ideal of renunciation of the world and of complete indifference : 
man is an autonomous power capable of self-deliverance by raising 
himself to the divine plane without the aid of the gods or a mediator. 
Certainly, if one contemplates the confused mass of Manichean tenets, 
it would indeed demand a luminous spirit to separate out this 
doctrine from the chaos ; indeed the task would be impossible, 
unless Plotinus is assumed to have attempted it on the basis of a 
similar philosophy, but we cannot seriously believe that the eager 
spirit of Plotinus could be illuminated by the Indian doctrines which 
are asserted to be included in the confused medlej^ of doctrines of 
Mani. 

' Emile Brehier, translation of the Enneades, i, p. xi. 

Brehier, La Philosophie dc Plotin (1928), pp. 113ft'. 
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On the other hand, we have the indubitable fact that successive 
generations of students of philosophy, both those who are indifferent 
to and those familiar with the great achievements of Indian thought, 
have found it perfectly easy, despite the loss of records, to explain 
the genesis of the thought of Plotinus from that of Plato and of 
Aristotle. The weight and value of his philosophy in their view rest 
on the fact that he is the genuine continuer of the Platonic tradition, 
and they reject the view that he represents an alien influence on 
Greek thought. There is nothing, they hold, that is not a legitimate 
development of that thought, and that cannot be accounted for 
without reference to external sources of inspiration. On the whole 
this view seems incapable of refutation. Parallelism between 
Plotinus and Indian thought we may readily recognize, for thought 
is one and greatness is denied neither to Greece nor India, but of 
real borrowing there is no sign of proof. 

The absence of any idea of a mediator or a saviour from the 
Philosophy of Plotinus is far from supporting derivation from India, 
for it is attached directly to the Platonic tradition, and it strongly 
suggests that Plotinus borrowed nothing from Manicheism or from 
Persian philosopliy in general. The idea of the autonomy of the 
soul, and its final union with the one after its wanderings, is 
essentially Platonic. In the items suggested as extraneous there is 
in fact the essence of Platonism, and we may be sure that it was 
not necessary for Plotinus to seek in Persia a liberating power to 
make him the creator of a new philosophy. Indeed his system 
hardly merits the epithet ‘ new ’ ; rather is it a brilliant reworking 
of traditional material into a whole acceptable to the acute minds of 
his day, and meeting with their philosophical demands. Plotinus, 
of course, may have learned vaguely in Egypt of Indian thought, 
though all proof is lacking, but from it he would gain only con- 
firmation of his established faith which is rooted in the philosophy of 
Plato and Aristotle. 



MISCELLANEA 

SRI-PRTHIVI-VALLABHA 

In the Omgodu (No. 2) of the Pallava King Simhavarman 
(Ep. Ind., XV, 246), the Pallavas have been referred to as Vallahha 
which is the same as sri-vallabha of Simhavarman’s Mangalur grant 
(Ind. Ant., V, 154). It is interesting to note that titles like srf- 
vallabha, prthivt-vallabha, etc., were adopted by individual Calukya 
kings of Badanii, who were sometimes referred to as vallabha-raja. 
The Calukya antagonist of Pallava Narasirnhavarman has been 
called vallabha-raja in the Udayendiram (No. 2) grant {Ibid., VIII, 
273 : cf. jetd bahiiso vallabha-rdjasya, etc.). In the Samangadh 
inscription {Ibid., XI. ill), the Calukya contemporary of Rastrakuta 
Dantidurga II has been called Vallabha. In the Yevur and Miraj 
grants {Ibid., VIII, 12-14), Calukyas themselves refer to the 
greatness of their family as Vallabhardja-lakmii. These are only 
a few of the examples. 

We do not definitely know whether the Calukyas appropriated 
the title of the Pallavas. It is however certain that the Rastrakuta 
kings who succeeded tlie Calukyas in the sovereignty^ of the Deccan 
a))propriated the title and were known as V allabhardjas. Arabic 
travellers of the 9th and loth centuries A.D. mention a powerful 
dynasty of the Bal haras who ruled at Mankir. According to R. G. 
Bhandarkar (Bom. Gaz., I, ii, 209), Balhard is an Arabic corruption 
of Vallabhardja and the Balharas of Mankir are no other than the 
Rastrakutas of Manyakheta. ‘ Vallabharaja should, by the rules of 
Prakrit or Vernacular pronunciation, become Vallabha-ray, Ballaha- 
ray, or Balha-ray. The last is the same as the Balhara of the Arabic ' 
{loc. cii., also pp. ^Sjff.). 

Dr. Ray Chaudhuri of the Calcutta University has pointed out 
to me that the full form of the title Vallabha is srt-prthim-vallabha, 
‘ lord of .sn (wealth) and prthivi (earth) ’. Now, Sri and Prthivi 
are the well-kiiown consorts of Lord \dsnu whose dJiydna is as follows : 

Udyat-koti-di vakarabham = anisani 
^ankhain gadain jjahkajam | 

Cakram vibhratam = indira-vasumati- 
Samsobhi-parsvadvayam || 

Indira ( = Sri) and Vasumati ( = Prthivi) are to be conceived as always 
adorning the sides of Visnu who is their husband (Ind. Cult., I, 
439 )- 
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It is interesting in this connection to note the fact that the 
Pallava kings who issued the Sanskrit charters were all Vaisnavas 
in faith. They refer to themselves as parama-bhagavata, bhagavat- 
pM-dnudhydta or bhagavad-bhakti-sadbhdva-sambhdvita-sarva-kalydna 
and their inscriptions begin with the adoration jitam bhagavatd. The 
dedication of 200 nivartanas of land (595 acres according to Kautilya, 
but i 48'6 acres according to a commentator) by the Pallava crown- 
prince V^isnugopa to the god Visnuhara, as mentioned in the 
Uruvupalli grant, also supports this view. The title Vallabha (or 
^ri-vallabha) which is the same as $n-prthim-vallabha, a title of 
Visnu, seems to show that these Pallava kings who were Vaisnavas 
in faith thought themselves to have been incarnations of lord Visnu. 

The Early Pallavas were political successors of the Iksvaku 
dynasty the later members of which line were staunch Buddhists. 
It is therefore interesting to note that the Pallava kings of the 
Sanskrit charters boast of having been Kaliyugados-dvasanna- 
dharm-oddharana-nitya-sannaddha which seems to refer to the fact 
that they were determined to purify their Brahmanical faith from 
the influence of heretical doctrines like Buddhism. We, however, 
cannot fail to notice in this boast the claim for being compared 
with Visnu. There seems to be an analogy between these kings’ 
upholding Dharma from the Kaliyuga-dosa and Visnu’s upholding 
Prthivi from the Pralaya during his Varaha incarnation. 

In this connection I should like to refer also to the description 
of two inscriptions at p. 94 of the Report on South Indian Epigraphy 
for 1922-23 : ‘ No. 661 of 1922 is engraved on the portal of the north 
niche in the Varaha cave, and consists of the name 6ri-Simmavinna- 
Pottrathiraja in the Pallava-Grantha characters. The niche below 
this inscription contains the seated figure of a king with a high crown 
{kirita), and chest and ear ornaments, flanked on either side by a 
standing female figure representing b}' their crown his queens .... 
No. 662 of 1922 cut on the top of the corresponding niche on the 
south side of the main cave, and opposite to the image of Simhavisnu 
referred to above, consists only of the name Sri-Mahendra-Pottra- 
thiraja. The niche contains the standing image of a king dis- 
tinguished by his crown and ornaments. His half raised hand points 
towards the shrine of the god evidently — whither he appears to be 
leading the nearer queen by her right hand. The above two inscrip- 
tions serve as labels to show whom the images represent . . . ’ H. 
Krishna Sastri identifies (A.S.I. Mem., No. 26, p. 4) this Simhavisnu 
with Narasimhavarman-Sitnhavisnu 1 and Mahendra with his father 
Mahendravarman I. 

Both these kings have two queens each. This equality in the 
number of queens of both the father and the son is doubtful. It is 
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also doubtful that these mighty kings remained satisfied only with 
two wives in India where a large number of queens is a speciality to 
royal harems in all ages. The presence of two queens with the king 
in the above case seems therefore conventional. Do the two queens 
symbolically represent Sri and Prthivi attending the king who was 
a successor of the Sri-prthivi-vallabhas ? 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


LAKSHMANASENA 

The present discussion is based on the copperplate grant from 
Sundarban, which is dated in the Saka year 1118-1196 A.D.‘ The 
inscription, in question, records the grant of a village in Purva- 
Khatika * by a ‘ samantaraja ’ named Madommanapala, who was 
hostile to the suzerain ruler, no doubt a Sena King. 

The question is : whether it was Lakshmanasena or one of his 
sons, who was seated on the throne of Gauda in 1196 A.D. In either 
case he must be identified with Minhaj’s Rae Dakhmaniah. 

Madommanapala could not be a ‘ vipakshasamanta ’ till the 
14th year of Visvarupa.sena’s reign, for the Bay of Bengal formed 
the eastern limit of the kingdom of the Sena King.* Besides, as 
compared with the inscriptions of Visvariipasena and Kesavasena 
the present inscription shows a more developed stage of the alphabet. 

We know from the inscriptions of Visvarupasena and Kesavasena 
that the two reigns covered at least 15 years. Consequently 
Dakshmanasena’s reign came to an end in the earlier part of the 
last quarter of the 12th century A.D. 

The date of the conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Bakhtyar, 
as has been pointed out by Dr. Blochmann,* cannot be taken as 
earlier than A.D. 1198-99, by which time Bakshmanasena, son of 
Vallalasena, was dead. Evidently, Rae Eakhmaniah cannot be 
identified with him. 

In other words, we are inclined to believe that Lakshmanasena 
was dead long before the Muhammadan conquest of Bengal, and 
that A.D. 1119 is the approximate date of the death of Vallalasena 
and the accession of Lakshmanasena, 

1 Vol. X, pp. 32iff. 

^ Cf. Khadi is mentioned as a bhakti in the Barrackpur Grant ol \ ijaj asena 
and as a Vishaya in the Sundarban copperplate of Lakshmanasena. 

* Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 142. 

‘ J.A.S.B., Vol. XLIV, Part I, pp. 275ff. 
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But the Sena power had been weakened in the time of Laksh- 
manasena, as is shown below. 

In the Madhainagar Grant we find a description of his conquests : 

(1) He, when a Kumara, conquered the Gauda King, possibly 

one of the last of the Palas who for sometime after the 
extinction of their Imperial power retained possession 
of a portion of Bengal. 

(2) He, when a Kumara, conquered Kalinga. 

(3) He defeated the king of Kasi in battle, possibly after 

his accession to the throne. 

(4) He subdued Kamrupa, possibly after his accession to the 

throne. Again, in the inscriptions of his sons we are 
told that he erected pillars of victory at Benares and 
Allahabad and on the shores of the southern ocean. 

The Despara inscription contains the information that V'ijayasena 
‘ quickly made the king of Gauda to flee, drove away the king of 
Kamrupa and defeated the king of Kalinga ’. But it seems that 
he was not able to retain his conquests for long. Because his grandson 
Lakshmanasena had to reconquer them. 

The question that we have to consider here is : how far 
Lakshmanasena was able to consolidate the victory attained. 

We have a number of inscriptions of AnantavarmanChodaganga,* 
the powerful Eastern Gahga King whose empire extended from the 
mouth of the Ganges in the north to the mouth of the Godavari 
in the south. Three of them are worth mentioning here. The 
earliest of them, which is issued from Kalihganagara and dated 
Saka 1003 =A.D. io8i, gives the information that the king used 
the title of Tri-Kalihgadhipati. The second grant, which is issued 
from Sindurapora and dated in the §aka year 1040= A. D. 1118, 
records the migration of Kamarnava I, grandfather of Anantavarman 
Chodaganga, from Gahga vadi (Mysore) to Kalinga, his worship of 
the God Gokarnesvara on Mahendragiri and the defeat of king 
named Baladitya, which resulted in the conquest of the Kalinga 
country. As regards Anantavarman Chodaganga, it states that he 
‘ first replaced the fallen lord of Utkala in his kingdom in the Eastern 
region and then the waning lord of Vehgi in the Western region 
and propped up their failing fortunes ’. The last line of the inscrip- 
tion gives the information that the King Anantavarman Chodaganga 
considered himself to be ‘ decorated with the rank of entire 
sovereignty over the whole of Utkala ’. The third grant, which 


* History of Orissa (K. D. Banerji), Vol. I, pp. 248-54. 
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does not give any information of historical interest, is issued from 
Kalinganagara and dated in the ^aka year 1057=1135 A.D. Again, 
according to a votive record from Mukhalingam Anantavarman 
Chodaganga was alive and ruling in the ^aka year 1069 = 1148 A.D. 

These facts point to the conclusion that Dakshmanasena must 
have invaded Kalinga before 1118 A.D. But his power did not 
last long there, as in evident from the grant of Anantavarman 
Chodaganga issued in that year. 

The expedition to Kamrupa was no doubt unsuccessful, other- 
wise the event would surely have been mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Visvarupasena and Kesavasena. 

The king of Kasi defeated by Lakshmanasena must have been 
a member of the Gahadavala family, and possibly Vhjayachandra, 
son of Govindachandra. The Gahadavala King Govindachandra 
seems to have conquered the whole of Magadha. In A.D. 1126 
(V.S. 1183) he was in a position to grant a village in the district of 
Patna to a Brahmana.‘ Again, in A.D. 1145 (V.S. 1202) he advanced 
as far as Monghyr.* 

Dakshmanasena could not also retain his power in Magadha. 
Western Magadha seems to have passed, as in evident from the 
Tarachandi inscription of the Mahanayaka Pratapadhavala of 
Japila, which is dated V.S. 1225 = A.D. 1168, into the hands of a 
Gahadavala King,* and possibly Jayachandra, who was reputed by 
the Muhammadan writers to be the greatest king in India and was 
known to them as king of Benares. Govindapaladeva of Magadha,* 
who, perhaps taking advantage of the struggle between the Senas 
and the Gahadavalas, became an independent king in A.D. 1161 but 
lost within a few years of his reign a part of his territory, continued 
to nile at some other place, and very likely at NManda, till he was 
conquered by Muhammad Bakhtyar in 1199 A.D. Asokacalla of 
Bodh-Gaya became an independent king in 1170 A.D. 

Dakshmanasena died about A.D. 1170, by which time the Sena 
power had become confined to Bengal. In the hands of his weaker 
successors it apparently lost further ground. Provincial Governors 
began to break away. Madommanapala, Governor of Purva- 
Khatika, declared his independence in 1196 A.D. And thereafter 
the Muhammadans conquered Western and Northern Bengal. The 
Sena dynasty came to an end with the occupation of Lakhanawati 
by Muhammad Bakhtycir in 1200 A.D. Scions of the family, 

‘ J.A.S.B., Vol. XXVII, p. 243. 

» Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 98. 

* Mem. A.S.B., Vol. V, pp. 107-S. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 108-12. 
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however, continued to rule as local chiefs at Vikrampur* and at 
Bodh-Gaya.* 

S. N. Chakravarti. 


PALI INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF CHALUKYA 
(SOLANKI) KUMARAPALA, DATED V.S. 1209 

This inscription has been inscribed on a pillar, in the ‘ Sabha- 
mandapa ’ of the temple of Somnath at Pali, a town, situated 20 
miles south-east of Jodhpur. It was first noticed by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar in the Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society, Wc., 
1907-08, p. 45. It is dated the 4th day of the dark half of second 
Jyeshtha, V.S. 1209. The year being a Shravanadi it corresponds to 
13th May, 1153 A.D. It consists of twenty lines and covers a space 
of i' 7 "xi' 6 ". The characters belong to the northern type 
of alphabets, and as regards orthography it is needless to write 
anything as its middle part from lines fifth to twentieth has peeled 
off. Though this state of the inscription has deprived people of the 
knowledge about the object of the inscription, yet the matter which 
has escaped the hands of time has preserved very valuable infor- 
mation for the history of the Rathor rulers of Marwar. 

The first seven lines of the inscription state that in Vikram 
Samvat 1209 (1153 A.D.) the town of Pali was under the kingdom of 
(Sblanki-Chalukya) Kumarapala* of Anahillapatan (Gujrat), who 
subdued the king of Shakambhari (Sambhar), and his feudatory 
Bahadadeva was in charge of the place (Pali). Most probably he 
might have been a Chauhan Rajput related to Chauhan Alhanadeva 


* ‘ . Sunarganu, near Bikrampur, continued to be a place of refuge for those 

who were discontented at Gaur, and was not finally reduced for a long time after 
the overthrow of Rae Lakhmaniah, who had a son, Madhob Sen, who had a son, 
Su Sen, who by Hindus is considered the last ruler.’ Raverty, Vol. II, p. 558 and 
note I. 

* The Janiligha inscription of L.S. 83= A.D. 1202 proves that Gaya continued 
to be in the possession of a scion of the Sena family, Jayasena, who was the son 
of Buddhasena. J.B.O.R.S., Vol. IV, p. 266. 

Again, Madhusena of the Bauddha Pancharaksha, who has been taken by some 
to be the last Sena king reigning at Vikrampur, has now been connected with the 
Buddhist kings of Bodh-Gaya, Buddhasena and Jayasena, Journal and Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXIX, 1933, No. 1, pp. 23ff. 

® He ruled from V.S. 1199 to 1230 (1142 to 1173 A.D.). 
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of Kiradu as an inscription’ of the san^eyear (V.S. 1209=1152 A.D.) 
found at Kiradu states that Chauh^ Alhanadeva was a favourite of 
Kumarapala and had acquired the possessions of Kiradu, Radadhara, 
and Shiva due to his favour. From the death of king Kumarapala, 
about V.S. 1230 (1173 A.D.), the power of the Chalukyas began to 
decline. The inscription* dated V.S. 1319 (1262 A.D.) of Chauhan 
Chachigdeva states that his (Chachigadeva’s) father Udayasimha, 
who was a great-grandson of the aforesaid Alhanadeva, held an 
independent sway over Nadol Jalor, Mandor, Bahadmer, Ratnapur, 
Sanchor, Surachand, Radadhara, Kher, Ramsin, and Bhinmal. We 
have got four inscriptions of this Udayasimha ranging from V.S. 
1262 to V.S. 1306. 

All this prove that in the beginning of the thirteenth century of 
Vikrama era, Pali was under the rule of the Chalukyas and then 
it passed away to the Chauhans as is evident from the situation of 
the towns mentioned in the Sundha inscription of V.S. 1319. It 
never remained under Palliwal Brahmans and therefore Rao Siha, 
the founder of the Rathor dynasties of Jodhpur, Bikaner, Kishangarh, 
Idar, Ratlam, Sitamau, Sailana, Jahabua, etc. had no occasion to 
murder the Brahmans of Pali treacherously to usurp the town, as 
is stated by Lt.-Col. Tod in his Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan 
(Vol. II, pp. 942-943). There he has written : — 

‘ At this period a community of Brahmans held the city and 
extensive lands about Pali, from which they were termed Paliwal ; 
and being greatly hara.ssed by the incursions of the mountaineers, 
the Mers and Minas, they called in the aid of Siahaji’s band, which 
readily undertook and executed the task of rescuing the Brahmans 
from their dejjredations. Aware that they would be renew’ed, they 
offered Siahaji lands to settle amongst them, which were readily 
accepted ; and here he had a son by the Solankani, to whom he 
gave the name of Asvatthama. With her, it is recorded, the sugges- 
tion originated to make himself lord of Pali ; and it affords another 
example of the disregard of the early Rajputs for the sacred order, 
that on the Holi, or Saturnalia, he found an opportunity to “obtain 
land”, putting to death the heads of this community, and adding 
the district to his conquests. Sihaji outlived his treachery only 
twelve months, leaving his acquisitions as a nucleus for further 
additions to his children.’ 

But his unauthentic statement cannot stand before the Pali 
inscription reproduced below : — 


* Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XI, p. 45. 

* Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IX, p. 78. 
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Bishp:shwarnath Reu. 


THE SUNDARBAN PLATE OF DOMMANAPALA 

• • 

We have read with interest the above note b}" Mr. Dines Chandra 
Sircar in Vol. I, pp. 679-682 of this Journal. Dommanapala’s 
family is said to have come from Ayodhya. Mr. Sircar says that 
this ‘ Ayodhya should be sought for in the Deccan ’. But why go 
to a distant and imaginary Ayodhya ? Was there no Ayodhya in 
the neighbourhood of Sundarban ? The principal settlement of the 
Daksinatya Vaidika Brahmans of Bengal is in the Diamond Harbour 
Sub-division of the Twenty-four-Parganas, where the plate has 
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been found. Their tradition is that they came from Utkala, i.e. 
Orissa. In fact Halayudha, the Dharmddhikdra of King Laksmana- 
sena, in his Brdhmana-Sarvasva, says that the Utkala and the 
Pascatya Vaidika Brahmans read Vedas, but do not know their 
meaning. Here Utkala, no doubt, refers to these Daksinatya Vaidikas, 
who alone of the Bengal Brahmans are said to have come from 
Utkala. We think that like these Brahmans of the locality, Dom- 
manapala’s family might have come from Utkala. In fact there is a 
very ancient village named Ayodhya, some six miles from the 
capital of the Nilgiri State, on the border of Mayurabhanja, in 
Orissa. Mr. N. N. Vasu in his Arch. Sur. of Mayurabhanja, Vol. I, 
pp. 87-91, says that it contains ruins of a fort, and of about 100 
temples. According to the old Pandas of the place, no place in the 
whole of Ori.ssa is so rich in ancient monuments, temples, and 
images, except Bhubanesvara. 

Further Mr. Sircar thinks that the word muktibhiimi means 
‘ death-bed ’. We, however, think that it means the place where 
Dommanapala was mukta (delivered of) garbha (mother’s womb), 
i.e. his birth place. The word sviya which is prefixed to mukti- 
bhtimau clearly indicates it. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Gho.sh. 


KAUSIKA OR KAUSIKI 

In my article ‘ Kausika and Kusiara ’ published in the Indian 
Culture of January 1935, I stated that the river ‘ Kausika ’ men- 
tioned in the Nidhanpur inscription of Bhaskaravarman, king of 
Kamarupa, must be the river Kosi in the Purnea district of Bihar 
although the correct Sanskrit name of the river may be ‘ Kausiki 
and not ‘ Kausika ’. I also supposed that either the person who 
engraved the inscription, in the earh- part of the seventh century, 
wrongly spelt ‘ Kausiki ’ as ‘ Kausika ’ or Pandit \’idyavinod who 
discovered the copperplates and deciphered the inscription misread 
‘ Kausiki ’ as ‘ Kausika ’. Judging from the fact that the Greek 
writers of the Mourya period named this river ‘ Cosoagus ’ and even 
Rennell in 1783 named it ‘ Cosah ’ in his map of Bengal and Bihar, 
I came to the conclusion that probablj" this river was popularly 
known as ‘ Kausika ’. It now apjiears that my conclusion was 
correct. 

Mr. Harihara V. Trivedi in his article ‘ Studies in Ancient 
Geography ’ published in the latest issue of the Indian Historical 
Quarterly (December, 1934) gives the names of rivers, mountains, 
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cities, etc. as found in the Markandeya Purana. According to him, 
" Kausika ' is mentioned in Chapters L,VII and LVIII of this Purana 
as a river rising from the Himavat mountain. There is no doubt 
that the reference is to the present Kosi river. Now Mr. Trivedi 
has used Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerji’s edition of the Purana published 
in the Bibliotheca Indica in 1862. In the Bangabasi Press edition of 
this Purana however the reading is ‘ Kausiki ’. I have not yet been 
able to find out what the name is in other editions but I take it that 
Dr. Banerji’s edition is an authoritative one. Thus we find that the 
Sanskrit name of the river Kosi had at least two variants viz. 

‘ Kausika ’ and ‘ Kausiki ’ and that therefore neither the engraver 
of the inscription can be accused of wrong spelling nor Pandit 
Vidyavinod’s reading can be regarded as incorrect. 

The result is that the river ‘ Kausika ’ mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion cannot but be the modern Kosi and that the ‘ ^uska Kausika ’ 
which was on the boundary of the lands donated by Bhaskaravarman 
must have been the Burhi or Mara Kosi shown in Buchanan’s 
map prepared in 1809. The donated lands were therefore within 
the modern district of Purnea or in Morung to the north of this 
district. The location of the donated lands within the district of 
Sylhet is absolutely impossible. The controversy on this point 
should now be considered as ended. 

K. L. Barua. 


ASVAMEDHA BY THE FEUDATORIES 

A controversy is going on, in the pages of this Journal (\'ol. I, 
pp. 115 and 31 1), over the question whether a feudatory prince 
could or could not perform a Horse-sacrifice. In this connection 
we are giving a bit of information, which we have just lighted upon. 

The Harivarhsa says that Vasudeva, father of Krsna, was bom 
as an arhia or part of the great sage Kasyapa. He lived on 
this earth gom ‘ among the kine’ or in Gokula on Mount Govardhana, 
not far from Mathura. There he was engaged in cattle-rearing 
igosv-dbhiratah) and was a karaddyakah ‘ tax-payer or tributary ’ to 
Kaihsa.* 

* WTO I 

*riw 1 

JptSfTftw II 

( « ( ’BiWTBl I ) 
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On the death of Kamsa, his father Ugrasena was installed on 
the throne of Mathura. This, of course, did not make any change 
in the position of Vasudeva. His son Krsna, although a divine 
person, a great politician and possessor of great wealth, having 
relationship with many royal families, was never a real king. He 
was nominally initiated as a king by brothers Kratha and Kaisika 
in the city of Vidarbha, just to enable him to sit among the kings 
assembled at the Svayamvara (choice of husband) ceremony of 
Rukmini, the daughter of King Bhismaka of Kundina.* 

The family then removed to Dvaraka, for fear of Kalayavana. 
While there, Indra one day came to Krsna to confer on the 
destruction of asura Vajranabha of Vajrapura, who wanted to make 
war with Indra. Krsna replied that his father Vasudeva had just 
then been engaged in the great sacrifice of Asvamedha but he 
assured Indra that the demon will l^e killed as soon as the sacrifice 
is completed.® 

It will be seen that Krsna was never a great king or emperor 
and that his father was not even an independent ruler. At best 
he was a tributary. And if this Vasudeva could perform an Asva- 
medha, we do not quite understand why a feudatory prince could 
not do it. 

JOGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


ARJUNA MISRA 

Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghosh in his learned note on Arjuna 
Misra, the celebrated commentator of the great Epic, Mahabharata, 
in the April issue of the Indian Culture, tries to fix the date of this 
commentator on the strength of the genealogy of Arjuna Misra in 
the Varendra Kulajis in which Arjuna Misra stands as the 25th 


According to the Ghata-jataka, Kamsa made a gift of the village of Govardha- 
Miaiia for the inaiiiteiiaiice of his sister and her husband. 

‘ Ibid., Ch. loS. 

2 ^ WTTHtg: I 

X X X X 

<rii 11 


( no I ) 
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descendant. He refers to the Manhali charter of king Madana- 
pala, son of Ramapala-deva to a Campahittiya Brahman named 
Vatesvarasvami-Sarman. Some land was granted according to this 
charter for reciting the Mahabharata to Queen Chitramatika-devi of 
king Madanapala (c. 1140-1161 A.D.) in the eighth year of his 
reign. Mr. Ghosh observes : ' It will be seen from the genealogy 
given above that the donee Vatesvara was the grandson of Vatsa 
Campati’s son Paja or Prajapati, while Arjuna Misra was ninth in 
descent from him. So the latter was six generations later than the 
former. At the rate of 25 years per generation Arjuna Misra must 
have lived in about (1147 + 150 = ) 1297 A.D. Arjuna Misra mentions 
vSarvajnanarayana, the well-known commentator of the Manusamhita 
and the Mahabharata. »So the latter cannot be later than the 13th 
century. ’ 

Though family genealogies serve as landmarks in the reconstruc- 
tion of the darker side of Indian Histor}^ their value for exact 
chronology, unless corroborated by other independent evidence, is 
problematical. They may, however, well serve as useful starting 
points for putting forward different hypotheses. Mr. Ghosh himself 
states in his foot-note on p. 707 that ‘ there is something wrong in 
the genealogy of these first Kulins ’. In the next foot-note he 
remarks : ‘ For some reason or other Saunaka's name has been 

left out, possibly because his line became extinct. But his name 
and that of his son, as known from a copper-plate grant, have been 
added hereto and therefore printed in italics.’ 

These remarks of Mr. Ghosh about a genealogy on the strength 
of which he tries to arrive at the date of Arjuna Misra make us 
more suspicious about its value for purpose of chronology. At best 
it may serve as a rough guide in this dry desert of chronology. 
Then again the computation of generations at the rate of 25 years 
per generation resorted to by Mr. Ghosh, supposing that some 
names have been omitted in the genealogy, makes confusion worse 
confounded. The date of Sarvajnanarayana, the well-known com- 
mentator of Manusamhita and the Mahabharata mentioned by 
Arjuna Misra may be more useful to us if his date could be accurately 
determined. Mr. Kane * makes the following remarks about the 
date of Sarvajnanarayana ; ‘ The commentator Naray ana is certainly 
earlier than 1600 A.D. as his commentary is cited by Bhattoji in 
his commentary on the Caturvirhsatimata {vide, p. 61 of the Benares 
Sanskrit Series edition, 1907). A MS. of Narayana’s commentary 
was written in 1497 A.D. and he appears to have been quoted by 
Rayamukuta in 1431 A.D. (Jolly in R. und S., p. 31). He is later 


History of Dharmasdstra, Vol. 1 , p. 157. 
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than Govindraja and flourished between 1100 and 1300 A.D. 
Raghvananda mentions by name Medhatithi, Govindaraja, Narayana 
and Kulluka and so is later than about 1400 A.D. ’ In the list 
of authors on Dharmasastra Prof. Kane remarks : — 

‘ a. of Com. on of of 

As TmgfE (1431 A.D.) mentions him he is earlier than 
1400 A.D. (vide Bhandarkar’s Report 1883-84, p. 62).' 

It will thus be seen that the limits 1100 and 1300 for 
Sarvajnanaray ana’s date are too wide to be relied upon in arriving 
at Arjuna Misra’s date. 

Mr. Ghosh observes further about the patron of Arjuna Misra : — 

‘ Satyakhana was the patron of Arjuna Misra. We have not 
been able to trace who he was. But the first part of his name 
*' Satya ” indicates that he was a Hindu grandee under the Pathaii 
Sultans of Bengal. These kings used to grant the title of Khan to 
the Hindus as well as Muhammedans, while the Mughals reserved it 
for the latter only. He was probably a Varendra Brahman, high 
official or Zamindar, under the Sultan Nasiruddin Bughra Khan 
(1283-91 A.D.) son of Gtiiasuddin Bulhan and father of Mnizzuddin 
Kaikubad, emperors of Delhi.’ 

I agree in general with Mr. Ghosh in his statement that the 
first jrart of the name Satya Khan indicates that he was a Hindu 
grandee and that the second part is a title bestowed upon him by 
some Muhammadan ruler of Bengal. As regards the identification of 
this Satya Khan I venture to f)ut forth the following hypothesis 
tentatively ; - 

It is extremely probable that the patron of the 

TuasR is identical with another ■^?t< 9 crpT the patron of 

trra^, the author of a MS. of which has been fully described 

b\' Rajendralal Mitra.‘ 'Phis MS. (No. 2068) is on palmjeaves in 
Bengali characters and consists of 325 folios. It is dated f^aka 1677 
(A.D. 1755). Its place of deposit was Vise (j)ost Dengapada) in 
Rajashahi Zila as stated by Rajendralal Mitra. Its appearance was 
very old and it was a fairly correct MS. It belonged to one Babu 
Lakshmikanta Ray. Mitra remarks about this MS. that it is ‘ A 
miscellany made up of extracts from the puranas with comments 
thereon, on history, geography, civil polity, various forms of worshij), 
etc. by . It was compiled under the auspices of a Bengali 

Zamindar of the name “ ” who had the title of in the 

year 1396 ^aka.’ 


Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Vol. VI, Calcutta, pp. 132-33* 
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The MS. has the following colophon : — 


’ ^*1 1 H 



i T|5f%?«TT 



w= + + + ^ i3T»rrf|pflr i 

^hsHLT^ram TT?r^ ^»TS(frsr?:mi5% 

i[iiflna4«f»T^ yo(4fK«iiir*. jrNfl§<T mg%^T 

w«f<s ^’U’ri ir^ ii 


Tfh ^rimr a[«i»s^i: ” 

The above extract furnishes us with the following particulars : — 

(1) As stated in the first verse of the colophon, the work 
Purdnasarvasva was composed in ^aka 1396 (=A.D. 1474). 

(2) The work was composed under the orders of “^nirour'’ 

( ^ifi<N — where the plural is used as a mark of respect like 

«rnfW ) . Satya Khan adored many pandits by giving them presents 
(?n^:) and bestowing other honours (?Tm:) on them, coupled with 
the performance of religious rites ( ) . It is j)ossible that 
these pandits were employed to help to compile this 

compendium of Puranas and that they were publicly honoured 
( *|wm<^f4f4d ) on the completion of the work. 

(3) The 2nd verse of the colophon gives us particulars about the 

patron Satya Khan. He is called and ‘ protagonist 

of religion and family’. He obtained the favour ( ) 
of the Kord of the king of Bengal ( ) . The expres- 
sion ifftr may be interpreted in two ways. If the 

compound is dissolved as “ ^ it will mean 

only the king of Bengal. If it is dissolved as it 

will mean ‘ the Lord of the king of Bengal ’ and in that case we 
shall have to suppose that the expression has a reference to the 
sovereign ruler to whom the king of Bengal owed allegiance. 
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The last two lines of the 2nd verse of the colophon state that 
Govardhana's patron got the title from one ‘ 

?ra»T). 

The expression “ ” has possibly a reference to a 

Muhammedan king of Bengal belonging to the House of Raja Kans *■ 
that came into power in A.D. 1409, in which year Raja Khan, 
Zamindar of Bhaturiah dethroned and killed Shamsu-d-Din Ilyas 
Shah and placed his own son (?) Shiabu-d-Din on the throne of 
Bengal. I wonder if the expression “ contains any 

reference to ‘ Shiabu Rajakdns ’ ( being a sanskritized form for 
Shiabu. But this is only a conjecture for the present. 

The following points stand out prominently from what has been 
said above re. the MS. of Pur ana Sarvasva of Govardhana Pathak : — 

(1) His patron was a Hindu landlord by name or 

(2) That this ^ (or was the patron of other pandits 

besides rf(Ti*r and that he was very much interested in the 
pur anas. 

(3) That this patron (or obtained the title through 

some Muhammedan king of Bengal, most probably belonging to the 
house of Raja Kans ruling at the time, i.e. in the latter half of the 
i6th century (before A.D. 1474). 

I am inclined to identify the two ^liuraws, one the patron of 
Arjuna Misra and the other the patron of Govardhana Pathaka on 
the following grounds : — 

(1) Both these writers refer to their patrons in an identical 

manner. Arjuna Misra uses the expression “ ” 

while Govardhana uses the expressions “ ” and 

(2) Both these writers are m'd^s. Arjuna Misra’s father is 

called “ while Arjuna Misra is called 

in the colophons of the MSS. of his Mahabharata commentary, 

Govardhana also uses the expression “ ” with regard to 

himself. 

(3) Then again both these writers belonged to the same province, 
viz. Bengal. Arjuna Misra gives the name of his village in the 

words “ ” while Govardhana refers to in his 

work as pointed out above. The only MS. of Purdna Sarvasva 
comes from Raja Shahi, a district of Bengal. 


* Dufif; Indian Chronology, pp. 3r4, 241. 
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(4) Both these writers appear to have prospered in the latter 
half of the 15th century, i.e. between 1450 and 1500 A.D. While a 
MS. of Arjuna Misra’s commentary on the Mahabharata is dated 
A.D. 1534/ Govardhana gives the date of his work Parana Sarvasva 
as A.D. 1474. It is possible that both these writers were con- 
temporaries. 

(5) The title ? 3 T*r indicates Muhammedan influence and we 
know as a matter of fact that Bengal was under the rule of 
Muhammedan kings of the house of Raja Kans which came into 
power in A.D. 1409. 

We accept Mr. Ghosh’s statement that the Muhammedan kings 
of Bengal used to grant the title of to the Hindus as well 
as Muhammedans while the Moguls reserved it for the latter only. 
Our only difference is that while Mr. Ghosh considers WflOH to 
have lived under Sultan Nassiruddin Bughra (1283-91), I am 
inclined to believe that he lived under the house of Raja Khan that 
came into power in A.D. 1409. 

In the present note I have tried to supplement to a certain 
extent the information about Arjuna Misra and his genealogy given 
by Mr. Ghosh. If my hypotheses about the identity of Arjuna 
Misra’s patron Satya Khan enables Mr. Ghosh to reinterpret his 
genealogical data in a new way the problem of Arjuna Misra’s date 
may be brought nearer its solution. 

P. K. Gode. 


AN OLD SITE IN BENARES 

In the southern part of the city of Benares, just beside the 
Unfiltered Waterworks, in one of the lanes leading from the main 
road to the Ganges, is a well, known as the Lolarka-kunda, popularly 
called the Lalarak-kund. On the sixth day of the bright Bhadra, 
which is sacred to the Sun,* Hindu women visit the place by 
thousands and offer worship here. A special feature of the well is 
that its water can be approached by flights of steps going down to 
the bottom on three sides. As the well is situated within a hundred 
yards of the Ganges, it may be suspected that it was once connected 
with the river. Some of the stone-walls of the staircases are 


* Mahabharata (Virataparvan) edited by the Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay, 
1915. See Introduction, p. 6, foot-note. 

* Kielhom, Festal Days of the Hindu Lunar Calendar, Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
XXVI, p. 182. 
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decorated with images of gods, all however utterly defaced. The 
temple of Tulasidasa, the great poet, stands at a slight distance, 
and the confluence of the Asi and the Ganges is visible from the 
spot. 

Some interest attaches to the black-stone inscription fixed on 
the wall near the well. The inscription is written both in the 
Devanagail and Bengali scripts and runs as follows : — 










\i.»o flT® 

‘ King Baksminarayana, the great-grandson of Siva (or the 
grandson of Sivasuta), repaired with stone and bricks the Bolarka- 
kunda, which was lying covered, with beautiful flights of steps. His 
inheritor, the illustrious Sivendra, who was the son of Harendra, 
being landlord in Bihar, constructed the beautiful well (again), 
after it has fallen into ruins, to fulfil the desire of his father. 
(Vikrama) year 1900, Bhadra 25 (August, 1843).' 

The Bengali version of the inscription contains the additional 
date, 'S^8, 5 ^^ meaning ‘ royal year 334, Bengali year 

1250 . 

Another inscription of the same individual is found on a resting 
verandah in the north-eastern corner of the well. 

These facts, however, do not estabhsh the antiquity of the site, 
had we not had an accidental reference to a Bolarka temple at 
Benares on the bank of the Ganges in the Bangawan copperplate 
inscription of the Gahadavala G^vindacandra, dated 1208 (A.D. 
1151).* The inscription says that the Pattamahadevi Maharajni 
Gosaladevi, the queen of Govindacandra, bathed in the Ganges at 
Varanasi near the temple of the god Bolarka and granted a village 
to a Brahmana coming from Pataliputra. The relevant portion of 
the inscription may be reproduced here : — 


• t • 







We need not doubt that the temple of the god referred to here 
niust have stood very near the well now known as Lolarka-kurida. 


* Bhandarkar, List of Northern Inscriptions, No. 281. 
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This identification allows us to have some idea about the area of the 
old Benares. From some the Gahadavala records, e.g. the Rawian 
grant,* we find that the Adikesava-ghatta, near the confluence of 
the Varuna and the Ganges to the north of Benares (still bearing the 
same name), was then regarded as a part of Benares. And the 
foregoing lines show that the southern boundary of the city extended 
at least up to the confluence of the As! and the Ganges. So that the 
traditional derivation of the word Varanasi from the river-names 
Varuna and Asi * though perhaps fanciful, was not far from the 
truth. 

Amalananda Ghosh. 


SOME MISTAKES IN MR. K. P. JAYASWAL’S 
‘IMPERIAL HISTORY OF INDIA’ 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has rendered good service to the cause 
of Indian History by publishing his learned English commentary on 
the historical section of the Manjusnmula-kaipa. The work has 
been, on the whole, carefully and brilliantly done. But a few 
mistakes have inadvertently crept in. Of these some are as 
follows : — 

I. Mr. J ayaswal thinks that V’^aravati was washed away towards 
the end of the seventh century. He bases his opinion on the 
following account in the MMK : ‘ Having occupied Valabhi, there 
will be the first king and his numerous successors with the names 
Prabha and Visnu ; the numerous kings will be Yadavas (606-8). 
The last (T.) amongst them will have the name Visnu whose “ capital 
with its citizens, and the king himself were washed away by the 
sea owing to the curse of the Rsi. The Varavatyas (T.; S. Dvara- 
vatyas) then disappeared and sunk in the .sea’"^ (6og). Here 
Mr. Jayaswal appears to have regarded Visnu as a local Yadava 
chieftain of the seventh century. But actually he is none other 
than the great Yadava hero Krsna, in whose time the Yadavas 
were, according to both the Mahdbhdrata and the Bhdgavata Purdna, 
destroyed by the curse of Rsis, and the city of Dvaravati was 
engulfed soon after by the sea. It may also be remarked that in 
this case the MMK uses not its usual future but the past tense, 
suggesting thereby that it referred not to a recent but to a very 


' lUd., No. 222. 

* E.g. Agni Purdna, ed. Anaada^rama, cxii, 6. 

* An Imperial History of India, p. 25. 
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old event. This conclusion is made certain by the following verse in 
the section on ancient kings : 







Here the first line mentions the same event as that described 
in the extract from the MMK given above. We might therefore 
conclude that Varavati, which is obviously identical with Dvaravatl, 
was washed away not in the seventh century, but many centuries 
before Christ, in the time of Visnu or ^ri Krsna. 

2 . Finding one Visnu mentioned as the ancestor of Harsa, 
Mr. Jayaswal takes for granted that he was identical with the 
Emperor Yasovarman-Visnuvardhana. His opinion may, however, 
be questioned on the following grounds : — 

(a) The reading is doubtful, Ven. Rahula 

Sankrtyayana gives srnjpirsnT^ as the right reading.* 

( 0 ) Bmia describes the ancestry of Harsa. Had the Emperor 
Visnu vardhana been connected even remotely with 
his patron, the poet would have surely mentioned his 
name, and perhaps added to our knowledge by giving 
some details about his life. Visnuvardhana flourished 
only about fifty years before Harsa, and could not 
liave been a forgotten figure by Bana’s times. The 
silence of this loquacious poet, therefore, goes strongly 
against the identification proposed and accepted as 
valid by Mr. Jayaswal. 

(c) Harsa’s inscriptions too do not refer to Visnuvardhana. 

Had Harsa been his descendant, he would have proudly 
begun his inscriptions rvith his name, and not with 
that of Naravardhana who is described as a mere 
Maharaja. 

(d) Mere identity of names is no sure ground for the identity 

of two persons. 

3. Mr. Jayaswal makes some novel statements regarding 
Ya^odharman. He states, for instance, that this emperor bowed his 
head only to S than u, the presiding deity of Thanesvara. That 
Yasodharman was a devotee of 6iva is well-known. But the state- 
ment in the Mandasor inscription that ‘he bowed his head only to 
Sthanu ’ has reference to his enemy Mihirakula, and not to 


‘ Ibid., Sanskrit Text, p. 24. 


* Ibid., p. 45. 
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Yasodharman. As little justified is the assertion that the forefathers 
of the governor Dharmadosa, the brother of the author of the 
dated Mandasor inscription ‘ must have served under the Guptas, 
for the present master Visnuvardhana was atmavamia, his own 
lineage, the very first ruler in his family’. Here Mr. Jayaswal's 
interpretation of the word is surely novel. That the word 

means merely ‘ his family and that Visnuvardhana was descended 
from a family of rulers will be clear, if we read the following verses 
of the inscription 


irfJTfT ^ I 

2. fT© tn^TSRnf^’srcnpg^ti^' i 

Wf('- n \» ii 


In the second of these verses, we find it clearly stated that 
the founder of the Naigama family was a servant of the kings, the 
founders of the line of ‘that lord’, that is, Yasodharman. In the 
first verse this line is said to be famous, aulikara was its emblem. 

Some other mistakes too can be pointed out. But we end this 
short note by noting a discrepancy in Mr. J ayaswal’s reckoning. He 
puts Rajyavardhana I of Thanesvara in c. 530 A.D.* According 
to the Banskhera copperplate of Harsa, he was the son of Nara- 
vardhana, who must have reigned about 10 years earher, that is, in 
c. 520. Now, how is this date to be reconciled with that of 
Yasodliarman (c. 532 A.D.) who is believed to have been the pro- 
genitor of the Vardhana line. Should we put the descendant first 
and the progenitor next ? Bet Mr. Jayaswal himself suggest a 
way out of this difficulty. 

Dasharatha Sharma. 


CANDRADVIPA 

In reviewing the ‘ Kaulajfiana-Nirnaya and some minor texts 
of the School of Matsyendranatha ’ by Dr. Probodh Chandra Bagchi, 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar has very briefly but conclusively pointed 
out that Candradvipa is different from Sundwip (I.C., I, p. 724). 

Professor Bhandarkar observes, ‘ the kingdom of the Chandra 

family was Chandradvipa with its ca])ital at Vikramapura. This 


1 Ibid., p.'59. 
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also may afford some clue to the identification of Chandradvipa 
where Matsyendra flourished.' 

If it is not meant hereby that the tract around Vikramapura 
might also be known as Candradvipa at the time of the Candras 
(wliich most probably is not meant), the allusion is certainly to 
B&kld-Candradvipa, ‘ which included the whole of the modern 
zil'ah of Baqirganj with the exception of Mahalla Sahmabad' 
(J.A.S.B., 1874, p. 206). 

I proposed sometime ago the ‘ Bharatavarsa ’ (1340 B.S., 
KArtika, p. 739) that the name of tliis Chandradvipa was not derived 
from the Candra family. The traditional founder of this place, 
w'hich was originally an island (dvipa), is Candragomin of Varendra 
(c.f. Indian I/Ogic, Mediajval School, by S. C. Vidyabhusana, Cal., 
1909, pp. 121-22), a disciple, rather than a rival, of CandraHrti, 
the author of the Madhyamaka-vrtti (Catalogue Du fonds Tibetain 
de la Bibliotheque Nationale, par P. Cordier, Troisieme Partie, 
PP- 343 428). The Tangyur contains the translation of a work 

of Candragomin himself, entitled ‘ i>antih6ma ’ {Ibid., II, p. 362), in 
which he is explicitly called ‘ Dvaipa ’ or ‘ belonging to a dvipa '. 
This would have been altogether impossible had the personal history 
of one of North Bengal not been, somehow or other, connected with 
an island, and this renders it likely that the background of the 
tradition has had a historical basis. As such, the name of Candra- 
dvipa would appear to be as old as about the middle of the seventh 
century A. I)., and since the conjecture of another place with the 
same name in al)out the same region would but be an 
absurdity, this Candradvapa (the ancient name of modern Bakhargahj) 
is likely the place where the celebrated Matsyendra flourished, if he 
flourished in a Caudradv'ipa of Bengal. 

Naeini Nath Das Gupta. 


DOMMANAPALA and DHARMAPALA: ALLEGED 
SOUTHERN ORIGIN 

Mr. Dines Chandra Sircar inclines to think (Ind. Cult., I, 679-82) 
that the family to which DommaiiapAla, as he reads the name of 
the donor of the recenth’ published Sundarban copperplate inscrip- 
tion, belonged, was of ^uth Indian origin, on the groun^ of (i) 
the nature of the name of the donor, (2) the use of the Saka era 
in the inscription, and {3) the representation of the Nrsithha-wiirri 
on the plate. But ; — 
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(1) apart from the fact that we have names hke Mammate, 

Hammira, etc. in the history of North India, the name- 
ending ‘ Pdla ' is not a common feature in South India ; 

(2) the $aka era came to be used in Bengal about the date 

of the inscription, as is clearly evinced by the Dana- 
sagara and Adbhuta-Sagara of Valldlasena, although 
his ancestral home was in Karnata, and more parti- 
cularly by the Saduktikarnamrta, of ^ridharadasa, 
which was finished only nine years after the inscription 
was incised ; and 

(3) if even the 24 variant forms of Visnu, to which the 

Nrsimha-wwr/t belongs, had really their origin in the 
Jaina convention of the 24 Tirthamkaras, and the 
Kanarese country were the only region in India prin- 
cipally influenced, through all ages, by J ainism. Would 
it be correct to premise, on this ground, any con- 
nection of the donor of the Sundarban Plate udth the 
Kanarese country ? Would it not, in that case be 
rather too risky to assign the origin of all, who ever 
pay any homage to aii}^ image of the 24 variant forms 
of Visnu, to that country ! 

Labouring under the same idea, Mr. Sircar raises the question — 
' Did the line of Dharmapala come from the South ? ’ ‘ The southern 

Surya-varnsa {daksinadrio vamse mihirasya) ’ he has it, ‘ may refer 

to the dynasty ' etc. But the term ‘ daksina ’ as in the 

above Sanskrit text from the Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva, does 
not necessarily mean ‘ south ’ but rather ‘ right ’, and there is no play 
upon the word. If Mr. Sircar takes the trouble of going through 
the Mahabharata and the Puranas, he will find them abounding in 
expressions that the Sun is the right, and the Moon is the left eye 
of Hari (or sometimes of Mahadeva), and that is the context to 
which reference has been made in the above passage. In indicating 
that the Palas of Bengal belonged to the Surya-uamsa, the court- 
poet of Vaidya-deva evidently desired to indicate their Ksatriya- 
hood, and not that they hailed from Ayodhya, or from the Madras 
Presidency. Similarly, Soddhala, in his Campu-kivya, only wanted 
to imply that the Uttarapathasvami Dharmapala, was a Ksatriya, 
and nothing more, when he set down that he belonged to the 
Mandhatrvamsa. 

There is yet another point, no less amusing, which Mr. Sircar 
has suggested. The very name Domana of a Vaidya possibly 
suggests, as he wants us to believe, that a section of the Beng^ 
Vaidyas originally came from Southern India ! ! I knew of a person. 
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named Domana Prasida, belonging to the Suvarna-Banika caste. 
Would it justify Mr. Sircar in holding that a section of the Suvarna- 
Banikas of Bengal, must have also originally come from the 
Deccan ! A class-fellow of mine bore the name of Domana Candra 
Ghose. Does his name prove anything beyond it ? Are the pages 
of the Indian Culture the place for indulging in such a linguistic 
quibble ?* 

Nalini Nath Das Gupta. 


DONATED LAND OF THE NIDHANPUR CHARTER OF 
BHASKARAVARMAN OF KAMARCPA 

Three plates of the above grant were published in the Ep. hid., 
Vol. XII, pp. 65-79. The learned editor therein concluded that the 
donated land lay somewhere in North Bengal, not far from Karna- 
suvarna, from where the charter was issued. Disagreeing with him, 
we have pointed out that it cannot be anywhere than in Pancakhanda 
in Sylhet, where the plates were discovered (I.H.Q., \'ol. VI, 
pp. 60-71). This view of ours has since ]:)een accepted by Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar {hid. Ant., Vol. LXI, p. 44 and hid. Cult., 
Vol. I. p. 137). Dr. K. M. Gupta, Profe-s.sor of History, Sylhet 
College, gave some additional evidence and came to the same conclu- 
sion as ours {I.H.Q., \h)l. VII, pp. 743-46). We had no knowledge, 
till we visited Sylhet and Silchar, some 2 years ago, that we had been 
anticipated by a gentleman of the locality. He is Mr. Ram Tarak 
Bhattacaryya, a j)ractizing Muktear at Silchar. He was kind 
enough to present us with a pamphlet on the subject, wliich he 
publi.shed so far back as 1919 A.D. We shall in this paper tr^' to 
give some additional evidence in support of our view. 

I. Bhaskarateno.^r! 

The above word occurs twice in the Bhatera copperplate 
Inscription of Govinda-Kesavadeva (c. 1049 A.D.), edited by Prof. 

^ The Board of Editors felt justified in publishing Mr. Sircar’s note, as it went, 
in their opinion, to suggest and establish the correct name of the donor of the grant 
pommanap^la. The name read as $ri~Madommanapala by the two learned editors 
of the Sundarban Plate was absolutely misleading. The deteniiination of the 
correct sj>elling of the name alone, apart from other considerations, is a notable 
point of advance wEich is in no way less important than the first correct reading 
of the r»!irtie of king ElhAravela by Pandit Bhagawanlal Indraji in the HAthigumpha 
InscAiption. — B. M. B. 
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K. M. Gupta, Sylhet, Assam {E.I., Vol. XIX, pp. 277-286). It is 
stated in line 31 that some land was granted in this place. Again, 
line 37 records the grant of some land in the west of this place, with 
the river Kahyani in the north. In identifying the place, Prof. 
Gupta says that it ‘ is evidently a village in Tengra mouja.’ The 
Professor does not particularize any village. His reason for this 
identification, it seems, is the similarity in sound of Tengari and 
Tengra. Tengra is the name of a species of fish, after which 
many villages are found to be named in Bengal, such as Tengrakhali, 
etc. We shall presently see that it has nothing to do with Tengari, 
which has got quite a different meaning. 

The name Pancakhanda, where the plates have been found, is 
not as old as the plates. It is rather a modern name. Mr. Upendra 
Chandra Guha, who has written a history of Cachar, says that it is a 
name given to a group of five parganas in the early Moghul period 
{Dacca Review, June 1913). Mr. Achyutacharan Chaudhuri, the 
historian of Sylhet, says that before the coming of the Brahmans in 
Pancakhanda, it was known as Tengair, because a tribe of Kukis 
named Tengari lived there. This old name is not lost to tradition. 
Pancakhanda grows very good pineapples. It was known as 
‘ Tengari ananas ', but nowadays it has come to be known as 
‘ jaldub ananas’, according to the name of the thana in which 
Pancakhanda is situated {$nhaUer Itivrtta, Vol. II, Pt. Ill, Khanda 
I, p. 131).' ■ 

Mr. Chaudhuri has apparently taken the word Tengari to be a 
Kuki word, but, in fact, it is not so. It is a dest word meaning 
sthala, as ‘ tekkaraiH ca thale g 3 g tekkaram sthalam (Hemachandra’s 
Deilndmanidld, Pischel and Biiller). It has got variant readings — 
tetnkkarath, tikkarath. Teka, tikkara, tikari, tikara, tefigara, tengari, 
all seem to be the variations of one and the same word. In Bengal 
Tengara and in Maharastra, Tenkara, mean a liilly country. The 
Bhowal paragana in the Dacca district, which is hilly, is even now 
called Tengara. It is no wonder, therefore, that Pancakhanda, 
which is hilly in nature, should go by the name of Tengari or Tefigara. 

We find that the old name of Pancakhanda was Tengari. The 
copperplates granted by Bhaskaravarman were unearthed here in 
Tengari. We hope, we shall not be wrong, if we presume that this 
Tengari or Pancakhanda was known as Bhaskaratengari, in memory 
of its renewer Bhaskaravarman. If there is any force in our argu- 
ment, we may with confidence say that the donated land was no- 
where else than in Pancakhanda, the find spot of the plates. 

We have seen above that the land granted* in the west of 
Bhaskaratengari had, as its northern boundary, the river KaliySnI. 
But at present we find in its place the river Kusiyara. So it would 
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not be wrong, if our identification is correct, to presume that the 
river Kusiyara changed its old channel in the east of Pancakhanda 
and this was actually the case. We shall see presently that it passed 
through the channel of the ancient KahyanI, retaining its name 
Kusiyara for a considerable distance, and then assumed the name 
of Bibiyana, which is, no doubt, a name of the Muhammadan period. 
The poor Kafiyani (modern Kalni) has been allowed to retain its 
name only for a comparatively shorter distance, before it lost itself 
into the Bheramona or Dhalesvari. We shall also see that the river 
Barak met with the same fate, in the hands of the formidable 
Kusiyara. 

2. Origin of the name of Ku§iyara ‘ 

In the Nidhanpur inscription, the eastern boundary- river is called 
Kausika, but in the locality we find the river Kusiyara. How to 
account for tliis change in the name ? Professor Gupta has made a 
very intelligent suggestion about the origin of the latter name. He 
says — ‘ The name Kusiyara may have resulted from a combination of 
the names Kosika* and Barak, names of the same river at two different 
places (Kosi-}- Bara = Kusiyara).’ {I.H.Q., Vol. \TI, p. 743 n). The 
probability of this suggestion will at once be apparent, if one lool^ 
at the course of the river Barak. Rising from a hill in Manipur, it 
passes through Manipur and the Cachar district and enters the Sylliet 
district near Badarpur. After a run of about 7 miles from here, it 
bifurcates into two branches. The northern branch is called ‘ Surma ' 
and the southern branch, ‘ Kusiyara ’ or Barak. Tliis latter branch 
again bifurcates into two, near Bahadurpur. The northern course is 
called Bibiyana and the southern course re-assumes its original name 
of Barak and falls into the Dhalesvari {$rihatter Itivrtta, Vol. I, Pt. I, 
Ch. II, p. ii). Kusi is the shortened form of Kausika and Bara, of 
Barak. This Kusi and Bara have given the present name of Kusiyara. 
The cause of this compound name seems to be that the main course 
of the Barak passed through the channel of the Kausika. 

3. Old course of KauSika 

In the inscription again, we find that the Kausika fonned the 
eastern boundary, but at present w'e find the river Kusiyara flowing 

* In our previous paper on this subject, we spelt the name as Ku^iara, following 
the ordinary phonetic system of spelling of Indian names by European officers. 
The correct spelling is surely what has been given now. We find that this spelling 
has been adopted in the survey of India office map No. S3 and also by professor 
Gupta. It is written'in Bengali as 

* Professor Gupta reads the name of the river as ‘ Kosika ’ and not as 
‘ Kauiika 
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north and west of Pancakhanda. It was not always so. Mr. Guha 
says : ‘ The area under present Panchakhanda was only a few 

centuries ago on the right bank of the Kusiara as indicated by the 
Revenue Survey Map. The river used to flow into the Hakaluki 
Haor in those days.’ {Dacca Review, June, 1913 ) What we have 
said here, and what we have remarked about the preceding topic, will 
leave no doubt that Kusiyara is the ancient Kausika, mentioned in 
the inscription. 

This is supported by H. Re^molds, who says that ‘ the Kusiara, 
on leaving the Surmah, flows for 12 miles in a westerly direction to 
Karimgunge, where the Natia Khal, formed by the junction of the 
Puran Kusiara, and Lahgai meets it ’. {Principal heads of the 
History and statistics of the Dacca Division, 1868 A.D.) A comma 
has been put after ‘ Puran ’, which is apparently a printing mistake, 
for the maps show that the Natia Khal near Karimgunge is formed by 
two and not three channels.* 

Mr. Ram Tarak Bhattacharya, of whom we have spoken above, 
writes: — ‘There still exist two dried up rivers, viz. North-Gahgni in 
tlie north, and West-Gaiigni in the west of the high land of Panca- 
khanda. These names are also seen in the government papers. 
There is also the dried up Kuisara (local pronunciation of the Kusiyara) . 
Ahgarjure (Kumar tila, i.e. potters’ hillock) bears evidence of the 
ancient potters’ settlement. Garden of Jarul (Skt. Jatali) trees is 
also seen in that direction. Khasamauja and Klia’sdighi (tank) still 
exist in the north-west corner in a filled up state, which is probably 
Vyavahari Khasoka’s tank.’ {Pancakhanda 0 Tdmrasdsana, read 
before the sixteenth annual sitting of the ^rihatta-Vaidika-Samiti on 
28-12-1919 A.D.) 

What do all these facts go to disclose ? The\' disclose— 

{a) The present Pancakhanda was the donated land. 

{b) Pancakhanda is a comi)aratively modern name given to a 
grou]> of five parganas in the Moghul period. 

(c) Its ancient name, even before the coming of the Brahmans, 
was Tengari, meaning hilly country. It consists of 
several tilds or hillocks. Kurnbhakdra-gartta (potter’s 
quarry) given as the north-west boundary of the 
donated land also testifies to the existence of these 
hillocks. Reynolds says — ‘ Potter’s clay, of fair quality, 
is found near the sandy “ tilas” (hillocks) north of the 
station and in other parts.’ {Hist, and Stats, of Dacca 
Dn., p. 285.) 


^This Puran Kusiyara is in the east of Pancakhanda, and thus tallies with 
the inscription. 
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{d) After the renewal of the Charter by Bhaskaravarman, 
it came to be known as Bhaskaratehgari, in his 
memory. 

{e) The name of Mayura^lmali, given in the Charter, re- 
mained confined to that document, and in course of time, 
was forgotten. 

(/) In about the eleventh century, a river named Kaliyani 
passed b}' the north of Bhaskaratehgari, flowing east 
to west. 

[g) Ancient Kausika (not Kausiki or Kosi in the Pumea 

district) flowed by the east of Tehgari. 

(h) The river Barak, sometimes afterwards, flowed through 

the channel of the Kausika, and assumed the combined 
name of (Kusi-i-Bara) Kusiyara. 

(/) Some time after the eleventh century, the Kusi^^ara 
changed its course and flowed through the channel of the 
Kaliyani. Its old course came to be known as the 
Puran Kusiyara, shown in the Rev'enue map. It must 
have changed its course even before, as the ^uska (dried 
up) Kausika, mentioned in the Charter, indicates. 

We hope, we have been able to satisfactorily prove our point. 
Some points, against our identification, have already been met by 
others and ourselves, and need not be re-capitulated here. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


THE OLD-JAVANESE LEXICON 

Dr. Van der Tuuk published his monumental Kaxi i-Balineesch- 
Nederlandsche Woordenbock in four volumes during 1897-1912. 
These were followed, eleven } ears later, by Dr. JuynboU’s dictionary, 
entitled OudjaviiLUtsch-Nedcrlandschc Woordenlijst. While the pub- 
lication of these lexicons has greatly facilitated the study of Old- 
Javanese language and literature, recent researches of Dutch and 
Indonesian scholars have also made them inadequate in many 
respects. Some rare words not found in their dictionaries have 
come to light through the publications of recent years and a 
detailed comparison of them or their roots with those of other dialects 
in South-east Asia has enabled us to understand their proper 
significance. For the compilation of a comprehensive Old- Javaxiese 
dictionary w'hich is yet a desideratum it is necessary to prepare lists 
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now and then to supplement the lexicons of Dr. Van der Tuuk and 
Dr. Juynboll, particularly the lexicon of Dr. Juynboll which is more 
suitable for all practical purposes. After duly acknowledging 
my indebtedness to Dutch scholars, I furnish below a list of some 
rare Old-Javanese words which I have come across in different Old- 
J avanese documents. In the arrangement of words below I have 
taken into consideration the initial letter of the root and opposite 
these words I have referred to the places where these words are 
found. 


A 

Mangapus :\/ Apus. 

Spinning {TBG , 74, p. 288). 

Mangarah :\/arah. 

What is packed up {TBG, 74, p. 288). 

B 

Mabasana :x/basan. 

The sale of clothes for the lower part of the body {TBG, 74, 

p. 288). 

BSbSnSran :y^binSr. 

Maintain order {KO, IV, 2 6, 5 ; Pararaton, p. 109). 

Brat : 

Weight {TBG, 65, p. 228, f.n. 31). 

C 

Celeng : 

Boar {OJO, p. 203, inscr. DXXXIII). 

D 

Durgga : 

Strong {TBG, 58, p. 338). 


E 


EwSh : 

Hindrances {KO, VII, 6 b, 5 ; Kern, V.G., VI, p. 209). 


G 


Gawai : 

Ground- measure ment {TBG, 65, p. 231 ; OJO, XII, 
Gulungan :s/gulung. 

For transport {TBG, 74, p. 288). 


3 )- 
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H 

Sakahawat :»yhawat. 

Region {TBG, 58, p. 338). 


K 

Kapas : 

Raw cotton {TBG, 74, p. 288). 

L 

Link : 

A kind of measurement {KO, V, 6 b, i). 

Limh : 

More [TBG, 74, p. 288). 

LwihakSn .'j^lwih. 

Exceed, go outside {TBG, 65, p. 238). 

M 

Moghakin rnogha. 

To be bewildered {KO, VIl, 6 6, 4 ; Kern, V.G., VI, p. 309). 

P 

IP dksci 

Fortnight {KO, XIX, i b, 3). 

Payu : 

Discharging organ {KO, II, 9 i, i ; Kern, V .G., VI, p. 296). 
Padat, °dU : 

Dry fish {TBG, 74, p. 288). 

Maparimwangi : 

Furnished with unguents and perfumes {TBG, 74, p. 286). 
Mapariwdra : 

Under the protection of. From Skt. parivdra {TBG, 58, p.338). 

R 

Rakaki: 

The H on, eld er {TBG, 58, p. 338). 

Parana .\/rana ? 

Manorial rights {TBG, 74, p. 286). 

S 

Sangka : 

The remaining, residue {TBG, 65, p. 233). 
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Masayang :\/ sayang : 

Th e sale of c opper-works {TBG), 74, p. 228). 

Soni .•■%/ sa-yuni ? 

Contents {TBG, 74, p. 228). 

Sosorohan :\/sorah ? 

To make {KO, IV, 2, a, Pararaton, p. 109). 

W 

Kamalir :y/ walir ? 

Jetty-sheds {TBG, 74, p. 285). 

WaUs : 

Boundary (Kern, V.G., VH, p. 35, pi. IV, h). 
ch/^yi * 

To be immersed {KO, VII, 6 b, 2 ; Kern, V.G., VI p. 309). 
Wlak : 

Bamboo {KO, II, 10 b, 4 ; Kern, V.G., VI, p. 297). 

Himansu Bhusan Sarkar. 


SYMBOLOGY OF THE ASOKA PILLAR CAPITAL, 

SARNATH 

The capital, the best specimen of the Mauryan art, which 
originally crowned the Asoka Pillar, stands at the centre of Room 
No. I, Sarnath Museum. It measures 7 feet high, is of ‘ bell-shaped ' 
type, reeded perpendicularly, with a circular abacus supporting four 
lions set back to back with a crowning wdieel wdiich originally 
adorned the whole design symbolizing dharmachakrapravartana 
‘ the turning of the Wheel of the Law ’. The four addorsed lions 
have their mouths open and their tongues slightly protruded. The 
hair of the manes, the mu.scles and thews are boldly and cleverly 
treated and the general appearanc'e of the capital is singularly striking. 
On the abacus are carved four animals in high relief, viz., an elephant, 
a bull, a galloping horse and a lion between four chakras (wheels). 
Speaking of the technique of the composition Sir John Marshall 
remarks : ‘ The four crowning lions and the reliefs are wonderfully 
vigorous and true to nature and treated with that simplicity and 
reserve which is the key-note of all great masterpieces of plastic 
art. India certainly has produced no other sculptures equal to 
them.’ 

The proper significance of the Sarnath capital is still a subject 
of controversy. Mr. Bell observes that these four symbolical 
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animals carved on some moonstones in Ceylon are those connected 
with the Anotatta I^ake.^ The same animals are also found on 
certain pillars at Anuradhapura ® and we find the Sarnath capital 
also bears the very four figures. 

According to Dr. Bloch these four figures symbolize the gods 
Indra, Siva, Surya, and goddess Durga, whose vahanas (vehicles) 
these animals are, indicating their subordination to the Buddha and 
his Law.® Dr. Vogel, however, remarks that these animals — the 
four noble beasts {mahdjdneya) of the Buddhists are merely decora- 
tive.* Mons. Jean PrzylusM in his article Le Symbolisme du Pulier 
de Sarnath ® compares the symbolism of the Sarnath pillar with the 
great cosmic pillar, of which this is a reproduction of a reduced 
scale. Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni also identifies the tetrad 
of Sarnath as a representation of the Anotatta Lake of the Buddhist 
texts, ‘ in which the Buddha used to bathe. It was also with the 
water of this lake that his mother, Mahdmdyd, was bathed before 
her conception. The lake had four mouths guarded by these very 
four animals.’* But to me it appears that the symbology on the 
capital conveys a different meaning altogether and I venture to 
interpret the symbols as follows ; — 

The so-called ‘ Bell ’ is not really a bell but an inverted lotus 
with sixteen petals. The lotus flower has been used as a religious 
symbol among the Hindus from the very ancient times. Its probable 
origin might have been in the octagonal diagrams used for medita- 
tional purposes as a form of the heart, hritpurularika , in which the 
Supreme Being was to be meditated upon ; it is also asserted in 
some of the Upanishads that the heart is of the form of a lotus and 
in it resides the soul. Next, we find that the word padma or lotus is 
associated with a particular kind of yogic posture of sitting known 
as padmdsana, which literally means ‘ the lotus-seat'. Buddha 
during the time of his meditation was believed to be in that particular 
posture, and Buddha's seat has all along been symbolized as an 
open lotus. Moreover, the lotus as a religious symbol has been used 


' ArcM. Survey, Ceylon, 1896, p. 16. 

* Ceylon Journ. of Science, Vol. 11 , Part 1 . p. 13. 

» Z.D.M.G., Vol. LXII, 1909, pp. 6531. 

‘ Cat. of the Museum of Archy. at Sarnath, 1914, p. 29, f.n. 

‘ Etudes d'Orientalisme published bv Le Mus^ Guimet, Tome II, 1932, pp. 
48if. 

* Guide to the Buddhist Ruins at Sarnath, 5th Edition, 1933, p. 40. 

Were these not ^ur animal-faced gargoyles ? Vincent A. Smith in his Historj' 
of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon, has taken the four animal figures to represent four 
quarters or directions ; while Barua (Gaya and Buddhagaya, Vol. II) takes them each 
to symbolize the Buddha himself. — B. C. L. 
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as the origin or conception of Buddha in the form of his mother, 
Mayadevi. Subsequently, in later days, Buddhists invariably used 
the lotus as the seat of all gods and goddesses. 

Hence the base of the capital being in the form of a lotus is very 
significant, as the capital is really the symbolic presentation of the 
great religious event of Buddha’s appearance and the promulgation 
of his wonderful dharma which was first preached at Sarnath. Upon 
the ‘ bell-shaped ’ lotus there is an abacus having four figures, 
namely, an elephant, a bull, a galloping horse and a lion, each 
separated from the other by a disc or wheel {chakra) with 24 spokes. 
These four symbolical animals probably represent the four principal 
events of Buddha’s life. The elephant stands for the conception of 
the Great One, as in a dream, just before her conception, his mother, 
]\Iayadevi, saw a white elephant entering her womb. The next 
symbol is the bull, which represents the Zodiac sign Taurus, and 
which was on the cusp of the Ascendant when the nativity of Buddha 
occurred. The third symbol of a galloping horse depicts Buddha’s 
Great Renunciation. It was on the renowned horse, Kantaka, that 
he left the imperial city at the dead of night and went far away in 
search of truth ; and lastly the fourth symbol, the lion, represents 
probably the Great Master himself, Rion of the ^akya race, ^akya- 
simha. The four wheels with 24 spokes represent the dharmachakras, 
the Wheel of the Taw, that Buddha set rolling to the four quarters 
of the globe. The 24 spokes that sustain the wheel stand for the 
24 modes of the principal causal relations * treated of in Buddhist 
Philosophy. 

Next, the top of the capital. It is surmounted by lions set back 
to back with gaping mouth as if in the very act of roaring. The com- 
position beautifully represents the roaring lion of the ^ak}a race, 
as according to the Chula Sihandda Sutta of Majjhima Nikdya 
he addressed the monks as follows : — ‘ Idheva Bhikkhave samano, 
idha dutiyo, idha tatiyo samano, idha chatutiho samano, suhha 
parappavdda samanehi annati. Evanieva bhikkhave samma sihandda 
nadatha’ ,'Nhxch. means, ‘We have in our midst a reclu.se, yes and a 
second, third and fourth recluse who are emi^ty and heretical — no 
true recluses ! — in these words let your indictment ring out like a 

* Tlie.se are : — (i) Heiupachchayo, (2) Arammanapachchayo, {3) Adhipati- 
pachchayo, (4) Anantarapachchayo, (5) Samanantapachchayo, (6) Sahajatapachchayo, 
{7) Annamahnapachchayo , (8) Nissayapachchayo, (9) Upanissayapachchayo, (10) 
Purejatapachchayo, (ii) Pachchhdjdtapachchayo, (12) Asevanapachchayo, (13) Kamma- 
pachchayo, (14) Vipakapachchayo, (15) Ahdrapachchayo, iy. 6 ) litdriyapachchayo, 
(17) Jhcinapachchayo, (18) Maggapachchayo, (19) Sampayuttapachchayo, (20) Vippa- 
yuitapachchayo, (21) Atihipachchayo, (22) Natthipachchayo, (23) Vigaiapachchayo, and 
(24) Avigatapachchayo. 
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lion’s roar/ The four lions may therefore be taken as representing 
monks proclaiming the glories of the Buddha and his teachings to 
the four cardinal points.® 

The wheel which originally adorned the capital as a crowning 
feature consisted of 32 spokes. It represents symbolically the Great 
Master himself, the very embodiment of his own dharma, having 32 
signs of a Great Superman {Mahapurusha lakshana). These are 
given in the Takkhana Sutta of Dighanikaya.® 

Bh.watosh IVIajumdar. 


A NOTE ON THE KINGS AND EMPERORS OF 

DELHI 

During my tour in Rajputana in search of Jain MSS. I came 
across in Bikaner, a MS. consisting of few leaves in possession of a Jain 
priest, describing briefly the rulers who ruled at Delhi. I got it 
copied and the copy is in my collection. The original MS. was written 
during the reign of Emperor Akbar as noted at the end. Beginning 
with the tradition of the origin of the name Delhi it enumerates the 
names of kings and emperors up to Akbar. Its chronologies do not 
tally with the current histor>- but its special feature lies in the 
fact that tlie MS. enumerates not only the years, months and days 
but even hours (Gharhis *) of the reign of every sovereign. Tliey are 
put in several tabulated forms. The text is in Raja-sthani Hindi 
and follows the Jain Script. There is no mention of any author or 
scribe, but it must obviously have been a work of some J ain monk. 
We often find that the J ain priests especially the Swetambar monks 
used to collect and keep record of important historical facts and this 
is one of such instances. 

I shall now present the reader with a summary of the text and 
the chronological tables. These tables contain many inaccuracies 

‘ Further Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. I. p. 42. 

Such was indeed the conventional representation of sthamda in Buddhist art- 
symbolism. Cf. Cunningham’s Stupa of Bharhut, PI. XLVII. 7, and Bania’s descrip- 
tion of the relief in Barhut, Bk. VI — Jataka scenes, p. 122. — B. C. i,. 

* There may be no other meaning than that of a skilful device to support the 
wheel. — B. C. L. ' 

* The Sacred Books of the Buddhist, Vol. Ill, pp. 14!. 

* One Gharhi is equivalent to 24 minutes, 60 gharhis— one day. 
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but the same are likely to be found interesting to the students of 
history. 

Summary 

In the golden age ^ahkarpati, i.e. Lord Mahadeva ruled Bharat- 
khanda in the Jambudwipa surrounded by salt sea. In the kali 
age, the capital became Delhi and the attribute of God head was 
attached to the kings ruling there. The Panda vas ruled there for 
three thousand years. Then came Sahkhyodhwaja belonging to the 
race of Ram Chandra and defeated king Jadho and ascended the 
throne. The battle was a fierce one where many soldiers on foot 
and on horseback, camels, elephants, and chiefs were killed. He 
became emperor and ruled for 44 years but afterwards was killed 
in a battle with Vikramadit^^a. He captured the throne and the 
capital was transferred from Delhi to Ujjain. Vikramaditya’s 
dynasty lasted for 792 }'ears and Delhi was a desolate city during 
this long period. 

At this time Bilan Deva, belonging to Tunwar clan was king of 
Dhar. His priest’s son learnt Jyotisa Sdstra in Benares and got the 
title of Jag Jyotisi, i.e. astrologer of the world. On returning home 
he sought for an auspicious moment which came after 12 years. He 
communicated the result to Bilan Deva and told him that he w’ould 
make him Emperor of Delhi. He advised him to prepare a gold pole 
21 fingers in length weighing 7 tolas and in that moment the pole 
was to be fixed underneath the throne stone. The pole would reach 
the head of Vasuki and Delhi would never be lost to his famih'. 
The king discharged him with valuable rewards. He accordingly 
struck the golden pole on the 13th day of the new moon in the 
month of Vaisakha 792 V.S. during the ascendency of the Star Abhici 
which reached the head of Vasuki in the 7th nether world. 
His courtiers told him that there was no truth in such 
exaggeration of the astrologer. To satisfy him.self the king took out 
the pole and was surprised to find it besmeared with blood. He 
at once sent for the priest and told him the whole story. The 
astrologer much regretted the foolishness of the king and again asked 
him to fix the pole at once. He did so but found it little slack, i.e. 
' Dhile ' and thence the capital was named ' Dhilli ’ or ' Dilli '. 
The priest then told the king that he could foresee the future. His 
generation would rule only for some time and Chohans would next 
succeed. Here follows table No. I with names of 19 kings occupying 
385 years 2 months. The last king Paliraj was invaded by Bishal- 
deva Chohan with a large army and was killed in tlCe battle. Bishal- 
deva became victorious and ascended the throne of Delhi in V.S. 
1117 on the 2nd day of the full moon of the month of Chaitra. 
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His dynasty ruled for seven generations extending over a period of 
more than 161 years. This is shown in table No. II. The last king 
Prithwiraj married Sanjogita by force which much enraged Sahkar 
Set. The latter invited the ruler of Ghazni for retaliation. At last 
Shah Ghori, king of Ghazni, after fighting for 4 years defeated 
Prithwiraj and took out his eyes. He ascended the throne in 1277 
V.S. and his dynasty ruled for 13 generations extending over a period 
of 180 years. Last but one was Alauddin, the great emperor, who 
was succeeded by his son Sultanuddin who reigned only for 6 years 
6 months 9 days 8 gharhis and died without any issue. These 13 
emperors are shown in table No. III. The next emperor Kutubuddin 
ascended the throne in 1397 V.S. on the 7th day of the full moon of 
Asar. His d5masty ruled for 10 generations as shown in table 
No. IV. Then came the Lodhis and ruled for 4 generations as shown 
in table No. V, when Timur invaded. Afterwards Babar and 
Humayuna ruled for 15 years. Then came Akbar who was still 
reigning. 


Table No. 1 
Huidu Kings 


I. 

Name 

Raja Anangpala 

1 1 

1 Y ear | 

Month 1 

- 

Day 

3 

[ Gharhi 

9 

> 

Gangeya 

21 

3 

3 

9 

3. 

Prithaka 

19 

0 


II 

4 - 

Sahadeva 

20 

7 

20 

15 

5 - 

^ Rudradatta 

15 

3 

9 

3 

(>. 

Indradatta 

14 

4 

9 

9 

7 - 

Narapala 

20 i 

7 

II 

9 

8. 

.. Bachharaja 

21 

2 

13 

II 

9 - 

,, Birapala 

21 

6 

i 

! ^ 

11 

10. 

Gopala . . 

. . ; 20 

4 

4 

i Si 

II. 

,, Tolande 

19 ; 

3 

I 15 

! 9 

12. 

, . Goprend 

-^5 

10 

' 

j 16 

13 - 

M Ricbhapala 

16 ; 

4 

1 3 

I 

14 - 

Kunwarapala 

2vS ; 

3 

i II 

; 9 

15 - 

Anangapala 

19 

0 

i 

i 

It), 

,, Tejapala 

24 

I 

I 

i II 

17- 

Mahimala 

Mukaanta 

15 

3 

17 

: II 

18. 

. . 12 

Q 

! 16 

i 0 

19. 

,, Paliraja 

. . 22 

3 

i <■ 

i "7 

1 
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Table No. II 


Hindu Kings 



Name 

Year 

I Month 

! 

Day 

1 Gharlii 

I. 

Raja Bilandeva 

i8 

■ ■■ 

I 

4 

i 0 

2. 

,, Gangeya 

25 

2 

3 

I I 

3- 

,, Paharhi.. 


I 1 

5 

I 

4- 

,, Jasniu . . 

17 

4 

2 

; 0 

5- 

,, Biharhde 

14 

4 

8 

' (■> 

6. 

Jagadeva 

13 

; I ; 

5 

I 


Table No. Ill 
Pat shahs 



Name 

! Year ! 

! ' 

Month 

Day 

j Gharhi 

I. 

Kutubdin 

4 

■ ■ 1 

t 

10 

r r 

2. 

Asirdin 

4 

4 

1 1 

IQ 

3 - 

Mahamad Hadi 

27 

-) 

j 

15 

7 

4 - 

Tungal Shah . . 

. . ‘ 0 

5 

.* 

' 7 

5 - 

Khabak Shah . . 

0 

8 

15 

15 

6. 

Doulat Khan . . 

7 

7 

18 

* i 

7 - 

Khidar Khan . . 

8 

8 

I 

i 

0 

8. 

Gamar Khan , . 

. . II i 

10 

IQ 

i«> 

9 - 

Mahamad Shah 

12 1 

1 

I 

7 

10. 

Alahvirad 

. . 0 

3 

I 

Q 



Table No. IV 






Pathan Kings 






Name 

i 

Year 

Month 

Day 

Gharl 

I. 

Shah Gazni Gori 

1 

14 

5 

17 

13 

2. 

,, Samsadin 


2 

■) 

13 

15 

3- 

Kutabadin 


20 

3 

7 

27 

4- 

,, Peero . . 


31 

3 

II 

^7 

5- 

,, Ahmad . . 


3 

2 

II 

17 

6. 

,, Alauddin 


31 

U 

i 

27 

7- 

,, Mishradin 


21 I 

0 

5 

27 

8. 

,, Ashridin 


21 ; 

6 

1 

27 

9- 

Samsadin Khurad 


I 

6 

15 

12 

10. 

Jalaldin 


6 

6 

, 6 

10 

II. 

Rukdin 


0 ! 

6 


(> 

12. 

Alaudin 


19 i 

3 

^5 

II 

13- 

Sultandin 

1 

6 ; 

j 

6 

: 9 

8 
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Table No. V 


Lodi Kings 


Name 

j 

i Year 

! 

i ■ 

; Month j 

' i 

Day 

; Gharhi 

I. A jin Alaudiu . . 

1 

• • 1 7 

' I 

8 

I 

2. Vayah Khan . . 

• • ! 3 

2 i 

9 

5 

3. Shah Sikandar 

. . : 18 

I i 

i) 

r 

4. Hirkhan Lodi 


! ! 

0 

I 


PURAXCHAND NAHAR. 


“KAUSIKI AND KUSIARA ” 

(Critical Remarks) 

Rai Bahadur Sreejut Kanaklal Barua in his article with the 
above heading, published in Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 3, has made 
some statements which retjuire critical examination. I should state 
at the outset that the Rai Bahadur deserves our thanks for the 
earnest zeal with which he has devoted himself to the subject of 
ancient history of Assam at an advanced stage in life when ordinary 
people would yearn for ease and rest : he is moreo\'er saddled with 
an onerous and responsible duty which can afford him but scant}' 
leisure for literary pursuit. His contributions, therefore, are not 
free from pitfalls that could only be avoided b}' a wider range of 
study and a more careful scrutiny of matters dealt with. 

I agree with the Rai Bahadur that ‘ Suskka Kausika,’ in the 
Nidhanpur inscription of Bhaskara-\'arman, could not be the 
Kusiara of Sylhet : the latter is a river that has currents even now, 
whereas the Kausika earned the adjective ‘ 6ushka ’ about 1300 
years ago ; and there is moreover no dried forsaken bed of the 
Kusiara to justify the identity. But I am unable to accept his theory, 
that some dried bed of the Kosf in Behar was the Lushka Kausika, 
as correct. The Kausiki (and even the modern name Kosi) ends in 
‘ long i ' and never in ‘ long a and that is a decisive proof against 
the identity of fSuska) Kausika with Kausiki. I said so ahead}- in 
my review of tne Rai Bahadur’s ' Early History of Kdmarupa 


Vide, p. 593, Vol. X, No. 3, Indian Historical Quarterly. 
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In the article under criticism, the Rai Bahadur states that the writer 
of the Nidhanpur Grant Inscription perhaps wrongly spelt ‘ Kausiki ’ 
as ‘ Kausika ’ V Nay, he goes so far as to premise that the decipherer 
of the plates (i.e. my humble self) may have misread ‘ Kausiki ' 
as ‘ Kausika ’ ' by overlooking the upper portion of the which 
may have been very nearly obliterated in an inscription, 1300 
years old He also says that the original plates ‘ have not yet 
been read by any other scholar.’ * In fact the plates concerned were 
read simultaneously by Dr. Radhagovinda Basak who published his 
reading in the Dacca Review — in June 1913* whereas my first 
reading was published in the Bijayd in Ashadha, 1320 B.S. 

The word ‘ Kausika ’ occurs thrice in the boundary-record — as 
will be seen from the Rai Bahadur’s quotation* — so neither the 
writer (or the inciser) of the inscription, nor the decipherer thereof, 
could make a mistake three times ; moreover the word occurs once 
again in the inscription (just two lines above the boundary-record) 

in which, if the word was would 

have been ‘ ^ ’ 

But the Rai Bahadur seems to be so sure of the mistake, that 
the Government of Assam — apparently at his motion — ‘ have taken 
steps to obtain possession of the plates and to get the same correctly 
read by the Government Epigraphist Here the Rai Bahadur has 
overlooked — or probably has no knowledge of — the fact that my 
readings of all the available plates of Bhaskara Varman’s Nidhanpur 
grant — had been carefully gone through by Dr. Sten Konow and 
Dr. Hirananda ^astri (the Government Epigraphists in charge of 
Epigraphia Indica) before they were published in that journal and 
that the original plates (except the 3rd one — which was unavailable, 
but a photograph whereof was sent) were forwarded to the learned 
Editors who got the facsimiles prepared thereof, and published them 
along with my readings (as scrutinized by them).'* 


^ P. 424, Vol. I, No. 3, Indian Culture. 

^ Footnote i, p. 424, Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 3. [It is very amusing to 
find the Rai Bahadur’s taking for granted that ‘ t ’ and ‘ ’ were of the same forms 

about 1300 years ago as at present !] 

» Ibid., p. 425. 

* A reference to this article will be found in Dr. V. A. Smith’s Early History of 
India, 3rd edition. 

® P. 422, Indian Culture, Vol. i. No. 3. 

® Vide Kdmarupa Sdsanavali, p. 25, 1 . 18. if 

’ P. 425 (footnote I), Indian Culture, Vol. i. No. 3. 

® Vide Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, No. 13 (E^ted by Dr. Sten Konow) ; and Vol. XIX, 
Nos. 19 and 40 (Edited by Dr. Hirananda Sastri). 
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And this assumption of my mistaken reading of the Nidhan- 
pur grant is die to my error in reading for ‘ ’ in 

an inscription dated about five centuries after Bhaskarvarman’s 
time. As regards this error Rai Bahadur writes : ‘ Mr. K. N. 

Dikshit who subsequently obtained possession of the original plates 
detected this misreading (J.R.A.S., Vol. II, No. i, p. 26).’* But 
Mr. Dikshit had got the plates by him more than a year previously 
and then kindly lent them to me for about a week only, within which 
time I had to decipher and also to translate their contents.* In 
p. 26, J.A.R.S., Vol. II, No. I, the Rai Bahadur wrote as follows : — 
■■ Pandit Vidyabinod (i.e. myself) has now informed me that the 
correct reading according to Mr. K. N. Dikshit is Krodanja ’. So 
that, as soon as I could know the mistake, I wrote to the Rai Bahadur 
congratulating him on his rightly conjecturing my reading of the 
name as incorrect and identifying the same with Koranja. Soon 
after I wrote an article headed ‘ Sravasti in Kamarupa wherein 
I showed the effect of the correction which, along with the recent 
discovery of/ Bai ’ in Bogra, led me to change my opinion about the 
location of Sravasti in Kamarupa — and I appended a chart to my 
article showing the correct situation of Karanja, Baigram, and others 
that were in Srava.sti which, therefore, belonged to Paundra Vardhana 
(Gauda) and not to KamarUpa.* 

The error occurred in the reading of Dharmapala’s grant No. I, 
which had never been read before l^y any other person ; Dharma- 
|)ala’s grant No. II and Indrapala’s 2nd grant had been published 
by me only in a vernacular joiirnal. These three grants ought to 
have been published with linglish translations in Epigraphia Indica — 
and the Rai Bahadur should liave legitimately moved in the matter.^ 
These three grants are with Mr. K. N. Dikshit and I do not know 
if he has as yet published any of them. 

’ Footnote 1, pp. 424-425, Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 3. TJ.R.A.S. i.s the 
Journal of the Assam Research Society, Edited by the Rai Bahadur himself). 

* The word wrongly read was a meaningle.ss proper name wdiich it i.s very 
difficult to read correctly. e.specially when the work is done single handed and in a 
hurry. 

* The article was published in J.A.R.S. (Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 82-84) — The name 
of the writer and the chart were unfortunately omitted. The chart however has 
been utilized with necessary modification by the Rai Bahadur and appended to his 
article under criticism. [The chart will be found facing page 132, Indian Culture, 
Vol. I, No. 3.] 

* To the credit of the Rai Bahadur 1 must state here that he has appended 
English tran.slation%of both the grants of Dharmapala to liis Early History of 
Kamarupa : and if he has omitted Indrapala’s 2nd grant, it is probably because the 
important i.e. (genealogical) portion of it is exactly tlie same as in Indrapala’s first 
grant which had been published by Dr. Hcemle in J.A..S.B. — Part 1 , 1897. 
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Now to return to Kausika : the Rai Bahadur has quoted 
Dr. Buchanan’s report on the course of the Kosi ; in it the said 
gentleman states that the Pandits of the localit}' ‘ allege that in 
times of remote antiquity the Kosi passed south-east by where 
Tajpur is now situated, and from thence towards the east until it 
joined the Brahmaputra, having no communication with the Ganges 
and the Doctor certifies that ‘ the opinion seems highly probable 
Did the Rai Bahadur consider the probability of such a course — 
notwithstanding Dr. Buchanan’s certificate ? Between the Ko§i and 
the Brahmaputra, there is not only Mahananda (as mentioned by 
Dr. Buchanan) but also the Karatoya : and how could the Kosi 
preserve its integrity and escape being merged into these intervening 
rivers ? I have no objection however to the Kausikl’s penetrating 
somehow into the precints of Kamarupa and getting here a slighth' 
changed named as Kausika, if it were a possibility ; in that case 
the land granted would have lain within Kamarflpa though bounded 
on the east by Kausika and not necessarily within Mithila, as stated 
by the Rai Bahadur. 

In explaining the boundarx' of the Nidhanpur grant by a 
diagram, the Rai Bahadur sax's, ‘ Probably during the MahabhUta 
Varman’s reign * the Ganginik was the running river ' Kausika ’.* 
I am again in disagreement with the Rai Bahadur whose statement 
has not been supported by any argument. On the other hand, in his 
diagram the Sushka Kausika and the Ganginika are shown as 
parallel arcs. If the running Kausika on the west when dix'ested 
by its currents could be styled Ganginika — a common name for 
currentless and dried beds of rivers — why should not the Sushka 
Kausika hav’e got the same title ? The mention of the Ganginika 
in the east, as well as in the west, would have nex er l)een objection- 
able : nay, it would have shown clearly that both the currentless 
dried beds belonged to the same whilom river. ^ 

Padmanath Bhattacharyya, Vidyabinod. 


^ P. 422, Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 3. 

2 P. 423, Indian Culture — Vol. I, No. 3. 

^ The diagram, I should say by the way, is not free from inaccuracy : the 
Ganginika and the Sushka Kausika were not parallel ; Tlie upper part of the 
Ganginika was srrjrHunRmT (bending towards the —whereas in the diagram 
it has been shown as if l)ent westward. The Kumbhakara Gartha (the potter's pit) 
is mentioned in the north-west boundary, before Ganginika, b^tt the diagram doe.s 
not show that. In fact Ganginika that became western boundary of the grant, 
took a sudden turn towards east and thus was located to the east of the potter's 
pit at the north-east of the plot of land granted. 
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KAUSIKI AND KUSIARA 
(A Rejoinder) 

Pandit Vid}'avinod supports my view that the river ‘ Kausika 
mentioned in the Nidhanpur inscription, cannot be the Kusiara 
river in Sj^lhet but he disputes the identity of Kausika with Kau§iki 
(Kosi). In the last issue of the J.A.R.S. (Vol. Ill, No. i), I have 
pointed out that the Sanskrit name of the Kosi, as given in certain 
editions of the Markandeya Purana and the Adi Purana is Kausika 
and not Kausiki. Hence I conclude that the Sanskrit name of the 
Kosi had two variants, viz. Kausika and Kausiki. The reading 
‘ Kau.sika ’ in the Nidhanpur inscription can therefore be taken as 
correct and I have already apologised to the learned Pandit for my 
doubting the correctness of his reading. The Pandit has evidently 
been offended because I suggested that his reading may be incorrect 
and he has therefore devoted the greater part of his contribution tO’ 
prove that his reading is correct. I am sincerely sorry that I gave 
him offence. 

If the learned Pandit will refer to Dr. Buchanan’s map of 
Puraniya he will find that the dead channels of the Kosi called 
Burhi kosi and Mara Kosi are to the east of the present Kosi but 
within the modern district of Purnea The ‘ ^uska Katdika ’ 
mentioned in the Nidhanpur inscription was, therefore, in all prob- 
ability, between the Mahananda and the modem Kosi. Buchanan 
mentions that, according to some local Pandits of his time, the Kosi, 
in the remote past, fell into the Brahmaputra. We need not how- 
ever go into such a dim i)ast. It is sufficient for our purpose that 
the kosi had some dried up beds, till the time of Dr. Buchanan, to 
the east of the present river and that one of them was probably the 
.^uska Kausika mentioned in the inscription. 

The diagram in my article was meant to show that both the 
Suska Kausika and the Gangiuikd were running from north to south 
with a bend towards the east. None of them could, therefore, 
possibly be identified with the Kusiara which is a river running 
practically from east to west. 

K. L. Barua. 


INDRAMITRA AND BRAHMAMITRA 
^ (A Rejoinder) 

This Journal Vol. I, pp. 696-97, contains a paper by Mr. Anil 
Chandra Banerjee which is a reply to mine called ‘ Indramitra and 
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JBrahmamitra ’ and published above on pp. 506-7. As a reply it is 
a deplorably weak defence of Dr. Raychaudhuri. I, therefore, 
did not deem it fit to give it a rejoinder. But a young friend of mine, 
who, I think, still continues to be a member of the Archaeological 
Department, saw me some time ago and provoked me to a reply. 

Mr. Banerjee says : ‘ In the Bibliographical Index to Dr. 
Raychaudhuri ’s book (3rd Ed., p. 442) we are referred to Sir John 
Marshall for pp. 271 f. of the text in which the statement in question 
is made ’. Now, if any scholar turns to p. 270 of Dr. Raychaudhuri ’s 
book, he no doubt finds the statement that ‘ names of two Mitra 
kings, Brahmamitra and Indramitra, are found engraved on two 
rail pillars at Bodh Gaya. . . but there is absolutely no reference 
given in support of this asseveration. Sir John Marshall is no doubt 
mentioned, but at the end of that page, and, in connexion with 
Kasiputra Bhagabhadra of the celebrated Garuda Pillar Inscription 
at Besnagar, and here we are referred only to his Guide to Sancki, 
p. ii/n. ^ page 271 there is no mention of Brahmamitra and 
Indramitra by Dr. Raychaudhuri. And yet Mr. Banerjee most 
sonorously says that Dr. Raychaudhuri has made his statement 
on the authority of Sir J ohn Marshall as noted in the Bibliographical 
Index. In fact, the only authority that he has adduced is Sir John 
Marshall’s note in the Archceological Survey Report for 1907-8, p. 40. 
But if any scholar opens this book at p. 40, he will find that Sir 
John Marshall bases his statement upon the authority of Bloch. 
Bloch, however, does not speak of Indramitra but of Indragnimitra. 
Evidently therefore Sir Idhn’s Indramitra is a misprint for Lndrdgni- 
mitra. If Dr. Raychaudhuri had taken trouble to consult this 
Archseological V^olume, he would have found it out himself. 

Mr. Banerjee refers me to Cunningham’ s Coins of A ncient India, 
p. 40, for Indramitra. But have I said anywhere that the name 
Indramitra cannot be found on coins ? Surely irrelevancy cannot go 
further. Again, Mr. Banerjee says that ‘ Bloch’s reading of the name 
on the pillar as Indragnimitra (A.S.I., A.R., 1908-9, p. 147) is at least 
doubtful ’. What does, however, Bloch say on that page ? He saj's ; 
‘ From the two almost identical inscriptions (Cunningham, l.c. plate X, 
Nos. 9 and 10) we learn that this noble lady Kuramgi was a wife of 
Indragnimitra, whose name is met with again in another mutilated 
inscription on one of the railing pillars where he appears to have had 
the title ‘ king ’ (Ratio : Gen. sg.) added before his name ’. Does 
not this sentence clearly show that according to Bloch the name 
of ‘ Indragnimitra ’ appears in three inscriptions and that though 
it is mutilated in one, it is not so at all in the Uher two. Again 
in Para. 5 of his reply Mr. Banerjee says that whereas one of the 
-editors of Indian Culture is well-informed in regard to Brahmamitra, 
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one of the other two editors does not show very intimate 
knowledge of the contents of the Archeological Survey Reports. I 
do not quite understand the propriety of this statement. Is it 
not enough, if one editor points out where the name Brahmamitra 
occurs ? Why are the other editors necessarily bound to show off 
their knowledge ? 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Banerjee’s reply to my criticism of 
Dr. Raychaudhuri's statement is anything but relevant and 
convincing. It is insincere, because he says, e.g. that Dr. Ray- 
chaudhuri at p. 270 of his book cites authorit}' for the occur- 
rence of the name of Indramitra on Bodh Ga}'a rail pillars, although 
he knows that Dr. Raychaudhuri does not. It is in bad taste, because 
he tries to sling mud on one of the Editors of this Journal. Let me, 
however, assure Mr. Banerjee that scholars of a much higher caUbre 
than Dr. Raychaudhuri have fallen into blunders. Some years 
ago I distinctly remember the late Mr. R. D. Banerjee of international 
fame being criticized in the ‘ Calcutta Revdew ’ for having in one of 
his reports spoken of Taj Mahal as being situated at Delhi. Dr. 
Raychaudhuri also speaks of the ‘ Patna Statues ’ being exhibited in 
the Bharliut Gallery of the Indian Museum (loc. cit., 3rd. Ed., p. 145) 
in the >'ear 1932 when the 3rd edition of his book was out. Will 
the Superintendent, Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, tell 
us where they are at present and whether the\- were so in the 
Bharhut Gallery in 1932 or even in 1930-1931 ? 

Jyotish Chandra Ghatak. 
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SUCCESSORS OF THE SATAVAHANAS IN THE EASTERN DECCAN, by 

Dines Chandra Sirkar, M.A., 9|x6; i-fi, ii, 127 pp. Reprinted from the 

Journal of the Depariment of Letters, Vol. XXVI. Calcutta University Press, 

1935 - 

In this very interesting monograph Mr. Sirkar gives us a connected accoimt of 
the rulers who succeeded the S^tavahanas in eastern Deccan. After asserting that 
the Andhras were a people who were sul^rdinate to Asoka Maurya, the author 
relates how the Satavahanas occupied the Andhra-desa in the second century A.D., 
how they were ousted by the Iksvakus before A.D. 250, and how the latter were 
followed by the Brihatphalayanas and the Pallavas. The power of the Pallavas — 
whose rise is placed in tlie fourth century A. I), (pp. 6, 13) — was broken by the 
Salaiikayanas and the Anandas of Kandarapura. The collapse of the Salankayanas 
is attributed to tlie Visnukundins who were the predecessors of the Calukyas (pp. loi, 
103). The delineation of tlie complicated events that followed the break-down of 
the Satavahanas till the comjue.st of Vehgi by tlie Calukyas, so ably done by 
Mr. Sirkar, may be said to lie a distinct contribution to the early history of eastern 
Deccan. In presenting to us the importance of the Iksvaku period, especially from 
the point of view of Buddhism (pp. 29-30), the genealogy of the Anancla kings, the 
v^alankayanas, and the \’isnukundins, and the full tenor of the phra.se hiranya- 
garbha, Mr, Sirkar has further claims to our sincerest thanks. It must be said that 
in many places he has considerably improved upon the conclusions arrived at by 
previous writers on the subject. 

This admirable monograph has, however, some statements on which there may 
still be divi.sion of opinion, l-'or instance, the assertions relating to the rise and 
religion of the Pallavas (p. 13), the later date which is given to Mayurasarma of 
the Kadatiibas (Preface, and p. 19), the attempt made to disprove the theory hitherto 
held concerning the occupation of Vehgi by the Calukyas in the middle of the seventh 
centur>’ A.D. (pp. and loi, n. 1), and the averment that Candra Gupta I 

' began to rule in 320 A.Ib ' (p. 75) — all these may not evoke universal assent. The 
identification of Trikuta with Triparvata (p. 114) where we are told the Kadaihbas 
ruled, and the conjectural derivation of the word Maharastra from Maha-rathikas 
(p. 79— to which, by the bye, .scholars in Maharastra still cling tenaciousl> )-— are 
inadmksible. It is unfortunate that the learned author has dismi.ssed the Pallavas 
in a few words (p. 7). This explains why one does not find any tiling concerning 
some of the early Pallavas whose names are as.sociated with Amaravati. 

Nevertheless it is with pleasure that we acknowledge the arduous nature of 
Mr. Sirkar s work, and that we heartily congratulate him on the admirable manner 
in which he has outlined the history of the successors of the Satavahanas in eastern 
Deccan. Mr. Sirkar’.s work is indispensable to students of early Indian history. 

B. A. Saletore. 

CULTURAL FELLOWSHIP IN INDIA 

' I have not read the story of Alexander and Darip, 

Ask me not of tales except of Fidelity and Love.’ 
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In these memorable words the great Persian poet, Hafiz, sums up his attitude 
towards formal history. According to him history chronicles and emphasizes the 
stories of wars and sieges, intrigues and plots, hatred and fanaticism, rapacity and 
bloodshed. But human activities have not been confined to these things alone. 
Where is the chronicler who will write of the less glamorous but more enduring glories 
of peace, the march of civilization, or the episodes of trust and confidence, friend- 
ship and love. These things are either ignored or thrown into the background 
giving the totally wrong impression that mankind has never been able to shake 
off its animality. The Future naturally takes on the colour of despair. The history 
of India has suffered the most by such injudicious treatment. Too often has 
emphasis been laid on its apparent diversity of blood, colour, language, dress and 
manners and oftener still the underlying unity of thought, outlook and feeling have 
been lost sight of. It is high time that facts should be studied in their true persp^- 
tive. Mr. Atulananda Chakrabarti s treatise on Cultural Fellowship in India is, 
therefore, a welcome contribution to the subject. He has demonstrated how beneath 
the endless diversities the Indian peoples posse§s a fundamental unity that transcends 
them all. Points of contact are many and they have been made plainly visible. 
Mr. Chakrabarti has done a real service to the country by compiling this book whose 
one aim is to promote better understanding between community and community. 

A. F. M. Abdui, Au. 


KANNADA WORKS 

1. Kanmareyada Kannada athava Kannadara Mula sthana. By Sankar 
Balakrisna Joshi. Mandhara Grantha Prak^a Samiti, No. i. 7" 4^" ; iv-(-iio-f vi, 
with a bibliography and a map. Dharwar, 1933. Price, 12 As. Paper cover. 

2. Maharastrada Mula. By the same author. The same series, No. 2. The 
same size. ii4-54, with a map and a bibliography. Dharwar, 1934. Price, 9 As. 
Paper Cover. 

The above are two very interesting monograi)hs which suggest a new line of 
enquiry in the history of Western India. In the first entitled ‘ Forgotten Kannada 
or the Origin of the Kannadigas ’, Mr. Joshi has attempted to prove that Kannada 
— which he derives from kan-nudi (p. 6) — embraced a wider area and included more 
races than the territor}" and people who are now associated with the name Karnataka. 
According to the author, such people like the Kurubars, — whom he distinguishes 
from the Kururnbars, — the Maleyars, the Collars, the Holeyas, the Halabas, the 
Billavars, the Kunbis, and the Tumbuligas (pp. 33-46) were of Kannada 
consanguinity. Although the writer has made short work with the origin of some 
of the above races, yet it must be admitted that the main part of his contention, 
viz. that a great part of the land to the north of the Godavari w^as purely Kannada 
in origin and culture (pp. 12-32, 60 seq.), seems to be in more sense than one quite 
accurate. 

One idea from the above monograph (p. 51), he takes up for a detailed treat- 
ment in his next work called * The Origin of Maharastra '. The central theme in 
this brochure is that Varhad was the cradle of Maharastra, the word Maharastra 
itself being nothing but a translation of the word Varhad, and Marhata or Marahatta 
being only variants of one and the same form (p. 47). Here is a bold bid for 
originality which scholars would do well to ponder over. A short history of the 
word Maharastra from Vatsyayana s KdmasUtra down to the si/:teenth century A.D, 
given at the end of the book adds to its value. 

We heartily welcome these little works written in chaste and convincing 
Kannada ; and we trust that this very able writer will give us in future a more 
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detailed treatment of some of the interesting suggestions he has thrown in his works. 
We wish him every success in his future undertakings. 

B. A. SAI.ETORE. 


THE SONG OF THE LORD, by Dr. Edward J. Thomas, D.Litt,, M.A., 

the Wisdom of the East Serie^s. 

This is a prose translation of the Bhagavad Gltd by Dr. E. J. Thomas. The 
work is included in the Wisdom of the East »Series. The editors of this welcome 
series are Messrs. L. Cranmer Byng and vS. A. Kapadia. Tliey have planned this 
series with the noble object of bringing together West and East in a spirit of mutual 
sympathy, goodwill and understanding. 

TJie Bhagavad Gltd, i.e. the secret and cherished doctrine preached by the Lord, 
is one of the greatest books of the world. A devout study of it, even in a translation, 
will be profitable to everybody. Bhagavdn is the Divine and Arjitna the human 
spirit. Their conversation is eternal : — 

{BYhad-dharma-piirdna, 30, 22.) 

The introduction gives the beginner all the information that is necessary for 
liis equipment. The translation is literal, and as often happens in the case of 
literal translation, it is not always easy to understand. vSome of Dr. Thomas’s 
leiiderings are better tlian the usually accepted ones, e.g. (HI, 20, 25). 

HIPir is opposed to ftnr't and is rightly translated ‘ doing good ’. 'I'his interpretation 
is"* not opposed to the explanation given by Sankara and other commentators, for 
) of the people is best secured by keeping them in the path of right- 
^ ousness ( ^ 4 l). I note here another interesting interpretation of Thomas, ?ffnn= 
created (II, 17), which cannot be lightly set aside, though XVII I, 46, would seem 
to support the ordinary interpretation better. 

There are numerous passages where Talang's translation (vSacred Books of the 
I’^ast) appears to be better. And tliis is probably due to the fact that he did not 
neglect Sankara, MadhusUdana, Srldhara and Nilukahtha. I am quite prepared to 
accept the hypothesis, so ably expounded by Telang (and also by Thomas) 
that the author of the Gita probably had no definite system, and that to interpret 
him according to the strict monism of Sankara wliich might not have existed at the 
time, when the Gita was written is unscientific. Still I am definitely of opinion that 
if the editors of the Wisdom of the East Series would have printed Telang’s translation 
with occasional improvements, they would have done the right thing. 

I note a few^ points that are capable of improvement : 

P. 23 : ‘ Drupada, brother of Draupadi * ; ‘ brother ’ is a slip for ' father 

‘ Krpa, king of the Panchalas ,* Krpa was the brother-indaw of Drona. He 
was brother of Krpi, the mother of Aivatthdman, 

P. 25: field of right' is quite good, but ‘field of righteoasness 

' holy ground ' or ' holy field ’ (Telang) would have given a clearer and less ambigu- 
ous idea to the tegimer. 

’ 9 twfT==by the whe disciple, Telang 's ‘ talented pupil ' is better. 

I- 7. ^V^='for the sake of naming them' does not yield any sense; 
‘ that you may know them well ' (Telang) is slightly better. 
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I. 8. Saumadatti=son of Somadattay named BhUriiravas (Svami). Telang 
and Thomas read ‘ ^ ’ for ‘ ; the ordinary reading of the Indian editions, 

however, is noticed as a variant by Madhusudana. 

I. 36. ^Txrq=ovil. Telaiig‘s 'sin ’ is better. 

II. 5. might be taken either as an adjective to or as a noun 

ill apposition with not as ' who desire my good 

1 1. II. '33^ has been translated by ‘ sorrow ’ and ‘ grieve ’ in the same sentence ; 
it would be better to use ‘grieve’ in all the three places, in this 41oka is not 

‘sage’ l)ut rather ‘learned man’ (Telang). q’f’OTr: — ft'tfvir- {Svdmi) \ = 

(Sankaray on the strength of Brhad Aranyaka U]). Ill, 5, i). 

II. 13, 15. ^HT3T, equal according to Sankara and Svdmi and they are 

right. ‘ Steadfast man ’ looks more literal. 

II. 14. — According to some modern interpreters, ?fr'=arT — matter, very 

much as Thomas understands it. Sankara and Svuml understand liy ^r^T, 

‘ sense-organs ’. 

II. 18. This IS a difficult verse and neither Telang’s, nor d'honias’s rendering 
seems to convey the intended arguments : — 

11 

‘ These perishable bodies are said to belong to the eternal imk'structible and 
undefinal)le self which is in the bodies, therefore light.’ The argument seems to be 
this: because the self is indestruetible, thercd'orc* 3*011 need not be afraid of killing 
or of being killed. That all bodies are (perishable) is known to all; 

it is not as is suggested by the form of the Sanskrit verse; but it is 

The real is the eteruit}^ of the self. The intende‘d conclusion is ‘ 

'I'he premise may 1)C the eternit}^ of self or the ])(‘rishablene.ss of body or peihaj>s 
both. In the above translation 1 have adopted tlu‘ first altmiative, but the 
following verse of Sdntiparvay 234> b — 

would support the second alternative. See Madhusildana’s Commentary. 

III. 35 A. 1 d his is a well-known and 

oft-quoted line. It is unfortunate that man}* j)eo]>le, including Dr. Thomas, inis- 
nnderstand it. or w; therefore Svdmi explains ‘ ftrg^' ’ by 

’ and ‘ ’ l^y ‘ Tliis verse occurs 

also in Giid XVMII, 47A. Coni])are Mann X, 97. 

if iqgfCTJ 1 

Where Biihler’s translation, as usual, is coriect. That Svdmi and BlihlcT are right 
will be evident when it is remembered that ftapi is contrasted witli and 

must therefore mean iae ifq No\^’ the question arises 

may not ifir produce religious demerit ? To this it is replied ifife 

iTTKtftr (XVIII, 47B). 
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There is another different but allied dogma taught in the Gitd — 
mm ^ (XVIII, 48). 

Certain works seem lower (i.e. involving some lowering on even sin) than others. If 
every body should forsake his apparently lower work and run after what is socially 
regarded as higher work, certain necessary social services would suffer ; tlierefore the 
Gitd teaches the dignity of all work. Do the duty your st tioii or .status witli 
your whole heart: that is tlie way to your self-reali/ition. This is the teaching 
of the general l)ody of Hindu bdstras. Co-ordinate with this is the dogma — 

if mm 1 

g rfrf |j {Sauli parvu, 2()4, 5-f).) 

Arjuna was a Ksatriya, his duty was to fight the imrigliteoiis enemies. Hut killing 
(fighting) is a sin Ves, it is a sin ordinarily, but not always and for every 

l)ody. luir a man in Arjuna s position it is a duty to kill. It is unfortunate that 
so many should have thought the sulistauce of this dogma (X\'III, 48) is what is 
taught in 111 , ;5A and XVIII, 47. 

X'.VNAMALl \4iDANTATIRTIIA. 


PARvSI LAW, !)>' I'ramjee A. Raua, H.A., LL.H., Advocate. Kathiawar. 

The author of this conijjacl little volume on the personal law of the Parsis, is a 
legal practitioner in a district in W’otern India where cases under Parsi Law are 
matters of dails and common occurrence. The Statutor\' Law of Marriage and 
Itivorce and of Intestate Succession i> all that constitutes the ])ersonal law of the 
Par.sis ( 4 * India, and the autlior has dealt with thi^ in a satisfactory and upTo-date 
manner. The author's elaborate notes on the defmition of the term ‘ Parsi ' and 
as to w hat constitutes a ’ Parsi ' according to tlie tv\o most imj>ortant decisions on the 
subject ill vSir Diushaw Petit r. Sir jam.setjee Jeejihhoy, y] Horn. 509; ii Bom. 
L.R. 83, 5 j 8, 539, and in the Privy Council Case Saklat r. Bella, 28 Bom. L.R. 161 
are so concise and complete. 

The author has well ex|)lained the coiice]>t that a ' Parsi is born ; lie is not 
made Wm cannot conceixx* of a Parsi nn Iio is not a Zoroastrian. nor of a 
Zoroastriaii who is not a Parsi, and tliis suViject is elaborately dealt with on the 
subject of ‘ Juddin Conversion ' or Conversion from other religions into Zoroastrian- 
ism. The ver>' idea of conversion into Zoroastrianism from other religions is 
repugnant to Ihtrsi Law' and to Parsi Religion, and a j^erson converted into 
Zoroastrianism is not entitled to liave acces.s into the sacred jirecincts of tlie I'ire 
Temple nor can he claim a riglit that his body shall be consigned to the Tower ol 
vSilence. Such a i>erson cannot also claim to be entitled to any benefit from the 
Religious and Charity Trusts of the Parsi Community. Another interesting feature 
is a nice and ex.haii|tivc index. 

The BcKik has an interesting I'oreword by the Iloifble Mr. Justice B. J. W adia, 
of the Bombay High Court. 

I^Lvxackjeb C. H. Ri^stomjee. 
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AN EARLY HISTORY OF KAUSAMBI, by N. N. Ghosh, M.A., with an 
introduction by Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji, published under the auspices of 
the Allahabad Archaeological Society, 1935. Pp. i-xxxv + i~i20. 10 Plates 

and 2 Maps. Price Rs. 4. 

In this monograph the author has treated of the following topics relating to 
Kausambi : — 

(1) Antiquity and Importance of Kausambi. 

(2) Kausambi in the time of the Buddha. 

(3) Udayana's conversion to Buddhism and the date of his reign. 

(4) History of Kausambi from Udayana’s death to the 3rd century B.C. 

(5) Kausambi in the second century B.C. and in the first century B.C. 

(6) Kausambi during the Kusana rule. 

(7) Kausambi in the 4th, 5th and 7th centuries A.D. 

(8) Kausambi from the death of Harsavardhana to the nth century A.D. 
and (9) Identification and Arcli£eological importance of Kausambi. 

The author has done well by supplying a map at the end together with some 
interesting illustrations concerning Kausambi. An Index has been given for the 
convenience of the readers. Mr. Ghosh has tried his best to collect as many 
references as possible but I find that he ought to have utilized the following materials 
in his chapter on Kausambi in the time of the Buddha. Biuldlia's activities in the 
city of Kausambi are noteworthy. The Buddha v^ hile dwelling at Ghositarama at 
Kausambi entered the city for alms. Then he left Parileyyaka forest (Sarhyutta 
Nikaya, III, pp. 94-95). Pindola Bharadvaja said to the Buddha wliile he was 
dwelling at Ghositarama at Kausambi that he had obtained Arhatship. vSome 
Bliikkhus approached tlie Buddha and asked him the reason of his attaining Arliat- 
ship. The Buddha replied that he did obtain Arhatship by meditating on three 
senses, viz. vSatindriya, Samadhindriya, and Panfiindriya (S.N., V, 224). Again 
we read that the Buddha delivered a sermon on sekha (learner) ami asekha (non- 
learner) while dwelling at Ghositarama at Kausambi (S.N., V, 229-230). 

The teachings of the Buddha and his disciples had a remarkable influeiice an the 
minds of the Kosanibi people. vSome of tlie Kosambians entertained a great respect 
for the Buddha and the Buddhist faith and were converted to Buddhism ; while 
others went so far as to enter his Order and attain Arliatsliip. Take the case of 
Gavacclia the Less who was born as a Brahmin at Kosambi and hearing the Ivxalted 
One preach, entered the Order. At this time the Kosambian l>hikkhus had become 
quarrelsome. Gavaccha did not take part in the discussion on either side. He praised 
the Buddha, developed insight and attained ArhatsJiip (Psalms of the Brethren, 
p. 16). 

From the Mahavarhsa we learn that the venerable Yasa is said to have fled 
from Vaisali to Kosambi just before the assembly of the .Second Buddhist Council 
(Mahavarhsa, Tourner, p. 16). Yasa, son of Kakandaka, came to Kosambi and 
there he convened a meeting of the Bliikklius and delivered a discourse on Dliamma, 
Vinaya, etc. (Vinaya Texts, HI, 394). 

From the Jataka we learn tliat Kosambi in the kingdom of Vatsa was ruled 
over by a king named Kosambika. Once a robber committed robbery and being 
chased, left the bundle near the door of an ascetic named Mandavya and escaped. 
When the owner of the property came there he took the ascetic to be the robber 
and brought him before the king. The king without enquiry dkid ‘ Off with him, 
impail him upon a stake The stake of Acacia wood did not pierce the ascetic’s 
body, so a new stake was brought but this too did not pierce him. When the king 
found him innocent he ordered the stake to be drawn out but despite all efforts the 
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stake did not come out. Then at Mandavya’s suggestion the stake was cut off with 
the skin. Thenceforward he was called Mandavya with the peg. The king saluted 
the ascetic and asked his pardon and settled him in his park. The above account 
illustrates the use of stakes for the punishment of criminals. Capital punishment 
not by hanging but by putting a criminal on a stake was inflicted by the king on a 
culprit for a light offence (Jat. IV, Cowell, pp. 17-19). Two Paribbajakas, 
Mandissa and Jaliya went to the Buddha while he was at Ghositarama at KosambI 
and asked him whether the soul and the body were the same or different. The 
Buddha replied ' The>' are neitlier the same nor diffeicnt '. He then delivered to 
them a sermon contained in the vSamannaphala sutta of the Digha Nikaya. Buddha 
while at Ghositarruna at Kausanibi (Kosambi) delivered a discourse on Dhamma, 
Vinaya, etc. while speaking about the offences committed by the bliikkhus. The 
Master laid it down as a precept that the drinking of intoxicants was an offence 
requiring confession and absolution (Jataka, 1 , pp. 206-207) after discoursing with 
the l)rethren at Kosambi (Kausanibi). 

Ananda's acti\ities at Kosambi sliould be noticed. He delivered several 

sermons on twelve nidiinas, nirvana, etc. (Saniyutta Nikaya, II, 115 foil.). He 
liad a talk with a householder named (diosita on the difference of dliatu [Ibid., 
W, 113-114). Sariputta and rjiavana also lived at Ghositarama at Kosambi. 
They had a discu.ssion on the suliject of the realization of seven bojjhangas 

(supreme knowledge) leading a j)erson to hapjiy living in the present existence 
(Saihyutta Nikaya, \b 7^ >-77). Paribbaj<ika Sandaka with his 500 followers \Aas 

living at the ca\’e of Pilakkha. Ananda met him and gave him instruction on the 

folly of agnosticism ('M.N.l,, 513). 

Besides thes<.‘ references tliere are many noticed in my \^ork ‘ Ancient Mid- 
Indian Ksatriya Tribes, \'ol. 1 ’ {])]>. 115 foil.) publislied in 1924. 

Ma>' I en(|uirc whether there is any famous country b\' the name of Kunirat/id 
mentioned hy the author in p. 17 and j). 118 (Index) of his book ? I like to draw the 
author’s attention to the Dhammapada Commentary, \'ol. Ill (Magandiyavatthu), 
]). 193, where the word ‘ Kururatthe ' occurs, which means ‘in the kingdom of the 
Kurus ’ and not Kururathd as mentioned by tlie author who seems to have mis- 
understood it. The reference given by the author on p. 38 as footnote no. 6 {D.N., 
11, p. 167) is wrong. There is nothing in that page of the Mahaparinibbana Sutta 
of the Diglia Nikaya to substantiate the statement made l>y the author that tlie 
Bhaggas were a republican {x:ople. The book has lieen very carelessly written as 
it is full of mistakes and misprints, e.g., Charpenthier (p. 29 f.n.), Asvaghosa (p. 62, 
Index also), IVdi Pitakas (p. 5, Index also), Nagabhata (Index), etc. 

The in.scriptional data bearing ui)on the part played by the citizens of Kosambi, 
l)oth monks ami hou.seliolders, in the erection of Buddhist monasteries, have not Ijeen 
unfortunately dealt with properly. 

It should be noted that the autlior himself credits his friend Tripitakacarya 
Rjihula vSankrityax ana for the identification of the Bhagga country with the 
Mirzapui district and Suiiisumara Hill with Chunar Hill — wliich, however, cannot 
l>e accepted as tiriallv' establislied. 

The book under review seems to be uninteresting and it needs a thorough change 
of the manner of treatment in order to make it readalile and useful to .scholars. 

B. C. L.vw. 

KAMARCPASASANAVALI l)y Padmanath Bhattacharya, published by tlie 

Rangpur Saliitya Parishad, B.S. 133B ; pp. VIII, 1-45 and 1-214. and 13 plates. 

Price Rs, 6. ' 

Mr. Padmanath Bhattacharya, who is one of pioneers of historical researches 
in Assam, has edited in tliis volume in Bengali, lo copper-plates and a rock 
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inscription, all of ancient Kamarupa and belonging to the period 7th to 12th 
centuries A.D. The records are as follows : 

(i) Nidhanpur copper-plates of Bhaskaravarmman ; (2) Haiyungthal copper- 
plate of Harjjaravarmman ; (3) Tezpur copper-plates of Vanamalavarmman ; (4) 
Nowgong copper-plates of Balavarmman ; (5) Bargaon copper-plates of Ratna- 
palavarmman ; (6) vSoalkuchi copper-plates of Ratnapalavarmman ; (7) Gauhati 
copper-plates of Indrapalavarmman ; (8) Guakuchi copper-plates of Indrapala- 
varmman ; (9) Subhahkarapataka copper-plates of Dharmmapalavarmman ; (10) 
Pushpabhadra copper-plates of Dharmmapalavarmman ; and (ii) Tezpur Rock 
inscription of Harjjaravarmman, dated in the Gupta year 510 i.e. 829 A.D. 

Most of these records are important landmarks in the early history of Assam 
and have been edited already in various journals. Mr. Bhattacharya has done 
well in bringing them together in the form of a corpus, which will prove indispensable 
to all serious students of Archaeology of the easternmost province of India. The 
author has given an account of the kings of Kamarupa who issued the documents, 
in the introduction to the book, which is full of information. The texts are in 
Nagari characters and the notes and translations are in Bengali. The notes, we 
must say, are worthy of an erudite vSanskritist like Mr. Bhattacharya. The book 
has also an excellent index. 

The Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Harivaiusa and the Vishtiupurana 
mention the city of Pragjyotisha but not Kamarupa, although in Kalidasa’s 
Raghuvaiiisa both the names are mentioned side by side. The name Kamarupa 
also occurs in the list of frontier kingdoms in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta. According to the Pauranic chronicles the first king of this kingdom 
of Pragjyotisha was Naraka whose son Bhagadatta ruled after him, and Bhagadatta’s 
son and successor was Vajradatta. The kings of Assam whose copper-plates have 
been published in this volume all trace their descent from this line. The limits of 
their kingdom are still somewhat obscure and its first capital Pragjyotisha has not 
yet been located, but there is no doubt that the river Karatoya formed the western 
boundary ; so that Kamarupa must have included the District of Rangpur which 
is now in Bengal. 

The Nidhanpur copper-plate of Bhaskaravarmman, who was a contemporary 
of the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang (643 A.D.) and is mentioned in the latter’s 
account, gives the genealogy of his dynasty. This genealogy on the whole agrees 
with that recorded on a broken seal of Bhaskaravarmman found at Nalanda and 
noticed in 1920. Mr. Bhattacharya duly notes this fact, and the reviewer would 
add that similar seals, some of them in a better state of preservation, have since 
been discovered at the same site. Besides the account of the Chinese traveller, 
Bana’s Harshacharita refers to Bhaskaravarmman. He appears to have made 
peace with King Harshavarddhana, and against their common enemy Saslnka, the 
king of Gauda, their joint forces were directed. It seems that Bhaskaravarmman 
was able to drive away Sasanka from Gauda at least for some time. The Nidhanpur 
copper-plate, which was issued from Karnasuvarna in Bengal, is itself an indication 
of this fact. Mr. Bhattacharya points out that although found at Nidhanpur in the 
District of Sylhet, the document had presumably no connection originally with that 
region: The grant of land recorded in it was made in Chandrapuri-vishaya which 
the author points out was situated to the west of the Tista river in the Rangpur 
District. 

After Bhaskaravarmman the kingdom seems to have been seized by a person 
named S^astambha. Harjjaravarmman and his son Vananjalavarmman of this 
line may be placed in the 9th century A.D., and Balavarmman, a grandson of 
Vanamala, probably ruled in the loth century. Their capital was Haruppesvara 
on the Brahmaputra, which the author locates at or near Tezpur. It was by the 
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side of Kamakutagiri which probably represents the low hill outside the town of 
Tezpur. Harshavarmnian of the copper-plate of Vanamala, a descendant of 
Salastambha, is placed in the 8th century A.D. and identified by the author with 
Harshadeva whose daughter was married to a prince of Nepal, as stated in a 
Pasupatinatha temple inscription of 759 A.D. 

The last king of the family of Salastambha was Tyagasimha after whom the 
kingdom of Kamarupa passed into the hands of a new dynasty founded by 
Brahmapala. Altogether the names of seven kings of this dynasty have been 
recovered from the copper-plates published in this volume. Their names ended in 
‘ Pala ' and they ruled from the latter part of the tenth to the end of the izth 
century A.D., when the neighbouring province of Bengal was held in possession by 
a dynasty which also styled itself as ‘ Pala \ Whether the Palas of Kamarupa 
represented a collateral branch of the Pala dynasty of Bengal requires investigation. 
The capital of the Pala kings of Kamarupa was not Haruppesvara, but Durjjaya, 
as mentioned in the copper-plate grant of Ratnapala, and it appears to have been 
also somewhere in the Brahmaputra valley. In the time of Dharmmaprila, the 
capital was shifted to " Kamarupanagara There is considerable uncertainty 
about the location of this city. But the author is of opinion that it was not situated 
in the Brahmaputra valley, since there is no mention of the river hauhitya (i.e. 
Brahmaputra) in connection with this city in Dharmmapala’s copper-plates, while 
the older capitals, viz. Haruppesvara and Durjjaya, are described in the earlier 
records to have been on the bank of that river. The author is of opinion that this 
Kamarupanagara should be identified with the remains of Kamta near Cooch Behar. 

One of the kings of Kamarupa whose name does not occur in these copper- 
plates is Jayapala, mentioned in the Silimpur inscription. This record is referred 
to by Dr. R. G. Basak to the nth century A.D., on palseographical grounds. 
According to the present author, however, Jayapala must have flourished con- 
siderably later, sometime in the 12th century, and was either the son or the grand- 
son of Dharmmapala. Towards the end of the nth and in the 12th century, the 
kingdom of Kamarupa was overrun by the later Palas of Bengal and the vSena Kings, 
Vijayasena and liis grandson L/akshmanasena, and finally Muhammad-i~Bakhtiyar 
entered Kamarupa in 1206 A.D. with a large army which met with complete disaster. 
There is an inscription on a rock near Gauhati (at Kanava^si) which records that 
the Turushkas (i.e. the Muhammadans) came to Kamarupa in the §aka year 1127 
(1206 A.D.) and were destroyed. An earlier allUvSion to the Muhammadans is probably 
contained in the term Tdyika of the Bargaon plate of Ratnapala. The Tajikas 
mentioned in some of the contemporary copper-plates of Northern India must have 
been identical with the Tayikas. 

As its contents show, the book throws interesting light on a little-known period 
of the history of Assam and will serve as an important book of reference. Although 
we cannot agree with the author in all his theories and interpretations, there is no 
doubt he has made a most useful contribution. It may be hoped that the publica- 
tion of tills book will prove as an incentive to the younger generation of Assamese 
scholars. But it should be remembered that the reconstruction of the history of 
Assam cannot be made only with the help of a few copper-plates. The Brahmaputra 
valley should be thoroughly explored, the capitals of its ancient kings definitely 
located and also, what is of far greater importance, the culture remains of the 
ancient peoples of Assam adequately brought to light by scientific excavations. 


N. G. M. 




IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 

JOURNALS 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1935. 

1. Bu-ston’s History of Buddhism and the Manjusri-inula- 

tantra by E. Obermiller. 

The author records certain corrections and additions to the printed 
text of his translation of Bu-ston’s history and replaces the hypotheti- 
cally reconstructed names by the actual forms according to the original 
Sanskrit text of the Manjusri-mula-tantra edited by MM. Dr. Ganapati 
Sastri. 

2. The Punch-marked Coins ; A Survival of the Indus 

civilization by C. L. Fabri. 

In this interesting article Dr. Fabri draws attention afresh to the 
early coinage of India as a survival of prehistoric Indian civilization 
and opines that the punch-marked coins preserve a number of picto- 
grams and symbols of the preliistoric seals of the Indus Valley. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, March, 1935. 

A Story of Vikrama’s Birth and Accession by M. B. Emeneau. 

After giving a short preliminary account of the various Sanskrit 
versions and plan of the Vetalapancaviiiisati the author classifies all 
the interpolations made therein and indicates the rationale of their 
insertion. 'I'he commentary on a few passages and critical notes have 
been appended to this paper. 

Journal of Indian History, Vol. XIII, Pi. 3, December, 1934. 

1. Date of Pallava ^ivaskandavarman by I). C. Sircar. 

The author has tried to prove that the rule of Pallava ^ivaskanda- 
varman began in about A.D. 300, and that Vijayaskandavarman of 
the British Museum plates, who is generally identified wuth Sivaskanda- 
varman, ruled possibly a little later than Sivaskanda. 

2. The Nagaraja of the Bhavasataka by Dasharatha Shaima. 

The author doubts the identification of the Nagaraja of the Bhava- 
sataka with Ganapati Naga, the ruler of Padraavati, as made by 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in his History of India, A.D. 150 to A.D. 350. 

3. A Note on a Pala Image of Ganapati at Kumbhakonam by 

S. Govindaswami. 

4. The Danes in India by V. Srinivasan. 

5. Bengal under Jehangir Baharistan-i-Ghaibi of Mirza Nathan 

by Sri Ram Sharma. 
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6. The Downfall of Mir Qasini by Nandalal Chatterji. 

7. The Army of Maharaja Ranjit Singh by Sitaram Kohli. 

The New Review, Vol. I, No. 3, March, 1935- 

An Introduction to Samkhya by Michael Ledrus. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol.. XI, No. 1, March, 1935. 

1. The Nyayavarttika of Uddyotakara and the Vadanyaya of 

Dhannakirti by Andrew Vostrikov. 

2. The Eastern Calukyas by D. C. Ganguly. 

3. A Sanskrit Version of Kein-na Mazda by Pinakin Trivedi. 

4. Adisura by Pramode Eal Paul. 

5. A Study of Smrti Passages in the Maliabhasya by 

Amalananda Ghosh. 

6. The Smrti-chapters of the Puranas by R. C. Hazra. 

7. The Conce])tion of vSoul in Jainism by Jagdish Chand Jain. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XX, 
September and December, 1934. 

1. Prolavaram Grant of Kaj^aya Nayaka (witli plates) by 

M. Somasekhara Sarnia. 

This new set of copper-plates is a record of Kapaya Nayaka who 
flourished in Andhradesa in the middle of the 14th century. 

2. Early Signed Coins of India by K. P. Jayaswal. 
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4. The Nampali Grant of Yuvaraja Rajendra Varma, Gahga 

Year 314 — by K. A. Nilakantha Sastri. 
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5. A Note on the Haraha Inscription and Kalidasa — by 
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In this article Mr. Sharma has shown by putting side by side the 
parallel passages from the works of Kalidasa and the Haraha Inscrip- 
tion of 555 A.D. that the poet had become fairly famous by that date, 
and that his works were intensively studied and copied by people 
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NOTES ON THE SAKAS 

By Sten Konow 

In Indian Culture, I, pp. 275 ff., Professor Bhandarkar has dis- 
cussed the dvandva compound sakayavanam ' 6akas and Yavanas ’ 
at the hand of the Mahabhasya on Panini II, iv, 10 &udrdndm 
aniravasitdndm ‘ (a dvandva compound) of (words denoting) Madras 
that are not niravasiia (is singular) Patanjali takes niravasita 
to mean ‘ excluded and raises the question what this means. It 
cannot, he says, mean ‘ from Aryavarta ’, because we say^ e.g. saka- 
yavanam (though Sakas and Yavanas live outside of Aryavarta). 
Nor can we supply ‘ from dryanivdsa ’, i.e. according to Bhandarkar 
‘ the Aryan settlements ’, because we cannot say canddlamrtapam 
(though Candalas and Mrtapas are not excluded from such settle- 
ments). If we think of ' excluded from sacrifices there is the same 
difficulty, because we say, e.g. taksdyaskdram ‘ carpenters and black- 
smiths ’ (though these castes are excluded from sacrifice). The 
only satisfactory explanation is, according to Patanjali ‘ debarred 
from the dish i.e. such compounds must denote ^udras that are 
not considered so unclean that they would make dishes permanently 
unfit for use by the Aryans, if they were to eat from them. 

From this passage Bhandarkar draws the following conclusions 
about the position ^of the 6akas in Patanjali’s time : (i) they were 
considered to be ^udras, and thus not only Aryanized, but also 
Brahmanized ; (2) they were not living in Aryavarta, but ; (3) in 
Aryan settlements, ‘ not onlj^ in the Aryan towns, but also in the 
Aryan villages and hamlets ’. They must therefore have come into 
social contact with the Aryans, and their standing was so high 
‘ that they (4) were entitled to the performance of a sacrifice ', and 
(5) ‘ could interdine with the twice-born castes ’ ‘ without per- 
manently defiling their utensils ‘ They were like the Yavanas 
living together with the Aryans in the various Aryan settlements. 
In other words, we may take it, (6) that they like the Bactrian 
Greeks had carved a tiny kingdom for themselves. This is a point 
of great importance, because here the evidence is clear that in the 
time of Patanjali, that is, between 184 and 148 B.C., the Sakas like 
the Yavanas had established their power, if not in Aryavarta 
proper, certainly in the north-west portion of India ’. ‘ They must 

have migrated into the north-west of India not as late as 75 B.C. 
as has hereupto been assumed, but as early as 175 B.C., as is clear 
from the passage from Patanjali’s Mahabhasya.’ 
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These conclusions go against ever5i;hing which we thought were 
estabhshed. But as they are due to a scholar of very high standing, 
many people will accept them as necessary. I am not, however, 
quite convinced that the argument is conclusive. 

It is not necessary to consider whether Patanjali has grasped 
the real meaning of Panini’s aniravasita. We are only concerned 
with Patanjali’s interpretation. And it may be questioned whether 
we can draw other inferences from his words than that the Sakas 
were, in his days, looked upon as ^udras, and that they were not 
settled in Aryavarta. The dvandva sakayavanam has been mentioned 
in order to_ show that aniravasita cannot mean ‘ not established 
outside of Aryavarta ’, and it is not, in my opinion, necessary to 
apply the remaining tests to it. 

This point need not, however, trouble us in the present connexion. 
We may, for the sake of argument, accept Bhandarkar’s 
implication. 

As to the first point, that the 6akas must have been not only 
Aryanized but also Brahmanized, because they are called Sudras, it 
is perhaps possible to entertain some doubt. The Yavanas, who 
are mentioned together with them, were also ‘ Sudras ’ and must 
have been considered as such even in earUer times, simply because 
they were not Aryans. Still we read in Asoka’s 13th rock edict 
that Sramanas and Brahmanas were not found among them, and 
we have not, so far as I know, the slightest indication to the effect 
that these Yavanas, and still less the 6akas, had become Brahmanized 
in the meantime. 

The second point, that the Sakas were not living within Arya- 
varta, is not subject to doubt. But it is perhaps less certain that 
Bhandarkar is right regarding the third one, when he says that 
they were living together with the Aryans in the various Aryan 
settlements and must therefore have come into social contact with 
them. Patanjali tells us what is to be understood under the term 
aryanivdsa, viz. villages, hamlets, towns and samvdhas. It is 
therefore quite justifiable to assume that aryanivdsa means ‘ such 
dwelling-places as the Aryans use ’, and it is not necessary to draw 
the inference that the ^akas were living together with the Aryans 
in the Aryan towns, etc., the less so, because Patanjali expressly 
tells us that this test has nothing to do with Panini’s rule. 

The fourth point is of still less importance, because we learn 
that singular dvandvas can also be formed of names of ^udras who 
were not entitled to sacrificial performances. 

It can also be doubted whether Bhandarkar is right with regard 
to the fifth statement, that the Sakas could interdine with the Ary ans 
without permanently defihng their utensils. If they were living so 
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far away that they had practically no social contact with the Aryans, 
the question would not arise at all. A foreigner might very well be 
looked upon as a ^udra, i.e. a non- Aryan, without being considered 
as untouchable.^ 

That the Sakas had, in Patanjali’s time, ‘ a tiny kingdom ’, or 
even several such, is hardly to be doubted. But, so far as I can 
see, there is no evidence of the existence of any such kingdom in 
north-western India in those days. The fact that Patanjali uses 
the form ^aka instead of the indigenous Saka rather points to the 
conclusion that they were settled at some distance. 

I cannot therefore accept Bhandarkar’s interpretation of the 
Mahabhasya passage. We have no information of Sakas in India 
before the conquest led by the chiefs of which Moga seems to have 
been the principal one, and I agree with Rajjson and Bhandarkar 
that these Sakas came to India, via the Bolan Pass, in the first 
century B.C., i.e. after Patanjali’s time. 

At the time when the Mahabhasya was written the Sakas were, 
in my opinion, only known as a foreign tribe, in some way connected 
with the Yavanas, and it is a priori likely that these Yavanas were 
the Greek chiefs of Bactria. Everjhhing which we know about the 
history of the Sakas seems to point in that direction. 

In the present connexion I need not consider the question 
whether Saka tribes had been settled in Sakastana at a much earlier 
date, as maintained by Thomas * and others. It will be sufficient 
to recall what we know about the development which led to the 
establishment of Saka kingdoms in Bactria and to the south of Bactria, 
and I shall limit myself to those Chinese accounts which have indica- 
tions of the date when the events occurred. 

We read in the Ts'ien Han-shu, which covers the period 206 B.C. 
to A.D. 24, that the Yiie-chi, after having been defeated by the 
Hiung-nu ca. 174 B.C., attacked the Saiwang, i.e. the Saka king, 
in the west, whereafter the Sai-wang went south and went far, while 
the Yiie-chi stayed in their country, i.e. according to Sinologists 
south-east of Issyk Kul. 

The Yiie-chi were subsequently driven out of the old »Saka 
country by the Wu-sun ruler K‘un-mo, in the year when the 
Hiung-nu king Kiyuk died, i.e. 160 B.C. They then went west and 
became rulers of the Ta-hia, and the Sai-wang went south and 
became masters of Ki-pin. ‘ The Sai tribes were scattei'ed and 
constituted several kingdoms in various directions. From Shu-le 
(Kashgar) to the north-west, all those who belong to the Hiu-siin 


1 J.R.A.S., 1906, pp. 181 ff. 
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and Yiian-tu were old Sai tribes.’ According to Karlgren^ that 
probably implies that the Yiie-chi replaced the Sakas as rulers of 
the Ta-hia country, and that various Saka tribes were then in existence 
over a wide territory west of K^hgar. 

When Chang-k'ien visited the Yiie-chi in 126 B.C., he found 
them to the north of the Oxus, while the Ta-hia capital was to 
the south of the river, and it was only subsequently that they crossed 
the Oxus and effectively replaced the Sakas in the Ta-hia country. 

The Saka conquest of the Ta-hia country was thus subsequent 
to their first defeat by the Yiie-chi, and it was then that they began 
to exercise pressure on the Greek rulers in Bactria, with whom they 
had formerly had no contact. This coincides with Patanjali’s date, 
and it seems to me that his mentioning the compound sakayavanam 
finds its natural explanation in the reports which must have reached 
India in his days about the struggle between Sakas and Yavanas in 
Bactria. 

The Saka conquest of Ki-pin, on the other hand, can certainly 
not be dated before 160 B.C., and must probably be subsequent 
to 126 B.C. Bhandarkar’s theory that there was a Saka principality 
in the north-west at a considerably earlier date thus militates against 
what we have every reason for considering as established facts. 

In Ki-pin the Sakas came into contact with at least one other 
Iranian tribe, viz. the Kambojas.* 

B. C. Law has maintained that the Kambojas in Vedic times 
formed an important section of the Vedic Indian people and were 
not Iranians, because a Kamboja Aupamanj’ava is mentioned as 
one of the Samaveda teachers in the Vamsa Brahmana. But this 
inference is not unobjectionable. We do not know how old the 
Vatnsa Brahmana is. The remark in the thirteenth rock edict of 
Asoka that ‘ there is no country, except among the Yonas, where 
these classes, the Brahmanas and the Sramanas do not exist ’, no 
doubt shows that there were Brahmanas in the Kamboja country 
at an early date. But nevertheless Yaska, Nirukta II, 2, definitely 
distinguishes the Kambojas from the Aryans, and tliis statement is 
repeated in the Mahabhasya I, 9. When Yaska and Patanjali find 
a connexion between the Kamboja verb savati ' he goes ’ and ^ava 
' corpse ’, we must remember that they do not seem to have known 
much about Iranian languages. To us it cannot underlie any doubt 
that the base iu ‘ to go ’ is the Iranian root which we find in Sogdian 
iw, Saka tsu, Persian luAan, etc., and which is remotely connected 


^ Cf. iny remarks in the Journal of Indian History, XII, pp. 9 ff. 

2 Cf . the excellent summary of what we know about tliis tribe in Bimala Charan 
Law’s Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, Calcutta, 1923, pp, 235 ff. 
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with Skr. cyu. Since the Kambojas used this verb, we must, in my 
opinion, draw the conclusion that they were Iranians. 

That the Sakas were once settled near the country where we have 
every reason for locating the Kambojas can, I think, be safely 
inferred from the tradition preserved by Hemacandra about murundas, 
i.e. Sakas, in Taghman.^ And that the two tribes became somewhat 
intimately connected is a priori likely, and it would become certain 
if the Kamuiyas, who are associated with the family of the Saka 
Mahaksatrapa Rajula of the Mathura hion Capital inscription, are 
in fact Kambojas, kamuiya- being just the form we would expect 
in the dialect for an old Kdmhojika. 

It is therefore perhaps more than a mere guess that the Saka 
hordes who, in the first century B.C., conquered a large territory in 
Western and North-Western India were also recruited from the 
Kabul country. But the Saka settlements in those parts must be 
subsequent to Patanjali’s time. 

That the Sakas were Iranians is apparently not doubted by 
anybody, and that they were considered to be rather closely connected 
with the Kambojas may be inferred from the fact that the two tribes 
are so frequently mentioned together. In his masterly sUidy in the 
Berlin Sitzungsberichte, 1913, pp. 406 ff., Tiiders has further shown 
that certain names and orthographic peculiarities prove that the 
Indian Sakas spoke practically the same language as the Iranian 
rulers of the Khotan realm. 

Liiders was of opinion that the Iranians of Khotan had, for a 
considerable period, been settled on Indian soil, and if such were 
the case, Bhandarkar’s theory might find a certain support. 

The language spoken by these Iranians is now fairly well 
known, through a series of Buddhist texts and several secular docu- 
ments. But much still remains to be done. Dr. H. W. Bailey has 
recently found a Saka itinerary, ending in Kashmir. Mention is there 
made of three sahgharamas bearing the name abirnmanyagaupti. 
The document must accordingly be later than Abhimanyugupta 
(A.D. 958-972), so that the language was still spoken about A.D. 
1000. The Buddhist texts show a considerably older form, but we 
are still unable to state with any degree of confidence how far back 
they can be dated. 

Various names have been suggested for this form of speech : 
North Aryan, Bast Iranian, Khotani, and Saka. None of them is 
quite satisfactory. ‘ North Iranian ’ is based on the mistaken 
assumption that we have to do with a separate branch of Aiyan 
languages, which was neither Indian nor Iranian. ' Bast Iranian ’ 


* Cf. B. C. Law, Indian Culture, I, p. 387 : Lampakds tu murun4dh syuh. 
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is too wide, because also Sogdian is an eastern Iranian tongue ; 
‘ Khotani because also other languages have been and are spoken 
in Khotan, and ‘ Saka because it is a priori probable that there 
were more than one Saka language. If we want a precise designa- 
tion, we may think of ‘ Khotanese Middle Iranian ', ‘ Khotanese 
East Iranian ’ or ‘ Khotani Saka ’, and I shall provisionally use the 
last-mentioned term. We now know, however, that the speakers 
themselves called their language hvatanaa, i.e. hvadanaa, and the 
countr)^ hvatana, i.e. hvadana, and it is a priori likely that hvadana 
is the same word as Khotan. 

In the Chinese T‘ang-shu we read * : ' Yut'ien (i.e. Khotan) is 
also called Kii-sa-tan-na {Kiu-sat-ta-na) , or also Hoan-na (xuan-na) 
or K'ii-tan {K'iuot-tan). The northern barbarians call it Yu-toen 
{Yiu-d'usn). The various Hu peoples speak of Ho-tan {xuat-tan) 

Here Yu-t‘ien is the traditional Chinese form, which was adopted 
at a much earlier date, and which, according to Karlgren, began 
with a g in Archaic Chinese, It cannot, of course be utilized for 
ascertaining the local pronunciation of the name in later days. 
Kii-sa-ta-na clearly represents Kustana, and has sometimes been 
considered as a mistaken semi-Sanskritization. We can also abstract 
from the forms used by the northern barbarians and by the Hu 
tribes. The remaining designations, Hoan-na and K'ii-tan seem to 
be mentioned as variants of the names used by the Khotanese 
themselves. 

K'ii-tan clearly represents Khotan, and Hoan-na is evidently the 
same word as Hvadana, for which we also find Hvamna in Khotani 
Saka documents. 

Though it is remarkable that the intervocalic t is attested in the 
name Khotan from the oldest Chinese adaptation till the present 
day, there cannot a priori be any serious objection to the assumption 
that Hvadana, Hvamna represents an adaptation of the ancient 
name in accordance with the phonetical tendencies of the Iranians 
who held sway in the country from an unknown date. In Khotani 
Saka every intervocalic t became d, and this d was subsequently 
dropped. We must, however, reckon with another po.ssibility. The 
word Hvadana can have been the designation used by the Iranians 
to denote themselves, perhaps derived from the pronoun hva, Skr. 
sva, which base is well-known to have been used for forming ethnic 
names. On account of the similarity in sound, it can then sub- 
sequently have been applied to the country itself, instead of, or at 
the side of, the old form Khotan. '> 


^ The prontmdation of the Chinese names in the T'ang period has been added 
within parenthesis, from Karlgren’s well-known dictionary. 
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As already stated, we do not know when the Iranian language 
w'as introduced in Khotan. In his ingenious paper on the languages 
of Ancient Khotan,* Thomas comes to the conclusion that the old 
vernacular of Khotan was a monosyllabic form of speech, of a similar 
kind as Tibetan, and that the Iranian language must have been 
introduced in the period between Sung-yun (518 A.D.) and Hiuen- 
tsang. His conclusions are based on a careful analysis of names and 
words occurring in a series of texts found in the Tibetan Tanjur 
and in the Kharosthi documents recovered in Chinese Turkestan 
and accessible in the magnificent edition of Messrs. Boyer, Rapson 
and Senart.** The Tibetan texts are no doubt comparatively late, 
but they seem to be based on good old traditional accounts. The 
bulk of the Kharosthi documents come from the old Shan-shan 
country and not from Khotan, but it is highly probable that the 
Indian dialect in which they are written came to Shan-shan via 
Khotan. The material used by Thomas is therefore unobjectionable. 
Still I have always hesitated to accept his conclusions. And, so far 
as I can see, there is, in the big collection, one document which seems 
to speak against them. 

I refer to the only record which is distinctly referred to the 
reign of a king of Khotan, viz. No. 661. It has been ably edited, 
with a series of illuminating remarks, by Peter S. Noble,® and it seems 
to be of considerable interest. The consistent writing of dh for 
every initial d points to a pronunciation with an initial corresponding 
to th in English ‘ thou ’. Forms such as ija for Ua, sa^aji for sakdse, 
dhivajha for divasa point to a voiced pronunciation of intervocalic 
i and s. Kali for kale, ajisanayi for adhyesanayd, etc. seem to show 
that e had become t. The form asti ‘ eight ’ is quite isolated, other 
documents having atha. All these features have, as is well-known, 
exact parallels in Kliotani Saka. For details I must refer the reader 
to 1113^ paper quoted above. Since it was written, T. Burrow * has 
drawn attention to a word occurring in the document, which seems 
to add considerable strength to my argument. The record is dated 
on the i8th day of the third month of the tenth year, during the 
reign of Khotana maharaya rayatiraya hinajhasya avijidasimhasya, 
i.e. the Khotan maharaja rajatiraja hinajha Avijitasimlia. The 
term hinajha, which has not hitherto been understood, is explained 
as representing hindza, i.e. army-leader, and as a translation of the 


* Asia Major II, pp. 251 ff., cf. his paper in Festgabe Jacobi, pp. 46 if. 

* Kharosthi inscriptions discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan. 
Oxford, 1920-1929. 

» BuUetin of The School of Oriental Studies, Vol. VI, pp. 445 ff- cf. also my 
remarks Acta Orientalia, X, pp. 67 If. 

* Bulletin of The School of Oriental Studies, Vol. VII, pp. 5^4 ff- 
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Greek title strategos. This brilliant identification is, I think, abso- 
lutely convincing, and htnaza is just the form we would expect in 
Khotani Saka, cf. hma, Avestan haena ‘ army 

The use of this Iranian word, in addition to the features 
mentioned above, seems to make it almost certain that Khotani 
Saka was used in Khotan in the days of Avijitasimha. The circum- 
stances in which the record was found show that it cannot well be 
later than about the middle of the third century. The translation of 
the Greek title strategos may even point to a somewhat earlier date. 
According to Rapson,^ tlois title was ‘ inherited by the ^akas and 
Pahlavas from the Yavanas ', and ‘ the line of strategoi was no dotibt 
continued under the suzerainty of the Kusanas ’. The use of this 
title by King Avijitasimha thus seems to indicate that the Saka 
rulers of Khotan had some relations with their kinsmen in India 
and the Indian borderlands, and they may themselves have come to 
Khotan from that region. 

Before leaving this record, I would like to draw attention to the 
fact that the name of the country is there Khotana, not Khodana 
or Hvadana. 

It has not hitherto been possible to find traces of any other 
Saka language in Chinese Turkestan. Quite recently, however, 
this state of things has been altered, and new facts have been 
brought to light, which may prove of some importance for our 
knowledge of the history of the Sakas. 

Among the Central Asian antiquities collected in the Berlin 
Academy there are some documents, which have not hitherto been 
utilized for the simple reason that we could not understand them. 
They comprise six documents found at Maralbashi, near Kashgar, 
one tablet recovered at the neighbouring Tumshuk, and an incom- 
plete folio excavated at Murtuk near Karakhoja in Turf an. 

They are all written in the alphabet which we know from the 
so-called Tokharian, especially the B dialect,* with the addition of 
nine unknown letters. In a paper contributed to the Sitzungs- 
berichte of the Berlin Academy, I hope to have proved that the 
language used in these records is so closely connected with Khotani 
Saka that we can only consider the two forms of speech as sister 
dialects. The documents seem to belong to about the 7th century 
A.D., i.e. to be contemporary with Khotani Saka literature, but 
there are no traces of any connexion with Khotan. The Iranians 


^ Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 579, 591. 

* The question about the proper name of the language is still sub judice ; cf. 
the papers quoted Acta Orientalia, XIII, pp. 244 ff., and by Reuter, Journal de la 
Societe Finno-ougrienne, XLVII, 4. 
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of Maralbashi use titles such as jezdampura, Khotani Saka jastapura, 
evidently a translation of devaputra, and Vdsudeva, so that it seems 
necessary to infer that they had inherited traditions connecting 
them with the Kusanas. But the script and other impulses they 
had received from the east, especially from Karashahr, and it is 
even probable that some of their kinsmen were settled as subjects of 
Karashahr. 

Though the Maralbashi dialect is closely related to Khotani 
Saka, it deviates in some respects, usually so that it has preserved 
older forms. I shall only mention one detail. We have seen that 
old ai became I in Khotani Saka, e.g. in hlna ‘ army ’. In Maralbashi, 
on the other hand, we have e ; thus yedidi, Khotani Saka ggUte, 
i.e. ytUe ‘ proclaims ’. It seems justifiable to draw the con- 
clusion that the two tribes had separated before old ai became 
i in Khotani Saka. And that would mean that they must have 
done so before the time of Avijitasimha. It is hardly possible to 
object that ai may have become i earlier before n than elsewhere. 
Forms such as kali, ajisanayi, mentioned above, show that the 
change was general, and, on the other hand, in the Kharosthi docu- 
ments from the Shan-shan realm we find e for old ai before n in 
jheni^a, Khotani Saka ysmUa ‘ entrusted ’. 

The two Saka tribes must therefore have separated some time 
before the middle of the third century, and there is no a priori 
objection to thinking of the second century or even earlier. 

The Iranians of Maralbashi seem to have used the identical 
designation Hvadana about themselves as those of Khotan. If 
Hvc^ana, therefore, is the same word as Khotan, we must necessarily 
infer that the Hvadanas of Maralbashi had come from Khotan. 

Further research will perhaps lead to the result that such was 
actually the case, and it is certainly too early to think of a final 
solution of the problem raised by the Maralbashi colony. I can 
only draw attention to some features which seem to speak against 
the identification of Hvadana and Khotan. 

The designation Hvadana is common to the two tribes, and we 
must probably infer that it had come into use before they separated. 
The fact that Khotan is called Khotana and not Hvadana in the 
Avijitasimha record seems to speak against its identification with 
Hvadana. But we can assume that Khotana was the old pre- 
Iranian form of the name and was retained in writing, though the 
Iranians pronounced it Hvadana. 

Another difficulty is that there are no traces of relations between 
the Hvadanas of Khotan and those of Maralbashi. It may be 
solved by assuming that the two tribes, who must have separated 
before the middle of the third century, had lost contact with each 
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other in the seventh century, though both still preserved traces of 
former relations with their cousins in India and the Indian border- 
lands. The Maralbashi Hvadanas must then, at a later stage of 
development, have come under the influence of the civilization 
developed by other, more eastern, tribes. 

Finally, all that we know about the wanderings of the Sakas 
seems to show that they usually led them to the south, while an 
emigration from Khotan to Maralbashi would have gone in the 
oj)posite direction. 

None of these considerations can be said to be decisive. Taken 
together, however, the^v’ raise a certain presumption in favour of 
the possibility mentioned above, that Hvadana is the old indigenous 
name of the tribe and has only subsequently, after the Hvadanas 
had made themselves masters of Khotan, been used as a name of 
the country. 

In that case it would be a likel5^ hypothesis that the Hvadanas 
came to Khotan not from Bactria or from the Indian borderlands, 
but from the north, and that the Hvadanas of Maralbashi were 
descended from a section of the tribe, which did not follow the 
main branch down to Khotan, but remained in and about Maral- 
bashi, and subsequently lost contact with the rest, but at least for 
some time, kept in contact with their kinsmen in Bactria and India, 
and subsequently came under the influence of the wave of civiliza- 
tion which spread over the northern oases of Eastern Turkestan 
and led to a rich development, especially in the east, whence the 
Hvadanas of Maralbashi received the art of writing and probably 
also Buddhism, to which we can see that they were devoted. 

The immigration which led the Hvadanas to Maralbashi and 
Khotan must, at all events, be referred to a comparatively early 
date. It might even be considered as the final stage in the south- 
wards movement of the Sakas after their first defeat at the hands 
of the Yii e-chi. It is so far impossible to fix a terminus post quern. 

How long the Iranian language held its own in Maralbashi, we 
cannot say. In the Murtuk folio there are some attempts at using 
it in poetical writings. But we do not know of any literature 
written in it. The colophon of a Turkish Translation of a Buddhist 
work * contains the remark that it was translated from the Kiisan 
into the Bariuq language. Bari^uq is a name of Maralbashi, and at 
the date of the colophon the written language of Maralbashi was 
consequently Turki. But no inference can be drawn from this fact 
as to the later history of the Iranian dialect of the Hvadanas. 


^ F. W. K. Miiller, Berlin Sitzungsberichte, 1918, p. 580. 



ART NOTES FROM DHANAPALA’S TILAKAMANJARI 


By C. SiVARAMAMURTI 

Introductory Note : 

Of the maii)^ books in vSanskrit that go to form its rich and 
vast literature there would be rarely one that fails to create sufficient 
interest even in a general reader by rambling sometimes into spheres 
of knowledge other than the one that that particular one professes 
to treat. Of many such subjects that creep into books Art — painting 
and sculpture — is one ; and literary references to it are numerous. 
Eots of tomes there are, some packed with these valuable evidences 
of the history, evolution and concept of Art and some others giving 
occasional but nevertheless very valuable references. To the former 
type should be assigned the splendid prose romance of Dhanapala, 
the J ain writer, which teems and bristles with notes on Art on every 
page. The special mention of some technical terms in the 
Tilakamanjari makes the study all the more useful and interesting. 
There are lots of references to show what an advanced concept of 
Art criticism obtained in Ancient India ; and the conversations of 
princes and painters and Citracaryas are as edifying as instructive. 
The period ought to have been characterized by a munificent patron- 
age of the royal court, old temples being repaired and workmen 
like sculptors and painters being engaged in the work.' Even the 
wayside wells near shady banyan trees had the sides of the walls 
near the entrance (gateway) painted in gay colours with the forms 
of different gods.® So Art was not a stray thing preserved in a 
museum or some such place kept aloof and dissociated from daily 
life but was an element throbbing in the very veins of an active 
and vigorously alive nature all animate with human thought and 
movement. 

Citravidyd : 

The tremendous importance attached to the learning of Art 
is really well understood only when we see the very many passages 
in literature where the encyclopaedic knowledge of the princes, 
noblemen, princesses and other high class men and women of the 
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land is spoken and special emphasis is laid on painting and music. 
We know from the Bhagavata that of the four upavedas Sthapatya- 
veda is one ‘ ; painting and sculpture being integral parts of architec- 
ture which is embellished by the agency of these two we can evaluate 
aright the worth and need of this branch of knowledge in a scheme 
of polite learning. This accounts for passages hke the one where 
Harivahana’s knowledge of painting and music is emphasized when 
his equipment in learning is narrated.^ Harivahana is eulogized 
as a paradrsva in Nrtta, Citra and Gita elsewhere in the book.® 
There is given in one passage a long list of different interesting 
branches of knowledge mastered by a princess — all of them fine 
arts — and the proficiency of the royal lady is such that she is not 
afraid of being questioned on these subjects — but rather welcomes 
friendly discussions on these.* No wonder such worthy and excellent 
masters of the art, amateurs though they be, are respected by even 
the professionals and we have lots of painters carr5dng pictures to 
them for criticism and appreciation ® ; and long hours are spent, 
as one passage gives it, by the prince in trying to solve the Carutva- 
tattva in the company of townfolk well-versed in the Citrasastra, 
Alekhyasastravids, and masters of art, Citravidyopadhyayas.® At a 
mere sign of the brow the prince gets the picture, wrapped up in 
silken covers and the like, laid bare and unrolled ^ and the beautiful 
form of the figure is revealed to him for his critical estimate of it. 
Whole days are sometimes spent by the prince in looking at 
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numberless pictures of the most reputed beauties of the day — so 
great is the passion for the art.^ The word parityaktanyakarma 
is here very significant. 

Citraidla : 

The information on the Citrasala that we get in literature is 
not merely ample but more — is almost exhaustive. In fact we 
know more of it, its structure, its types, its contents and so on, 
through literarj’^ evidences than through passages in the 6ilpa 
texts describing it. The Citrasala is a vast subject of study and it 
has bee:i dealt with in a separate paper * ; it is therefore proposed 
to give here all that Dhanapala has said on it in his book. 

It is evident from literature that there were three kinds of 
Citrasalas, the public art galleries, the private ones in the houses of 
wealthy men, noblemen and others, and the art galleries of the 
royal palaces. Of the last we have definite divisions made by 
DhanapMa. Though almost every apartment in the palace was 
filled with pictures we have the Jalamandapa and the Antahpura 
mentioned speciallj^ as containing art treasures. Painting the 
Jalamandapa appears to have been especially popular in Ancient 
India and that that served as a Citrasala by itself is no exaggeration. 
Dhanapala’s special mention of a Citrasala in the J alamandapa ® is 
supported by Kalidasa’s similar mention of paintings in the 
Jalamandapas of Ayodhya.^ 

P'rom a separate mention of the Citrasalas of the harem we are' 
led to understand that the kings had Citrasalas of their own different 
from those in the queens’ apartments. The beautiful picture halls 
of the queens appear to have been situated in a central place in 
the mansions with a big verandah about them containing many 
seats for the weary ones to sit and rest before finishing a round 
in the hall and exhausting all the pictures giving each one the proper 
attention that is its due.® 

Apart from the art galleries of the harem there appear to have 
been special Citrasalas, of course minor ones, of the bedroom. These 
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were called Sayanagrhacitrasalas. DhanapMa has taken trouble 
to emphasize this type of Citrasadma by mentioning it in his book 
a number of times.* The magnificence and glory of the art gallery 
is best brought home to our mind only by a knowledge of how it 
was arranged and kept. We get an inkling of the way the Citrasalas 
were maintained from the line of Dhanapala wherein he talks of 
the floor of the hall as being smeared all over with rich sandal 
paste.* From that and in proportion to that we are to imagine the 
rest of the beautifying of the mansion. The line is no doubt an 
exaggeration. The Citrasalas appear to have been highly perfumed. 
But the grandeur and glory of the institution must have been true. 

Rangavalli : 

The name Rangavalli is of very frequent occurrence in literature 
and it simply means ‘ colour creeper ’. It consists of fantastic or 
symmetrical drawings of designs and creepers on the floor with colour 
powders and such other transitory materials. There is a mark of 
auspiciousness attached to these drawings and they are usually 
practised by Hindu women all over India. The vernacular name 
Rangoli in Bombay signifies these creepers and it is but a corruption 
of the Sanskrit term. Mr. Gladstone vSolomon in his pretty little 
book ‘ The Charm of Indian Art ’ really charms us with a graphic 
account of Rangoli as it obtains in the Bombay parts to-day. The 
Alpona of Bengal and the not-very-well-known but nevertheless the 
most important of this type of Rangavalli that lingers still in our 
land, the Kolam of South India, of which no one has cared to say 
even a wee little, are also of especial interest to the student of Indian 
design and freehand drawing. 

Poets have waxed eloquent when describing the Rangavalli 
and there are whole passages in their works giving a graphic account 
of the themes, the methods and the beauties of Indian design.® 
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Bana has specially dealt with it in his Kadambari and Trivikrama 
talks of different types of Kolams in his Nalacampu. There are 
innumerable other poets that have contributed to our knowledge of 
design in Rangavalli as practised in Ancient India. Dhanapala has 
also a lot of useful information to supply on this very fascinating 
subject. 

In one sufficiently long passage/ that resembles the one of 
Bana in his Kadambari/ Dhanapala tells us of how the floor is 
first smeared with haricandana, i.e. sandal — it is an exaggeration to 
talk of haricandana lepana in an ordinary house but in the royal 
mansion which he describes it is quite alright — and then drawings 
of Svastika in colour powders are laid on it with care and dexterity, 
how the figure of Sasthi devi is sketched, and how the Matrpatala 
(perhaps the Astamatarah) is arranged on the ground and so on 
as also Raksabliutirekha (amulet-like powerful drawings calculated 
to drive away spells). In another passage the threshold of the 
temple of Kamadeva is described as filled with different patterns 
of creepers all drawn with colour powders in innumerable tints. ^ 
This sort of beautifying the floor of a temple or place of worship is 
known as Balikarma. 

All these aforestated drawings are drawn with colour powders 
and come under the head Dhulicitra mentioned in the 6ilpa texts 
like the Abhilasitarthacintamani, the Silparatna and so on. There 
is also another type, given in the selfsame Silpa works, by name 
Rasacitra and this also is mentioned by DhanapMa. A maiden, 
Candralekha, is asked to draw Svastika designs with kslrodamaukti- 
kaksoda * — a white watery solution described as that of powdered 
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pearls to add an air of grandeur to it — and this corresponds to the 
Izhaikkolam of South India drawn with a white paste solution by 
allowing it to trickle down a rag soaked in it and held in between 
the fingers which fly rapidly along the floor their tips settling the 
drawing on the ground. Trivikrama has given an elaborate account 
of the Rasacitra and the information supplied by him is most useful.^ 
He talks of Kolam drawings in zig-zag patterns, : some- 

thing hke the conventional waves, and other types as well. 

Other passages in the Tilakamanjari show that even in 
hermitages far away from human habitation the sense of the beautiful 
was preserved by the inmates of those thatched dwellings and 
exhibited in the flowery drawings of creepers, i.e. Rangavalli drawn on 
the verandah and thresholds of those humble dwellings all smeared 
over at first with cowdung to serve as a background and give relief 
to the drawings.* Over the drawings beautiful and multicoloured 
flowers were arranged for heightening their beauty.* 

The Citrakara and his Methods : 

Roj^al favour and munificence encouraged and maintained a 
distinct type of Citrakaras proficient in theory and practice alike ; 
and we have such Citravidyopadhyayas employed in the courts to 
teach members of the royal family. They were also called to 
examine and discuss the merits and blemishes of pictures brought 
to the king for inspection.* The kings themselves being proficient 
in the various arts examined the pictures leisurely to pass criticisms. 

Ordinarily there were many Citrakaras employed for executing 
various commissions. Old and dilapidated temples were repaired 
and the Sthapatis, Vardhakis, Citrakaras and others were honoured 
by the king by being offered sandal paste, flowers, etc. before they 
proceeded with their work. The passage in the text describing the 
honours shown to the artists and architects going for their work ® 
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is supported by the similar description in the Harsacarita of Bana,* 
and they serve as illustrations of the dictum of the ^ilparatna 
wherein the ^ilpins are required to be honoured.* 

But such honour never promoted any sort of pride in the 
Gilpin and we have the extreme humility of the artists inviting 
discussion and suggestive corrections of any possible blemishes in 
their executions shown in some of the passages of the Tilakamanjari 
like the one where the young artist shows a picture to the prince 
asking him to give his frank opinion on it.® The painter is also so 
humble as to request the prince to excuse some of his shortcomings 
apparent in the picture like insufficient knowledge, inattention 
during work, impropriety (insufficient knowledge of propriety) and 
want of proper practice, etc.* 

From very many references to the activity of the painter in 
the text we gather that he was usually employed in the royal courts 
for producing portraits of princes and princesses for being sent 
round to various kingdoms for arranging suitable marriages.® 
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Of the methods of the painter to produce a picture we have 
ample interesting information in the Tilakamanjari. The general 
method of working a picture being the same in the case of an amateur 
and a professional we can safely use the passage wherein a princess 
is described as drawing her lover — ^the prince.* Close to her is 
placed a casket full of brushes, and a big board is kept before her 
by her maids ; she begins the work and imagining ever and anon 
the model transfixed in her mind she paints. Now she pauses to 
think of him again, now she adds a touch on the canvas, and now 
again she stops to think of his form to see if she is correct in her 
delineation. This is exactly what any painter does and corresponds 
to the description given in the Silparatna wherein also is emphasized 
this thinking over and over again of the figure to be drawn.® That 
brushes were kept in Samudgakas or boxes is borne out by the 
evidence of passages like the one from the Dasakumaracarita where 
such a thing is described.* 

But it was not always that the phalaka was used for painting. 
Sometimes pata was used and some other times the wall itself served 
the purpose. Pictures drawn on patas appear to have been carefully 
rolled up and preserved in silken covers and whenever required 
were unrolled and seen.* This practice is very often referred to in 
literature and we have Bhasa and others talking of it.® 
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Art Criticism : 

From the passage describing Prince Harivahana sitting amidst 
a number of Citravidyopadhyayas and others well-versed in the 
Citrasastra we learn that art criticism was a special study with these 
Nagarakas/ To justify our surmise we have lots of references, 
apart from those in the various 6ilpa texts treating purely this 
subject, in the Tilakamanjari itself in the form of observations on 
various notions on Art and occassional discussions on pictures and 
the subjects. The Citrakara asks the prince whether there is no 
obvious or marked blemish in the picture and whether it is on the 
whole pleasing to look at and excuses himself by saying that he is 
not quite an adept at handling the brush and requires more 
of training.® The prince points out a single blemish ; the picture is 
too full of women and lacks the figure of a man.® That is the only 
one point that detracts from the full charm of the picture ; and the 
prince suggests some beautiful men to be added on in the retinue 
of the princess. By doing so, the picture, he says, would gain in 
charm ; the preksaka (one who sees it) would be satisfied and the 
painter too would have shown his skill. The painter in excusing 
himself gives a catalogue of shortcomings that act as causes of 
imperfect execution of picture work.* A meagre knowledge, inatten- 
tion while working at it, lack of proper sense of propriety, and 
insufficiency of practice, all contribute to make it a bad piece of 
work. Great enthusiasm is also required. But enthusiasts too 
fail sometimes in accomplishing even a comparatively easy (crude) 
task which they set themselves to do with heart and soul. Painting 
being a strictly delicate and refined science requires greater diligence 
and enthusiasm.® Painting of bhavas or emotions in a picture is 
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mentioned in one passage.^ This is the most difficult task and we 
have the passage on art criticism in the Upamitibhavaprapancakatha 
stressing on tins portrayal of bhava or emotion in a picture.* The 
Silpa texts recognize and mention a special class of Bhavacitra ® ; 
and we have the Visnudharmottara talking of the nine rasas as 
possible of portrayal in a picture.* Bhoja in his Samarangana- 
sutradhara adds two more and gives eleven rasas to be depicted in 
pictures.* Painting of suitable colours in their proper places and 
presentation of relief or rather chiaroscuro was considered a great 
accomphshment.® Art being a very difficult and delicate science, 
almost impossible of mastery, it was held universally, as it is held 
even to-day, to be a natural gift — God’s gift — and got only by an 
abhyasa (practice) of a previous birth.'' 

Technical terms : 

The Tilakamanjari uses also some words of the artists’ parlance 
purely technical and the passages in which these occur are of especial 
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importance to the student of Art since these corroborate the informa- 
tion given in the ^ilpa texts. The word Sutrapata is an important 
one in the artists’ dictionary. It connotes the first preliminary fines 
drawn to settle the final figure. In one passage we find Dhanapala 
using the word.* The word Sutrapata is found used very largely in 
literature. The Viddhacitra, mentioned in the Silpa texts, like the 
Abhilasitarthacintamani, as correct portrait work and life-like 
representation,® is specially referred to a number of times in the 
Tilakamanjari by that name and every time an accurate portrait is 
meant.® The passages referring to Viddhacitra are very important 
since they supply us with practical usages of expressions and words 
generally met with only in Silpa texts. It can here be remarked 
that the name of Raja^ekhara’s drama Viddhasalabhanjika contains a 
similar use of the term Viddha. Similarly the Bhavacitra of the ^ilpa 
texts which portrays emotions * is also mentioned in the 
Tilakamanjari.® This expression of emotions in a picture is most 
difficult and a painting full of it is counted as the best ; and there is 
no &lpa text that ignores this class of pictures. It would here be 
interesting to note a similar expression in the case of Leonardo in 
his Treatise on Painting where he says ‘ By far the most important 
point in the whole theory of painting is to make the actions express 
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the psychical state of each character, e.g. desire, disdain, anger, 
pity and the like 

Miscellaneous : 

The passages in the Tilakamanjari are full of information on Art 
topics. There is a mention of Javanikapatas in the Jain temples.* 
Such screens (used in temples) were generally painted ones. Banners, 
screens, etc. of temples painted all over have been very famous in 
India and according to Mr. P. Brown and Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy 
they are to be found even to-day in Nepal and Tibet. In one passage 
that enumerates a number of the polite arts we have Patraccheda 
mentioned as of many kinds like Dravida, etc.® That Patraccheda 
was an art learnt by the gentry of the land need not be repeated. 
We have it mentioned largely in literature. The Kuttinimata 
shows us how the Patrakartari was used for Patraccheda.* But the 
question how many kinds of Patraccheda there were and what this 
special kind of Dravida Patraccheda was should remain unanswered 
till further researches bring fresh information to answer it. One 
other passage gives us an account of a particular folk art that 
entertains small children. It is described as the sport of toy-horses 
and toy-elephants.* Perhaps these were sham fights between such 
dolls ; or they might have been merry-go-rounds in which children 
delight going round and round mounted on toy-animals. Such folk 
arts supply work for the wood carvers and other skilled workmen 
who are as important in the world of Art as artists and sculptors. 
The Tilakamanjari thus reveals to us an ocean of information on 
Art that Dhanapala has to give out to the world and his book is a 
true reflection of the state of affairs in the Art world of his day. 
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TREATMENT OF RiTI AND GUNA IN THE 
DHVANYALOKA 

By Prakas Chandra Pahiri 

It is known to students of Sanskrit Poetics that the concepts of 
Riti and Guna received a different treatment at the hands of different 
writers in the early history of the discipline. Some of these writers 
dealt with only one of these concepts, while others knew and treated 
of both either correlating one with the other or assigning to each of 
them an independent place in their system. Thus, Bharata dealt 
with the concept of Guna only and he understood its importance so 
far as it constituted the anubhdva which helps the realization of 
Rasa in the drama. Bhamaha referred to both Riti and Guna but 
he did not express clearly his views about these two elements. 
Rudrata treated of Riti only and he understood by the term Riti a 
definite arrangement of words, compounded or uncompounded. He 
entirely ignored the concept of Guna as accepted by other orthodox 
theorists. It was Dandin and Vamana, the adherents of the Riti 
School proper, who assigned to the Ritis and their constituent Gunas 
an important place in their respective systems. A proper disposi- 
tion of words (according to their sense) was, in their opinion, the 
main thing to be considered in poetry, and in order to endow this 
disposition with a special (visesa) charm they had to conceive a 
number of Gunas which were considered by them to be the most 
important elements of poetry. Later on, the author of the Agni- 
purana treated of both the elements separately ; his scheme of Riti 
was somewhat peculiar and he evolved a large number of Gunas, most 
of which were unintelligible on account of his defective treatment. 

It was at thi^ stage that the Dhvani theorists, headed by the 
Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana, came into the field. We know 
that the one fact common to the treatment of all the early writers 
was that they treated of the concepts of Riti and Guna as means 
of external embellishments of poetry. Even when Vamana calls 
Riti the dtmd or essence of poetry he means by it only external beauty 
of objective representation realized by means of certain standard 
excellences. The sole function of these elements as well as of 
Alamkaras w'as, in their treatment, to embellish the external aspects 
of poetry, namely, the word and its sense, and for this the Dhvani 
theorists rightly called them vdcya-vdcaka-cdrutvahetu. 

The Dhvani theorists, however, judged poetry from quite a 
different angle of vision. Their changed outlook regarding the 
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conception of poetic beauty itself naturally led them to reconsider 
the position of the different poetic elements. The Rasa-dhvani is 
considered by them to be the most prominent factor in poetry and, 
in their opinion, other poetic elements stand subordinate to it. The 
charmingness or otherwise of the Gunas, Alamkaras or Dosas is 
judged by them not on their own account but in terms of the part 
they play towards the realization of Rasa. It is for this reason 
that the division of the Dosas into nitya and anitya varieties arose,, 
and some of the Dosas cease to be so when they are considered to be 
in consonance with the delineation of particular Rasas. ^ But when 
it is said that all these elements are subordinate to the mukhya 
artha, Rasa, it must not be understood that they all stand on the 
same level or in the same relationship to Rasa. It will be presently 
seen that the Gunas, according to the Dhvani theorists, concern 
directly the inner nature of poetry, while the Alamkaras constitute 
such factors as are more or less external. It will be of some 
interest to note that the most common sense interpretation of the 
terms Guna and Alarhkara on the analogy of human virtue and 
ornament partially struck the earlier theorists when, for instance, 
Vamana quoted a pair of verses where the Gunas were likened to the 
youth iyauvana) or the natural grace (rtipa) of a lady and the 
Alamkaras to the artificial ornaments of her body.® But they 
brought in this analogy simply to demonstrate the essentiality of the 
element Guna in poetry, and they failed to explain the elements in 
relation to the underlying sentiment of a poem which, however, 
they totally ignored. 

The Dhvanikara, however, draws a distinction between the 
Gunas and the Alamkaras in the following verse — 

tarn arrtham avalambante ye'nginam te gundh smrtdh | 
angdsritds tvalamkdrd mantavydh katakddivat || 

(Dhvani-karika, ii, 7.) 

implying thereby that while the Gunas belong to and are properties 
of Rasa, the angt artha, the Alamkaras are related to the sahda and 
artha {ahgdsritdh). 

^ sruti-dustadayo dosa anitya ye ca dar^itah | 

dhvanyatmanveva srfigare to heya ityudahrtah || 

(D.k.,* ii, 12.) 

Ananda's vrtti runs on this : — dhvanydtmanyeva ^rngdre^ngitayd vyangye te 
heyd ityuddhrtdh, anyathd hi tesdm anitya-do^ataiva na sydt. It should be noted 
that in Raudra-rasa Srutidusta, or Srutikatu as Mammata calls it, is treated as a source 
of charm because there it fits in with the situation depicted. But we should not 
forget that in Srngara (as also in Santa, Adbhuta and Vira, Locana, p. 82) it is a 
veritable defect. 

* Kavyalaihkara-sutra vrtti, vrtti, (Under hi, i, 2.) 
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, Anandavardhana makes the character of the Guna more clear 
wljen he takes it to be analogous to the human virtues like heroism 
in his vrtti on the above kdrikd : — ye tamartham rasddi-laksanam 
anginam santam avalambante te gundh iauryddivat. The kdrikd quoted 
above gives us simply what may be called the sdmdnya laksana of 
the Guna and the Alariikara, i.e. it deals only with the fundamental 
point of distinction between the two elements. But if this kdrikd 
is judged hy itself, it seems that the respective scopes of the Guna 
and the Alariikara are restricted and confined herein, as if the Guna 
has nothing to do with the ^abda and artha and the Alariikara nothing 
with the Rasa-dhvani. We shall, therefore, recollect at this stage the 
Dhvani-kara’s attitude towards the relationship between the Alaih- 
kara* and the Rasa, namely, that the existence of Alaihkara is 
justified according to the part it plays towards the ultimate reali- 
zation of Rasa-dhvani and shall then pass on to the definition of the 
individual Gunas (visesa laksana) to understand fully the position of 
that element in the new theory of poetry. 

Now it is a fact of common experience that the ornaments 
adorn the (external) body of a man. It applies similarly in the 
case of poetry of which word and sense constitute the body. But 
what relation may the Alaihkara possibly bear to the underlying 
sentiment of a poem which is, just like the soul of a man, beyond the 
direct grasp of any Alaihkara ? To understand this we must take 
recourse to Abhinava’s comments (on the position of Alaihkara) 
which must have been utilized, with some modification, by later 
writers like Mammata when they explained clearly the different ways 
in which an Alaihkara may function in a poetic composition. 
Abhinava means to say that the real cause is the dhvanydtmd (i.e. 
Rasa-dhvani) which the poetic figure ultimately decorates. Although 
the ornaments like necklace, etc. are put on the bod}^ yet it is 
the inner soul which they really glorify by way of standing in 
property to the particular mental condition of the man. For 
instance, a dead body does not shine with earrings and such other 
ornaments because here the soul, the real alamkdrya, is non-existent. 
Then again, if the body of a hermit is decorated with an ornament, 
it only creates laughter on account of a lack of propriety. And 
since there is nothing (proper or) improper with regard to the body 
as such, it follows that the soul is, in fact, the alamkdrya because it 
is this latter that feels ultimately glorified by reason of the external 


rasa-hhdvadi-tdtparyam diritya vinive&anam \ 
alamkftindm sarvdsdm alarhkdratva-sddhanam !| 

(D.K., ii. 6.) 
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decoration.* Here Abhinava appears almost to have ignored the 
importance of the vdcaka iabda or of the vdcya artha as an alathkarya 
and his extreme position with regard to Rasa was probably responsible 
for this attitude. His immediate successors, however, consider the 
issue from an ordinary point of view, namely that, it is the human 
body which is directly adorned by the ornament, and consequently 
they clearly lay it down that the Alariikaras are characteristics 
chiefly of the sabda and the artha and if they embellish Rasa they 
do that only indirectly through the word and sense. The case with 
the Guna is just the reverse because it will be presently seen that the 
Gunas are primarily the properties of Rasa and they may be said to 
belong to the iabda and artha only secondarily. 

The Dhvanikara mentions and characterizes only three Gunas, 
namely, Ojas (energy), Prasada (lucidity) and Madhurya (sweetness), 
instead of the usual ten of Bharata, Dan din and Vamana and even 
more of other writers. The authors of the DhvanySloka put forward 
their own theories and establish these three Gunas, but they do not 
attempt at criticizing or refuting the theory of ten Gunas of earlier 
writers, which later theorists like Mammata, Visvanatha and others 
have taken upon themselves to do. These three Gunas have been 
classified on the basis of the particular mental conditions involved 
in the perception of Rasa. The general definition {sdmdnya laksana) 
of the Guna has presented to us the element only in its broad 
character, namely, that it belongs to the Rasa and naturally further 
light is necessary in the visesa laksana to form a definite impression 
about the nature of the element on the basis of the sdmdnya laksana. 
Now, since there are eight or nine Rasas, the question arises ‘ Does 
a particular Guna belong to all the Rasas or only to some of them ? 
And in what sense can it be said to belong to the Rasas ? ’ This is 
what is discussed in the viiesa laksana. Thus, ^rngara is a 
Rasa which softens (lit. gladdens — prahlddana — D.K., ii, 86) the 
heart to a great extent, and Madhurya resides in a poem where 
this Rasa prevails.® Similarly Dipti which is a mental condition 
involving a brilliant expansion of the heart is taken to be the 

1 Abhinava remarks in connection with the above Karika (lyocana, pp. 74-75). 
etad tikiam hhavati — upamayd yadyapi vdcyo’ ortho' lamkriyate tathdpi tasya tad evdlam- 
karanani yad vyahgydrthdbhivyahjana-sdmarthyddhdnam iti. vastuto dhvanydtmai- 
%)dlamkdryah. kataka-keyurddihhir api hi sartra-samavdyihhi^ cetana dtmaiva tat- 
taccitta-vrtii-visesaucitya-sucandtmatayd 'lamkriyate. tathd hyacetanam ^ava-sarlrarha 
kundalddyupetam api na hhdti alamkdryasydbhdvdt, yati-^arlrarh katakddi-yuktam 
hdsydvaham hhavati, alarhkdryasydnaucitydt. na ca dehasya kihcid anaucityam iti 
vastuta dtmaivdlamkdryah, aham alamk^ta ityabhimdndt, 

^ srhgdra eva madhurah parah prahlddano rasah | 

tanmayam kdvyam dsritya mddhuryam pratitisthati |1 

(DIk., ii, 8.) 
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character of Rasas like Raudra. Ojas resides in the sahda and artha 
which are suggestive of these Rasas.* And lastly, that quality of 
Kavya which prevails through all Rasas and functions in all com- 
positions (hence transparency of iabda and artha) is known as 
Prasada.® 

It will appear that the definitions given by the Dhvanikara 
and Anandavardhana’s Vrtti on them do not help us to form a very 
clear conception about the element, and here, as elsewhere, we have 
to look upon Abhinava as an infallible guide in understanding their 
view points. Thus, some important questions arise in this connec- 
tion, namely, — 

(i) when it is said that the Gunas reside in the Kavya 
{tanmayam kdvyam dsritya . . . . ii, 8c implying 
sabddrtha=kdvya-sarna) is it not inconsistent with the 
general definition of the element, viz. that it belongs 
to the angl artha ; 

(2a) what is the relation of mental conditions like druti, 
dlpti, etc. with the Rasa ? Are they identical with it 
or are they produced as its effect so as to be distinct 
from it ; 

{zb) in any case how does the question of conceiving a separate 
element ‘ Guna ’ arise at all ? When its existence 
cannot be clearly and independently felt, may it not 
be taken to merge its identity in Rasa ? 

We ma 3 ’ just attempt at a discussion of these issues on the 
basis of the teachings of Abhinava. The mental condition itself is 
primarily the Guna.® Thus, the Gunas, Ojas, Prasada, and Madhurj^a 

SYhgara eva rasantardpeksayd madhurah prahldda-hetutvdt prakdsanapirah. 
iahddrthayoh kdvyasya sa mddhuryalaksano gunah {vrtti on the above p. 79, 
Dhvanyaloka) . 

^ ratidrddayo rasa dlptyd laksyantc kdvyavartinah | 

tadvyaktihctu sabddrthdv ds rityaujo vyavasthitam || 

(D.K., ii. 10.) 

raudrddayo hi rasdh par dm dlpiini ujjvalatdm ja?iayantlti laksanayd ta eva 
diptir ityucyate, tatprakd§anaparah sabdo dtrghasamdsa-racandlamkrtmh vdkyam 
(vrtti on above p. 80, op. cit.). 

^ samarpakatvam kdvyasya yat tu sarvarasdn prali | 

sa prasddo gimo jheyah sarvasddhdranakriyah || 

(D.K., ii, II.) 

(prasddastii svacchutd sabddrthayoh. sa cci sarvarasasddhdrano gunah sarva- 
racand-sddhdranas ceti . . vrtti on above op. cit,, p, 82.) 

^ dlptih pratipattur hrdaye vibhd (kd) sa-vistdra-prajvalat-svabhdvd. sd ca muk- 
hyatayd ojahiahdavdcyd. taddsvdda-mayd raudrddyds tayd diptydsvdda-visesdtmikayd 
(^dtmatayd ?) “kdrya-rupayd laksyante rasdntardt prthaktayd : tena kdranc kdryopa- 
cdrdd raudrddir evaujah-sabda-vdcyah. (lyocana, p. 80, 11, 7-10.) 
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exist respectively in the form of the three mental conditions Mpti 
(expansion) samarpakatva or vydpakatva (pervasion) and drdratd or 
druti (melting), which are evoked only in the process of the realization 
of Rasa ; and so the Guna has, according to the Dhvani theorists, an 
inseparable association with that element, i.e. the question of the 
Guna does not, in their opinion, arise when there is no Rasa. Hence 
Rasa is the cause {kdrana) of which the Guna (in the form of the 
mental condition druti or dlpti or vydpti) is produced as an effect. 
So when it is said that expansion or dlpti is the character of Rasas 
like Raudra, etc. there is an apparent identification of the Guna 
and the Rasa, or superimposition of the kdrya on the kdrana. But 
this identification or superimposition occurs as a matter of course in 
the realization of Rasa which, involving as it does, an absolute state 
of mental relish, renders it impossible for the relisher at that stage to 
distinguish between the cause and the effect, because both are merged 
in a single whole. 

This may, no doubt, lead one to doubt the necessity of recognizing 
the Guna as a separate poetic element. But since the Dhvani 
theorists appear to have made it a point to give full recognition to all 
the poetic elements accepted in the earlier schools (but characterizing 
them in the light of their revised conception of poetry) they could 
hardly deny the Guna the status of a separate element of poetry, 
specially when this element constituted the most essential point of 
interest in one of the earlier schools, namely, the Riti school. 
Moreover, when one understands the viewpoint of the Dhvani 
theorists and judges poetry on the complete analogy of a human 
body, as they have done, one fully appreciates the propriety of 
attributing to the Guna the dignity of a separate poetic element 
just like Rasa, Alamkara and Dosa. A supreme disinterested pleasure 
is admittedly the svariipa of Rasa, but is not this pleasure realized 
in the form of one or more of these three mental conditions ? It 
is true that a peculiar association of the vibhdva, anuhhdva and 
vyabhicdri-bhdva rouses the sthdyin to a stage of relish. But when is 
it actually relished ? Not until it transforms itself into one of these 
mental conditions, although the process of transformation is very 
rapid and abrupt. Is not then the Guna as essential in the realiza- 
tion of Rasa as the sthdyi-bhdva itself ? If it is true that the Guna 
comes into existence on account of the Rasa, it is equally true that 
the Guna (in the form of the citta-vrtti) constitutes a part and parcel 
in the actual realization of Rasa. Nay, in the ultimate stage of 
rehsh Srhgara has no other existence excepting a supreme delight in 
the form of the melting of the heart which is the character of the 
Guna Madhurya ; Raudra has no other existence excepting in the 
form of a brilliant expansion of the heart which is the character of 
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the Guna Ojas. Similarly Prasada in the form of a pervasion of the 
heart is an essential character of all the Rasas. Thus, although in 
theory the Guna is swallowed up in the Rasa, in practice, it makes 
the Rasa what it is. This adequately explains the propriety of 
recognizing the Guna as an element of poetry ; and when the Guna 
plays so important a part in the realization of Rasa it appears that 
the Dhvani theorists would have done well to recognize it explicitly 
as such when they explained the principle involved in the relish of 
Rasa.^ 

It has been seen above that the Guna is a property of Rasa, 
but of Rasa itself the realization is not possible unless one is able to 
appreciate the situation depicted in the composition, in which some 
of the accessories of Rasa find their expression. This proves the 
importance of ^ahda and artha in the awakening Rasa and ultimately 
of producing the Gunas, i.e. the mental conditions spoken of. 
Abhinavagupta does not take up in detail the question as to what 
particular letters are specially favourable for particular Gunas. 
This is discmssed first by Mammata (Kavj^aprakasa Jhalkikar’s 
edition, pp. 484-85). But, while commenting on Dhvanikara’s 
definition of Madhurya, Abhinava remarks that Madhurya is that 
capacity of the word and the sense which awakens the sweet 
Rasa ^rhgara {madhurasrngdra-rasdbhivyakti-samarthatd sahddrthayor 
mddhuryam iti hi laksanam) . (Rocana on D.K., ii, 8, p. 79.) 

If Madhur3^a and Srngara here are taken to be ufalaksanas 
respectively for Guna and Rasa in general (just like Ojas and Raudra 
above), this remark would imply that letters and words may be so 
arranged in a particular composition that when read or heard they 
are capable of producing one or other mental condition involved in 
the realization of any particular Rasa. In the opinion of these 
theorists the Guna resides primarily in Rasa, and it is said to belong 
to the sabda and artha only secondarily, i.e. in the sense that these 
latter possess the capacity for producing it. Abhinava distinctly 
remarks (op. cit., p. 79, 1. 8) vastuto mddhuryarh ndma irngdrdde 
rasasyaiva gunah tan madhurdbhivyahjakayoh iabddrthayor upa- 
caritam. Thus when the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana took the 
^abda and artha to be the substrata of Guna they only recognized 
their importance in the perception of Rasa in which the Guna, in 


^ It is interesting to note that Bhattanayaka recognized these three mental 
conditions in the process of the bhoga of Rasa, although he did not use any tech- 
nical name for them, such as, Guna. His views on this point have been quoted in 
the Locana (p. 68, II, 16, 18) . . . uktarii bhcUtanayakena (p. 67) . . . bhavite ca rase tasya 
bhogah. yo’nubhava-smarana-pratipattibhyo vilak?ana eva druti-vistdra-vi^sanama 
rajastamo-vaicitrydnanuviddha-sattva-maya-nija-cit-svahhdva - nivrtti - druti - viirdnti 
lak^anah para-brahmdsvdda-sacivah. 
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their opinion, actually resides. It may be remarked in this connec- 
tion that Jagannatha (Rasa-gangadhara, p. 55) considers the Guna 
to be the property as much of the iahda and artha as of the Rasa. 
He does not admit that one has to take recourse to any secondary 
usage when one says that the Guna belongs to iahda and artha. 

Coming to the details of the mutual relationship between the 
Rasas and the Gunas these theorists deal with the question from two 
different points of view, according as (i) a single Guna belongs to 
different Rasas, and (2) different Gunas belong to a single Rasa. 
Thus Madhurya or sweetness is present generally in the ^rhgara 
Rasa, but it also resides in increasing degrees in the Vipralambha 
^rhgara and the Karuna, because the mind undergoes the process 
of melting in a greater degree in Vipralambha-srhgara than in 
Sambhoga and in still greater a degree in Karuna.* Similarly Ojas or 
energy which involves an expansion of the mind resides generally 
in the Raudra Rasa, but Abhinavagupta remarks that it may also 
be present in the Vira and the Adbhuta.® And lastly Prasada is a 
Guna which is common to all the Rasas. It has been seen that the 
perception of Rasa depends on understanding the composition in 
which some of the accessories of Rasa find their expression, and thus 
the quality of pervading is the character of this Guna in the sense 
that in every Rasa the mind must be prepared to grasp at once the 
situation depicted in the composition. On the other hand each of 
the four Rasas, Hasya, Bhayanaka, Bibhatsa and Santa displays in 
itself a peculiar association of more than one mental condition, i.e. 
each of them contains more than one Guna.® Thus, Madhurya and 
Ojas are equally present in Hasya, for in the first place this Rasa is 
subordinate to Srngara and in the second place (it is a fact of common 
experience that) an expansion of the heart is invariably associated 


^ srngdre vipralamhhdkhye kanme ca prakarsavat \ 

mddhuryam drdratdm ydti yatas tatrddhikam manah || 

(D.K.’, ii, 9.) 

In this connection Abhinava raises an important objection to the effect that if 
there is sweetness even in Karuna, what is the significance of eva (only) in the previous 
Kdrikd beginning with irngdra eva madhurah, etc. ? He replies by saying that eva 
here does not imply exclusion of other Rasas. He apparently takes Srngara to be 
an Upalaksana for Rasa in general and understands by the Karika-portion quoted 
above that Gunas like Madhurya are really the properties of Rasa. Hence eva does 
not mean ‘ only ' but it means ‘ really ’ or ‘ primarily 

® (raudrddaya ityatra) ddiiabdah prakdre. tena vlrddbhutayor api grahanam 
(lyocana, p. 8o, U. 6-7). 

® evam mddhuryadlptl paraspara-pratidvandvitayd sthite irngdrddi-raudrddigaie 
iti pradariakatayd iatsamdveia — vaicitryam hdsya-bhaydnaka-blhhatsa-idnte^u dariitam 
<ibid., p. 82, 11. 1-3), 
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with Hasya.’ Similarly in Bhayanaka (the Frightful) as well as 
Bibhatsa (the Disgustful) Rasa are present both Ojas and Madhurya, 
but the former exists in a greater degree than the latter does.* 
And, lastly, in ^anta either Ojas or Madhurya predominates according 
to the variety and individual tendency of its accessories.* It 
deserves to be noted here that in the opinion of Mammata (viii, 
sutra 9) it is Madhurya that exists in an excessive degree in the 
Santa Rasa. Govinda, however, remarks that this is slightly mixed 
up with Ojas in view of the fact that a feeling of aversion (which 
involves an expansion of the heart) lies at the very root of this Rasa 
{sante tu jugupsddyanvaydd ojolesdnuviddham* Kavya-pradipa, vrtti 
under viii, p. 279). We have thus seen that the three mental 
conditions druti, dipii and vydpti are enough to help the manifestation 
of all the Rasas, and hence they justify only three Gunas corres- 
ponding to them and not more. 

It is remarkable that the authors of the Dhvanyaloka do not 
entertain the element of Riti in poetry thinking it to be unnecessary. 
The Dhvanikara remarks that the Ritis were introduced by theorists 
who only dimly understood the true significance of poetry.* This 
implies that when Rasad-hvani is accepted as the all-important 
element of poetry (in view of the fact that it serves to afford the 
poetic charm from within by identifying the mind with the situation 
depicted in the composition), there is no need of conceiving a separate 


^ hdsyasya itngdrdngaiayd mddhuryam prakrstam vikdsa-dharmatayd caujd*pi 
prakfstam iti sdmyam dvayoh (ibid., p. 82, 11. 3-4). Abhinava evidently means after 
Bharata {irngdrdddhi hhaveddhdsyah, Natya-sastra, VI, 44^, K.M.T.) that amorous 
gestures, etc. lie at the basis of the Comic but when it is ultimately realized it is trans- 
formed into a brilliant expansion of the heart. 

2 hhaydnakasya magna-citta-vttti-svahhdvatve pi vihhdvasya diptatayd ojah 
prakrstam mddhuryam alpam. bibhatse 'pyevam (Bocana, p. 82, U. 4-5). At the stage 
of the actual perception of these two Rasas the mind, no doubt, softens down in 
fear and in disgust respectively, but Ojas is said to predominate in the sense that 
the ferocious look and the loud roar, etc. of the object of fear and the loathsome 
appearance, etc. of the object of disgust produce at the very outset an expansion of 
the mind to a considerable degree. 

® §dnte tu blbhdva-vaicitrydt kaddcid ojah prakrstam kaddcin mddhuryam (ibid., 

p. 82, 11. 5-6). 

* But a man of experience would probably say with Mammata that druti 
is the only condition which the heart undergoes in the realization of the oanta 
Rasa. The aversion to worldly objects involved in this Rasa softens down to a 
chastening stage of mental calm and it is dearly distinct from the loathing {jugupsd) 
involved in the Bibhatsa Rasa. So there appears to be httle scope for an expansion 
of the heart in the Santa Rasa. 

® asphutasphuritam kdvya-tattvametad yathoditam | 

a§ aknuvadbhir vydkartum rltayah sampravartitdh || 

(D.R., iii, 52, p. 231.) 
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poetic element as the Riti which at its best produces no more than a 
sensuous delight. Abhinava makes this more clear. He distinctly 
remarks * that the Ritis are made to resolve into the Gunas ; and 
since the Gunas are subordinate to Rasa, the Ritis merge their 
identities in Gunas and ultimately in Rasa. From his commentary ^ 
it seems that he has no objection to assume the position of Vamana 
that Riti is a special kind of verbal arrangement and that its 
speciality consists in its intimate association with the Gunas. But he 
differs from the Riti theorists with regard to the nature of the 
association of the word-structure with the Guna. Thus according 
to the Riti theorists — 

(1) Gunas make up the Riti and as such they are the essential 

characteristics of it. 

(2) They produce the poetic charm on their own account. The 

primacy of Rasa being not recognized, the Riti theorists' 
conception of Guna, and for the matter of that of poetic 
charm itself, was only formal. The word-structure, 
therefore, is of the highest importance in their theory 
of poetry. 

But we have seen above that in the poetic scheme of the Dhvani 
theorists that 

(1) Gunas are primarily the characteristics of Rasa and only 

secondarily of the word-structure. 

(2) The importance of the word-structure is not altogether 

lost sight of but is recognized only so far as it helps 
the production of the Guna in the form of the mental 
condition involved in the perception of Rasa. 

Thus, when the verbal arrangement or the word-structure does 
not reside on its own account but merely serves as a means for the 
apprehension of the inner charms of a poetic composition, the Dhvani 
theorists do not think it worth while to regard it as a separate poetic 
element, and so they do not assign to it any particular name such as 
Riti. So long as the verbal arrangement is allowed the recognitioij 
that is its due, it is really immaterial whether or not it is endowed 
with a technical name. Similarly the conception of Sabda-Vrttis 
like Upanagarika, Parusa and Komala of earlier writers like Udbhata, 
and the Artha-Vrttis like Kaisiki of the dramaturgic writers need 
not, according to these theorists, be accepted, since just like the 
Ritis they too merge their identities in Rasa {tadvad eva rasaparya- 


^ ritir hi gune?veva paryavasdyitd, yaddha—viiefo gundtma gundi ca rasa-paryava- 
sdyina eva. (Locana, p. 231, 1. 7.) 
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vasayitvat, l/ocana, p. 231, 1. g). It ought to be noted that later 
writers, like Mammata, younger Vagbhata and Visvanatha, enter in 
detail into the functions of the word-structure and admit it as a 
separate poetic element, Vrtti or Riti. 

It is also remarkable that although the authors of the 
Dhvanyaloka do not admit Riti in poetry they admit another 
poetic factor, viz. Samghatana, which corresponds in its 
characteristics partly to the Ritis of Rudrata. It is classified 
according to the absence or presence in varying degrees of com- 
pound words. Thus, Samghatana may be asamdsd (uncompounded) 
madhyama-samdsd (having middling compounds) diud dtrgha-samdsd 
(having long compounds). The ultimate function of Samghatana 
is to help the manifestation of Rasa, but it cannot do this indepen- 
dently. It realizes this object through the Gunas and in manifesting 
Rasa the nature of the Samghatana should be determined by its 
appropriateness to the speaker and to the theme of discourse.* 
The poet has first to consider : What is the nature of the speaker ? 
What does ne mean to say ? What is the nature of the situation 
to be depicted ? In other words, which of the mental conditions 
spoken of is specially favourable for the enjoyment of the Rasa 
depicted ? Now, if a particular Samghatana proves to be suitable 
to that Guna, one is at liberty to use that Samghatana in connection 
with the Rasa where the Guna in question prevails. If not, that 
Samghatana should be avoided in the said Rasa. Now since the 
Samghatana awakens the Rasa through the Guna, a question arises : 
What is the relationship between the Samghatana and Gunas ? 
Two clear cases are possible. The Samghatana and Gunas may be 
identical, or they may be different. In the second case, i.e. when 
the Samghatana is different from the Gunas they can remain in two 
ways ^i) The Gunas may reside in the Samghatana {samghatand- 
iryd gundh) , or (2) the Sariighatana may remain subordinate to the 
Guna {gundirayd samghatana).^ Now, if the Gunas are identical 
with Samghatana, or the former belongs to the latter, then we have 
to admit the position that, hke the Samghatana, Gunas too have no 
hard and fast rule for their application, i.e. any Guna may be 


^ gundn diritya ti^thantl mddhuryddin vyanakti sd | 

rasdmstanniyame hetur amity am vaktr-tvdcyayoh || 

(D.K., iii, 6.) 

^ If Samghatana be taken to be diraya of the Ouna then dsraya would imply 
ddhdrddheya-bhdva, i.e. the container and the contained. (. . samghatand§raya-guna- 
pak^e . . gundn . . ddheya-bhUtdn diritya tisthantl samghatana rasddln vyanakti, 
vrtti on D.K.., iii, 6 ; p. 134). But when Guna’is the diraya of the Samghatana, then 
diraya would mean * an object on which something else depends or to which some- 
thing remains subservient ' {taddyaitd tanmukha-prekrinf, Locana, p. 134, 1. 10). 
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attributed to any Rasa. But since in real practice we see that 
particular Gunas are attributed to particular Rasas, whereas any 
kind of Sarhghatana may be present in any Rasa (provided that it 
be in keeping with the character of the speaker or the theme), it 
follows that the Sariighatana cannot be identical with the Gunas 
{na gundh samghatand-svarupdh . . . Vrtti, p. 135), nor can the Gunas 
belong to the Sariighatana {na ca samghatand^rayd gundh, ibid.). 
What do then the Gunas belong to ? 

It has been already seen that the Gunas belong primarily 
to the Rasa and secondarily to the word or its sense. Taking 
advantage of this latter position, the opponent might try once more 
to establish his point by raising an objection to the effect that if it 
is conceded that the Gunas reside in the words, is it not thereby 
accepted that they reside in or are even identical with the 
Sariighatana ? For, words cannot produce the Guna (and for the 
matter of that, poetic effect itself) unless they are united together 
in a sentence, where however they may remain either compounded 
or uncompounded. In any case they do come under certain 
Sariighatana, which term, as has been already seen, involves absence 
or presence (in varying degrees) of compound words. It follows 
therefore that samghatita words and consequently Sariighatana 
tself can well be the dir ay a of the Gunas.* Anandavardhana 
replies that it is not true that words must necessarily be 
samghatita in order to produce the poetic effect, for (i) suggestion of 
Rasa may take place even through a single word or part of a word, 
where the question of Sariighatana does not arise at all, and (ii) 
even in the case where suggestion takes place through a sentence 
there is no hard and fast rule that a particular Sariighatana should 
be employed in connection with a particular Rasa. Thus, the Guna 
may be said to belong (only secondarily) to the word, but on no 
account does it belong to a fixed samghatand of words and far less can 
it be identical with the Sariighatana. So it is seen that the spheres of 
the Guna and the Sariighatana are different {tasmdd anye guna 
anyd ca samghatand . . . Prtti, p. 137) and that it is the Samghaiand 
which remains subordinate to the Gunas, through which it helps the 
awakening of any particular Rasa. The Rasa is the main thing to be 
considered in poetry, and whatever hinders the awakening of it must 
be dispensed with. As for instance, long compounds are generally 
detrimental when the sentiments of love and pathos are to be depicted, 
for the strain required in understanding the involved constructions 


* nanu yadi Sabdairayd gunas tatsarnghatand-rUpatvam tadairayatvam vd tefdtn 
frdptam eva. na hyasamghatitdh iabdd artha viie^am pratipddya rasddydi-ritdndrh 
gundndm avdcakatvdd dir ay d bhavanti (p. 136). 
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fails to produce a melting of the heart which is a mental condition 
particularly favourable for awakening the sentiments in question.^ 
And in Rasas which are best realized through an expansion of the heart 
madhyama and dtrgha samdsa would prove to be specially favourable. 
Anandavardhana insists upon the presence of the quality of prasada in 
all compositions. If this is absent, then even asamdsd Samghatana 
fails to awaken the Srhgara and Kanina Rasas and in case of the 
presence of this Guna even madhyama-samdi>d can awaken them. 
Hence the whole issue resolves into the fact that compound words 
can be sanctioned in Madhurya, and even Ojas can go without them 
provided the propriety is not lost, the awakening of Rasa is not in 
any way hindered and they are quite in keeping with the character 
of the speaker and the situation to be depicted. 


^ karuna-vipralambha-srngarayos tvasamdsaiva samghatana dtrgha-samdsd 

samghatana samdsdndm aneka-prakdra-sambhdvanayd kaddcid rasa-pratltim vyavada- 

dhdtUi tasydm ndtyantam abhiniveiah iobhate. viiesatah karmavipralambhastngd- 

rayoh tayor hi sukumdrataratvdt svalpdydm apyasvacchatdydm iabddrthayoh pratUir 
mantharlbhavati (pp. 139-140). 




THE PSYCHOBIOLOGICAL FACTOR OF SORROW 
(DUKKHA) AS THE FUNDAMENTAL PROCESS 
OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION 

By Panchan AN Mitra and S. Sircar 

“ To the Buddhist, sorrow is not only the petty ills of flesh and fortune but an 
understanding of the universality of the Law of Impermanence and its 
logical corollary.” (Dahlke.) 

The form and functional growth of the organism, the origin and 
nature of life in its relation to non-life, the geological and astrophysi- 
cal order of events behind the organic and the inorganic, in short 
the entire problem of existence is an ever-expanding riddle in an 
expanding universe of thought-processes continuously widened with 
the process of the suns ! The Rig Vedic poets sang as to the 
forces of nature, their full-throated hymn as to what was it of which 
man was formed, how was this accomphshed, where was it done 
(Rig-Veda, ,Mandala lo, 129, 6) and tried to probe into the darkness of 
the impenetrable profound. Pythagoras tried to catch the harmonic 
principle from the spheres and Plato set his God geometrising. 
The novelist of to-day feels somewhere hidden lies the one single 
key that is to fit in into all the locked chambers yet unopened. 
And the scientists are being fast shred of their self-sufficiency of the 
last century and do not feel that they fare any better than the 
ancient dreamers and singers, philosophers and poets ‘ of imagination 
all compact ’. The palaeontologist closes his book with a sigh that 
‘ if the mysteries of living and evolving germ-plasm are even deeper 
and more enigmatical than we have been inclined to believe, it were 
better to recognize the fact ’ (Le Gros Clerk : Early Forerunners 
of Man). Russel would think that we have been experiencing a 
nightmare of dogmatic materialism and dogmatic theories of 
evolution and are just waking with a humbler and simpler attitude 
towards the great and unsolved problems of life, the complexity 
and mysteriousness of vital phenomena and would advocate a return 
to Aristotle (Form and Function). 

Another will like to seek the key to the vault, the why and 
wherefore of things with Plato and P5d;hagoras in Number and 
recover from the kingdom of Mathematics coterminous with space 
and coeval with time the physical and mathematical law by which 
are bound the living and the dead, things animate and inanimate 
(D. Arcy W. Thompson, Growth and Form, p. 779). 
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But it is to man of all the entities in the creation that the riddle 
first appears. Every man of every culture has his go at it and per- 
haps has a glimpse of it through the veil. But in the main the 
process of becoming and non-becoming is the great mystery yet 
unsolved. Becoming passes into non-becoming and non-becoming 
into becoming and in spite of countless repetitions of the process 
it is yet a problem of problems, a question of questions that 
is ever brought forward after the multimillennial advance of the 
ceaseless repetition of the same phenomena. Man out of non-man, 
life out of non-hfe, consciousness out of non-conscious states, so runs 
the order of the universe. And is it not still a paradox ? But 
the paradox has its limitation. It verily ceases to be a paradox 
when the limitation is understood or known. Within the Infinite 
the finites take their place. The finites look dissociated from the 
Infinite. The bubbles of the paradox burst. With the breaking up of 
the bubbles on the surface of the matrix fades away the paradoxes. 
Do the reverse paradoxes appear ? Is not isolation the blind- 
folding and universalisation the right unfolding ? The finite linked 
with the infinite — that is universalisation. Do the paradoxes start 
again ? Organisms shot out of non-life elements is a riddle to the 
organic mind. Organisms or rather well-regulated structures 
devoid of mind act blindfold to this process. The state of blindfold 
response to this process is the non-conscious state (called achetan 
or jad or unintelligent matter by the Hindu). Consciousness is 
the right response to this process. It is then the function or action 
of this process to produce a system that responds accurately and 
rightly to it. Viewed in this light, man out of non-man or organism 
out of non-organic nature or inorganic substance is by no means 
so much of a baffling paradox or unsoluble riddle. It is the problem 
that has been, is being, and has still to be worked out. Solutions 
silence some old questionings but recapitulate problems of the newer 
order and they in their turn await further solutions. The process 
goes on repeating itself. The repetitions are but the subdivisions 
of Time eternal. The process resembles identically the eternal 
Time. The exponents of the age bear the emblems of the solution of 
the problem. The exponents march out of the preceding exponents. 
Solutions are then the problems of newer origins but bear the same 
characteristic stamp. The march of the reciprocal bearings of the 
solution and the problem is thus the indicator of further unfoldment. 
But though the problem appears more and more diversified, the gulf 
of mystery dwindles into a thin misty veil. And at last Time solves 
its own problem. It is the exponents of that phase of time who 
will be accredited with the great solution. 

So also the credit has gone to the previous exponents in each of 
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preceding phases. But it is the ‘ now-phase ’ of time and the problem 
is still to be worked out. The newer and subtler aspect of the problem 
is what may be called the ‘ follow-up of Time ’. The still xmsolved 
is to be attempted for solution. The ‘ follow-up ’ from pre-nebula 
to the nebula state, then from the inorganic to the organic state 
of the earth is some sort of the state of unrest that characterizes 
itself in various forms but the fundamental nature of its existence 
is universally present everywhere. This unrest is the great trans- 
formant, the link-up chain at every step of the problem. 

The commotion, the spiral motion in the nebula, the action, 
reaction, and interaction of the elements, the affinity in the positron, 
the sensitivity in the cell, the irritability in the protoplasm, the 
character diterminant activity of the biophors, and the growth 
in complexity and the evolution of the higher-sense organs till 
we arrive at man, are but the marching phases mutatis mutandis 
of the unrest. 

The vital aspect of the unrest is detected as irritability. The 
nature of irritability and the previous steps of the differently named 
phases of the same unrest is similar in nature. 

To know well what this unrest is in every part of its follow-up 
as it advances we have to institute a full enquiry into its modus 
operandi in each and every grade of change phenomenon. The 
task is beset with innumerable difficulties as it is not possible always 
to probe deep into every detail of the non-organic and organic 
phenomena of the universe. 

The great commotion and its next phase the commotion-cum- 
spiral motion in the nebula are of ever transformative nature. The 
commotion distingmshes itself in the course of its transformative 
process as energy in display in the mass of inert substance — the 
matter. Matter and energy appear more and more distinctive 
one from the other. But in its finality their distinctive nature 
is totally nil. The positron of any element, say Hydrogen, has some 
display of energy in it but its mass is not so distinctive as in the Hydro- 
gen where the energy display of positron is apparently nil. But any 
small portion of its mass can exist separately from any great 
mass of it. And every detached minutest portion of its mass is 

alive in its behaviour and property to its entire mass. But the 

response to stimuli is equally manifestative and same in every portion 
of its mass. Protoplasrnic behaviour towards stimuli exhibits 
the same character. Positron and biophor are but the same, the 
only difference lies in the formation of the mechanism in one of 

them. The advance in the making of the forms or mech- 

anisms exhibits change in behaviour of the response towards the 
stimuli. 
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The functional property becomes more and more latent. That 
is, in the making up of the mechanisms (forms) the energy appears 
separate, dormant, dependant, and less motionless or less in unrest. 
But the functional value of energy does not get nullified but changes 
infinitely. 

But the two together when unseparated bear no distinction. 
The common characteristic of both of them is only the unrest. One 
is not different from the other. Unrest is the pulse of transformative 
advance. In the formation of cell which is the dynamic unit of 
life, in the formation of the positron which is the start to all non-life 
elements, the same unrest is prevalent. But one naturally is differ- 
entiated from the other by assuming some special energy operative 
in the cell and absent in the other. But the behaviouristic nature 
of the unrest has formed some sort of mechanism in the cell but 
not in the positron. The only difference lies in the formation of 
a mechanism in one and its non-formation in the other. All the 
gradational nature of organisms depends on the formative nature 
of this mechanism. As starting from the positron aU the non-life 
substances and elements can be formed, so starting from the cell 
all other life elements are being formed. The point of controversy 
lies in the line of ascent or formation of one organism from the preced- 
ing one. Many theories or laws have been propounded. Lamarckian 
laws (i8i6) stated that (i) life by its own forces tends continually 
to increase the volume of everybody possessing it, and to extend 
the dimensions of its parts up to a limit which it brings about itself ; 
(2) the production of a new organ in an animal body results from 
the arisal and continuance of new need and the new movement 
which this need brings into being and sustains (this psychical factor 
in his theory has been termed by Cope archaesteticism) ; (3) the 
degree of development of organs and their force of action are 
always proportionate to the use made of these organs (this is 
the law of use or disuse or kinetogenesis) ; and (4) all that has been 
acquired, imprinted, or changed in the organisation of the indivi- 
dual during the course of its life is preserved by generation and 
transmitted to the new individuals that descend from the individual so 
modified (this law is known as the inheritance of acquired characters). 
Neo-Lamarckians, while not minimising the role of natural selection, 
added the factors of geographical isolation or segregation (Wagner 
and Gulick), the effects of gravity, the effects of currents of air and 
water, of fixed or sedentary habits as opposed to active modes of 
life, the results of strains and impacts (Ryder, Cope, Osborn), the 
principle of change of function as inducing the formation of new 
structures (Dohm), the effects of parasitism, commensalism, and of 
symbiosis, in short the biological environment, together with geolo- 
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Igical extinction, natural and sexual selection and hybridity (Packard, 
I,amark, the Founder of Evolution, p. 398). The Darwinian 
jdoctrine of natural selection, the effect of which as an evolutionary 
factor as summarised by Dull (Organic Evolution, p. 122) is that 
!(fl) under new conditions harmful characters will be eliminated 
by selection, {b) beneficial characters are intensified and modified, 
(c) the great body of characters, neither hurtful nor beneficial, will 
not be modified but persist through heredity. The physical basis 
of heredity, according to Darwin, was the gemmules or tiny particles 
within the cells which in each instance partake of the nature of the 
cells producing them. There are as many varieties as there are cate- 
gories of cells within the organism. This is the theory of pangenesis 
(pan = all, genesis = generation). Naegeli spoke of organic crystals 
suspended in an aqueous liquid and separated from each other by 
thin envelopes of water. De Vries’s ‘ elementary units ’ or pangenes 
represents characters (Puggala ?) and are located in the nucleus 
and similar to Naegeli’s micellar groups. According to Weismann 
the Biophors represent characters and a germ ceU contains as 
many biophors as the individual which this cell is to create will 
possess elementary indivisible characters. Orthogenesis seeks 
to state that variations and hence evolutionary change occur along 
certain definite lines impelled by laws of which we know not 
the cause (orthos = straight, genesis = production) and kinetogenesis 
(kineto= moveable, and genesis = production) is the doctrine of 
hypothesis that animal structures have been produced directly or 
indirectly by animal movements. Lastly, Osborn in his idea of 
coincident selection states, ‘ Individual or acquired modificarions 
in iiew circumstances are an important feature of the adult structure 
of every animal. Some congenital variations may coincide with 
such modifications, others may not. The gradual selection of those 
which coincide (coincident variations) may constitute an apparent 
inheritance of acquired modifications '. These Lamarckian, neo- 
Lamarckian, Darwinian, neo-Darwinian hypotheses, the laws of 
heredity, orthogenesis, and kinetogenesis theory of gradational 
march of organisms are as it were just like the build-up of the ana- 
tomical structure and some physiological law of the body of the 
organism as a whole from cell-life to man. 

Signs and actions of life have been stated and some laws of 
transmutation have been propounded. But the solution of the 
problem has not yet been made. The unity of plan has been admitted 
but the problem has not yet been solved. The conclusion arrived 
at is that ‘ evolutionary change occurs along certain definite lines 
impelled by laws of which we know not the cause ’ (Lull-Organic 
Evolution, p. 175). The laws have been formulated but the cause 
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is unsolved. The ‘Now-phase’ of time attempts to find out the 
cause by the study of the behaviour of the life element towards 
its surrounding and modifications caused in the mechanism by these. 
So irritability, the starting behaviouristic sign of life in the first life 
element, has been taken as the fundamental characteristic of life- 
mechanisms. 

In the study of the bodily actions of plants and animals three 
main functions of physical activity are perceived. Contraction, 
expansion and the sense of irritability which is the only property 
of the protoplasm and without which no sensation or consciousness 
or nervous activity is possible. This irritability gradually develops 
from diffusiveness which is homogeneously distributed throughout 
the mass into the functioning of control and capacity of conduct- 
ing which afterwards evolved in it more responsive function of 
the different parts of the mass to external changes such as light 
stimuU, etc. It is this which made possible the rise of the plant 
and animal kingdoms. After gradual change and transformation 
the irritability became manifest in the nerve not only as the power 
of contraction but also as the power of conduction. The kingdom 
of plants is more undeveloped in the power of conduction than in 
the aspects of expansion and contraction of irritability. Inasmuch 
as this change has been brought about in different objects in like 
manner sensation and consciousness have developed. The existence 
of pleasure and pain has been perceived in the cases concerned. 
The final evolution of the order of the functional change of irritability 
is thus full of significance and apparently different from the previous 
activity, so also the final evolution of sensation and consciousness is 
strangely different but in both cases the law of changeability * is 
in operation. 


* Note . — On the one hand we find change brought about in the 
systems gradually leads to the perfection of the nervous system. 
Thus, G. H. Parker shows that personality is dependent physically 
on the nervous system. Of the nerves there are three types, sensory 
or afferent, motor or efferent and internuncial neurones. In the 
lowest organism, such as for instance the multicellular sea-anemones, 
we have only a diffuse nervous system and no central organ or 
adjustor and sensibility to nervous impulse lies in every part of the 
surface, and in the still more primitive sponges we have muscles but no 
nervous tissue so to speak and the muscles behave as independent 
effectors. The adjustors came last and the central adjustor or 
brain grows in size and complexity. In the lower mammals there 
is the cerebral cortex of smell or archipallium and in the higher 
mammals grow the neo-pallium which becomes the central organ 
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It is not unrelated differentiation, it is related yet different 
and full of developed activating energy. It is from this that there 
came later on the existence of the human mind as a supreme achieve- 
ment. So man has come to be endowed with mind and between 
man and animal there is so much difference but both are under 
the sway of the same rules of the same activation or operation. 
Thus the laws that are in operation in generating pleasure and 
pain in man are also in evidence from man to protoplasm. It is 
only the order of succession that constitutes the difference and 
not the law neither its operation. The instrument measuring the 
sensation of man can only record its relative depth or want of depth, 
or the degree of the expression but the function and the norm 
are everywhere equally and harmonically manifestative. 

The plant and the animal kingdoms or the world of the living 
are incessantly coming into clash with their inner nature and outer 
world. Irritability is the first sign of this clash. The inner nature 
by virtue of its own inner process is ever keen on the transformation 
of this clash with external nature into something conducive to 
its own nature. However apparently this clash might look like the 
conflict of opposite forces it is without doubt conducive to the growth 
of the inner nature and inasmuch as it is so in like degree joy or 
pleasure will be manifest. Thus with the seed in sprout or with 
the bedecking with leaves and twigs and adornment with flowers 
and fruits the plant is undoubtedly beaming with the manifest 
signs of joy. 

Eternal is this clash. So long as there is change and growth 
in function and operation it goes on. Inflowing by its very nature, 
its activity, is omnipresent. Changing circumstances bring about 

till we reach the predominant association areas, — ^the adjustor of 
adjustors, the conductor of conductors of the receptive sensory and 
responsive motor control areas in the brain. And hand in hand 
with the perfection of the nervous system the signs of inner nature 
become more and more clear and manifest. Thus do gradually 
appear feeling, emotion, etc. from instincts, and sensation, percep- 
tion, etc. from the nervous system— the medium of activity in 
external nature and world of matter. Each moves on linked to the 
other. Pleasure and pain emerge out of indistinctness into more 
and more clear and distinct manifestation. 

The system of voluntary and involuntary muscles make their 
appearance for this very reason. On the other hand has appeared 
the conscious and the subconscious states, will, free-will, etc. At the 
back of the feeling of pleasure and pain of any individual in the 
activity of his physiological system both the things are present. 
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difference in functions and result in this clash. But when instead 
of showing sustenance we find this bringing destruction, doubt 
looms large in the horizon. In the very work of sustenance there also 
lurks destruction in nature. But when the destruction brought 
about by this clash is sensed as premature, doubts are doubled. The 
struggle for sustenance is indeed carried on by the object to the very 
last but by the pressure of nature the elasticity of the constitution 
is destroyed and destruction and doubt hold the field. No doubt 
the signs of sorrow are then writ large in that object. 

From irritability appears instinct due to the subsequent 
developed mechanism. Response to the stimulus depends on the 
capacity of receptivity in the mechanism. The result is irritability. 
Receptivity increases somewhat like geometrical progression but 
response somewhat like arithmetical progression. But it is very 
niuch of more complex nature in the greater mechanism. So it is 
difficult to find out the actual line of progress of responsivity and 
receptivity. In a study of the nervous system and the response- 
reflex action, etc., when conscious and unconscious response is taken 
into consideration we find the sum total value to follow the law 
as : — 

Receptivity . . . . Dukkha 

irritability = or = transformant impulse, that is 
^ ^ sorrow 

the impulse of transcendence of the mechanism. 

From this clash or struggle of inner and outer nature the system 
gains largely the power to carry on this struggle with the external 
nature — but at the same time and in like measure as a result of the 
process of development of inner nature the feeling of dominating 
the other is aroused. Personality, ego, self grow up. The conscious 
arid unconscious state of the mind is the result of the success or 
failure in this struggle. To the extent the results of the struggle of 
the inner and outer nature are clear and manifest, there is conscious- 
ness. Knowledge is the practical aspect of this consciousness. The 
more one has rnastery over external nature the more is free-will 
operative but owing to want of full knowledge of both aspects of the 
nature of this struggle, free-will began to be impeded in the field of 
action. The result of this retarded action is felt by the human mind 
as sorrow. 

The ' I ' gradually wants to see everything under its own will. 
But this ‘ I,’ brought into being as an activation of both the natures, 
becomes oblivious of the work of inner nature, loses the feeling of 
change, and builds up a non-elastic nature ; so sorrow becomes in- 
cessant. Even the actions of pleasure and their work brought forth 
sorrow. So man took to accepting sorrow as his eternal companion 
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and as a result of this acceptance by the functioning of the mind 
the possibility of the state beyond sorrow or bereft of sorrow receded 
from his ruin. Thus man with problem-pressed, false memories, 
began to be in the throes of sorrow and suffering. 

But this perception and sensation of sorrow is one that fails 
to be transcended by or got rid of by any animal. The question then 
arises, is there not for certain some relation between biology and 
this fact of perception. There is constantly an effort in the system 
to transcend this state of sorrow perceived and felt. This effort 
is an unconscious process and does not cease its operation in every 
creature or type till it is led to a state transcending this condition 
into an unperceived state and till then it has to suffer sorrow. If 
the type-transcendence is accomplished there is an end of the sorrow. 
But soon again the static condition of the new state becomes anew 
the cause of another type of sorrow and there begins afresh the 
same effort for transcendence into another state. Thus clearly 
sorrow perception goes on working as a transformant impulse in the 
animal, individual or t5^pe, and pleasure is perceived just at the 
moment of transition. 

Thus this ‘ transformant impulse ’ of DUKKHA is manifest 
in countless life-entities encompassing their transition to other types 
of life. At the point of transition there is the desire-fulfilment 
and the feeling of secure stability in that condition ; but as soon 
that condition is imagined to be lasting there is again the feeling 
of sorrow. For after the attainment of the transcended state the 
effort of transcendence from the previously perceived condition 
ceases to operate and gradually the newly attained state begins to 
bring about a feeling of sorrow and again there is an effort to cross 
over. This is the function of the living-nature and this is the sorrow 
felt by animal-nature. In every living entity it is in operation 
under special laws. The succession of the order of life has been 
brought about by this great cause. 

It is this incessant clash of external stimuli and the constant 
effort of the particular types of sense-organs arrived at in the species 
or order to transcend what it is bound to feel as sorrow that leads to 
elaboration of transcending types of sense-organs on which the impact 
was felt most. The diffusive effectors and receptors build up better 
and better adjustors elaborated in the central control bureau of 
a growing brain. More and more sensitively agile end-organs coin- 
cidently selected and adaptively radiated. But all specialisations 
were located as it were in the sorrow transforming sense-organs, 
the subtly elaborated and delicately adjusted light and sound 
apparatuses (perhaps at the cost of the predominant smell-sense). 
From the brain to the brain box, to the suitable mo\fing frame 
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upholding it (best calculated to easy adaptation to the most various 
types of habitat and variegated types of food) is the story or 
history of the human evolution. The form follows the function. 
And sweet are the uses of adversity that all types feel themselves 
to be steeped eternally in the sorrow that pulsates the vital urge 
of transcendence to higher and higher static states of ennui and 
misery through transitional periods of pleasure. The loathsome 
toad of pain and sorrow hides within its head the mysterious jewel 
of precious evolution. 

Whenever we want to maintain this life force as static then 
it appears as dynamic. For that reason sorrow is experienced. 
Pleasure comes from the sensation of static lastingness. At the 
root of each perception of pleasure and even the root real func- 
tional connotation of pleasure is ‘ eternal rest ’ and the perception 
of this. The mind-nature and mind-norm wants to experience joys 
by this nature of elasticity but the perception of this stativity is 
the cause of sorrow-perception. The mind-norm wants to hold fast to 
rest and by that fast holding to that it wants to experience pleasure, 
but change, ' succession of events ’ is an inevitable result. Sorrow is 
inevitable. Then again succession of events bring forth ‘ progression 
with transition ’, from that comes the rate of incidence or the rate 
of change. If we can catch hold of this rate of change and if we 
can move along with this change then the change is not perceived as 
such. The elastic state of the mind is perceived unimpeded so that 
every change is perceived not as change, nor as the severing of mental 
energy projected on some or any object, event or incident but as 
the continuous state of permanent state or rest. And thus thft 
eternal peace is attained by every individual in his periodically 
changing life-phenomena or action. 

Summing up we might say that every man at every juncture of 
sorrow felt must try to change himself with the change of the pheno- 
menal world and its reflex action in the noumenon world. This must 
be such that his capacity of adaptability to the change of both these 
worlds must coincide with the rate of happenings. He is not a 
mechanism dissociated from all other mechanisms but a linked up 
series of points on the whole line of the march of the Process Eternal 
changing at every pulsation or flux of the operating process. This 
is how we can understand how all the latest trend of science 
and psychological investigations is showing in Buddhism its great 
system of investigation and analysis and we can appreciate more 
deeply now the noble truth of sorrow, its origin, its cessation and the 
path leading to its cessation. 



THE APOCRYPHAL BRAHMA-PURANA 

By Rajendra Chandra Hazra 

It is the general belief that the present Brahma-Purana * is 
the real one of that name, the peculiarity being that it has suffered 
through repeated additions and losses. This belief is at the base of 
aU statements that have been made so long by scholars about its 
date and authoritativeness. From an examination of the Puranas 
and the Smrti-Nibandhas, however, it has been found that the 
present Brahma-Purana is not the original one but merely an 
Upapurana of that name and that it was known as such even as late 
as in the sixteenth century A.D., if not later. 

Almost all the Nibandha-writers have drawn profusely upon 
the Brahma-Purana, which was, therefore, one of the most authorita- 
tive works in the whole range of Puranic literature. But, curiously 
enough, not a single of the numerous quotations made by Jimuta- 
vahana, Apararka, Haradatta (the commentator of the Gautama- 
dharmasutra) , Amm^dhdhh.2iXt3i, Ballalasena, Devanabhatta, Kulluka- 
bhatta, Madanapala, ^ridatta Upadhyaya, Candesvara, Rudradhara, 
and many others, is traceable in the present Brahma-Purana. This 
is unique and significant and undoubtedly goes against the 
authenticity of the Purana. Definite information, however, about 
the apocryphal character of the present Brahma-Purana is supplied 
to us by Nrsimha Vajapeyin, a Nibandha-writer of Orissa. Speaking 
on the authenticity of the two Puranas entitled ‘ Brahma-Purana ’, 
he says in his Nitydcdra-pradipa (A.S.B. edition, p. 19 ) : — 

‘ Brahma-Puranan-ca Kalpatarau yad-vakyany-adrtani, tad- 
vyatiriktain Brahma-Puranam Purusottama-mahatmy- 
opabrmhitarn Hemadry-adi-Nibandha-parigrhitam sista- 
parigrahad-eva pramanam, tad-apy-Upapuranantargata- 
meva.' 

Thus he clearly distinguishes between the two Brahma-Pur anas — 
one, the real Mahapurana and the other, the Upapurana. His 
definite mention of the Purusottama-mahatmya as occurring in the 
Upapurana proves the apocryphal character of the extant Brahma- 
Purana, in which there are chapters on this mahatmya. Its apocry- 
phal character is further established by the fact that though Nrsirnha 


^ Edited by the AnSS., Vaiigavaa and Vehkate^vara Press. In the following 
pages the Vahgavaa edition has been used. 
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Vajapeyin was clearly acquainted with the present Brahma-Pur ana, 
none of the numerous quotations made by him from the ‘ Brahma- 
Purdna ’ in his Nitydcdra-pradlpa is traceable in it. It cannot be 
argued that the Smrti-chapters of the present apocryphal Brahma- 
Purdna date from a time later than the Nibandha-writer, because 
there is a MS. (No. 2337) of this Purana in the Dacca University 
which is dated 1616 Saka ( = 1694 A.D.) and which tallies almost 
literally with the present editions. The evidences of the Puranas 
also go against the authenticity of the present Brahma-Pur dna. 
According to the Matsya (Chapter 53, Verse 12), Skanda (VII, I, 
2, 28), and Agni-Purdna (272, i) Brahma and Marici are the inter- 
locutors in the original Brahma-Pur dna, but in the present Brahma 
we find Brahma and Daksa. All these facts establish the apocryphal 
character of the present Brahma-Purdna. The title of the work 
should not be taken as a point in favour of its authenticity. The 
lists of the Upapuranas contained in some of the Mahapuranas show 
that there were Upapuranas bearing the titles of Mahapuranas. 
For example, Kurma-Purdna I, i, 17-20, names the Skanda, Vdmana 
and Ndradiya Upapurdna. 

Though the present apocryphal Brahma-Purdna is a voluminous 
work, there is little which it can claim as its own. It is a late 
conglomeration of chapters mainly borrowed from other sources 
such as the Visnu-Purdna, Mdrkandeya-Purdna, Vdyu-Purdna and 
Harivamsa, as the following list will show : — 


Brahma-Purdna 


Chapter I (verses 21-30) 
„ I (31-end) 

2-5 

„ 6-8 
.. 9 


= Vi^nu-P., I, 2, 1-8. 
= Harivamsa, I, i, 19. 

= ,, I, 2-7. 

= .. 1. 9-15- 

= „ 1, 25. 


10 

11-17 

18 (except verses 1-6) | _ 
19-24 i “ 

27 (lo-end) 


I, 26 (i-ii and 48-49) ; I, 27. 
I, 28-39. 


Visnu-P., II, 2-7 and 9. 

Mdrkandeya-P., 57 (except verses ib, So-^za and 
64b): 

,, 39-40 = Vdyu-P,, 30 (verses 79-end). 

Brahma-P. chapters 70 (verses I2ff.) to 175 deal with Gautamimahatniya 
which constituted an independent work by itself. 


Chapter 179 (except verses 1-10= Harivamsa, I, 40, 8-end (except verses 416-43^, 
and 66-75). 46b, 56a, 64 and 66a). 

,, 180, 1-5 (except 3a) = Mdrkandeya-P., 4, 36-40^. 

„ 180, 6-13 = Visnu-P., I, 2, 1-8. 

„ 180, 14-end (except= Mdrkai^eya-P., 4, 406-end. 

29-38 and 42a). 

„ 181 (5£f.)-2I2 


= Vi^nu-P., V, i-end (except V, i, i-ii). 
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Chapter 2T3, 3-9 = 

Harivam&a, I, 40, 1-7. 

„ 213, lo-end (except= 

„ I, 41 (except 126-C, 156-19, 2ia, 226, 

2i6-22a, 131a, 164 

28c, 496, 55, 58a, 59, 83a, II16, 138. 

and 171). 

1516, 161-163, 165-169). 

Chapter 217 has many verses in common with Mdrkandeya-P., 15. 

Chapter 220, 22-29 = 

Mdrkandeya-P., 32, 1-8. 

„ 220, 33-42 -n 

33. 86-end. 

,, 220, 69-82^ 

„ 30, 12 -end (except 196). 

„ 220, 826-99 — 

„ 31. 1-8. 

,, 220, 1016 = 

31, 236. 

„ 220, 102a = 

31. 25a, 

„ 220, 105-IIOa = 

.. 31. 30 - 34 - 

,, 220 , II 06 -I 20 a = 

„ 32, 28-37. 

„ 221, 1-109^ (except 596— 

,, 34 (except 176, 306, 426, 68 ~ 6 ga, 

776, 84 and 856). 

y^a, 766-77, 8ia, 856, 88-9oa, 
92a, 93 and i02-i03a). 

,, 221, 1096-165^ == 

„ 35 (except 86, 336 and 55a). 

,, 222, 1-21 == 

Vi?nu-P., Ill, 8, 20-end. 

,, 222, 22 — end (except= 

verses 51-52). 

,, III, 9, r-end. 

,, 230, i-end = 

VI, 1-2. 

„ 232, i-end = 

„ VI, 3, I-end. 

„ 233, I-end = 

„ VI, 4 (except 156 and 496). 

„ 234 (except 696) = 

,, VI, 5 (except verses 52-54, 69-78a and 

8ia). 


That, as regards these common chapters, the apocryphal 
Brahma-P. is the borrower, requires no evidence to prove. The 
quotations made by the earlj'^ authors from the Visnu, Mdrkandeya 
and Vdyu-Purdna show that the chapters borrowed by the Brahma- 
Purdna have been occurring in these Puranas from a time earlier 
than that of compilation of the present Brahma. As to the chapters 
common to the Brahma and the Harivamia, a comparison of the 
portions common to the Vdyu, Harivarnsa and Brahma * proves the 
indebtedness of the Brahma to the Harivarnsa. In these common 
portions the Brahma follows more the Harivarnsa in its readings 
and extra verses than the Vdyu. The common portions between the 
Vdyu-Purdna and the Harivarnsa and the references in the latter to 
the names of the great sages and the ten sons of Tamasa Manu as 
declared by Vayu (Vayu-proktah Harivarnsa, I, 7, 13 and 25) 
tend to show that the Harivamia had the Vdyu-Purdna as its 
prototype. Pargiter also doubts the HarivamSa version of the 
dynastic account to be a revision of that of the Vdyti and sa^'s that 
‘ it is manifestly later than the Vdyu version.* ' 

^ Viz. Vdyu, 62, 726-98, HarivamSa, I, 2, 7-27 and Brahma, 2, 7-28« ; Vdyu, 
62, 99-193, HarivamSa, I, 4, 26ff. to 1 , 6, 44a and Brahma, 4, 19-110 ; Vdyu, 63, i-ii, 
Harivamia, I, 6, 446-54 and Brahma, 4, 111-122. 

* Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 78-79. 
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We have given above the list of chapters that have been borrowed 
by the Brahma-Purana from other sources. If these chapters are 
left out of consideration, those which remain are unimportant and 
small in number. They are as follows : — 


Brahma-Purdna 

Chapter i (1-20) 

„ 18 (1-6) 


fi 


ft 


} 


25 

26 

27 (i-io) 

28-38 

41-70 (i-ii) 

176-178 
214-215 

216-217 (partly) ) 

218 

219 ) 

220 (verses 1-21, 30-32, 
43-68, loo-ioia, 102b- 
104, 120^212). 

223-225 

226-229 

231 

235-end 


= Introductory verses. 

= Enumeration of the topics treated of in chapters 
1-17. 

— Names of holy places. 

= For introducing chapter 27 on Geography. 


= Gods and holy places in Orissa. 

— On hells. 

= On results of action (karma- vipaka). 


= On Sraddha. 

= On karma-vipaka. 

= On the worship of Visnu. 

= Accounts of the Dvapara and the future ages. 
= On Sahkhya and Yoga. 


Besides these, there may be found even in the borrowed chapters 
verses which are not traceable in the originals. These verses do not 
contain anything important for our purpose nor do they shed any 
light on the date of composition of the present Brahma-Purdna. 
Therefore, they may be neglected. 

The apocryphal Brahma-Purdna, with its borrowed and non- 
borrowed chapters, does not seem to have been composed, or rather 
compiled, earlier than the beginning of the loth century A.D. 
Had it been composed earlier, it could not have failed to be quoted, 
or even referred to, by the Nibandha-writers earlier than the middle 
of the 13th century A.D. It is not that the early Nibandha-writers 
did not believe in the authoritativeness of the Upapuranas. The 
numerous quotations made by them from a good number of such 
works * show that they gave almost the same importance to the 
Upapuranas and the Mahapuranas as sources of dharma. Even 
after the middle of the 13th century this apocryphal Brahma-Purdna 


^ Viz. Adi-Purdna (not the Brahma-Purdna which also is called Adi-P.), Adiiya- 
P., Nfsirnha-P., Kdlikd-P., Nandi-P., Nandikeivara-P., Devl-P., Saura-P., Saura- 
dharmottara, Bhavi?yottara, Vi^nu-rahasya, Vi^rm-dharma, Vi^nu-dharmoUara.Vi^u- 
dharmottardmrta, Brhad-vi^nudharma, Siva-rahasya, $iva-dharmottara, Bhagavati-P., 
and §dmba-P. 
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began to be regarded as authority only by a comparatively small 
section of writers consisting mainly of Hemadri, ^ulapani, Vacaspati- 
misra and Govindananda. Each of them quotes a good number of 
verses from the present Brahma-Purdna. Of the very numerous 
quotations made by Raghunandana in his Smrti-tattva two are found 
to tally with Brahma-Purdna, 29, 55 -59 (on the worship of the 
Sun). Raghunandana also draws upon the Brahma-Purdna in his 
Ydtrd-tattva. These quotations in relation to Sun-worship and god 
Puru^ttama show that though Raghunandana used mainly the real 
Brahma-Purdna, he also might have quoted a few verses from the 
apocryphal Purana of the same title. From all this it is highly 
probable that the present Brahma-Purdna is to be dated not earlier 
than the beginning of the loth century A.D. As Hemadri, Sulapani, 
Vacaspatimisra and Govindananda quote verses from it, it cannot 
be later than 1250 A.D. 

Let us now pass on to the different chapters. Chapter 25 
gives a long list of the names of holy places chiefly of Northern 
India. Though it mentions the ‘ Viraja-tirtha ’ and the ‘ Indra- 
dyumna-saras ’, the names of Purusottama-ksetra and Ekamra- 
ksetra are conspicuous by their absence. Moreover, this chapter is 
wholly unconnected with those preceding and following it. So, it 
seems to have been interpolated by some body living outside Orissa. 

Chapter 26 is meant for serving as an introduction to chapter 27 
dealing with the geography of India. It was, therefore, written, at 
the time when chapter 27 was borrowed from the Mdrkandeya- 
Purdna. 

Chapters 28-70 and 176-178, on the holy places in Orissa, 
should be considered in four groups : — 

(1) Chapters 28 (1-8), 42 (35-end), 43-70 (i-ii) and 176-178 

on Purusottama-ksetra or Puri sacred to Visnu ; 

(2) Chapters 28 (9ff.)-33 on Konarka sacred to the Sun-god ; 

(3) Chapters 34-41 on Ekamra-ksetra or Bhuvanesvara 

sacred to Siva ; and 

(4) Chapter 42 (1-34) on Viraja-ksetra or Jajpore sacred to 

Devi. 

Of these four groups of chapters, those belonging to group (i) were 
written first of all. The chapters of the other three groups were 
interpolated later on. The reference to the quarrel between the 
Saivas and the Bhagavatas and the avowedly sectarian character of 
the chapters of the different groups prove that they were written by 
different hands. 

The determination of the date of composition of the chapters on 
Puru^ttama-k^tra-mahatmya is rather difficult. They could not 
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have possibly been written earlier than the end of the ninth century 
A.D., because there is mention of the 6iva-temple at the side of the 
Markandeya lake {Brahma-P., 56, 65 and 72-73). This temple was 
built in 820 A.D. by Kundala-kesarin, king of Orissa. Again, the 
expensive stone temple, which the mythical king Indradyumna is 
said to have built at Purusottama-ksetra, may be identical with that 
built by Ananta-varman Codagahga (^aka 998-1069), one of the 
eastern Gahga kings of Orissa. He ‘ was a good patron of religious 
works and charities ’ and ‘ under his orders was built the great 
temple of Jagannatha at Puri We cannot, however, put much 
stress upon this supposition, because we are not sure that there was 
no Visnu-temple at Puri before the time of Ananta-varman Coda- 
gahga. That the chapters on Purusottama-ksetra were incorporated 
in the present Brahma-Purdna not later than the middle of the 13th 
century A.D. is certain, for many of these chapters are drawn upon 
by Vacaspatimisra in his Tntha-cintdmani , by ^ulapdni in his 
Dolaydtrd-viveka and Rdsaydtrd-viveka, and by Hemadri in his 
Caturvarga-cintdmani (see Appendix). 

The story of Kandu in Brahma-Purdna, 178, seems to have 
been added later than chapters 176-177. This stor>" is told by 
Vyasa, whereas in all other chapters on Orissa Brahma is the speaker. 
Moreover, the story is inserted all on a sudden without any previous 
hint. The story that there had been at Purusottama an image of 
Visnu made of sapphire and that it had been buried in golden sand 
by the god himself before Indradyumna went to the place, is most 
probably fabricated to give the place greater sanctity and antiquity. 
A similar attempt was also made with respect to the image.* It is 
said that the image was first constructed by Visvakarman at the 
command of Visnu. It was then taken to heaven by Indra, thence 
to Lanka by Ravana, and from Lanka to Ayodhya by Rama. It 
was then given to the lord of oceans who, ‘ for some reason ', placed 
it at Purusottama. The honest motive underlying this story is 
obvious. 

The chapters on Konarka, Ekamra-ksetra and Viraja-k^tra 
could not have been interpolated earlier than 1240 A.D., because 
they mention the Sun- temple at Konarka {Brahma-P., 28, 46-47) 
which was built between 1240 and 1280 A.D, by Narasimhadeva I 
of the Ganga dynasty of Orissa. As Vacaspatimisra quotes numerous 
verses from many of these chapters in his Tirtha-cintdmani they 
must be dated not later than 1400 A.D. 

Chapters 214-215 on hells and chapters 216-218 on karma- 
vipaka probably are of the same date as that of composition of the 


^ JASB, 1903, p. no. 


* Vide Chapter 176. 
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present Brahma. They cannot be later than 1500 A.D., because 
GovindSnanda quotes verses from chapters 216 and 218 in his 
Danakriyd-kaumudl. Many verses of these chapters seem to be 
common with those in the real Brahma-Pur ana, because of the 
numerous quotations made by Madhavacarya only a few are found 
in chapters 214, 215 and 217 of the present Brahma-Purana. As 
none of the quotations made by him on acara, asauca, sraddha and 
praya^itta is found in the present Brahma-Purana though it contains 
chapters on most of these topics, it is sure that Madhava used the 
real Brahma and not the present apocryphal one. 

Chapters 219-222, sraddha, acara, varnasramadharma and 
asauca, should be dated earlier than 1500 A.D., because Govindananda 
quotes numerous verses from chapters 219, 220 and 221 in his 
^rdddhakriyd-kaumudl. Govindananda seems to have drawn upon 
the original Brahma-Purana also. Most probably it is for this 
reason that a good number of the quotations made by him in his 
Danakriyd-kaumudi and ^rdddhakriya-kaumudi and all of the 
numerous quotations made by the same in his ^uddhikriyd-kaumttdi 
and Varsakriya-kaumudl are not found in the present Brahma- 
Purana. 

The date of chapters 223-231, dealing with karma-vipaka, 
Visnu- worship, etc. is not known. No Nibandha-writer has been 
found to draw upon them. They may, however, come from the same 
date as that of composition of the present Brahma. 

Chapters 235 to end on Samkhya and Yoga were undoubtedly 
drawn from some older source. In some MSS. of the present Brahma 
these chapters are not found at all.* 

The Gautami-mahatmya (chapters 70-175), which was certainly 
composed by somebody living about the river Godavari, is a distinct 
‘ work ’ (pustakam) by itself. It is called a ‘ highly meritorious 
Purana ’ declared by Brahma {Brahma-P., 175, 78 and 87). The 
place which it occupies in the Brahma-P. was not meant for it, 
because it divides the chapters on Purusottama-ksetra-mahatmya. 
The way in which chapter 176 opens, shows that it immediately 
followed chapter 60. Moreover, in chapter 176 there is no hint 
from which we may conclude that the mahatmya was there. In 
Brahma-P., 179, 2, the sages refer to Bharatavarsa (chapter 27) and 
Purusottama-ksetra of which, they say, Vyasa told them elaborately, 
but they do not mention the Gautami-mahatmya which also precedes 
chapter 179 in our edition. So, it is clear that the mahatmya was 


* Haraprasad Sastri, Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., A.S.B., Vol. V, Preface, 
p. 97. 
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not originally there. In the Vehkatesvara edition it is placed at the 
end. This mahatmya was attached to the Brahma-P. later than 
the chapters on Orissa, for, the Naradiya-Purana (Venkatesvara 
edition, I, 92) which gives the contents of the present Brahma-P. 
including the mahatmyas of Purusottama-ksetra and Ekamra-k^tra, 
does not mention the Gautami-mahatmya. 

The Gautami-mahatmya does not seem to have been composed 
earlier than the loth century A.D. The story of Gautama’s bringing 
the Godavari (i.e. theGautami) is undoubtedly later than those in the 
Kurma-Purdna iJL, 16,95-123) and the Vardha-Purdna (chapter 71). 
The story of Bhagiratha [Brahma-P., 78) also is of very late origin. 
As no author has been found to draw upon this mahatmya, it is 
impossible to say anything definitely. 

Though a comparatively late work, the present Brahma-P. 
has not escaped additions and alterations. Some of its chapters 
have been lost. Vacaspatimiira’s numerous quotations on Avimukta 
ksetra-mahatmya show that the apocryphal Brahma-P. once con- 
tained a good number of chapters on this mahatmya. The Ndradtya- 
Purdna (I, 92) gives a list of contents of the apocryphal Brahma-P. 
This list includes the story of Rama which is not found in the printed 
editions. 

Excepting the chapters on Konarka, Ekamra-ksetra and 
Viraja-ksetra, the present Brahma-Pur ana is Vaisnava from beginning 
to end. There can be no doubt, therefore, about the Vaisnava 
authorship of the Purana. 

In this connection we should like to say a few words about the 
Smrti-contents of the real Brahma-Purdna which seems to have 
been lost. We have said that this Purana was regarded as one of the 
most authoritative works in the whole range of Puranic literature. 
The quotations made by the Nibandha-writers show that it was a 
rich store of Smrti-materials. A list of the multifarious Smrti- 
topics dealt with in this Purana is given below — 

[a] asrama-dharma, [b) acara and ahnika, (c) bhaksya- 
bhaksya, [d) bhojana-niyama, [e) dravya-suddhi, (/) 
6 auca, [g) sraddha, [h) asauca, [i) snana, (j) dana, 
[k) stri-dharma, (/) different kinds of sins, [m) prayas- 
citta, [n) vrata, and (0) masa-krtya. 

This list is based on the quotations made by Devanabhatta, 
Aniruddhabhatta, Jimutavahana, Ballalasena, Apararka, Haradatta, 
KuUukabhatta, Madanapala, Madhavacarya, Candesvara, Rudra- 
dhara, Raghunandana, and Nrsimha Vajapeyin. Almost all of them 
quote profusely from the Brahma-Purdna. 
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Appendix 

Of the numerous verses quoted by the Nibandha-writers from 
the ‘ Brahma-P. ’ the following have been traced in the present 
Brahma : — 


(1) Pardiara-hhd^ya Brahma-P. 

of Madhava- 
carya (ed. by 
Islampurkar), 

Vol. II, part ii, 

p. 209 = 215, 1366-137^ and 

I386-I39a. 

210 === 214, 29-31 (four 

lines are not 
found). 

p. 224 = 217, 48-50, 75^76^1, 

57, 596, 8o6-8ia 
and 83^2. 

266 == 217, 68-yia, 66-67, 

yybSoa and 45- 
47 - 

(2) Dolaydtrd-viveka 

of Sulapani 
(MS. No. 177c, 

Dacca Uni- 
versity Library), 
fol. 36 (line4)™ 63, 18. 

(3) Rdsaydtrd-viveka 

of Sulapani 
(MS. No. 3350, 

Dacca LTniver- 
sity Library), 
fol. 4a 67, lO-II 

(4) ^rdddha - viveka 

of §Mapani 
(MS. No. 151A, 

Dacca Univer- 
sity Library), 

fol. 246 ™ 220, 466-47^. 

fol. 2^a = 220, 456-47^. 

fol. 286 =: 220, 5i6-52a, The 

(twice) other quoted pas- 

sage is not found. 

(5) ^rdddhakriyd- 

kaumudl of 
Govindananda 
(Bibl. Ind. 

Series), 

p. 15 = 220, 28-30 (except 

30a). 


p. 16 

== 220, 183^184^1. 


(The line ‘ ama- 


mamsam, etc.' is 


not found.) 

p. 17 

= 220, 156-157^?, 158& 


and i826-i83«. 

p. 18 (twice) = 220, 170 and 1976- 


198a. 

p. 19 

= 220, i8o6-i8ia and 


161. (The line 


' vetr ah kuraip 


etc.' is not found.) 

p. 20 

= 220, i59-i6oa. 

p- 23 

= cf. 220, 162. 

p. 28 

220, 4. 

p. 42 

~ 220, 127-129. 

P -43 

= 221, 96a and 97a. 

p. 64 

= 219, 756. 

P- 74 

— 220, ii8^ii9«. 

p. 84 

= 219, 466-47^ and48. 

p. 84 

= cf. 219, 546 and 


62b. 

p. 122 

~ 219, 48 and 51. 

p. 141 

= 220, 1606. 

p. 142 

= 220, 162-164. 

p. 144 

■=-- 220, 167. 

P- 145 

= 220, 139-140. 

p. 148 

“ 219, 6ib. 

p. 172 

= 219, 69*^70^. 

p. 187 

== 219, 726-73^. 

p. 189 

= 219, 756. 

P- 203 

“ 219, 78. 

P. 206 

= 219, 79. 

p. 210 

— 219, 8i6-82a. 

p. 212 

219, 83. 

p. 258 

220, 5l6-52a. 

p. 263 

== 220, 51^-53^* 

p. 285 

--= 220, 456-48^. 

p. 300 

= 220, 53^-54« and 


55-56. 

(6) Ddnakriyd 

k a u- 

miidl 

of 

Govindanan d a 

(Bibl. 

lad. 

Series), 


P -49 

= 216, 18. 
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p. 52 = 216, 30. 

p. 43 = 218, 2 bh - 2 ya . 

p. 50 216, 12-13. 

(7) Smrti-tattva of 

Raghimandana 
(edited b y 
J i V a n and a 
Vidyasagara), 

Vol. I, p. 216= 220, 138. 
p. 404 = 29, 55-56. (One 

verse is not foiind.) 

( 8 ) Tlrtha-cintdmani 

of Vacaspati- 
misra (Bibl. 

Ind. Series), 

PP- 53-86 == 27, 2a. 

28, 1-2. (Four verses 
from ' santi 

tirthani, etc.* on 
p. 53 are not 
foimd.) 

69, 14-end (except 
26 and 39-40). 

70, 3-4«- 

42, 346-end (ex- 
cept 35^-36«). 

43» I-I3- 

45i 166 and 

176-C. 

45, 18-24, 53«, 54" 
79, 84-end and 
82a. 

48, 1-6 and 10- 
end. 

49, i-4oa, 416-51, 
54-56, and 576- 
end. 

50, 1-48 (one verse 
kundal a b h y a ip, 
etc. is not found), 
49-50fl and 51- 
end. 

51, 1-33^ and 37- 
end. 

P- 87 = 57, 1-7- 

pp. 88-92 = 57, 8-3oa, 32^-42, 

44-47, and 50-56. 
pp. 92-103 = 57, 57-end. 

58, 1-7. (Four 

verses ' tasmat- 
tani mimiiard^a, 


etc.* on p. 94 are 
not found.) 

58, 12-27, 286-29, 
306-58 and 626- 
end. 

59, I. (Two verses 
' sarvalaksana- 
satpyuktam, etc.* 
are not found.) 

59, 3-4, 6a, 276, 
286-300: and 846- 
end. 

60, i-ii. 

p. 104 = 57, 3-4. 

p. 105 -- 57, 8 and 13-14. 

p. 106 = 57, 22-23. 

pp. 107-108 =: 57, 33-37 and 39- 
40. 

p. 109 = 57, 58. 

p. Ill =60, 9-10. 

pp. 112-128 ™ 60, 12-end. (Two 

verses * Narayana- 
paro dharmo, etc.* 
on p. 113 and one 
line ‘ angus^he 
haste etc.* on 
p. 1 14 are not 
found.) 

61, i-end. 

62, 1-15, 186-21, 

and 226-end. 

(Three lines 

‘ nastikaya na 
vaktavyam etc.* 
are not found.) 

63, 1 - 7 - 

p. 130 = 60, 40-42a and 44- 

45 - 

p. 132 = 61, 14-16, z^a-b 

and 24. 

p. 133 = 61, 25 and 27-30. 

p. 134 = 61, 31-34. 

p. 135 = 61, 35-38. 

p. 138 = 63, 3 and 8-9. 

pp. 139-143 = 63, ii-end. 

64, i-end. 

pp. 143-154 = 65, 1-13, I5b~4ia, 

43-59. 65. 71. 72 

and 84-end. 

pp. 156-159 = 51, 29-32, 37 and 
42 - 45 - 

66 , 1-2, io-i3a and 
14-end. 
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p. 160 = 67, 3-5. 

pp. i6i->i 69 ^ 67, 2, 6-12, 136- 
22a and 23-80. 
(One verse ' durla- 
bham pavanam, 
etc.’ on p. 167 is 
not found.) 

68, 28-31, 32b, 35, 
bgb-yo, 73-75^ 
and 76, 

p. 175 ~ 177, 19, 24, 16 and 

17. (One verse 


' k^traj nan-ca' 
etc.’ is not found.) 
pp. 176-180 41, 106-11, 33b and 

5^78a. (Six lines 
‘ bhuktva tatra 
varan bhogan etc.' 
are not found.) 
ySb-SS, gib-g2, 89- 
90 and 93. 

pp. 180-182 28, 44-56^, 62b- 

end and 36b~62a, 
pp. 183-184 ^ 42, 1-7 and 9-10. 
p. 184 42, II. 




THE SIEGE OF CHITOR, 1533-35 A. D. 

By GoIvAP Chandra Raychaudhuri 

Writing about the political condition of India on the eve of his 
memorable invasion Babur refers to the powerful Hindu kingdoms of 
Mewar and Vijayanagar as of equal importance with the Turco- 
Afghan Sultanates of Delhi, Gujarat, the Deccan, Malwa and Bengal, 
Thanks to Robert Sewell and Krishna Sastri, the story of the 
Forgotten Hindu empire in the far south of India is no longer 
unfamiliar to students of history. But Mewar has hardly received 
its desert. We have no doubt the charming annals of Col. Tod. 
But these hardly satisfy the curiosity of the critical historian. 
Attempts have b^n made in recent times to supplement the great 
work of the learned Colonel, and new facts have come to light with 
the progress of antiquarian research. The present essay is an humble 
endeavour to throw some light on an important episode in the 
chequered history of Mewar which for several generations held aloft 
the beacon light of freedom amidst the encircling gloom of Turkish 
military aggression and of Rajput subservience. 

The reign of Vikramajit, son of Rana Sahga of Mewar, marks the 
closing scene of the long drama of rivalry between the Ranas of 
Mewar and the Sultans of Gujarat. Tod has the following account 
of this last phase of the struggle between the two powers. The 
young prince Vikramajit was ‘ insolent, passionate, and vindictive, 
and utterly regardless of that respect which his proud nobles rigidly 
exacted. Instead of appearing at their head, he passed his time 
among wrestlers and prize-fighters, on whom and a multitude of 
foot-soldiers he lavished those gifts and that approbation, to which 
the aristocratic Rajput, the equestrian order of Rajasthan, arrogated 
exclusive right.’ As a result of this extravagance Vikramajit soon 
became embroiled in a quarrel with his vassals which had momentous 
consequences for him and his kingdom. Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat 
took advantage of this disunion among the Rajputs to lead an army 
against the Rana in order to avenge the capture of his predecessor 
Muzaffar by prince Prithviraja of Mewar, son of a former king 
Rayamalla. It is said that after inflicting a defeat upon the R^a, 
who was encamped at Doicha in the Bundi territor3% he finally laid 
siege to the fortress of Chitor. The Rajputs offered a stubborn 
resistance, and we are told the thrilling tale of Jawahir Bai, the 
dowager queen of Rana Sanga, who ‘ to set an example of courageous 
devotion . . . clad in armour, headed a sally in which she was slain \ 
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The besiegers, however, steadily gained ground. In this moment of 
imminent danger the defenders ‘ had recourse to the expedient of 
crowning a king, as a sacrifice to the dignity of the protecting deity 
of Chitor ', and sent Udayasimha, the posthumous son of S^ga 
Rana ‘ out of the fort to Bundi. The ladies in the fort headed by 
* Karnavati, the mother of Vikramajit, performed the johar (a kind 
of self immolation). The annalist records that ' Every clan lost its 
chief, and the choicest of their retainers ; during the siege and in 
the storm thirty-two thousand Rajputs were slain. This is the 
second sdka of Chitor ’. 

We are also told that in her dire distress the mother of Vikramajit 
had appealed for help to her rdkhi band bhdi (a sort of adopted 
brother) Humay un , emperor of Delhi . The Timuri d sovereign ‘ proved 
himself a true knight, and even abandoned his conquests in Bengal 
when called on to redeem his pledge, and succour Chitor, and the 
widows and minor sons of Sanga R^a . . . He amply fulfilled his 
pledge, expelled the foe from Chitor, took Mandu by assault, and, 
as some revenge for her (i.e. of Mandu) king’s aiding the king of 
Gujarat, he sent for the Rana Vikramajit, whom, following their own 
notions of investiture, he girt with a sword in the captured citadel of 
his foe.' * 

Muhanota N^na Si, the minister of Maharaja Yasovanta Siriiha 
of Marwar, who wrote in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
gives the following account of the event mentioned above. In Sam. 
1599 (1589 ?) Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat laid siege to the fort of 
Chitor and took it. Ha<B Karmeti performed the johar, several 
Rajputs were killed. The emperor Humayun came to Chitor to 
help Vikramaditya, and after expelling Bahadur reinstalled the 
R 5 .na on the throne. In the Gujarat section of his book N^na Si 
gives the same information but does not mention the coming of 
Humayun. He says that after the departure of Bahadur to Gujarat 
the Sisodiyas drove away the Turks from Chitor. N6na Si also 
gives a vdta (account) from Charaua Asiyo Giradhara which deserves 
careful notice. In Sam. 1719 (?) Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat laid 
siege to the fortress of Chitor for the first time and surrounded it on 
all sides. Rana Vikramaditya was a mere boy . . . Several days 
after the siege the fort gave way on one side . . . Negotiation for 
peace was started . . . The Rana agreed to send Udayasimha for 
service. Bahadur taking Udayasimha with him went away. It is 
further stated that as the Sultan had no son he determined to convert 

* For a discussion of the date of the birth of Udayasimha, see I.H.Q., 1925, pp. 
220 f. 

* Crooke’s' Tod, vol. I, pp. 360 ff. 
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the Rajput prince to Muhammadanism and to leave the throne to 
him. The Rajputs, however, fled away with their prince when they 
came to know of this decision of the Sultan. Bahadur followed 
them quickly and again besieged Chitor.* 

A good deal of romance attaches to Tod’s account of the sdkd of 
Chitor given above. Furthermore it is apparent that the excellent 
annalist knows of only one single siege of Chitor by Sultan Bahadur 
of Gujarat while in reality the balance of evidence is in favour of 
the view that there were two distinct sieges undertaken by the 
same Sultan. The reason for the Sultan’s campaign against Mewar, 
as given by Tod, has not found credence among modern historians. 
An inscription of V.S. 1543 no doubt speaks of Rayamalla as having 
vanquished J aphara,* but he cannot be identified with Muzaff ar (II) 
of Gujarat, who ascended the throne in 1511 A.D. Doubts have 
also been thrown by competent critics on the story of Humayun’s 
coming to the help of the Rana on an appeal from his mother. 

The account given by Nena Si is short and to some extent 
may be based upon fact. The dates mentioned are however not 
correct.* The Muhammadan historians are silent about 
Udayasiihha’s being sent to Gujarat for service. But to reject 
the evidence of Nena Si on that ground alone, which is at best an 
argumentum ex silentio, is hardly justifiable. There is, however, 
reason to believe that the part of the story which refers to Bahadur’s 
attempt to convert Udayasimha to Muhammadanism in order to adopt 
him as his heir is not based on genuine tradition. The Sultan 
selected Muhammad Shah of Khandesh as his successor probably 
even before the siege of Raisen.'* We have absolutely nothing 
to suggest that Bahadur wanted to reverse the arrangement after 
the first siege of Chitor. The rest of the story of Giradhara and 
N^na Si may be accepted. It is to be noted that N^na Si gives 
the important detail about imperial assistance to the Rana and 
speaks of Humayun as coming to the help of Vikramajit. We shall 
discuss the matter further on. The Rajput chronicler also refers 


‘ Muhandta Nena St Ki Khydta, translated by Ramanarayana Dugada, part I, 
PP- 53 ff- 

* Ep. Ind., XX, App. p. 1 18. 

It should be noted that an inscription of V.S. 1505 gives the title Ranamalla 
to Kshetrasiihha and speaks of him as having defeated the lord of the Gurjara 
country (Ep. Ind., XX, App. p. in). Kshetrasiihha was probably a contemporary 
of Muzaff ar I of Gujarat. 

® In the Gujarat section of his book Nena Si gives Falgtm Sudi i, 1589 V.S. as 
the date of the first siege of Chitor. This niore or less agrees with the date of the 
first siege of Chitor by Bahadur. 

* M-i-Sikandarl, FazluUah LutfuUah Faridi, pp. 202, 206. Silhadi was alive at 
that time. 
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to two distinct sieges undertaken by Bahadur and in this he receives 
corroboration from Muslim writers. 

The Mirdi-i-Sikandan records that one chief ambition of Sultan 
Bahadur was to conquer Chitor. It is related that Bahadur, when yet 
a prince, was very much annoyed at certain arrangements for suc- 
cession made by his father. Being in danger of his life he determined 
to leave Gujarat. Before his departure he saw his patron saint 
Kutb-ul-aktab, who pressed him to ask for a boon. The prince 
rephed, ‘ Except the conquest of Chitor, I have no other wish, 
because the Rana of Chitor has very much harassed the Musalmans 
of Ahmednagar, killing them, plundering their property, and taking 
them prisoners’.* The saint of course granted the boon. In 
spite of this, the relation between Mewar and Gujarat during the 
early years of Bahadur’s reign was harmonious and friendly. Just 
after his departure from Gujarat (in 1524) the prince went to Chitor 
where he was warmly welcomed by Rana S^ga. The mother * 
of the Rana called him her ‘ son ’. It is said that while at Chitor 
Bahadur nearly lost his life when he killed a nephew of the Rana. 
The timely intervention of the Rana and his mother, however, saved 
him from the angry Rajputs.* In 1527, Sahga sent his son Vikra- 
majit with suitable presents to Bahadur, who had now become 
the Sultan of Gujarat.* The son of the Rana was received most 
graciously and remained for some time in Gujarat. This happy 
relation continued even after the accession of Ratnasiihha, eldest 
son of Sahga, to the throne of Mewar in 1528. In 1528-29 Bharun, 
son of Prithviraja, and nephew of Sanga, came with his followers 
and entered the service of the Sultan.* In 1530-31, Ratnasiihha 
sent emissaries to plead for Jagmal, brother of the Raja of Bagada, 
who had revolted from the Sultan and taken shelter with the Rana. 
Jagmal was granted pardon and was assigned half of Bagada.* 
Soon after this when Sultan Mahmud II of Malwa attacked some 
of the possessions of Ratnasiihha, the latter sent envoys to Bahadur 
complaining against the unfriendly attitude of the ruler of Malwa. ^ 

^ Ibid., p. 139. Bahadur refers to an incursion of Rana Sahga in the territory 
of Gujarat in the time of Muzaffar II. 

® Or wife according to another version. Bayley, p. 372. 

* Faridi, p. 140. As we shall see it was probably the mother of Vikramajit 
who saved the life of Bahadur. 

* Tab-i-Akhari, translated by B. De. MSS., p. 472. Faridi, p. 158. 

® Tab-i-Akbari, De, 474. The M-i-S says that Prithviraja, the brother of 
Rana Sahga, came to the Sultan and became enrolled among his vassals (Faridi, p. 162) . 
Rajput tradition makes Prithviraja a brother of Sahga who died in the life time 
of his father (Crooke’s Tod, I, pp. 341, 348). Can Bharun be a variant of Vanavira ? 

* Faridi, p. 165. Tab-i-Akbari, De, p. 476. 

’ Faridi, p. 165. 
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Finally, when Bahadur marched on his way to attack Mahmud, 
Ratnasimha and Silhadi came to pay their respect to him and were 
honoured with robes and other presents. Dimgarsi and Jajarsi, 
two wakils of the Rana, remained with the Sultan, and it is per- 
missible to conjecture that the Mewar army took part in the siege 
of Mandu.^ 

Some time after the investment of Mandu Sultan Bahadur 
had some misunderstanding with Silhadi, imprisoned him and 
also besieged his fort of Raisen. Bhupat, son of Silhadi, appealed 
to the ruler of Chitor for help which was readily granted as the 
Raisen chieftain was a near relation of the Rana. Recent researches 
have thrown a flood of light upon the traditional version of Tod, 
and have shown that Bahadur was provoked to attack Chitor by 
the Rana's interference in the affairs of Raisen.* The Rana there- 
fore sent his brother Vikramajit at the head of forty thousand 
picked horse and artillery and innumerable infantry to raise the 
siege of Raisen, and probably himself joined the forces later on.® 
The Sultan became very much enraged at the conduct of the Rana, 
and sent Muhammad Klhan Asiri and Tmad-ul-Mulk against the 
Rana’s brother. Very soon the Sultan himself joined his forces, 
and compelled the Rana to fall back. The Tabqdt-i-Akbari says 
that the ruler of Chitor sent envoys with the following message : 

‘ The Rana was one of the servants of the threshold, and his object 
in coming to these parts, was that he should advance his foot by 
way of intrusion and ask for the pardon of Silhadi.’ The Sultan 
replied, ‘ At present his forces and grandeur are greater than mine. 
If he had submitted a petition without fighting, he would of course 
have attained his objects.’ The Mirdt-i-Sikandan also says the 
same thing and adds that the Rana pleaded that he had sent his 
brother Vikramajit ‘ to entreat the Sultan on his (Silhadi’s) behalf, 
hoping to produce kindness in the Sultan’s mind for him. If the 
Sultan so desired, Vikramajit would seek the (Sultan’s) presence.’ 

^ Ibid., p. 165 ; Tab-i-Akbari, De, p. 478. 

* For an account of Silhadi, see Cal. Rev., 1934, pp. 299 ff. 

* Faridi, pp. 172 f. The Mirat does not mention the name of the Rana. But 
in the preceding pages we are distinctly given to rmderstand that Ratnasiinha 
had already succeeded Rana Sahga. Vikramajit is called in the M-i-S as the reigning 
Rana’s son which is evidently a mistake. He was the younger brother of Ratna- 
simha. Haig, Ross and Ojha think that the siege of Raisen took place in the reign 
of Vikramajit. {Camb. Hist. Ind., Ill, pp. 328 f., 530 f. ; Udayapura Rdjya kd Itihdsa 
by G. H. Ojha, p. 394 f.). The account of the Mirdt-i-S makes it distinctly clear 
that Vikramajit was as yet a prince. 

That the Rana also joined the army is made clear from the fact that he retired 
' from the camp in which he then was ’. Faridi, p. 173. The Tab-i-Akbari does not 
mention that Vikramajit was sent in advance. 
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The Sultan said, ‘Let him come’. The agents who were really 
sent as spies by the Rana returned and informed him of the military 
superiority of the Sultan. The Rana, therefore, fled to Chitor with- 
out giving battle to the Sultan.^ Bahadur followed him up to the 
gates of Chitor and only postponed the siege in consideration of the 
immediate investment of Raisen which capitulated in the month 
of Ramzan 938 A.H. (April-May, 1532). The implacable resent- 
ment of the Sultan manifested itself in attacks upon Gagraun and 
Mandasor® — dependencies of Chitor since the days of Rana Sahga. 
The siege of Chitor was again delayed by the coming of the rains. 

The threatened attacks of the Portuguese in Diu next engaged 
the attention of the Sultan and compelled him to go post-haste to 
Diu to deal with his Christian enemy. The Portuguese, however, 
fled away even before the arrival of the Sultan. Being thus relieved 
from danger on that side Bahadur began preparations for the siege 
of Chitor. Arms and ammunitions and a great Egyptian cannon 
were sent to Mandu to be employed in the siege. Several thousand 
picked veterans were enlisted and ordered to join the camp. 
Muhammad Khan Asiri was asked to come from Khandesh. The 
author of the 'Parikh-i-Bahadurshahi, who witnessed the siege and 
whom Sikandar quotes, says that the Sultan had sufficient men 
and siege apparatus to have besieged four such places as Chitor. 
Tod says, ‘ This was the most powerful effort hitherto made by the 
Sultans of Central India, and European artillerists are recorded 
in these annals as brought to the subjugation of Mewar 

Muhammad Khan iVsiri and Khudaw^d Khan were ordered to 
march upon Chitor. When they arrived at Mandasor they were 
met by the envoys of the Rana. It was submitted that ‘ whatever 
the Rana holds of the Malwa territory he will rehnquish ; whatever 
tribute may be imposed on him he will pay ; whatever duty is imposed 
on him he will perform, and he acknowledges himself a subject of 
the Sultan, and will never be disobedient, but will submit himself 
to every ordinance of the Sultan, as is right and proper ’. Sikandar 
says, ‘Sultan Bahadur, however, remembered the Rana’s rash 
and foolish doings in the matter of sending aid to Silhadi, and he had, 
therefore, resolved upon the conquest of Chitor and rejected the 
Rana's petition.*" He ordered Tatar Khan, grandson of Sultan Buhlul 


* Faridi, p. 173. 2 paridi, p. 177. 

* As already stated Tod knew only of one siege and strictly speaking his re- 
marks apply to the Sultan’s second attack on Chitor. 

* Local Muhammadan Dynasties of Gujarat by Bayley, p. 370. As is to be noted 
the M-i-S does not make mention of the name of the Rana. The problem arises 
who was the ruler of Chitor at this time. We have already tried to show that it 
was probably Ratnasimha who sent aid to Silhadi at the time of the siege of Raisen. 
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IvOdi of Delhi, to proceed to Chitor and also asked Muhammad Khan 
Asiri and Khudawand Khan to follow him. When Tatar Khan 
reached Chitor he expected that the Rana would give battle, but 
no opposition seems to have been offered at first.* On the 
14th Rajab 939 (9th Feb., 1533) the lower fortification was captured, 
and very soon two of the seven gates of Chitor also fell. Bahadur 
joined his army by a forced march and gave directions for the use 
of battering guns. The fort was surrounded on all sides, and detach- 
ments of troops were sent to ravage the country sides. The Tahaqdt- 
i-Akbari says that the brave souls from both sides performed gallant 
deeds but the victory fell to the Gujaratis. Through the skill of Rumi 
Khan, the finest artillery man of the age, walls were battered to 
pieces and the fort could no longer withstand the siege. The mother 
of Vikramajit, who was the chief wife of Rana Sahga, sued for peace 
through the medium of Bhupat Rai, her son-in-law, who seems to 
have been in the camp of Bahadur.® She submitted the following ; — 
‘ My son has long served the Sultan. He went from this place 
to Gujarat, and paid respects to the Sultan.® I, therefore, as 

The definite act of disobedience and the rash and foolish doings in the matter of sending 
aid to Silhddt can therefore properly be ascribed to Ratnasiraha rather than 
to Vikramajit. A presumption arises, therefore, that Ratnasimha was alive even 
at this time. Pandit Ojha refers to an inscription of Vikramajit, dated Vai^akha 
§udi II, 1589 V.S. wliich, if a current year, corresponds to April 15th, 1532. It thus 
evidently clashes with our contention and makes Vikramajit the Rana of Chitor 
even at the time of the siege of Raisen. If, however, the inscription refers to the 
expired year then the date falls on 3rd May, 1533, ^ind in no way clashes wdth 
the Muslim account. We are inclined to accept the latter date until the publication 
of the epigraph in question removes all doubt. 

When did then Ratnasimha die ? The T ab-i-Akbari informs us that the siege 
of Chitor lasted for three months (De's MSS. p. 516). The M-i-S says that Bahadur 
left Chitor on the 24th March, 1533. We are therefore led to think that the siege 
actually began sometime in the beginning of January, 1533. If Vikramajit was 
the Rana of Chitor at the time of the siege then Ratnasimha's death must be placed 
before January, 1533. The event must have also happened after Rabi-ul-akhir, 939 
(November, 1532) when Muhammad Khan Asiri and IChudawand Khan were ordered 
to march upon Chitor. 

Pandit Ojha says that the Amar-Kdvya MS. gives the date V.S. 1587 for the 
death of Ratnasimha. That does not seem to be correct in the light of Muslim 
evidence. 

It is interesting to note that Badaoni (Rankin, p. 452), Nizam-ud-din (De, vol. II, 
p. 47) and some MSS. of Firishta (Briggs, II, p. 74) say that Bahadur was fighting 
with Rana Sanga. But Rana Sanga died about five years before the siege in 1528 
(Mrs. Beveridge, Memoir, p. 612). 

^ Faridi, p. 178. 

^ An Arabic History of Gujarat, p. 227. M 4 -S says that Bhupat and Alp Khan 
were placed by Bahadur on one side of Chitor. (Faridi, p. 179.) 

* Probably refers to Vikramajit's visit to the court of Gujarat in 1527, when 
he was sent by his father Rana Sanga. 
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an aged woman, humbly beg that the Sultan will forgive his faults, 
and, as my hfe is bound up in his, by granting his fife the Sultan 
will also renew mine, and confer on him an incalculable boon. Hence- 
forth he will be faithful and devoted to service ; he will not be dis- 
obedient in any matter, and will faithfully and energetically do 
his duty when he may be ordered. Several towns of the territory 
of Mandu have been in his possession since the time of the 
Sultan Mahmud ; those he offers to surrender. The golden girdle 
and the jewelled crown and cap which belonged to Sultan Mahmud, 
the value of which jewellers are unable to estimate, these which 
were won on the day of the victory over that Sultan, and one 
hundred lakhs of tankas, and a hundred horses with gold- worked 
bridles, and ten elephants, he presents as tribute to your Majesty.’ 

Sikandar says, ‘ The Sultan considered it politic, under the 
circumstances, to accede to the proposals. He had regard more- 
over to the prayer of the Rana’s mother, and remembered the 
service which she had rendered to him when she withheld the 
Rajputs from destroying him by threatening to take her own hfe, 
when he was in his youthful days a fugitive from his brother, Sikandar 
Khan, and killed the Rana's nephew at the feast The Sultan 
retired from Chitor on the 24th March, 1533. Nizam-ud-din says 
that after laying siege to the fort for some time ‘ owing to certain 
matter, he (Bahadur) made an amicable settlement and returned 
to Ahmedabad ’ ®. The author does not make it clear what were 
these certain matters that induced the Sultan to make an amicable 
settlement. It is to be seen that he accepted almost exactly the 
same terms which were offered by Ratnasimha at Mandasor just 
before the siege began. Surely this statement of Nizam-ud-din 
requires some explanation which we are unable to offer in the present 
state of our knowledge. It has been already noted that N^na 
Si following Asiyd Giradhara gives some additional details about 
the terms of peace, and says that Udayasiihha was sent as a hostage 
with Bahadur. 

For about two years after the siege Mewar was immune from 
any outside attack. Pandit Ojha says that the Rana during this 
period refused to conduct himself properly and continued to give 


^ Local Muhammadan Dynasties of Gujarat, Bayley, p. 372. Faridi's text 
is very brief on his point. It simply says that * as the petition from the mother 
of the Rana was reasonable, the Siiltan agreed to it and taking tribute, on the 27th 
Shaban retired from Chitor.’ The terms of the peace also find corroboration from 
Nizam-ud-din, Haji Dabir and Firishta. 

2 Tah-i-Akhari, p. 802 (De’s MS.). Did Bahadur retire for fear of Humayun 
who came to Gwalior at this time ? 
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offence to his vassals. Some of these discontented nobles went 
over to Bahadur and began to incite the Sultan to invade Chitor. 
About this time Mirza Muhammad Zaman, the son-in-law of Babur, 
who was imprisoned by Humayun, fled from custody and took refuge 
with Bahadur. Thus a quarrel began between the two Sultans, 
and Bahadur thinking it necessary to invest the strong fort of Chitor 
again laid siege to it.* 

The Char ana Giradhara says that the flight of Udayasimha 
induced Bahadur to besiege Chitor for a second time.* 

Sikandar says that the desire of conquering Chitor again took 
possession of the heart of Sultan Bahadur when he returned to 
Mandu after subduing Nizam-ul-Mulk of the Deccan.® 

As a matter of fact the second siege of Chitor by Bahadur 
seems to have been a part of a wider scheme. Abul Fazl says, 

‘ It is not unknown to the circumspect that Sultan Bahadur was 
ever engaged in high-flying imaginings, and was always holding 
in his palate the bruised thorn of evil wishes His court became 
the asylum of discontented Afghans headed by Tatar Khan, son 
of Ala-ud-din, son of Bhulul, Sultan of Delhi. Tatar Khan was 
ever engaged in kindling the ambition of Bahadur and was trying 
to persuade him to make an attack upon Delhi. But the latter 
at first refused to lend an ear to it. 

The coming of Mirza Muhammad Zaman to the court of Gujarat 
raised fresh hopes in the mind of Sultan Bahadur who now 
told Tatar Khan that he was prepared to attack the ruler of Delhi. 
He sent twenty krors of Gujarati coins to Ranthambhor to raise 
an army under the leadership of Tatar Khan. Ala-ud-din, father 
of Tatar Khan, was sent to Kalinjar to create disturbances. Burban- 
ul-Mulk was instructed to make an attempt upon the Punjab at 
the head of a Gujarati army. Abul Fazl says that Bahadur divided 
his forces with the idea that the imperial army would be thrown 
into confusion. Tatar Khan was ordered to make a direct attack 
upon Delhi and Bahadur ‘ keeping both aloof from and in touch 
with him, addressed himself to the siege of Chitor so that he might 
both capture the fortress and be an intermediary for helping the 
Dudiyans when occasion occurred’. The geographical situation 
of the two important fortresses of Chitor and Ranthambhor which 
lie on the way from Gujarat to Delhi or Agra made their capture 
by the rulers of either of the belhgerent powers the most important 


^ Udayupura rdjya kd Itihdsa, p. 397. 

* Mahanota N^na si ki khyata, p. 54. 

* Faridi, p. 180. 

* Akbar-ndma, Beveridge, p. 293. 
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preliminary in an offensive warfare.* That the siege of Chitor 
was not an end in itself is made amply clear by Abul Fazl who says, 
‘ Sultan Bahadur, under the pretext of besieging Chitor, had gathered 
a large body of men under Tatar Khan, .... and that he was enter- 
taining wild proj ects ’ . 

It is well known that the action of Bahadur evoked strong 
protest from Humayun and there was an exchange of letters between 
them. Haji Dabir says that in reply to Humayun’s second letter 
Bahadur wrote as follows : — 

‘ There are five justifications for entering on war : firstly, the 
foundation of a dynasty ; secondly, the protection of a dynasty ; 
thirdly, defence against aggression ; fourthly, an appeal for help 
from one State to another ; the fifth is not a good one, for it may 
be an unwarrantable attack, a love of conquest or plunder, dis- 
obedience and so forth. But with me it is none of these. I have 
merely distributed money with the desire to make a holy war and 
to raise the standard of faith.’* All our authorities including 
Haji Dabir, however, make it clear that Bahadur collected men 
to attack the Mughals. 

No details about the second siege of Chitor have been pre- 
served by the Muhammadan historians. Rumi Khan was again 
charged with the task of battering the walls, and was promised as 
a reward the governorship of Chitor. The fort surrendered on 
the 3rd Ramzan 941 A.H. (8th March, 1535). The Rajput chronicles 
state that many Rajputs fell on that occasion and Rani Karmavati, 
mother of Vikramajit, performed the Johar. Haji Dabir says that 
Bahadur repaired all the damages done to the fort and it was made 
more strong with cannons, etc. The amirs having objected to the 
appointment of Rumi Khan, Mahk Nassan was placed in charge of 
the fort.* 

We have already pointed out that both Tod and Nena Si ascribe 
to Humayun the reinstatement of Vikramajit on the throne of 
Chitor. It cannot be doubted that Humayun advanced towards 
Chitor at this time with the object of confronting Bahadur. Khafi 
Khan says that letters were exchanged between the two Sultans 
which had for their object the help to be rendered to the Rana.* 


^ Ranthambhor was captured by Bahadur immediately after the first siege of 
Chitor. We should also note that Chitor and Ranthambhor were captured by Akbar 
before his conquest of Gujarat. The conquest of Gujarat also necessitated for 
Ala-ud-din Khalji the reduction of these forts. 

® An Arabic History of Gujarat, Index, p. xxxv. 

® Ibid., p. 239. 

* Muntakhab-ut-Lubdb, p. 74. 
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Firishta also giveS^some verses which point to the same conclusion.* 
The emperor at first refrained from attacking Bahadur as he was 
engaged in fighting with the infidels. Afterwards he defeated 
Bahadur and returned to Agra by way of Chitor.* It is difficult 
to believe that at this time when he was confronted with a hostile 
Gujarati governor in Chitor, and the rebellion and evil designs 
of his brother Mirza Askari, Humayun stayed at or near Chitor 
for any length of time to drive away the Gujaratis from that place. 
The Mirdt-i-Sikandari mentions Shamsher-ul-Mulk as the governor 
of Chitor when Humayun went back to Agra from Malwa. It also 
says that Amin Nas, governor of Ranthambhor, Shamsher-ul-Mulk, 
governor of Chitor, and Burham-ul-Mulk, governor of Ajmir, effecting 
a junction fell upon the Mughals and drove them back.® 

The question may properly be asked — is there no foundation 
for the story that an appeal was made to Humayun to come to the 
rescue of Chitor ? Sir E. D. Ross says, ‘ According to Rajput legend 
Jawahir Bai, the queen mother of Rathor race, sent Humayun 
a bracelet, in accordance with the chivalrous custom of Rajasthan, 
adopting him as her champion against Bahadur, but the legend 
is inconsistent with the Muslim chronicles and with the conduct 
of Humayun, who, despite the gross provocation which he had 
received, would not attack a brother Muslim while he was engaged 
in fighting with the misbelievers.’ Sir W. Haig also rejects the 
story in almost identical language, ‘ There is no truth in the Rajput 
story of the despatch of the rdkhi to Humayun by the yovmg Rana's 
mother, and of the latter’s chivalrous response, for though he 
had received gross provocation from Bahadur, he punctiliously 
refrained from attacking him while he was engaged in warfare 
against the “misbelievers”.’® 


* Briggs, II, p. 74. 

Humayun addressed the following verse to Bahadur : — 

‘ O thou, the ravager of Chitor 
In what way would thou subdue infidels ? 

Knowest thou, that while employed at Chitor, 

A king cometh to subdue thee/ 

Bahadur wrote the following in reply ; — 

* I who am the ravager of Chitor, 

Will conquer the idolators by valour, 

And he who dares not succour Chitor, 

Shall see in what way he himself be conquered/ 

Other authorities also make mention of these letters. But they do not 
say that these related to the question of rendering any help to the Rana. 

* Akhar-nama, I, p, 321. 

* M4-S, Faridi, p. 197 f. ^ C.HJ., pp, 330, 531. 
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Tod's account of the advance of Humayun Co help the Ra^ia 
at the time of the final capture and the crowning of Vikramajit at 
Mandu seems incre^ble. But both Sir E. Rose and Sir W. Haig 
overlook the fact that there were two distinct sieges and the R^§. 
or his mother may well have appealed to Humayun at the time of 
the first siege. Referring to the first siege Firishta distinctly mentions 
the fact that the governor of the fort of Chitor being attacked 
by Bahadur sought the protection of Vikramajit. Humayun started 
from Delhi in order to chastise Bahadur and help the R^a, but after 
going as far as Gwalior, and spending two months there returned 
to Agra. The Rana being hopeless of receiving any help from 
Humayun gave a crown jewel and other valuable presents to Bahadur 
and thus induced him to raise the siege.' That Humayun went 
just at this time to Gwalior is also evidenced by both Khondmir 
and Gul-badan.* Khafi Khan also says that Vikramajit sought 
help from Humayun when Bahadur went to Chitor. But though 
the Emperor went to that side he did not help the Rana.® 

Was there an}'^ reason why Vikramajit should seek help from 
Humayun ? Our position would be clear if we bear in mind the 
relation between Vikramajit and Babur, the father of Humayun. 
It is stated in the Memoirs of Babur that Vikramajit, who was 
at Ranthambhor with his mother after the death of his father, sent 
emissaries to Babur ‘ to indicate his submission and obeisance and ask 
a subsistence allowance of seventy lakhs for him, it had been settled 
at that time parganas to the amount asked should be bestowed 
on him . . .’ Vikramajit also offered to give the crown and the belt 
of Mahmud Khalji II of Malwa to Babur, who promised Shamsabad 
in exchange for Ranthambhor.* 

Shortly afterwards Babur again records, ‘ Hamusi . . was joined 
with Vikramajit's former and later envoys in order that pact 
and agreement for the surrender of Ranthambhor and for the condi- 
tion of Vikramajit’s service might be made in their own way and 
custom. Before our men returned he was to see and learn and 
make sure of matters ; this done if that person (Vikramajit) stood 
fast to his spoken words I for my part promised that God bringing 
it aright I would set him in his father’s place as Rana of Chitor.’ ‘ 


' Briggs, II, p. 74. Briggs’ rendering is a bit defective. I have adopted 
B. De’s note in the Tab-i-Akbari. 

* Elliot, V, p. 124. HumayUn-nama, Mrs. Beveridge, pp. 115, 116. 

® Muntakhab-ut-Babab, p. 73. Khafi Khan, Badaoni and Nizam-ud-din 
place the first siege of Chitor in 940 A.H. after the flight of Muhammad Zaman. 
But this date is probably incorrect. The evidence of Haji Dabir and .^^ilfandar is 
to be preferred in this respect. 

* Babur-nama, Beveridge, p. 612. ® Ibid., p. 616. 
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The extant Memoirs do not give us any account of the report 
made by the envoys who were sent by Babur to make inquiries 
into the matters of Vikramajit. Neither do we know as to what 
extent the contract between Babur and Vikramajit was carried 
out actually. It is perhaps certain that Babur did not invade 
Mewar on behalf of the younger son of Rana Sahga, The crown and 
the belt of the Malwa Sultan were also not given to Babur. There 
is, however, evidence to suggest that the Timurid emperor extended 
his protection to Vikramajit. While giving an account of the 
revenue of Hindustan Babur mentions ‘ Bikramajit of Rantambur ’ 
as one of the rajas paying revenue and ‘ who as obedient from old, 
receives allowance and maintenance’.* Is it therefore altogether 
impossible that Vikramajit appealed to the son of his patron for 
help and the latter responded though (as pointed out by Khafi 
Khan) he did not or could not afford any effective assistance ? 

* Ibid., p. 521. 




THE BENGALI COMMENTATORS ON THE 
AMARA-KO$A 

By Nalini Nath Dasgupta 

It is now almost a settled fact that Amara-Siihha, a Buddhist 
by denomination, wrote his lexicon (Kosa) in the fourth century 
A.D.* That lexicon in course of time gained immense popularity 
in Bengal, and evoked quite a large number of commentaries on it. 
All the commentaries, however, are not preserved, and even of those 
that are preserved, we have not the knowledge of all, lying hidden 
as many of them are in private collections, and sequestered nooks, 
or worm-worn rickstands of manuscripts. Again, in case of many 
of the known ones, it is very difficult, in the absence of positive 
informations, to decide if their authors were really Bengali or not. 

The Tibetan encyclopaedia, Tangyur, contains the translation 
of a commentary on the Amara-Kosa by one Subhuticandra.® If he 
be identical with Subhuti-palita, from whom Anandagarbha of 
Magadha studied the Yogatantra, he is, according to the testimony 
of the Pag-Sam-Jon, a Bengali,* and, if so, perhaps the earhest 
known Bengali commentator of Amara-Kosa. 

If the identification is not tenable, it is Sarvananda who came 
to take that place. He hailed from the village of Vandyaghata 
in Radha (W. Bengal) , and was the son of one Artihara. His commen- 
tary entitled ‘ Tika-Sarvasva ', was written in Saka 1082, or A.D. 1159. 
No MS. of this commentary has been discovered in Bengal, but the 
‘ Tikd-Sarvasva ’ was noticed in Dr. Burnell’s ‘ Catalogue of the 
Taiijore MSS ’, and in Mr. Opert's ‘ List of Sanskrit MSS. in Southern 
India and this is probably the commentary that has been referred 
to as the ‘ Amara-Vyakhyana ’ by ‘ Vandigata ’, in the ‘ Catalogue 
of Sanskrit MSS. in Mysore and Coorg ’ by Mr. Lewis Rice.* The 
MS. noticed by the late MM. H. P. Sastri * came from Nepal. The 


* See K. G. Oka’s Introduction to Ksirasvamin's Cora, on the Amarka-kosa, 
Poona 1913, pp. 7-8 ; also Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 216. 

® Catalogue Du fonds Tibetain De la Bibliotheque Rationale, par P. Cordier, 
Troisi^me partie, Paris, 1915, p. 465. 

® Pag Sam Jon Zang, by Sumpa Elhan-Po Ye^ Pal Jor, 1747 A.D. ed. S. C. 
Das, Cal., 1908, Index, p. xii. 

‘ Vol. II, Madras, 1885, p. 689. 

* Bangalore, 1884, pp. 290-91. 

« Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Second series, Vol. IV, Cal., 1911, No. loi, pp. 76-77. 
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‘ Tika-Sarvasva ’ is now published,* and the BengaU commentator’s 
product is found to contain a good many Bhasa words, more than 
300 in number (see Vahgfya Sahitya Parisad Patrika, 1326 B.S., 
No. 2). 

In the collection of the Dacca University, there is a commentary 
on the Amara-Kosa, which is, we are told, on the same lines as 
those of Sarvananda, and which ends with the ‘ Vaisya-Pradhana- 
Varga But who wrote it, and when, remains unknown. 

To the authorship of Trilocana Dasa is attributed a commentary 
on the Amara-Kosa,® and his identity with Trilocana Ddsa, the reputed 
writer of the gloss (panjika) on the Katantra-vrtti of Durgasimha, 
appears indubious. Son of Megha, and fattier of Gadadhara, 
Trilocana is not a modern writer, as is sometimes supposed, 
notably by the late Pandita Umesa Candra Vidyaratna.^ He is 
quoted in the ‘ Kavya-K 4 madhenu ’ of Vopadeva in the latter half 
of the 13th century, while a MS. of his ‘ Katantra-vrtti-panjika, ’ 
in Nagari character, is dated in Ira Sam 156, equivalent to 1273 A.D.* 
He probably belonged to the 12th century, and might have been 
more or less a contemporary of Sarvananda. 

It may not be out of place to refer here to the ' Trikanda-Sesa ’ 
of Purusottamadeva, although it is not a commentary on, but rattier 
a supplement, in three chapters, to the Amara-Kosa. Purusottama, 
the lexicographer, is, we need not doubt, the Buddhist gram- 
marian of that name, whose Scholium (Bhasa-vrtti) on Panini’s 
aphorisms, excluding those texts that appertain to the Vedic dia- 
lects, was written, according to his commentator, Srstidhara, at the 
command of king Daksmanasena (Baksmanasenasya rajna ajnaya).* 
Commentators are not always reliable in such cases ; for instance, 
Ananta Pandita, the commentator of the ‘ Arya-Saptasati ’ of 
Govardhana, wrongly explains the expression ' Senakulatilaka- 
bhupati ’ of verse 39 of that poem as alluding to the king 
Pravarasena (of Kasmira), the auttior of the ‘ Setu But in case 
of Purusdttama, we know that the introduction of his ‘ Varna- 
desana ' reads as follows ; — 


* Ed. Ganapati Sastri, Madras, 1911 and 1917. 

^ Ind. Ant., 1928, p. 2. 

* Miscellaneous Essays, by H. T. Colebrooke, Cowell’s edition, Vol. II, London, 
1873, ‘ preface to the author’s edition of the Amara-kosa ’, footnote, pp. 52-53. 

* J&ti-tattva-varidhi, Cal, 1902, p. 241. 

^ Catalogue of Palm-leaf and selected Paper MSS., belonging to the Durbar 
Library, Nepal, by H. P. Sistri, Vol. II, Cal., 1915, p. 89, No. Ill, 397 B. 

* See Bhasa vrtti, published by the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. 

’’ N.S.P.. pp. 13-14. 
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“ Sri-Purusottama devasya Desanayam nisamyatam 
Varna-viplava-rasaya nrpajneva gariyasi 

tatha Gaudadi-lipi-sadharanyad 

hindira-gudakesadau hakara dakarayor- 
-bhrantaya upajayante ’ * 

Since he was thus intimately acquainted with the peculiarities 
of the writings of the people of Gauda (Bengal), and again gives 
forth that he wrote the work at the instance of a king (nrpajneva), 
it appears that the statement of Srstidhara that he wrote the ‘ Tri- 
kanda-^esa ’ at the command of Baksmanasena, king of Bengal, 
is not beside the mark. It is curious that the late MM. H. P. Sastri 
spoke of having found a MS. of the ‘ Trikanda-Sesa’, the characters 
of which resembled, so far as he could call to remembrance, those 
of the copper-plate grant of Dharmaditya, obtained from Barisal ® 
(PFaridpur). 

The next commentator to be mentioned is Vrhaspati 
Rayamukuta, who composed his commentary, ‘ Pada-candrika 
in 6aka 1353, equivalent to A.D. 1431. A native of West Bengal 
(Radha), Vrhaspati was in the court of JalMu-d-din, the renegade 
son of Rajd-Ganesa. The ‘ Pada-candrika ' is a copious commentary 
and cites a large number of authors and works, the names whereof 
have been arranged alphabeticalh’^ in the Report on the Search 
for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombaj' Presidency during the year 1883-84 
by (Sir) R. G. Bhandarkar.* Pandita Durga Prasada, who pre- 
pared the list, misunderstood Vrhaspati to be a native of Kasmira.* 
The idea of the late MM. Kara Prasada Sastri that the ‘ Pada-candrika ’ 
was composed in collaboration with the Bengali jurist, Srikara Acarya* , 
has been exposed to be quite erroneous by the late Rai Bahadur 
M. M. Cakravartti.* It has also to be noted here that the author 
of the commentar^q ' Vyakhyamrta ', on the Amara-Kosa, was 
the Maithila Srikara Acarya,^ and not the Bengah jurist of that 
name, as is sometimes conjectured.* 

I have got with me a commentary on Amara’s text by one 
Durlabha-vallabha, perhaps an unknown name. The MS. is in- 
complete and breaks abruptly at page 123, with the Brahmavarga, 
but the work is old and exhaustive. Durlabha-vallabha calls himself 
[ Jyotir-vilvija-candramah-Kavivarah ’, and the date of composition 
is given in the beginning as ‘ ^akecacaksarasarodacandre ’, which 

* India Office, No. 1475. 

* Proceedings of the As. Soc., Bengal, 1900, April, p. 79. 

* pp. 61-65, 467-73, 473-78. * Ibid., p. 479. 

* Sihitya Parisad Patrik 4 , 1321, p. 270. 

* J.A.S.B., 1915, p. 243, footnote. ^ Ibid- p. 243. 

® See Vi^vakosa, ed. N. N. Vasu; Navya-Bharata, 1307 B-S., Sra^^ana, p. 180. 
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I am unable to work out. But some of the authorities quoted 
in the commentary are Vidyidhara, Jimhta-vihana, the RS.miya:^ia, 
Vyadi, Samba-Pur&na, VAyu-Purana Mahesvara, KsirasvA^, 
Tarapala, Pinini, SAhasAhka, Bhatti (-Kavya), Trikanda-Sesa, 
Govardhana, (MahA-) Bharata, SvAmi, VAmana, VAcaspati, Bhima- 
sena, Jumara, Haravali, Candragomin, KAsyapa, KAlidasa, JAta- 
kamala, Vupalita, Rabhasa, SabdArnava, Sridhara, and Medini. 
Since Medini, as we know, cites in his lexicon (Medini-Kosa) 
Madhava, the author of the ‘ Dhatu-vrtti ’ grammar and brother 
of Sayana, 1360 A.D., and is cited by Padmanabha Datta in his 
' Bhuri-prayoga ’ lexicon, we may, without any great risk of error, 
place him about 1375 A.D. Durlabhavallabha probably lived in 
the former half of the 15th century. It is significant that neither 
he quotes Vrhaspati Rayamukuta, nor he is quoted by him. 

There is a commentary by one Govindananda,* who, if identical 
with the Govindananda Kavikankanacarya, belonged, as we are 
told, to the end of the 15th century. He was a Dravida Brahmin, 
but was settled in the district of Bankura, and wrote several 
works on Smrti.* 

The commentary of Paramananda 6arma, an inhabitant of the 
village Salikani in the pargana of BhawAl in the district of Dacca, is 
called ‘ MalA.’ * He also wrote a commentary on the ‘ KAvya-prakAsa ’ 
of Mammata,* and is quoted in Mahesvara NyAyalankara BhattA- 
caryya’s commentary on the ‘ KAvya-prakAsa According to Dr. 
S. K. De Paramananda is not earlier than the second half of the 
fourteenth century, and is probably before the sixteenth century.® 
Mahesvara himself also wrote a commentary on the Amara-Kosa, but 
although for certain a Bengali, he was domiciled at Sylhet.’ He also 
wrote, like Raghunandana, twenty-eight works in Smrti, all ending in 
‘ Pradipa besides a commentary on the ‘ Sahitya-darpana ’ of 
VisvanAtha Kaviraja.® He is said to have been born in 1582 A.D., 
and the name of his father is given as MukundarAma VisArada.® 

' Colebrooke, op. cit. 

* Des. Cat. of Sans. MSS., As. Soc. Bengal, by H. P. § 4 stri, Vol. Ill (Smrti), 
1925, Intro., p. XX. 

^ Notices of Sans. MSS., Second series, H. P. S^stri, Vol. iv, 1911, No. 19 ; 
also Catalogue of Printed Books and MSS. in Sanskrit belonging to the Oriental 
Library of the As. Soc., Bengal, by Kunja Vih&ri Nyaya-bhu^na, Fasciculus I-IV, 
Cal. 1899-1904, p. 12. 

* R. L. Mitra's Notices of Sans. MSS., iv, p. 210. ^ I quote from a MS. 

^ Studies in the History of Sanskrit Poetics, by S, K. De, Vol. I, 1923, p. 174. 

’ Caritabhidhana (Bengali) by Upendra Candra Mukhopadhyaya. 

® Triennial Cat. of MSS., Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, Vol. iv. Part 
Sanskrit A, 1928, pp. 4525-26, No. 3058. 

* See Caritabhidhana. 
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Nariyana Vidyavinodacirya, son of Vane^vara and grandson 
of Jatadhara, of Purvagrama, wrote a commentary on the Amara- 
Kosa, a MS. of which is in the Ck)vernment Oriental library, Madras.^ 
There is also a MS. of it in the India Office Library, where its title 
is ‘ Sabdirtha-Sandipika ’. From the same Purvagrama hailed 
Kramadisvara, the author of the ‘ Saihksipta-sara ' grammar, as 
also the Saiva teacher, Visvesvara Sivacarya, in whose connection 
we know it definitely that Purva-grama was in Radha.* Narayana’s 
grandfather, J atadhara, also wrote a lexicon, entitled ‘ Abhidhana- 
tantra in which he informs us that he was an inhabitant of 
Chitu-grama, i.e. Chittagong.* This leads one to the conclusion 
that the family migrated from Purvagrama, the ancestral home, 
to Chittagong to settle there. According to Wilson, Jatadhara 
is comparatively a modern writer, but Aufrecht says that the 
‘ Abhidhana-tantra ’ was composed by the time of Rayamukuta.® 
If Aufrecht is right, Narayana Vidya-vinodacarya dates from 
about the last quarter of the 15th century, or the first of the i6th. 

All other known commentators belonged to a period between 
the 1 6th and the i8th centuries. Of the products of these late 
writers, importance attaches most to the commentaries of Ramanitha 
Vidyavacaspati, Raghunatha Cakravartti and Bharata Malhka, 
aU belonging to the 17th century. The commentarj^ of the first 
is entitled Trikandaviveka,® and is, according to Wilson, ‘ a work 
of considerable merit, and particularly'^ full of orthoepical varieties.’ 
Colebrooke also has it that it is ‘ particularly^ copious on the varia- 
tions of orthography, and is otherwise a work affording much useful 
information '. Ramanatha also wrote a commentary on the ‘ Daya- 
bhaga ’ of Jimuta-vahana,^ as also one on Bhavadeva Bhatta’s 
treatise on vSarnskaras, under the title of ‘ Sariiskara-paddhati- 
rahasym which was composed in 1623 A.D.* The commentary'' 
of Raghunath Cakravartti, son of Gaurikanta of Samantasara, bears 
the title of ' Trikanda-cintamani ’, which follows Panini’s system 
of etymology. Raghunatha is said to have been a_ contemporary 
of Krsnakanta Sarvabhauma, who wrote his ‘ Ananda-latika ’ 


‘ Triennial Cat., Part I, Sanskrit C, 1928, pp. 5394-95, R. No. 3645. 

* Ann. Rep. Arch. Supdt., Southern Circle, 1915-16, p. 44 ; also Epigraphist’s 
Report, 1917, Madras Govt., G.O. No. 1035, pp. 122-23. 

® Works of H. H. Wilson, Vol. V, London, 1865, p. 233 ; also Mitra’s Notices, 
II, No. 592. 

* Wilson, op. cit. ® Wilson, op. cit., footnote. 

® Colebrooke, p. 52 ; Wilson, p. 208 ; Cat. by K. V. Nyayabhusana, p. ii ; 
also Ind. Office. 

^ Mitra, V.P., 154. 

* S. K. De, op. cit., p. 188. 


* Ibid., VI, p. 237. 
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in 1652 A.D.,* and if it is correct, Raghunitha belonged 
to the middle of the 17th century. His commentary has been 
published along with the text of Amara® by Candra Mohana 
Tarkalahkara. The commentary of Bharata Mallika, Bengal’s 
favourite exegesist, passes by the name of ‘ Mugdhabodhini’.* 
As Colebrooke puts it, ‘It is indeed a very excellent work ; 
copious and clear, and particularly full upon the variations of 
orthography according to different readings or different author- 
ities ; the etymologies are given conformably with Vopadeva’s 
systems of grammar So also Wilson says, ‘ The commentary 
of Bharata Malla is the favourite authority of the Bengal school, and 
of all others in which the grammar of Vopadeva is received : it is 
an able performance and is particularly full on the subject of various 
readings.’ An ardent follower of the Mugdhabodha Vyakarana, 
Bharata Mallika (1675 A.D.) wrote a number of commentaries 
on the standard Kavyas in Sanskrit, the most excellent of them 
perhaps being the commentary on the ‘ Bhatti Kavya ’, which referr- 
ring, as they do, to the rules of Vopadeva, are popularly designated 
as the ‘ Mugdhabodhini tikas ’ in contradistinction to the Paniniya 
tikas of Mallinatha, and in Bengal Bharata Mallika succeeded to 
eclipse in his age (and also subsequently) the fame of the renowned 
commentator of the South, who followed Panini. His ‘ Drutabodha ’, 
a Sanskrit grammar in verse, in accordance with the plan of the 
‘ Mugdhabodha ’, but larger than it, and which is probably his 
most capital performance, was written under the patronage of 
Kalyanananda, son of Gajamalla, and grandson of Trailokyacandra, 
who claimed to be a chief of the solar race.® Besides the commentary 
on the Amara-Kosa, the Mallika wrote the ‘ Bihgadi-Samgraha ’, 
too, which contains annotations on the Amara-Kosa, pointing out 
in detail the genders of all the words in that work.® 

Four other commentators, who deserve some notice, are 
Mathuresa Vidyalaihkara, Sri-Rama Tarkavagisa, Ramakrsna Tark- 
alankara Bhattacaryya and Gopala Cakravartti. Mathuresa Vidya- 
lahkara of the sept of Napadhiya-Vandyaghata, was the son of 
Sivarama Cakravartti and Parvati, and his commentary is known 
as ' Sara-Sundari ’.® He also wrote an independent lexicon, 


* Vaflger Jatiya Itihasa, by N. N. Vasu, Vol. II, p. 121. 

* Ed. Candra-mohana Tarkalamkara. Also see Mitra, V., p. 5 ; Notices of 
Sans. MSS., H. P. Sastri, Vol. I, 1900, No. 9. 

® Colebrooke, p. 51 ; Wilson, p. 206. 

* Sahitya Parisad Patriki, 1320 B.S., p. 65. 

‘ Des. Cat. Sans. MSS. in the Library of the A.S.B., by R. L. Mitra, Part I 
(Grammar), Cal., 1877, p. 20. 

* Mitra 's Notices, Vol. II, No. 529. ’’ Ibid., VII, p. 221. 
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‘ 6abda-ratnavali ' under the patronage of Murccha (Musa) Khan,* 
doubtless the son of Masnad-i-Ali Isa Khan, of Katrabhu, who 
was the most powerful of the ‘ Twelve Chiefs ’ (Bara-Bhunya) of 
Bengal, in his times. Both the ‘ Sara-Sundari ’ and the ‘ Sabda- 
ratndvali ’ bear 6aka 1588 or A.D. 1666 as the date of composition 
in different MSS,® but as the time of Musa Khan is known to have 
fallen between 1599 and 1632 A.D. , the date appears to be ‘ mysterious ’ 
in both the cases. Mathuresa’s ‘ Nanartha-Sabda ’, described as 
a ‘ dictionary of words having various meanings is but a component 
part of the ‘ Sabda-ratnavali ’. Sri-Rama Tarkavagisa, popularly 
known as Rama Sarma, who must be distinguished from Ramacarana 
Tarkavagisa, a commentator of the ‘ SMiitya-darpana ’ (1700 A.D.),* 
wrote not only the commentary (tika) on the Amara-Kosa, but 
also a tippani, or gloss, on the same.® It is, no doubt, this Rama- 
6arma, who composed the ‘ Kalpataru ’ (Sauraseni and Magadhi 
Stavakas).* Since he is quoted by Durgadasa Vidyavagisa (A.D. 
1639) in his commentary on the ‘ Mugdhabodha ’ grammar, he is 
supposed by Sir George A. Grierson to have probably flourished 
not later than the end of the sixteenth century.* But he might 
as well belong to the first quarter of the 17th century. Ramakrsna 
Bhattacaryya’s commentary, or rather gloss, on the Amara-Kosa, 
is entitled ‘ Nama-lihgakhya-Kaumudi '. A voluminous writer, he 
was originally an ‘ Udicya ' or ‘ Northerner ’, but had come to settle 
in Bengal, and he must carefully be distinguished, as has already 
been pointed out by the late M. M. Cakravartti,® from Ramakrsna 
Bhattacaryya Cakravartti, the logician. An account of his that 
appeared in the ‘Navya-Bharata ’ * is full of mistakes and confusions. 
He probably dates from the latter half of the i6th century. 
Gopala Cakravartti ’s commentary on the Amara-Kosa *“ won very 
little distinction in comparison with that his commentary on the 
‘ Candi ’ (Markandeya) did. He also commented upon the ‘ Sam- 
ksipta-sara ’ grammar of Kramadisvara ' * as well as the ‘ Gita-govinda ’ 
of Jayadeva.*® In his commentary on the ‘ Candi ’ he traces his 
descent from one Hiranya, and gives himself out as belonging to 
the Gayaghara-Vandyaghata family, and as the son of Durgadasa. 


* Colebrooke, pp. 51-52 ; Wilson, p. 233 ; Mitra, II, No. 1105 ; Ind. Off. 1512. 

* Colebrooke, p. 52 ; Wilson, p. 233 ; Mitra, VII, p. 222. 

° Mitra, I, No. 354. 

* Colebrooke, op. cit., p. 62 footnote ; S. K. De, pp. 239-40. 

Mitra, VII, No. 2512. • Ed. G. A. Grierson. 

* Ind. Ant., 1927, p. i. ® J.A.S.B., 1915, p. 277. 

* 1307 B.S., Srivana, pp. 180-87. Colebrooke, footnote, pp. 52-53. 

“ Ibid., p. 43. Mitra, VI, p. 292. 
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He seems to belong to the 17th century, and must not be confounded 
with Gopala, the grandson of the celebrated Kr^ananda Agamavi- 
gisa. 

Besides these, Raghunandana Sarma,* Bokanitha Sarmi,* 
Ramesvara Sarm§,® Ramaprasada Tarkalahkara,* Narayaha Cakra- 
vartti,® Ramanatha Cakravartti,® Narayana Veddntavigisa,^ Ratnes- 
vara Cakravartti, and Sripati Cakravartti,® wrote each a commentary 
on the lexicon of Amara. Raghtmandana 6armi was the son of 
§rikrsna Bhatta, and his commentary is limited to the ‘ Manusya- 
varga ’ section of the text. It is difficult to make out if he is the 
same with Raghunandana Acarya-^iromani, the author of the 
Kalapatatvarnava.® Bokanatha’s commentary is entitled ‘Pada- 
manjari Is he the same with Bokanatha Cakravartti, who com- 
mented upon the ‘ Chandomanjari ' of Kavi-Karnapura, as also 
on several cantos of the R§,mayana ? Ramesvara Sarma’s 
commentary is known as Pradipa-manjari In the ‘ Vi§vak6sa ', 
edited by Mr. N. Vasu, he is designated as ‘ Ramesvara NyS.ya- 
vagisa Bhattacdryj^a.’ I have got an incomplete commentary, 
entitled ‘ Vidvaddhardvali-tika ’, by one Ramesvara Sarma, who 
may be identical with him. ‘ Vaisamya-Kaumudi ’ is the title 
given to the commentary of Ramaprasslda Tarkalankara, who 
follows in it the grammatical system of Kalapa, and ‘ Padartha- 
Kaumudi ' is that given to the commentary of Narayana Cakravartti, 
who announces therein the date of the ‘ Ganita-Cudamani ’ of 
Srinivasa Bhatta, the guru of Vallala-Sena, as 1159-60 A.D." He 
also compiled in Smrti the ‘ Santitatvamrtam '.*® Ramanatha 
Cakravartti, who is a different person from Ram^kanta Cakravatti, 
the son of Madhusudana Cakravartti,^* wrote besides the com- 
mentary on the Amara-Kosa, a commentary on the Katantra 
grammar, in which his father's name is given as Vedagarbha Tar- 
kacarya of the Vayi family. Of the rest, nothing practically is 
known. 

In the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, there is a commentary 


^ Ibid., p. 238. 

* Notices of Sans. MSS., H. P. Sastri, Second series, Vo. I, 1900, No. 10 ; also 
Ind. Off. 

* Ind. Off. * Colebrooke, footnote, pp. 52-53. 

® Ibid., p. 52 ; Wilson, p. 207 ; Mitra, II, No. 922. 

® Cat. by K. V. Nyayabliusana, p. 12 ; also Ind. Off. Ind. Off. 

® Notices of Sans. MSS., H. P. Sastri, Vol. I, Cal., 1900, No. 7, and No. 8. 

® Colebrooke, p. 42. Mitra, III, Nos. 1259-62. 

J.A.S.B., 1915, p. 334. Mitra, VII, p. 233. 

Notices of Sans. MSS., H. P. Sastri, Second series, Vol. I, 1900, preface, p. viii, 
and No. 403. 
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on the Amara-Kosa by one Nilakantha Sarnia but in the absence 
of details, it is impossible to decide he was a Bengali or not. 

In the group of far less noted commentators mentioned by 
Colebrooke, occur the names of Bholanatha and Ramananda.* 
The former, who also wrote a commentary on the ‘ Mugdhabodha ' 
grammar, appears from the name to be a Bengali, while the latter 
may be identical with Ramananda Vacaspati, alias Sri-Rama Vacas- 
pati, who also composed a commentary on the ‘ Ka^i-khanda ’ 
of the Skanda-Purdna, and was a contemporary of Raja Krsna- 
candra of Na(Bya.® 

Lastly may be named the Amarartha-candrika, which is a 
Bengali commentary on the Amara-Kosa by Babu Prasanna Kumdra 
Sdstri. 


' Catalogue Sommaire des Manuscrits, Sanscrits Et Palis De la Bibliotheque 
Nationale, par A. Cabatou, Paris, 1907-8, p. 100. . 

* Footnote, pp. 52-53. 

* Nadiyi Kahini, by Kumuda Nitba Mallik, 1319 B.S., p. 135. 




FURNITURE (II) 

[MAN’S INDEBTEDNESS TO PLANTS] 

By Girija Prasanna Majumdar 

The Amarakosa gives the following list of articles constituting 
domestic furniture ; upadhdna, pabarha (pillow), sayyd (bed), 
manca, paryyahka, khattd (bedstead), pUhamdsana (chair or stdol), 
samputaka (casket), patadgraha (spitoon), dipa (lamp), prasddham 
(comb), darpana (mirror), vyajana (fan).' Hemachandra adds 
vetrdsana (cane-bottomed seat) to the above list.® 

The Yuktikalpataru ® has interesting details about the construc- 
tion of different types of household furniture. In it we have the 
description of such furniture as seats, royal and common {visesascdtha 
sdtndnyatn), and bedsteads. The royal seat is no other than 
simhasana (lit. lion-seat or throne). The description is as follows : — 

Simhasana. — There are eight types of simhasana, viz. padma, 
Samkha, gaja, hamsa, simha, bhriiga, mrga arid haya (351). The 
padmasimhdsana is to be made of gambhdri wood, and then decorated 
with lotus-garlands (artificially carved), its whole frame adorned 
with jewels, called padmardga, and pure gold and mother of pearls ; 
at the feet of it there are to be lotus buds out of which are to issue 
eight idols, each 12 ahgulas in length. This simhdsana is to be 
adorned with nine kinds of new jewels and upholstered with new 
red cloth. By virtue of sitting there the king acquires prowess 

(356-359)-' 

The ^atHkha-sitnhdsana is made of devaddru wood adorned with 
SafHkha (conch shell) garlands, its frame beautified by marks of 
iafhkha and pure crystal and also with ^ure silver, with 27 idols 
at its feet issuing out of the navels of 27 samkhas and covered with 
white cloth (360-361). 

Similarly the six other types are made after similar patterns — 
all differently named on account of having at their feet idols issuing 


' Slokas 39-41, p. 174, Colebrook edition. 

* Abhidhana Saqigraha, p. 29. 

* Loc. at. : Asanayukti, pp. 50-61 for details. 

* Cf. Vinaya, 11 , 149 ; IV, 40. Buddhaghosa thinks that the text refers to 
bedsteads with carved legs, especially when carved to represent animals’ feet 
(Vin. Texts, III, 164). 
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out of elephant’s head, of swan, of lion, of lotus bud, of head of a 
deer and that of a horse. They are to be made respectively of the 
wood of Panasa, Sala, Candana, Campaka, Nimba and Kesara 
[Kesare (be) nopaghatitam], and covered respectively with red, 
yellow, blue and variegated cloth, and variously ornamented (362-376). 

Bedstead : Khattd (bedstead) is so called on account of its 
being made of eight pieces of wood. The posts on which the bedstead 
stands are known as its car ana (feet), and its forepart is called 
vyupadhdna, its lower part is known as nirupakam and its sides 
dlifiganam (382-84). 

Both its sides are to be 4 cubits in length, its vyupadhdna and 
nirupaka are to be half of its length, and its four carana are to be 
half of it again, i.e. altogether 16 cubits. This is why it (bedstead) 
is known as sarva^odaiikd (16 cubits in all), and it grants all desires 
(385-386). There are bedsteads of bigger size, productive of different 
results to their users. Thus khattas of 20 cubits in length, in all, 
guarantee wealth, abundance and victory to its user ; khattas 
of 24 cubits ensure freedom from all diseases ; of 30 cubits ensure 
fulfilment of all disires and so forth (387-396). 

The king’s bedstead is known as Srisarvamangald, i.e. conferor 
of all good ; if it be provided with a covering above, it is known as 
sarvajayd, i.e. bringer of all victories (394-95). There are eight 
kinds of royal bedstead in all, viz. mangald, vijayd, pu^ti, k^amd, 
tu^ti, sukhdsana, pracandd, and sdrvatobhadra (402).* 

The two other types of bedsteads, according to the same 
authority, are khattikd and manca. The khattika is meant for 
comfort and pleasure and is to be covered with cloths of white, red 
and black colour {khattikd sukhasambhutdh, iuklaraktdsitdmbardh 
381). The mafica is bigger, higher and longer, i.e. more spacious 
than the khattika {ekaikahasta vrddhyd tu mahcdndm iti laksanam — 
397 )- 

Bedsteads are to be made of wood and metals. The Ramayana 
has a description of the golden bedstead of Ravana.* We have 
already seen how, according to Vatsyayana, every citizen's sleeping- 
room used to be provided with two bedsteads, the more magnificent 
one being used for the purpose of sleep, and the humbler one 
ipratiSayyikd) for enjoyment. From the expression sacchadand 


^ Cf. Brhatsamhita, Ch. 78 (Vol. II) ; Samarangana Sutradhar, Vol. I, Atha 
Sayanasanalaksanam, 1-51, pp. 154-158. Baroda, 1924. 

wwRTfir ^ ’fftisrfixr: t Sundarakanda, 6-41. 
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occurring in the description of the mancakhaUa in the Yuktikalpataxu 
{iyatfi yadd sacchadand tadd, etc. — 395) it appears that each bedstead 
used to be provided with curtain poles. 

Along with bedsteads the beds are also to be taken into 
consideration. Vatsyayana regards laying of beds as a distinct 
art — pu^pdstaranam, Sayanaracanam. Bed may be made up of 
flowers (cf. phulsayyd ceremony in connection with Hindu marriage 
celebrations), and bed may also be made with a view to the seasons 
and in accordance with the temperament of the persons, male and 
female, using them.* The Naisadha-carita speaks of the bed of 
King Nala as white and as graceful as the moon {nisdca iayydca 
iasdnkakomald 1-49). The Kadambari has : 




11 


Pitha (seats). — Seats are made of metal, stone and wood 
(dhdtupd^dnakdsthaisca) in the manner described below. We are 
concerned only with the wooden seats here. 

The seat made of the gambhdri wood is conducive to wealth 
and increase of happiness, and that made oi jar aka destroys diseases 
and enemies of all happiness. The seat called siddhi ensures all- 
round success and victory over foes, and if the king is crowned on the 
seat known as $ubha it is destructive of all enemies to wealth. And 
if the king’s seat is made of paldSa wood, it means increase of 
both happiness and w'ealth ; if he uses the seat known as jayd for 
his coronation it brings good and the destruction of foes. If the 
king’s coronation takes place on a seat of sandal wood, it brings 
happiness, victory, cure of diseases, and friendship. The effect of 
the royal seats made of kdleyaka and jdraka wood is precisely the 
same as that made of sandal wood ; if the coronation seat is made of 
the vakula wood it means victory, destruction of diseases and 
increase of happiness. Seats when made of fragrant wood, or wood 
with solid core, have the same effect as that made of gambhdri wood. 
Seats made of the fruitful trees, or of trees with sohd core, or with core 
that is red have the same effect as the seats of paldSa wood (424-435). 

If seats are made of prohibited wood like mango, jambu, 
kadamba, which have no solid core, or very little of it, are destructive 
of families {vatn^andianatn) 437. 


* 1 Yaiodhara’s 

Commentary ; Kamasfitra, Sadharanamadhikaranam, iii, 14. (Hahesh Pal 
edition). 

* Quoted in Pradnasilpaparicaya. 
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Vatsyayana mentions a t^e of revolving chair which is used 
while delivering lectures. It is called pithamarda, or mallikd-pitha 
{Kdmasutra III, iv, 15). It is also named dai^dsanikd. 

Materials : As for the materials out of which the furniture is to 
be made, the Brhatsainhita refers to two classes of wood : auspicious 
and inauspicious {Subha and asubha), and the details about the result 
following in the wake of particular types of auspicious wood are also 
given. Thus it says ; — 

Everybody needs, or feels the need of the science {Sdstram 
Sayandsana lak^anam) dwelling on the attributes of (an ideal) 
bed, the king is in particular need of it ; hence these attributes are 
in detail noted below (i) . 

Bedsteads, beds and seats if made out of the wood of asana, 
spandana, candana, ddruharidrd, devaddru, tinduka, Sdla, kdSmdri, 
ahjana, padmaka, Sdka and &irnSapa~t\\ey are conducive to wel- 
fare (2). The trees that have fallen down under the influence of 
thunderstorm, water, or wind, or by an elephant ; the trees wherein 
dwell bees, or birds ; or trees that are the principal ones in the 
village, or that grow in the cremation grounds, or by the wayside ; 
or the trees having their upper parts dried up, — all these are not 
propitious in yielding materials for bedsteads, seats, beds, etc. 
(3). Beds and seats when made out of the wood of thorny trees, or 
of trees growing near the confluence of rivers, or grown in grounds 
adjacent to temples, or of trees that fall down southwards or west- 
wards, — are not conducive to human welfare (4). If one makes 
beds and seats out of the wood of prohibited trees, and use them, 
loss of family prestige, the danger of diseases, loss of wealth, quarrel, 
and various other troubles are sure to follow (5) . If an entire bed 
is made out of the wood of Sriparna tree it guarantees wealth, if out 
of asana tree it guarantees recovery from diseases, if out of the wood 
of tinduka tree it leads to the attainment of a variety of things (ii). 
If a bedstead is made solely out of the siSu wood it leads to the 
attainment of all-round prosperity, and if of sandal wood destruction 
of foes, attainment of piety, fame and longevity (12). A bedstead 
made out of the padmaka wood brings in its train longevity, wealth, 
learning, and material possessions ; and a bed made out of the wood 
of idla and sdka trees guarantees welfare (13). 

If the king sits upon a bedstead made solely of candana wood, 
and decorated with gold and a variety of jewels, he receives 
adoration from even the very gods (14). A bedstead made out of 
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the wood of tinduki and iimSapd and joined to the wood of any 
other tree, is not conducive to welfare, nor is the bedstead made 
out of the wood of iriparni, davaddru, and asana wood joined 
to that of any other tree (15). If bedsteads are made out of 
the wood of iaka and sdla tree, either separately or jointly, 
it guarantees welfare. The same holds true of bedstead made in 
the similar fashion out of the wood of daruharidrd and kadamba 
trees (16). Bedstead of the spandana wood proves fatal, conse- 
quently, it is not good, and bedstead made of asana timber jointly 
with wood of others is pregnant with a variety of dangerous conse- 
quences (17). The foot of a bedstead is preferably to be made out 
of the wood of mango, spandana, tinUa, or candana trees, but 
that made of spandana wood is good ; and seats and beds prepared 
out of the wood of fruitful trees are always full of good results 
(18). Tusks of elephants joined to the types of wood mentioned 
above, when used while making bedsteads, always guarantee 
welfare. This is why one should decorate bedsteads with elephant’s 
tusks (19). A bedstead when made of the wood of a single tree is pro- 
pitious, when out of the wood of two trees it is exceedingly so, when 
out of that of tliree trees it leads to increase of children, and when 
out of four it leads to the attainment of things and great fame (38). 

A man w'ho sleeps upon a bedstead made out of the wood of 
five trees is sure to die, and a bedstead of the wood of six, seven or 
eight trees spells ruin to the whole family {39)'. 

Fans : We cannot conclude our description of furniture 
without noticing the fans that have been in use in India from time 
immemorial. The objects are to relieve the effects of heat, sweating, 
thirst, fainting and excess of fatigue {murcchdddhatr^ndgharmair- 
amandsitvam). According to the Susruta Sarnhita ‘ fanning wath 
chow’ris ’ {vdla vyajana) is refreshing and keeps off flies and mosqui- 
toes, while fanning (with ordinary fans) arrests perspiration, removes 
the sense of fatigue and fainting fits and alleviates the burning, 
scorching and parched sensation.* 

The materials out of which the fans are made, are cloth, cane, 
bamboo, peacock feather and palm leaf. Of the effects of fans 
made of different materials it is noted by the Bhavaprakasa that 
the fan-palm relieves or removes rhemnatism and the evils of the 


^ Ch. 78, 1-39, Vol. II, pp. 973-983. For ‘ wood arts ’ in India, see ‘ Danisilpa 
in India ' — Kedar Nath Chatterjee, Prabasi, asadha, 1334 B.S., pp. 418-429. 

r S.S. IV, xxiv, 82. 
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excess of the humours ; bamboo fans mitigate the effect of raktapitta} 
In the following text from the Rajavallabha virtues and merits of 
different kinds of fan are described. Fan-palm overcomes dis- 
turbances of all the three humours, and is light and agreeable ; 
bamboo causes heat and irritability and promotes inordinate 
secretion of the airy and bilious humours ; cane, cloth and peacock 
feather overcome disturbances of the three humours, and the hair 
fan is invigorating, and also it keeps off flies, etc. 

I 1 1 4 itiR»rpF! 1 1 1 


iTT^wft w 1 

iwji^ 1 I, i. See Indo-Aiyan I, p. 262. 

* Quoted in the ^abdakalpadruma, Vol. VI, p. 4600. 
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[MAN’S INDEBTEDNESS TO PLANTS] 

By Girija Prasanna Majumdar 

The Indian word yana is employed to denote all means of 
transport iyati anena), — transport by land, sea or air. According 
to the Tika of the Amarakosa, ‘the ydna is that by which the 
goods are carried, conveyed and transported from one place to 
another Broadly speaWng, the ydna includes all vehicles and 
conveyances for carrying men, animals and goods and the auxil- 
liary means thereof. In other words the sense of ydna is not 
complete without that of vdhana. Buddhaghosa in explaining 
ydnada suggests : ‘the word ydnada means a donor of elephants, 
horses, chariots and such other means of conveyance and loco- 
motion. He who mends the road, levels it up, constructs a 
bridge or provides a ferry deserves indeed to be called a 
ydnada Thus with Buddhaghosa the word ydna carries with 
it not only the idea of vehicles and conveyances but also that 
of such accessories as roads, bridges and ferries. In other words, 
the Pali Scholiast explains ydna as meaning both the means of 
conveyance and that of locomotion. As an accessory' to locomotion, 
the shoes and sandals {updhand) are classed in Pah under ydna, 
and consistently a shoemaker {carmakdra) is called rathakdra. The 
suggested test of quality of ydna hes in their fitness to provide 
ease, comfort and safety*. 

The Mahaniddesa speaks of six kinds oiydna (animal vehicles), 
viz., hatthi (elephant), go (bullock), aja (goats), mendaka (ram), 
ottha (camel), and khara (donkey)*, used for riding purposes* and 


^ * Vahanti nayanti desaddesantaraiii prapayanti dravyam anena. Vahayanti 
vS vahernyantat Iyati vahanath *. — Ksatriya Varga, 58, p. 436, Chandramohan 
Tarkaratna ed., Calcutta, 1886. 

* * Yanado ti hatthiyanadinam dayako yo ca maggam sodheti nissenim 

karoti setum karoti navath patiyadeti sabbo pi yanado va hoti *, — Sarattha-pakasini, 
Siamese ed., i, pp. loo-ioi. 

* ' Yana sukhavahanto sukhodo nama hoti ' ; ibid,, pp. loo-ioi. 

* Cf. Petavatthu 20^=43® ; Jat. VI, 355, where it is said that assatari used to 
draw a ratha, 

® Cf. I 

wfSirfwif b tiwnw: 
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as beasts of burden and drawers of carriages*. In the Milinda 
Panha, on the other hand, the ydna includes a trained elephant, 
riding horse, a bullock cart, on land a land vehicle, on water a 
water vehicle, in heaven a vehicle of the gods, and on earth one 
that man can use To the same effect Buddhaghosa in explaining 
ydna-sannidhi (storage of ydnas) suggests ; yanara nama vayharii, 
ratho sakatam sandamanika pajanki ti. Na panetarh pabbajitassa 
yanam, upahana yanam pana.* 

The Yuktikalpataru divides the conveyances into five kinds, 
viz., (i) catuspadam — ^those consisting of quadrupeds, or those drawn 
by such animals as elephants and horses ; (2) dvipadani—th.os:^ consist- 
ing of men, or those carried on men’s shoulders, e.g., dold, palanquin, 
and the rest ; (3) vipadam — footless, those consisting of boats, ships 
and rafts; (4) bahupddakam — those consisting of chariots and such 
other many-footed vehicles, and (5) vyomaydnam — aerial convey- 
ances*. 

Here we are concerned only with those conveyances or means of 
transport by land, water or air in respect to which men are largely 
dependent on plants. 

I. Means of Transport by Land 

Transport by land was carried on in chariots, carts, and waggons. 
Chariots were of primitive use in India, they being mentioned in the 
Vedas®. The Rgveda tells us of three kinds of chariots, namely, 
ratha, syandana^ and the bridal chariot*. As described th^re a 
chariot had one wheel®, or two or more wheels®, the axle {aksa) was 
made of ardti wood*® ; the chariots had three seats each. They were 


* Loc. cit, 145 (on Suttanipata 816). 

® Loc. cit, IV, 8. 3. — hatthiyanam assa yanam thale thalayanam jale jalayanani 
devesu devayanam manussesu manussayanam etc. 

* Digha Nikaya, I, 6 ; DIgha N. Comm. I, 82. 

win 11 

iraiT^jfn 1 

^iwrr*f ftwm ' 

n 1 . j 1 p. 7, Cal. ed. 1917. 

^ R.V., i, 20, 3 : iii, 15, 5 ; iv, 4, 10 ; 16, 20 ; 36, 2 ; etc ; A.V., v, 14. 5 ; x, i, 8 ; 
Ait. Brah., vii, 12. 3 ; etc. For details see Vedic Index, II, pp. 201-203. 

* R.V., iii, 53, 19. ? R.V., X, 85, 20. 

* R.V., i, 164, 4, * R.V., i, 130, 9 ; 155, 6 ; 164, 2, ii, 13 ; iv, i, 3 ; etc. 

“ R.V., viii, 46, 27. 
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drawn by horses — two, four, five, seven or more‘, by oxen, ass*, 
mule*, who were controlled by reins and urged on by whip {kasa) 
by a Sdrathi *. A few of the relevant tests are quoted here : 

‘ Come Aswins, with your three columned triangular car ’—I, 
47>2. 

‘ May your elegant and rich car, swift as a hawk, come, 
Aswins, to our presence ' — I, 118, i. 

‘ Come to us, with your tri-columner, triangular, three wheeled 
and well constructed car’ — I, 118, 2. 

‘ We have placed you, Dasras, in your golden, three shafted 
chariot ’ — I, 139, 4. 

‘ Showerers of benefits, harness the car which has three 
benches, three wheels, ’ — I, 183, i. 

‘ like a hostile chariot (cf. battle of chariots in ix, 91, i) 

(going round) all the regions (of the battle field) ’ — IX, 

94- 3- 

‘ Ascend Surya, the chariot made of good kimstika wood 
and of Idlmali, multiform, decorated with gold, well 
covered, well wheeled, ’ * — X, 85, 20. 

The Arthasastra mentions six types of chariots, namely, 
devaratha (chariots for gods), pusyaratha (festal chariots), samgrdmika 
(battle chariots), pdrydnika (travelling chariots), para pur abhiydnika 
(chariots used in assailing an enemy’s strongholds), and vainayika 
(training chariots) 

Hemchandra also in his vocabulary mentions syandana for 
battles, pusyaratha’’ for pleasure trips, marudratha for go 6 .?,,yogyaratha 
for high officials like magistrates, parighdtika for travelling, harm 
for fighting and rathagarhhaka for ascending in air.* 

^ R.V., i. 164. 4 ; Sat. Brali., v, 1, 4, 0 ; 4, 3, o ; i.\, 4, 2, ii. 

* Ait, Brail., iv, 9, 4. 

® Ait Brail., iv, 9, l ; Cliand. Up., iv, 2, i ; v, 13, 2. 

* R.V., i, 55, 7 ; 144, 3 ; ii, 19, 6 ; vi, 20, 5 ; 57, 6 ; x, 102. 6 ; A.V., .xv, 2, i. 

English translations — Wilson ed. 

* Loc. cit., Bk II, Ch. 33, 139 : The Supdt. of Chariots. Eng. transl., pp. 175- 

176. 

^ Cf. phussaratha (state carriage), Jat., Ill, 238 , VI, 30, sq. 

* wmw: 1 

II 

WTHit: n 
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Amarsimha refers also to same kinds of chariots : {yane cakrini 
yuddhdrthe) iatdmgah syandano rathah (a war chariot), pusparatha 
(any other car for travelling), karnlratha, pravahanam (a covered 
car for the conveyance of women), sakatah, gantn (a carriage drawn 
by oxen), slvikd, pdlki, dola, prenkhd (a litter) \ 

The Milinda Panha gives us a detailed list of the different parts 
of a ratha. They are : Isa (pole — h.. IV, 191), akkha (axle), cakka 
(wheels — Vism. 238, Petavatthu Comm. 65), rathapanjara (frame 
work, body — V. Vatthu 83, Jat. II, 172; IV, 60; Dham. Comm. 
I, 28), rathadandaka (ole), yuga (yoke — Jat. VI, 42), rasmiyo 
(reins), patadolatthi (goad) and attharana (cover or a rug for a 
chariot — ^Dig. N. I, 7 ; Vin. I, 192 ; II, 163).® We also learn from 
other Buddhist texts that the ratha used to be kept in a ratha&dla 
(cart-shed — Dham. Comm, iii, 121), and there were rathakdras 
(car-builders, shoe-makers — Vin. IV, 9), the chariot fighters were 
called rathikas (Majjhima I, 397). 

Description of a typical chariot is to be found in the Brahma- 
vaivarta Purana® which runs thus : ' It was a most excellent car, 
made of gold, mounted with mirrors, made of crystals, covered 
over with jewels, furnished with posts made of precious jewels, having 
white jya^-tail chauris hanging from different places, lined with cotton 
pure as fire, bedecked with garlands of Parijata flowers, mounted 
on a hundred uniform wheels quick moving like thought and most 
charming ' *. 

Another description also runs thus ; ‘ The posts should be made 
of ivory mounted with showy golden ornaments, and set with 
rubies and other jewels. The car of the goddess should have seven 


^ Amarakosa, Ksatriya Varga, 51-53 ; Colebrook ed. Bk. II, Ch. viii, sec ii, 
p. 204. 

* ‘ Kin nu kho maharaja isa-akkho-cakka-rathapanjara-rathadandayuga- 
rasmi-patodam ratbo ti ? tsanca pa^icca akkhanca paticca cakkamca paticca 
rathapafijarafi ca paticca rathadandakan ca paticca ratho ti sahkha,’ etc. p. 27. 

* Loc. cii., Srikrishnajanma Khanda, Ch. 18 : 

X X X X X X It 

Eng. translation. Indo Aryan, I, p. 345. 


Quoted in Sabdakalpadnmuu 
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magnificent storeys, with curtains of silk cloth, and mountings 
of crescents, and decorated with beUs, large and small, gongs, 
chdmaras, rings, pennons, flags and looking-glasses. Such a car 
should first be worshipped, Indr a, with flowers of the jasmine tribe, 
and the pdrijata, with agallochum and sandal paste, with the aroma 
of fragrant pastiles, and then the image of the goddess should be 
placed in it.’ ^ 

Chariots constituted a department of mihtary defence hke 
the cavalry and the tlavy^ A reference is made to this department 
by Megasthenes and a detailed description is given in the Artha- 
sastra. From the Vedic to the Maurya is a long period of time. 
Throughout the whole of this intervening period there must have 
been plenty of fighting in ancient India in which chariots were 
certainly used as a means of conveyance.* They were, so to say, the 
ancient counter parts of military motors, armoured cars, etc. The 
human heroes, gods and goddesses, both of history and legend, 
are described as using chariots both for civil and mihtary purposes. 
(Cf. the Ramayana and the Mahabharata). Rajyavardhana, elder 
brother and predecessor of Harshavardhana, is credited as the 
first Hindu ruler who dispensed with the use of chariots in battles. 
It now exists as a sacred rehc used in connection with the great 
Car-festival at Puri and other places. 

The Amarakosa gives the following number of chariots of 
a complete brigade : every vdhint (battalion) of 405 soldiers in- 


* Devipurana ; Rathayatravidhi mahatmyam, Ch. 39. Eng. transl. Indo Aryan, 
I. P- 345- The text runs thus : 





4Tfc»rtiHif3^w B 

iWT ^ mi I 

For different types of gods' chauiots, see KQrmapurana, Chs. 38 & 40. 

* Cf. batUes of Kuruk^tra, that of Poros against Alexander ; (V. Smith’s 
Hist, for illustration of the battle-field) ; Dhana Nanda, Emperor of Magadha, 
had 2,000 war chariots (Diod. xvii, 93 ; Curtius, ix, 2 ; Plutarch Alex. 62— quoted 
in Buddhist India, p. 267). 
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eludes 8i cars and 243 horses ; three such vdhinls form a pftand ; 
3 pr tanas a camu, 3 camus constitute an amkim and 10 such antkinis 
an aksauhini, or a complete brigade thus includes 21,870 cars, the 
same number of elephants, 65,610 horses, and 10,09,350 foot soldiers.' 

We have already seen that besides chariots, waggons, palanquin, 
dola, etc, also come under land vehicles, or as means of transport 
by land. They are still in use among the Indians. The waggons 
are next in importance to the chariots. They are called sakata 
in Pali * and Sanskrit. Throughout the Rgveda and other Vedic 
literature we find waggons being used as a means of bringing harvest 
from the field. But Buddhist literature of the 6th century B.C. 
is full of references about merchants conveying their goods and 
merchandise right across the country in carts drawn by bullocks, 
travelling in caravans. These caravans, long line of two-wheeled 
bullock carts, as many as 500 in number, were a distinctive feature 
of the times (see Jataka stories). There were cart-ferries {ndvd- 
tittha) for crossing large rivers (Jat. Ill, 230), and land-pilots {thala- 
niydmaka,) to pilot the caravans across the de.sert in safety. (Jat, 
Fausboll, no 2). In the description of a sakata in the Milinda 
Panha (IV, 6, 6,) we get such terms as nave of the wheel, its spokes 
and the circumference, and the axle-tree*. Like chariots waggons 
were also used to be emplo3'’ed during battles, and the waggon array 
was known as sakata-vyuha (Jat., II, 404 ; IV, 343 ; Vism. p. 384). 

II. Means of Transport by Water 

Under this heading come ships, boats and canoes. In the Vedic 
texts we find mention of ndu* (ships), and plava^ (boats). A few 
relevant texts from the Rgveda are quoted here : 

'. . . as (merchants) covetous of gain crowd the ocean (in 
vessels), on a voyage ' — I, 56, 2. 

‘ ... as those who are desirous of wealth (send ships) to 
sea ' — I, 58. 3. 

‘ . . . sailing in a hundred oared ship ' — I. 116, 5. 


1 Loc. cii.. War chariots, II, viii, 2, 46, p. 210 — Colebrook ed. ; see also Indo 
Aryan, I, p. 350. 

2 Sakata — cart, waggon ; Digha N., II, no, 234 ; Vin. Ill, 114 ; Jat. I, igi ; 
Jat II, 296 ; Miln. 238 ; Petavatthu Comm. 102. 

® ‘ Nabhi pi tassa phaleyya, ara pi tassa bhijjeyyum, nemi pi tassa opateyya, 
akkho pi tassa bhijjeyya ti ’. Cf. also Vessantara Dilemma I, 173 (IV, i, 37). — 
Rhys Davids and Stede. 

* R.V., i, 31, 2 ; ii, 39, 4 ; viii, 42, 3 i 83, 3 i A.V., ii, 36, 5 ; V, 19, 8. 

® R.V., i, 182, 5 ; A.V., xii, 2, 48. Eng. transls. are from Wilson’s edition. 
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‘ . you constructed a pleasant, substantial, winged bark, 
borne on the ocean waters for the son of Tugra. . . 
—1, 182, 5. 

Carpentry, at that early age, was a regular profession. They 
(carpenters) made chariots, boats, waggons, etc. They were called 
tvastr (R.V., X, 119, 5). It is mentioned in the Rgveda (IX, 112, i) 
that various are the occupations of men : the carpenter desires 
timber, the physician disease, and .so on. 

Coming to Buddhist literature, we come across, innumerable 
references to ships, boats, etc., and navigation. In the DIgha 
Nikaya (I, 222, Dialogues of the Buddha, I, 283), and Ahguttara 
(3, 368), we hear of .sea voyages out of sight of land. In later docu- 
ments, such as the J atakas , the mention of such v^oj^ages is frequent. 
In the earlier Saihyuttas, we find mention of voyages lasting over six 
months made in ndvd. ‘ The later texts' of the 3rd century B.C. 
speak of voyages down the Ganges, from Benares to the mouth of 
the river and thence across the Indian Ocean to the opposite coast 
of Burma, and even from Bharukaccha round Cape Comorin to the 
same destination ’ ®. 

From the IVIilinda Panha* we get the following information 
about the ship {ndvd), the pilot (niyydmako), the sailor {kammakaro) 
and the port {ndvd-sancarana) : 

The shi]) -it conveys many folk across {ndvd bahuvidha- 
ddru-sanghdla-sninavdyena bahum pi janam tdrayati) : 
can bear the onslaught of various thundering waves, etc. 
{ndvd bahuvidha-umi-ithaniia-vegavisaUi-m-dvattaveginh 
sahaii) ; and journeys over a ])erilous sea^ {ndvd a pari mi ta- 
m-ananta-m-apdram-akkhobhiia-gambhire mahatimahd- 
ghose timi-tiniingala-makara-maccha-gandkiile mahatima- 
hdsamudde carati).^ 


* Benare.s to Burma (Jilt. IV, 15-17) ; Champa to Burma (Jat. vi, 32-35) ; journey 
to Babylon (Jat. Ill, 126, 189) ; traffic with China first mentioned in the Milinda 
(pp. 127, 327 and 359). 

* Buddhist India pp. 95-96. 

® Loc. cit., S.B.E. Vols. 35 and 36; Original text — edited by V. Trenckner. 

‘ Cf. Divyavadana, p. 228!! ; .\vadanakalpalata, No. 89 ; Cunningham's 
Stupa of Bharhut, PI. XXXIV, 2. For description of the Bharhut Sculpture, see 
Barua — Barhut Jataka Scenes, pp. 78-80. 

® Milinda, vii, 2, 8 ; cf. also Vin. Ill, 49 ; Sarayutta, I, 106 {cka-rukkhika), III, 
I55=A, iv, 127 {Samuddika — a ' liner ’) ; Ang, II, 200 ; III, 368 ; Jat. I, 239 ; II, 
112 ; III, 126 ; 188 ; IV, 2, 21, 138 ; V, 75 (with 500 passengers), VI, 160 (navya- 
canal ?) ; Miln. 261 (100 cubits long), etc. etc. 
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The pilot — ^He should test a shore he has not yet arrived at 
and so guide the ship* ; he puts a seal on the steering 
apparatus lest anj'^ one should touch it.* 

The sailor — he is not lazy, he zealously navigates his ship.* 
The port, i.e., the place for the traffic of boats.* 

By the fourth century B.C. it seems that transportation and 
means of conveyance were much better and more advanced than 
ever before, probably because the foundation of a strong central 
government needed these things both for civil and military purposes. 
Navy was a regular department of the Government, supervisors 
regulated traffic. It can easily be conjectured that Chandra Gupta 
with his vast military forces scattered over his whole empire required 
a large number of boats, waggons as well as chariots for transporta- 
tion of troops in case of need. We are told in the Arthasastra with 
regard to the naval force : It was under the Navadhyaksa, the 
naval force was considerable and the Superintendent of ships had 
to perform multifarious duties. The State maintained both big 
sails {mahdndvah) controlled by captains (sdsakah), steersmen 
{niydmakah), and expert keeper of the sail and rigging ; and small 
boats (ksudrakah). The Officials and the Navadhyaksa had not 
only to protect the coastal regions, or rivers from enemies, or to put 
down piracy {himsrka nirghdtayet) , but they were also in charge 
of administering the maritime and waterway regulations and those 
relating to markets and harbours ’ {pattanadhyaksanivandham 
panya pattanacantram).^ 

There is a significant passage in the Arthasastra, namely, ‘ they 
(the villagers living on the banks of rivers) shall provide themselves 
with wooden planks, bamboos and boats. They shall by means 
of bottle-gourds, canoes, trunks of trees, or boats rescue persons 
that are being carried off by floods. Persons neglecting rescue 


^ ‘ Ni5Tramako rattindivam satatarii samitam appamatto yattapayatto navam 
sareti,’ etc. p. 378 ; S.B.E. 35, p. 272. 

* ‘ Niyyamakassa yam kinci mahasamudde kalyanam va papakam va sabbaa 
tarn viditam hoti ; niyyamako yante muddikam deti : ma koci yantam amasittha ti, 
p. 379 ; S.B.E. Vol. 36, p. 301. 

* ‘ Kammakaro-bhatako aham, imaya navaya kammam karomi, imayahatii 
navaya vahasa bhattavetanam labhami, na me pamado karaniyo, appamadena 
me ayam nava vahetabba ti’-p. 379. 

* ' Yatha maharaja sadhano naviko pattane sutthu katasuhko mahasamuddam 
pavisitva Vangam Takkolam Cinam Soviram Suratthain Alasandam Kolapattaoam 
Suvannabhumim gacchati annam-pi yam kind navasancaranam evam eva ’, etc. 
Milinda 359. 

® Bk. II, Ch. xxvii, 126-128 ; Eng. transl. pp. 156-159. See, also for details 
Kautilya — Narayan Banerjee, pp. 187 sqq. 
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with the exception of those who have no boats, etc., shall be fined 
12 panas ’ ^ 

The author of the Yuktikalpataru ® divides Vipada ydnam 
(footless, water conveyances) into two classes, namely, sdmdnya 
(ordinary) and visesa (special). On the basis of measurement 
Sdmdnya boats are again divided into ten subdivisions, viz., ksudrd, 
madhyamd, hhlmd, capald, patald, abhayd, dlrghd, patraputd, garbhard 
and manthard ; of these ten the first four were for inland purposes, 
and the others were oceanic {tdsdmevdmbudhau gatih) — 92-95. 

On the basis of their bottom being covered with copper plate 
or with iron plate Visesa boats (ships) were classed into two types, 
namely, dlrghd, and unnatd ; dlrghd again was divided into ten sub- 
classes, viz., dlrghikd, iarani, told, gatvard, gdminl, tarl, janghdld, 
pldvinl, dhdrinl and veginl^. 

Then we have boats with cabins {sagrhd) and without cabins, 
differently named on the basis of the position of the cabin in the front 
(forepart), rear, or the whole of it (sarvamadhydgramandirdh). The 
first was meant for kings and queens, the second for the use of the 
sovereigns during the rainy season, and the third for miUtary 
expedition*. These cabins were used to be made of woods and 
metals, the former being conducive to happiness and prosperity, 
the latter giving pleasure and ease*. 


‘ Loc. cit., Bk. IV, Ch. iii ; Eng. transl. p. 262 ; cf. Yuktikalpataru, Atha Jagha- 
nyajalayanani which include — dront, ghatl, phalaydnam (tumbi, etc.), carmaydnam, 
vtk^aydnam, and jantiiydnam. — pp. 229-230. 

* Loc. cit., Atha Ydnam, p. 7. (Cal. 1917). 

“ TT ir«T I 

^ firW ftftrvT 1 tf 1 

wf'r^T ^ ifwr n 

* Both the Manu Samhita and the Raghuvathsa refer to boats used in war, 
thus : 

^ I Manu, vii, 192. 

firwwiw w 1 Raghu, iv, 36. 

Cf. Veda — fir^T • Quoted in the Yuktikalpataru. 
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Boats as a pleasant means of conveyance reached a finished 
perfection by the time Kalidasa’s immortal epic, the Raghuvam^, 
was composed, for we are told therein of a ^ven storied boat used 
for pleasant trips. Thus ; 

^ ( XVI I ^ 

We are told in the Mahabharata of ships driven by machine. 
Whether the fact belongs to history or to legend is a moot point 
to decide. The vividness of description surely deserves more than 
a passing notice. 

The requisite passage runs thus ; 

^ i 

I 

f«% d i d Maha. I, 143. 

The Yuktikalpataru also gives us the types of wood out of which 
ships and country boats were used to be made together with the 
effects following on the employment of each : 

‘ According to the Vrksayurveda there are four kinds of timber : 
the first, or the Brahmana, class comprises wood that is light and 
soft and can be easily joined to any other kind of wood ; the second, 
or the Ksatriya, class of wood is light and hard and cannot be joined 
to any other classes ; the wood that is soft and heavy belongs to the 
third, or the Vaisya class ; while the fourth, or the Sudra, class of 
wood is characterized by both hardness and heaviness. There 
may also be distinguished wood of the mixed (dvijdti) class in which 
are blended properties of two classes. According to Bhoja, a ship 
built of the Ksatriya class of wood brings wealth and happiness. 
It is these ships that are to be used as means of communication 
where the communication is difficult owing to vast water. Ships 
on the other hand which are made of timbers of different classes 
possessing contrary properties are of no good and not at all comfort- 
able. They do not last for a long time, they soon rot in water, and 


*nir»h ’iw irr 1 
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they are liable to split at the slightest shock and to sink down.^ 
Care should be taken that no iron is used in holding or joining together 
the planks of bottoms intended to be sea-going vessels, for the 
iron will inevitably expose them to the influence of magnetic rocks 
in the sea, or bring them within a magnetic field and so lead them 
to risks. Hence the planks of bottoms are to be fitted together, 
or mortised by means of substances other than iron ’ *. 

As to the materials out of which country boats were used to be 
made we have the testimony of Herodotus and others who teU us 
that a kind of reeds was used by the Indians for their construction. 
According to him (iii, 98) one section of this reed would make a 
boat. Ktesias (66) also notes this unusual reed. Diodoros mentions 
of a king of India who built 4,000 boats of reeds which grew about 
the rivers. Pliny (vii. C(2), and xvi, €(37) 65) speaks of this reed 
as of so prodigious a len^h that sections between two .... can 
make a canoe, capable in some instances of holding three men. 
He says that this reed was used in their temples. The plants were 
distinguished into male and female and had short leaves. Dr. Bale 
says that this plant might be either a cocoanut, the date palm or 
the palmyra palm*. But it appears from the above description 
that the reeds in question refer to toddy palm which are even now 
used as canoes in lower Bengal. 


' Cf. Milinda Panha (IV. 2, 32) where it is said that ‘ a ship pieced together 
with timber of all sorts is broken up by the force of the violence of the waves ’ (nava 
pi nanadarusanghatita umivegasampaharena bhijjati) — S.B.E. 35, p. 227. 
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English translation from Indian Shipping — Mookerjee, pp. 20-21. 

• Proc. Roy. Irish Aca., 2nd Series, VoL II, 6, pp. 201-203. 
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Strabo refers to the eidstence of pine, fir, cedar, oak, pitch-pine 
and various other trees as timber employed by the Indians for ship 
building^ 

The Amarakosa gives us almost a complete Ust of the acces- 
sories of a boat : udupa, piava, kola (a raft or float), kupaka, 
gunavrksaka (the mast)*, ksepani (the oar), aritra, kenipataka (the 
rudder), abhri, kdsthakudddla (a scraper, or shovel), and secana 
(bucket).* 

III. Means of Transport through Air 

The Yuktikalpataru* distinctly includes the flying conveyances 
{vyomaydna, vimdna) in the list of five kinds of vehicles. The 
Samar^gana Sutradhara*, ascribed to king Bhoja, speaks of two 
varieties of flying machines ; one meant for solo flight, and the other 
for carrying passengers. 

The first kind is described as follows : — 

‘ A huge bird-like flying machine should be constructed with 
light wood, its parts being neatly and firmly joined. In its hold 
should be placed a mercury engine (turbine ?) with a fire place 
below it. The aviator is carried up in it by the current of air produced 
by the movement of two wings which are propelled by the mercury 
apparatus (turbine ?) within, and makes various figures as he flies 
far up in the air ’®. 

As for the construction of the second kind, the prescription 
is — ‘ In the same way (as described above, even) a heavy wooden 
machine, built like a temple, flies in the sky. The clever aviator 
should place, according to rules, stronger and larger jar-shaped 
boiler {drdhakumbhdn) containing mercury within it. The machine 


^ Ancient India, — ^Mc Crindle, Sec. II-IV, 29, and Sec. IV, XI, vii, 2. 

* Cf. Milinda. — mast (kupo rajjun ca varattan ca lakaran ca dhareti — S.B.E. 
36, p. 300) ; anchor — it fastens the ship and brings it to rest, (navalakanakath 
bahu umijalaknlavikkhobhita salilatale mahati-mahasamudde navaih laketi ^hapeti, 
na deti disavidisath harituin. navalakanakath hatthasate pi udake navath 
laketi th^am upaneti, etc.), S.B.E. 36, p. 299. 

® Colebrooke edition, I, ii, 3, pp. 62-63 J Patalavarga, 25-28. 

* Loc. cit., p. 7, Calcutta 1917. 

® Loc. cit., Ch. 30, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Baroda, Vol. I, pp. 175-177. 
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(moves) with a start and rises up in the air by the energy of the 
mercury {rasardjaiaktyd) which whizzes when slow heat is applied 
to those stronger and larger boilers (containing mercury), from a 
fire burning in an iron pot. That iron propeller {dyasa yantra) 
fitted with mercury (boiler) and well adjusted in the plane roars 
like a lion when it flies up in the air ’} 

This matter of fact description of two kinds of flying machines 
in the Samarahgana Sutradhara is not to be confounded with the 
poetical description of the Puspakas of the Epics, and the Phussa- 
rathas of the Jatakas. Nor can it be reasonably maintained that 
the slokas containing descriptions were a later interpolation. A 
similar but earlier description of flying machines may as well be 
traced in the Suttanipata commentary*, which is to be dated as 
early as to the 5th century A.D. In the Pali story the credit of 
first invention of such machines is given to a renowned head of an 
ancient institution of carpenters and wood-carvers near about the 
city of Benares. The required materials mainly consisted in timbers 
of the fig (udumbara) and such other Hght wood {appasdra-rukkhd). 
The shape and the size are described. The machine in its completed 
form looked like a wooden bird (kattha-sakuna) and resembled 
a flying eagle in its majesty {supanna-rdjd viya). The machine 
was fitted with an engine or apparatus inside {yantam purest). The 
upward movement, the progress of the flight and the manner of the 
surprising descent are described. The necessity for invention 
arose from acutely felt difficulty in maintaining the institute of 
carpenters by the sale of timbers, or by the execution of occasional 
orders. The story speaks of a regular fleet of such machines which 
might be made use of for the satisfaction of the love of conquest, or 
the spirit of world domination. 

The yantra (apparatus) was, according to the Sanskrit treatise, 
a mercury engine (? turbine — rasa-y antra or pdrada-yantra) which 
was made in the shape of a water jar {kumbha), with an arrangement 
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* Paramatthajotika, Vol 11 , Part 2, pp. 575-577. 
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for heating the mercury by a fire-place (jvalanddhdra) under it. 
The sound of the boiling mercury according to variations in the 
heat produced is vividly described. The timbers of a fig-tree, 
mentioned in the Pali story, are no more than an example in point 
of laghu ddfu (light wood) recommended in the Sanskrit work*. 

* For other points of detail, see ‘ Flying machines in Ancient India ’, an article 
in the Calcutta Review by Barua and Majumdar, Dec. 1933, pp. 287!. 


THE THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF BENGAL 

VAISIJIAVISM 

By S. K. De 

I 

It is difficult to give a proper exposition of the philosophy 
of Bengal Vaisnavism without a detailed reference to the sacred 
texts which are cited throughout as revealed and indisputable 
and on which indeed the faith elaborately bases its philosophical 
ideas. The whole system is built up on a direct explication of its 
own peculiar sectarian texts ; and absolute faith in their interpreta- 
tion by its acknowledged theologians is essential for an acceptance 
of their truth. Such entire reliance upon verbal authority and 
verbal interpretation makes it difficult in any exposition to steer 
clear of the texts which are quoted at every step, but it also impairs 
the value of its theology and philosophy as an independent S5^stem 
of thought. The usual procedure is to make a dogmatic statement, 
and then support it not so much by argumentation, which is held 
at discount, as by a compilation of authoritative texts, chiefly 
derived from the Srlmad-Bhagavata Pur ana, and by interpretation 
of those texts in the light of the peculiar dogmas and doctrines of 
the school. The basic theory of the threefold 6akti of the supreme 
being, for instance, is founded upon a text of the Visnu-purdna , 
amplified by other texts ; while its other fundamental doctrine 
of the threefold aspect of the deity as the Brahma, Paramatman 
and Bhagavat is entirely based upon a system of interpretation 
of a single text of the ^rimad-Bhdgavata. The same remarks apply 
to its central postulate of the highest and exclusive divinity of 
Krsna ; while its doctrine of Bhakti is deduced from a i^eculiar 
theory of emotional realization which is based entirely upon a series 
of devotional texts and dogmatic statements. 

It is true that in some older systems of Indian philosophy mere 
Tarka or discursive reasoning is deprecated as a means of attaining 
ultimate truth ; and in most systems, belief in 6ruti or revelation 
and interpretation of revealed texts are at least theoretically accepted 
as the proper mode. But in the speculations of the Bengal school 
this attitude of reverence for infallible authority appears to have 
been carried to its extreme limit. The Bengal school of Vai^avism, 
believing that everything is revealed by grace of a personal god. 
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theoretically rejects all Pramanas excepting Sabda or revealed 
word, but Sabda as a source of belief has a peculiar significance 
in this school. We shall have occasion later on to explain its theory 
of Pramana, but, briefly speaking, the appeal is not to reason but to a 
system of scriptural authority. It is true that theoretical homage is 
paid to 6ruti or the Vedas in the wider sense of Indian philosophy, but 
the term Sabda in practice denotes other kinds of sectarian scriptures 
which, as Smrtis, are hardly admitted by older philosophical schools. 
The Pramana is practically circumscribed to a few Vaisnava Puranas 
and other sectarian texts ; but it is curious to note that these texts 
are regarded as revealed or authoritative chiefly on the strength 
of statements to that effect in these texts themselves. Older Sruti 
texts, when convenient, are indeed cited with respect, but we are 
told that the sense of the earlier ^utis is unfathomable, and that 
the Vaisnava Pur^as, which can explain them properly, are the 
only kind of revelation which are accessible at the present decadent 
age. In the compilation and exposition of the Purana and Smrti 
texts, again, the same dogmatic attitude is prominent. Non- 
Vaisnava texts are rejected as tdmasika and untruthful, and even 
among Vaisnava texts the $nmad-Bhdgavata alone is regarded 
as the quintessence of all ^astras and as possessing the supreme 
authority. Other schools of Vaisnavism have propounded their 
doctrines by writing elaborate commentaries on the Veddnta-sutra 
and interpreting it in their own way ; but the Bengal school regarded 
the ^nmad-Bhdgavata as Vyasa’s own commentary on his Veddnta- 
sutra, and therefore confined itself to an interpretation of this Purana 
in its own light, instead of composing a separate commentary on 
the Sutra. They therefore proceed almost entirely on an explication 
of the Bhdgavata Purdna. If some of the texts cited from this 
or other sources are apocryphal, this fact makes no difference 
so long as they fall in with the peculiar doctrines of the school. 
Even of Vaisnava texts there is a careful selection and arrangement 
of those which are favourable, and inconvenient texts are sometimes 
quietly forgotten or glossed over or sometimes twisted in an in- 
genious way to suit its particular views. These methods are not 
unfamiliar to students of sectarian religious literature, but they 
possess little philosophical interest. The details of such a method 
may prove interesting and valuable to the faithful devotee, but 
they hardly appeal either to the general reader or to the critical 
enquirer. 

It would appear, therefore, that as it is chiefly a system of 
mystical-emotional dogmatics, the strictly philosophical views of 
the Bengal school of Vaisnavism are intimately mixed up with 
the details of its devotional theologism and its emotional erotic 
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mysticism which are set forth in its pious text-books of legend 
and fancy. Its purely speculative thought, therefore, cannot be 
easily disentangled from its sentimental and mythical envelopment. 
The Bengal Vaisnavism, no doubt, presents itself as a deliberate 
historical religion promulgated by a definite founder, but in the 
practical worlang out of the system the direct intuitive realisation 
or the teachings of the Master hardly find a place. Except the usual 
obeisance and homage to Caitanya and general passages testifying 
to his identity with the supreme deity, there is nowhere in 
the extensive works of Sanatana, Rupa and jiva any direct reference 
to his personal views and teachings. These theologians and philo- 
sophers are chiefly concerned with the godhead of Kr^a and his 
IJla as revealed in their older scriptures, and Krsna in their theory 
is not an Avatara but is alone the supreme deity himself {svayatn 
bhagavan). They are almost entirely silent about Caitanya-Kla 
and its place in their devotional scheme, and it is somewhat strange 
that in presenting a system of religion in his name they rely upon 
older sources and do not refer at all to his direct reahsation of spiritual 
truths. The divinity of Kr^a as the exclusive object of worship 
is elaborately established,' but the divinity of Caitanya, which is 
implicitly acknowledged in Namaskriyas and other devotional 
verses, is hardly ever discussed. It is said in one of the Bengali 
lives of Caitan5'a that these works themselves were not only inspired 
but were directly communicated to these disciples by Caitanya 
himself, but even then there is no direct acknowledgment of this 
fact by the Gosvamins themselves, nor is there any devotional 
interpretation of the divinity of Caitanya or Caitanya-lila, as there 
is of Kr^a and Kr^a-lila. There cannot be any doubt that the 
devout life of Caitanya inspired these faithful disciples, but in the 
building up of their systems of theology and philosoph}’ there is 
no reference to the life, personality or views of the Master himself. 
There is, on the other hand, an entire dependance upon a complicated 
system of text-interpretation, rather than upon any direct and 
vivid spiritual illumination. It must be admitted that in these 
treatises we reach a high level of the emotional Bhakti doctrine 
in the setting of a vital and practical system of religious beliefs, 
and the life and personality of Caitanya must have been to his 
devout followers a powerful exemplification of these beliefs and 
doctrines ; but we still move in an indefinite haze of mythology, 
sentiment and speculation, derived from Pur^ic tradition ; while 
the intellectual seriousness or the ethical nobility of the tenets 
is hardly propounded with the force of direct realisation, inasmuch 
as they are completely merged in a floating mass of uncertain myths, 
legends and traditional beliefs. 
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Having regard to this peculiar method and standpoint of the 
Bengal school of Vaisnavism, it will not be possible for us to refer 
in detail to the large mass of cited texts which are not always of 
general interest ; nor would it be profitable for us to enter into 
the more or less scholastic disquisition on words and phrases. All 
that we can do here is to give a rapid r&ume of the main dogmas 
and doctrines, and indicate only generally the way in which these 
are sought to be established. As our object is chiefly historical, 
we shall as far as possible avoid criticism and discussion, and confine 
ourselves to a descriptive exposition of the essential features of its 
philosophical and theological ideas. Historically, however, Bengal 
Vaisnavism derives a great deal, in an eclectic spirit, from previous 
Vaisnava systems, especially from the doctrines of the Ramanuja 
sect ; but with our limited object in view it will be necessary for 
us to avoid all comparative observations and maintain an attitude of 
descriptive objectivity. We shall also limit ourselves to an account 
of the subject chiefly derived from the theological and philosophical 
Sanskrit works of Rupa, Sanatana and Jiva, excluding its further 
development in Bengali devotional works and in the much later 
Sanskrit works (i8th century) of Visvanatha Cakravartin and 
Baladeva Vidyabhusana. 

The main theological presuppositions of the school are set 
forth in Sanatana ’s Brhad-Bhdgavatamrta, and its supplement 
Samksepa- or Laghu-Bhdgavatdmrta written by his brother Rupa, 
but most of their implications find a place in the Saindarbhas of 
their nephew Jiva, more especially in the latter’s ^nkrsna-samdarbha. 
We have already given elsewhere* an account of some of the principal 
doctrines of the Bhdgavatdmrta ; in this article we shall confine 
ourselves to a brief survey of the professedly philosophical six 
Samdarbhas of Jiva Gosvamin. 


The Saindarbhas of flva Gosvdmin 

These works give us the entire philosophy as well as theology 
of Bengal Vaisnavism in a systematic form. They consist of 
six Samdarbhas, viz., Tattva-, Bhagavat-, Paramdtma-, ^rtkrsm-, 
Bhakti-, and ; there is also a supplementary work on the 

* Contributed to the projected Kuppusvami Commemoration Volume. 

* Our references are to the following editions of the texts ; Tattva, Bhagavat, 
Paramatma, Radharaman Press edition, Murshidabad, B.S., 1317, 1324, 1335 respec- 
tively : Srikrsna, edited by Pranagop^a Gosvamin, Navadvipa, B.S. 1332 ; Bhakti, 
edited by Syamalala Govsamin (along with the five other Samdarbhas), Calcutta, 
Saka 1822 ; Priti, edited by Pranagopala Gosvamin, published from Noakhali (no 
date) ; Sarva-samvadini, edited by Rasika Mohana Vidyabhusana, Vangiya S&bitya 
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first three Samdarbhas, called Anuvyakhya and named Sarva- 
satnvMim, which contains explanatory comments on obscure points 
and dilates upon topics which have been imperfectly dealt with 
in the original texts. Jiva Gosvamin also wrote a running comment- 
ary on the ^nmad-Bhagavata, but since these Samdarbhas profess 
to give an exposition of the speculative ideas of Bengal Vaisnavism 
chiefly by a direct explication of texts, skilfully selected and arranged 
from that work according to the philosophical design of the cult, they 
constitute in reaUty a sectarian commentary on a considerable 
portion of the Bhdgavata ; and the general name of this collection 
of Samdarbhas is therefore appropriately given by its author as 
Bhdgavata-samdarbha. The word Saindarbha means a systematic 
stringing together or collection, and the work in question, though 
considerably original in its outlook and presentation, is deliberately 
designed to possess that characteristic. After acknowledging the 
inspiration of the work to Rupa and Sanatana, the author informs 
us that a Bhatta friend of theirs belonging to the South {ddksindtya 
bhatta), had already composed a work on the subject, compiUng 
it from the treatises of old Vai^avas {vrddha vaisnava). This 
acknowledgment is repeated at the commencement of each of the 
six Samdarbhas ; and we are told that from this original, the present 
Samdarbhas were composed on the same lines but in a more orderly 
form and sequence. JIva Gosvamin himself explains in his Sarva- 
samvddtni that the phrase vfddha vaisnava includes what is written 
by old Vaisnava writers like Ramanuja, Madhvacarya, ^ridhara- 
svamin and others, and that there is nothing in his work which 
is a figment of his own imagination. Baladeva Vidyabhusana 
informs us that this Daksinatya Bhatta was Gopala Bhatta who 
was one of the six Gosvamins and associates of Rupa and Sanatana. 
Rupa and Sanatana, again, not only preceded Jiva in life and thought 
but were also his acknowledged preceptors in the Vai^ava doctrine 
and practice. In spite of this customary appeal to old authorities 
and modest disclaimer of originality, the work, however, is not a mere 
compilation but betrays a systematic plan and execution, as well 
as originality in its ideas and methods, which in spite of considerable 
affinities cannot be regarded as belonging to the same schools of 
thought as those of Ramanuja or Madhva. To Jiva Gosvamin 
belonged the whole heritage of Vai^ava philosophical thought, 
upon which, as a matter of fact, he freely draws, besides utilizing 
Sruti (chiefly Upanisadic) and Purana texts ; and no important 


Fari^t, Calcutta, B.S. 1327 = 1920 A.D. The Krama-samdarbha has been printed 
along with the text (and the commentaries of Sridhara and Vi^vanatha Cakravartin) 
by tSe Radharaman Press, B.S. 1310 (=1903 A.D.). 
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proposition is laid down which is not supported by some such texts. 
But the system which he builds up on this foundation is essentially 
his own and deserves independent consideration. As the work, 
however, consists chiefly of a string of Bhagavata quotations and 
of a system of interpretation of that authoritative text, it is in 
appearance at least a series of Samdarbhas or systematic collections. 

The scope and object of the work are indicated by the author 
himself in the Tattva-samdatbha, which informs us that they are 
identical with those of the ^nmad-Bhdgavata, of which his own 
work is merely an exposition. He states accordingly that the main 
Tattva or principle to which his work, like the Bhagavata, is related 
{sambandha) is Kr^a-tattva, which is higher than any other Tattvas ; 
that its subject-matter {abhidheya) is Bhakti or the devotional attitude 
by which alone that Tattva is attainable ; and that its motive 
(prayojana) consists of Priti, or love for Krsna as a means of worship. 
The six Samdarbhas are consequently arranged on this Gastric plan. 
The first four are devoted to the Sambandha-tattva, and are intended 
to establish Krsna as the highest deity and the most exclusive object 
of worship ; the Bhakti-samdarbha deals with the Abhideya-tattva 
which is Bhakti; while the last Pnti-samdarbha is cbncemed with 
the Prayojana-tattva which is Priti considered as the best way of 
divine worship. In other words, Jiva Gosvamin is concerned, in 
the first Saradarbha, with a theory of knowledge (Pramana) which 
leads on, in the next three Samdarbhas, to a theory of ultimate 
reality (Tattva), while the last two Saindarbhas are devoted to a 
theory of summum bonum (Nihsreyasa or Purusartha) and the means 
of attaining it. In the survey we propose to make in the following 
pages we shall generally follow this order of treatment, and give 
a brief resume of the successive works with a view to setting forth 
the main doctrines in their general outline ; but for convenience 
and continuity of treatment we shall occasionally have to gather 
together and deal in one place our author’s remarks on various topics 
which are sometimes scattered over the different books. The method 
which Jiva Gosvamin follows of laying down principles by the 
explication of texts naturally involves a great deal of repetition 
and digression. We shall try to avoid them as far as possible, 
although in any faithful account of his works they are to a certain 
extent unavoidable. 

The Tattva-samdarbha 

The Tattva-samdarbha, which is preliminary, deals chiefly with 
Pramana or proof, and concludes with a general discussion of the 
Prameya or subject to be proved, this last topic being further eluci- 
dated and elaborated in the succeeding Samdarbhas. 
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Jiva Gosvamin’s theory of Pramana, which is widely accepted 
by the school, is very simple. He rejects without much ceremony 
the conventional six or eight Pramanas, viz., Perception (Pratyaksa), 
Inference (Anumana), Revelation (Sabda), Analogy (Upama), Sup- 
position from circumstances or implication (Arthapatti), Non- 

recognition (Abhava or Anupalabdhi), Equivalence (Sambhava) 
and Tradition (Aitihya), on the ground that they are all, with the 
exception of 6abda, defective and unreliable. In his Sarva- 
samvMini^ he discusses the question at some length,* and takes 
pains to show the limitations of each of these Pramanas, except 
Sabda. Besides, the ordinary man is naturally liable to four kinds 
of error, viz., Bhrama (error due to wrong perception of one thing 
for another), Pramada (error due to heedlessness), Viijralipsa 
(error due to the wish to deceive) and Karanapatava (error 

due to the insufficiency of the senses). The Pramanas are also 
not capable of comprehending the incomprehensible and 

superphysical. His analysis easily leads him to the conclusion 

that the other Pramanas being defective and insufficient, ^abda 
or Revelation alone as a Pramana is valid ; for, in his opinion, ^abda 
is free from these defects and is independent of the other Pramanas, 
which can never supersede it. Moreover, Sabda can touch things 


^ Here he speaks of ten Pramanas, adding Arsa (i.e. knowledge derived from 
the sayings of gods and Rsis) and Cesta (i.e. knowledge derived by physical effort, 
e.g. by lifting a thing) to the above eight ; but Arsa may be included in Sabda and 
Cesta in Pratyaksa. The Cesta is accepted by Tantric writers. 

* Of the ten Pramanas with which Jiva Gosvarain is concerned here, the 
Pratyaksa or Perception is said to be of five kinds, based respectively upon the five 
senses, but to these is added Manasa Pratyak^ or internal perception, w^hich is 
independent of the sense-organs. Apart from the fact that each of these six kinds 
of Pratyaksa may be either sa-vikalpa or nir-vikalpay the Pratyaksa may also be 
either vaidu^a or avaidusa according as it belongs to the learned or the non-learned. 
While the former is free from error and becomes the basis of Sabda itself when it 
is the Pratyaksa of the great seers, the latter is liable to error and is thus ver>^ defec- 
tive as a Pramana. The so-called universal Pratyaksa, which is supposed to consist 
of what is perceived by all, can never be discovered as the standard of truth, because 
it is not possible to bring together the whole of the perceiving w^orld. The Pratyaksa 
can be accepted as a Pramana only when (as in the case of Vaidusa) it involves 
Sabda, and not otherwise. The Anumana, again, is essentially syllogistic, but 
syllogistic inference does not always lead us to truth. The validity of the Anumana 
depends on that of the Vyapti, but Vyapti is not invariable. The existence of fire 
cannot invariably be inferred from the existence of smoke, for smoke may also 
arise where the fire is just extinguished. The Vyapti is only probable and never 
certain ; the Anumana therefore is at best only a source of probable knowledge. 
The other Pramanas hardly require detailed consideration. They are not independent 
Pramanas at all but are valid in so far as they involve Pratyaksa, Anumana or 
Sabda, and can be accepted as Pramanas only to that extent. These minor 
Pramanas can never give us the knowledge of higher realities. 
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which the other Pramanas cannot. It must, however, be noted 
that the other Pramanas are not absolutely rejected, but they are 
rejected only as independent sources of knowledge. They may 
be employed as Pramanas subsidiary to Sabda. Thus, Inference 
is not altogether rejected as a Pramana, and the author himself 
largely employs argumentation. But Inference, according to the 
Vaisnava theory, is not a Pramana if it is independent of the scrip- 
tures. If it is based on the scriptures, the inferential process is 
a valuable aid to knowledge. It is clear, however, that even this 
attitude, by making the other Pramanas subordinate, exalts Sabda 
as the chief and infallible Pramana. 

It is concluded, therefore, that as a source of knowledge the 
only authentic and reliable Pramana is Sabda, which is the source 
of all superphysical knowledge and which consists of revealed words 
{aprdkrta-vacana-laksana). This position, in the opinion of our 
author, is supported by the Vedanta-sutra-kara by the Sutras ii, 
I, II {tarkdpratisthdndt) , i, i, 3 {idstra-yonitvdt) and ii, i, 27 (irutis 
iu ^ahda-mulatvdt) , as well as by the Vaisnava scriptures. This 
is indeed the general position of the Vedanta, but the earlier 
Vedantists appear to have believed not in Sabda in general 
but in Sruti, which denoted pre-eminently the Vedas and the 
Upanisads. But in later sectarian schools the word Sabda 
came to be employed in an extended sense so as to indicate other 
kinds of scriptures, which the earlier philosophers regarded as Smrti 
but which now came to be recognized as of equal value with the 
Sruti. It is argued that the Vedas in the present decadent age 
are difficult to master and understand, and the sages who interpret 
them do not agree. The scriptures which can rightly determine 
this obscure sense of the Vedas are the Itihasa and Purana, which 
therefore constitute the only kind of Sabda that is practically more 
valuable to us, and, being of equal authority, the only authentic 
source of knowledge in the present age. The Puranas were brought 
into existence, for this specific purpose of rendering the unfathomable 
sense of the Vedas comprehensible to the ordinary mortal, by the 
great sage Vyasa, who was himself the apportioner of the four Vedas 
and an incarnation of the supreme being for that purpose. The 
Purana is so called because it completes or fulfils {piirana) the sense 
of the Veda. It is argued that a complement cannot be different 
from that which it completes ; the defective parts of a gold bangle 
can be made good by gold alone and not by any baser metal. It 
is further stated that those topics of the Veda which are called 
Akhyana, Upakhyana, GStha and Kalpa are elaborately dealt 
with in the Purana ; and in this sense also the Purana elucidates and 
amplifies what is vaguely or implicitly contained in the Vedas. Thus, 
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those who know the four Vedas with the Upanisads and the Vedahgas, 
but do not know the Puranas cannot, in the opinion of our author, 
be regarded as truly learned men. The two sets of scriptures, 
the Veda and Purana, are both revealed and are ultimately identical 
in purport, but they are sometimes regarded as different because 
of the use of accent {svara) and some peculiarities of arrangement 
(krama-bheda) in the earlier texts. But, apart from its greater 
intelligibility and accessibility, the Purana is even superior to the 
Veda, because it can be studied not only by the twice-born male 
but also by women and ^udras and does not suffer from the limitation 
of caste, sex or age. By this indication the denotation of the word 
Sabda as a Pramana is not confined to the 6ruti alone, but is ex- 
tended to the Itihasa and Purana, which must be regarded as a part 
(and in practice the most authentic part) of the Veda. This position 
is supported by a skilful compilation of texts, but as the texts are 
mostly selected from the Puranas, we have the curious method 
of establishing their authenticity chiefly on the strength of statements 
made by themselves. 

Of the Itihasa and Purana, again, the Purana is to be preferred 
as a source of knowledge. But we are told that in the present 
age the individual Puranas are not all available in their completeness, 
and they celebrate different gods. Hence the average poor mortal 
is too puzzled by their diversity to understand their real sense. 
The doubt regarding the admissibility of some of them naturally 
arises from the fact that the different Puranas appeared at different 
periods of time, and that though they were suitable for the epoch 
for which they were composed, they are not all suitable for the present 
age. We find, therefore, the classification of Puranas into Sattvika, 
Rajasika and Tamasika groups. Verses from the Matsya-purdna 
are quoted to explain that the Sattvika Puranas deal with the great- 
ness of Kr^a, the Rajasika with that of Brahma, and the Tamasika 
with that of 6iva. There is a fourth miscellaneous kind (Samkirna) 
which speaks of Sarasvati, the Pitrs and other deities or serai -divine 
beings.^ In his Bhagavat-satndarbha (p. 143) Jiva Gosvamin points 
out that Puranas like Skafida are sometimes full of errors {skandddau 
kvacid bhrdmakam asti), and states that such Puranas as deal with 
the gloty of Siva and other gods should not be accepted by Vaisnavas 
{tathdvidham iivddi-pratipMakam idstram ca na vaisnavair grdhyam). 
It is Sattvika Puranas alone, which are devoted to Krsna, that 
should be regarded as authentic. In other words, Jiva Gosvamin 


^ The words ascribed to the Buddha are not regarded as valid Sabda- 
pramanas : for the scriptures which ascribe divinity to him also state his words 
were meant to delude tiie demons {Sarva-sainvMini, p. 5). 
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would make us accept only those Puranas which are explicitly 
or implicitly Vai^ava ; for, like most other sectarian apologists, 
he believes that the Pur^as of his own school alone are capable 
of revealing the entire truth to be found in the Vedas, the other 
Puranas either failing to understand or misrepresenting the import 
of the ^ruti. 

Even among the Vaisnava Puranas the highest place of authority 
is assigned to the $nmad-Bhdgavata, which can on no account be 
superseded. It may be objected that since Vyasa composed his 
Brahma-sutra with the special view of determining the sense of 
all Veda, Itihasa and Purana, why should the Bhdgavata be taken 
as authoritatively final ? In reply it is stated that the Brahma- 
sutra has not been accepted by the followers of other sages who have 
composed other Sutra works. Moreover, the Sutras are brief and 
cryptic, and have been differently interpreted. Hence it is held 
more reasonable to accept one great available Purana, which is 
revealed scripture, which gives us the essence of all Veda, Itih^a 
and Purana and which forms in reality Vyasa’s own commentary 
on the Brahma-sutra. Such a Purana, it is maintained, is the $rlmad- 
Bhdgavata, which is accepted as the one supreme authority and the 
greatest of all Pramanas {sarva-pramdna-cakravartlbhutam), although 
our author very conveniently forgets that the Bhdgavata also, Uke 
the Brahma-sutra, is not acknowledged on all hands. 

This exclusive authority of the ^rlmad-Bhdgavata is main- 
tained on the supposition that Vyasa himself, after having composed 
the Brahma-sutra and having brought the different Puranas into 
existence, was not completely satisfied ; he therefore composed 
the Bhdgavata which he obtained through Samadhi or spiritual 
meditation. In this final work he found a synthesis of all Sastras, 
and it forms the only genuine commentary of his own Sutras [nija- 
sutrdndm akrtrima-bhdsya-bhutam). The work proceeds with an 
exposition of the Gayatri, which forms the essence of the Vedas ; 
but the chief reason of its authoritativeness is found in the fact 
recorded by itself that it was revealed to Vyasa in his spiritual 
meditation. Because of this direct revelation by the Bhagavat {sdksdd 
bhagavatodita) , it is the most Sattvika of all the Puranas, dear to 
the Eord and desired by all his devotees. The theory of the school 
thus believes that the themes of the Brahma-sutra and the Bhdgavata 
respectively are identical, for what appeared to Vyasa's mind in 
a subtle form and was expressed by him in the form of brief Sutras, 
is alleged to have been amplified in the Bhdgavata in the form of an 
extensive Bhasya on these Sutras. To demonstrate the correctness 
of this belief Jiva Gosvamin makes several attempts to show directly 
that some of the Bhagavata verses have the same meaning as some 
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of the Sutras of Vyasa ; in his Paramdtma-saindarbha, pp. 257f, 
for instance, he gives a detailed exposition of the first verse of the 
Bhdgavata as containing the entire gist of the Brahma-sutra and the 
Gayatri. As the Bhdgavata is thus taken to be the only genuine 
and original Bhasya of the Brahma-sutra written by Vyasa himself, 
the other commentaries written by later scholars according to their 
Hmited light, have to be rejected in its favour. It is for this reason 
that the Bhdgavata is studied with belief and devotion by those 
who desire to realize spiritual truths, for tliis work has undoubtedly 
attained the position of the lord of all scriptures {sarva-idstra-cakra- 
varti-padam dptam). The extensive popularity of the work, which 
has been widely accepted, praised and commented upon, also testi- 
fies to this position. A series of commentaries written b}^ great 
scholars and devotees exists, and Jiva Gosvamin gives a brief 
enumeration of those which he found most noteworthy, viz., Tantra- 
bhagavata (mentioned in the Hayaiirsa-pahcardtra) , Hanumad- 
bhasya, Vasana-bhasya, Sambandhokti, Brhat-Kamadhenu, Tattva- 
dipika, Bhavartha-dipika, Paramaharnsa-priya, and ^uka-hrdaya ; 
besides these, there are works on the Bhdgavata such as Muktaphala, 
Harilila and Bhakti-ratnavali, all of which are worthy of consider- 
ation. 

One might ask in this connexion as to why the great Samkara 
did not accept the Bhdgavata as the original Bhasya of the Brahma- 
sutra. This question is answered by a pious appeal to a mythical 
legend. We are assured that Samkara did not entirely disregard 
the Bhdgavata, but for a special reason he only concealed his own 
predilection for the superior teaching of Bhakti and preached 
dehberately a doctrine of non- duality which tended to obscure it. 
This special reason is found in the pious legend recorded in the 
Padma-purdna that Samkara was an Avatara of Mahadeva, who in 
Vaisnava scriptures is a devotee of the Bhagavat, and w'as entrusted 
with the mission of making men disbelievers in order that the progress 
of the world might be continued.* Sainkara, however, is taken 
to have given expression to his true personal views on the matter 
in such works of his as the Govinddstaka, w^hich is concerned with 
Krsna-lila as described in the Bhdgavata. He has thereby implicitly 
subscribed to doctrines to which he appears to be explicitly indifferent 
in his other works. Even if he did not comment on it, Samkara 
thus recognized the value of the Bhdgavata by writing hymns 


^ The verse occurs in the Padma-purdna, Uttara-klianda, Ch. 62, 31 and is 
cited in the Paramdtma-samdarbha, It purports to be an address of the Bhagavat 
to Siva : svdgamaih kalpitais tvam hi jandn mad-vimukhdn kuruj mam ca gopdya 
yma sydt e^oUaroUardfl 
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inculcating Bhagavata ideas. Moreover, Madhvacarya, who was 
a direct pupil {sdksdc chisyatdm prdptaih ‘) of Samkara, wrote a 
commentary on the Bhagavata in order to combat wrong views 
promulgated by such other pupils of Samkara as Punyaranya, who 
advocated Sainkara’s Advaita-vada. 

Having thus established the superiority of the ^rimad-Bhdgavata 
Parana as the chief, original and unerring source of revelation 
and as the best of all Pramanas, Jiva Gosvamin proceeds to state 
that in his own Samdarbhas he has only explained the drift of the 
Bhdgavata for determining the highest truth. This description 
is correct in so far as he proceeds to build up his doctrines on a system 
of interpretation chiefly of that religious text. It does not indeed 
mean that he has given us the true sense of the Bhdgavata. He 
may or may not have done so ; but it certainly means that his own 
elaborate system is entirely based upon a direct explication of the 
Bhdgavata in the light of the peculiar tenets of his school. Other 
schools have also attempted explanation of the Bhdgavata, but 
they have hardly gone to this extreme limit of basing their funda- 
mental doctrines solely on the interpretation of that text. No 
doubt the Bengal school, by this method, has attempted to secure 
for itself the authority of one of the greatest and most universally 
revered religious works of mediaeval times; but this gain has been 
counter-balanced by the fact that its doctrines stand or fall according 
as the Bhdgavata is accepted as possessing such exclusive authority 
or not. Indeed, the unquestioning acceptance of the Bhdgavata 
must be regarded as one of the fundamental postulates of the school ; 
and even if there may be other interpretations of that text, the 
peculiar doctrinal interpretations of its own theologians must also 
be unquestionably accepted. In this respect the commentary 
of Sridhara-svamin is acknowledged by this school in so far as it 
relates the Bhakti-doctrines. Referring to this commentary, which 
attempts to reconcile the Advaita-vada of Samkara with the Bhakti- 
vada of mediaeval Vaisnava sects, Jiva Gosvamin explains, in 


1 These words are omitted in some editions of the text (e.g. in editions by 
Nityasvarupa Brahmacari and by Satyananda Gosvami), possibly to avoid an 
historical error on Jiva Gosvamin's part. The words, however, occur in the 
Berhampore edition, as well as in the manuscripts of the Tattva-saffuiarbha which 
we have consulted in the Dacca University collection. That the words must have 
occurred in the original is clear from the fact that otherwise the word antara in the 
immediately following sentence (tac-chi^ydniara-punydranyddi-rUika-vydkhyd-pravc^a- 
idnkayd) would be meaningless. It appears that in Jiva's opinion Madhva in his 
commentary followed what Jiva considered to be the real teaching of Saipkara as 
embodied in such works as Govindd^taka and thereby counteracted the evil effects of 
commentaries written by ^aipkara's other disciples like Punyaranya, who followed 
the Saipkara-bhasya at Krsna's bidding to serve a particular purpose of the deity. 
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accordance with the belief of his school, that the real object of 
Sridhara was not to effect such a reconciliation but to teach the 
doctrine of Bhakti. If the great commentator diversified this 
teaching with Advaita-vada it was done in order that the Bhakti- vada 
might be acceptable to the Advaita-vadins. The exposition of 
Sridhara, who is called a Parama Vaisnava, is therefore accepted 
by this school in so far as it follows the pure Vai^ava tradition. 
The Bhasya of R^anuja in the same way is accepted with great 
respect as coming from the South, which was a great stronghold 
of Vaisnavism, although it cannot be said that, in spite of occasional 
borrowings, the peculiar tenets of Ramanuja and his sect have been 
accepted in their entirety. As to the Advaita theory of ^atnkara, 
Jiva Gosvamin does not think it necessary to refer to it in detail 
in his work, as it is fairly well known. We are also informed that 
all the Vedic and Puranic texts cited are given as he found them 
himself in the original works ; but some texts, which he himself 
had not seen, are derived from previous works of such Madhva 
writers of Vijayadvaja, Brahmatirtha and Vyasatirtha, who have 
written commentaries respectively on the Bhdgavata, the Mahdbhdrata 
and the Brahma-sutra. 

Having stated his theory of Pramana, his sources and his method, 
Jiva Gosvamin proceeds to indicate briefly the chief Prameya or 
object to be proved in his work. In this connexion he states the 
Sambandha, Abhidheya and Prayojana of his work, which we have 
indicated above, and which, the author himself informs us, is identical 
with those of the Bhdgavata. They are respectively the Bhagavat- 
tattva or Krsna-tattva, dealt with in the first four Sarndarbhas, 
the Bhakti-tattva and the Priti-tattva elaborated successively 
in the two succeeding Sarndarbhas. In connexion with this statement 
of the scope and object of his work, Jiva Gosvamin tells us about 
the origin of the ^nmad-Bhdgavata, which arose from the extra- 
ordinary illuminating Samadhi (or Isvara-pranidhana, as the Yoga- 
sutra puts it) of Vyasa, in the course of which he obtained a complete 
revelation of the highest spiritual truths described in the work. Jiva 
Gosvamin, by way of indicating the central themes, now discusses 
the character of that beatific vision and details some of the principal 
truths revealed to Vyasa. This Samadhi is described in the Bhdgavata 
I, 6, 4-1 1 , which is now quoted and its chief implications considered. 
Vyasa had a vision not only of the two partial aspects of the supreme 
being, viz., Brahma and Paramatman, but also of the Bhagavat 
who represents the most complete manifestation as the Perfect 
Person. This distinction, to be explained fully later on, forms 
one of the fundamental doctrines of the Bengal school, but the 
authority for this doctrine is found in the Bhdgavata itself, of which 
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it is supposed to form the Sambandha-tattva. Vyasa also realised 
the essential difference or duality as well as identity between the 
Jiva and the Paramesvara, which forms the very foundation of 
his inspired work ; for, from Vyasa's own words it appears that 
although the Jiva consists of pure consciousness {cid-rUpa) it is yet 
overpowered by the Maya-sakti, which is the cause of Samsara ; 
while Maya being an extraneous 6akti of the Bhagavat, the Bhagavat 
is superior to it and is untouched by its influence. Hence the Jiva 
and the Bhagavat are perceived as different in essence (Svarupa) 
and capacity (Samarthya). In this connexion our author takes 
some pains to refute the view of the Advaita-vadins that the difference 
is not real but is due to a difference in attributes (Upadhi), by means 
of which the unconditioned Brahma conditions itself (Pariccheda- 
vada) or ephemerally reflects itself (Pratibimba-vada) as the Jiva. 
As the imphcations of these theories are discussed more fully later 
on, it is not necessary to linger over them here. Our author does 
not in the same way beUeve in the theory that the Brahma is the 
only one so-called Jiva (Bka-jiva-vada). He maintains, on the 
authority of the Bhdgavata, that there is a pluraHty or Jivas. Each 
of the individual Jivas, as pure consciousness, forms a part of the 
highest being, but it is also an agent and enjoyer of its own action. 
This capacity for activity, however, does not make the Jiva indepen- 
dent of the Lord, for the Jiva, as a subordinate or servant, merely 
carries out the will of the Master. This relation of master 
(Sevya) and servant (Sevaka) of the Paramatman and the Jivatman 
is a real eternal distinction, and it continues even when the bondage, 
which, due to the Maya-sakti of the Lord, is removed and his grace 
is obtained. As Bhakti or devotion to the Lord is the highest 
good, Moksa or emancipation is indeed a small matter, and the 
Jiva in its duality continues as a separate worshipping entity even 
after emancipation. In this way is estabhshed the Abhidheya 
of the Bhdgavata, viz., the necessity of worshipping the Bhagavat 
(Bhagavad-bhajana or Bhakti). 

From the same indications is also affirmed the necessity of 
divine love or Priti as the Prayojana or motive of the Bhdgavata, 
for the removal of the fetters of Maya is possible only by this means. 
The Bhdgavata was specially composed to induce and direct deluded 
Jivas to such worship as lead them to Bhakti, which is the sole 
way of salvation. The means of worship, of course, relate to Sadhana- 
bhakti, i.e. Bhakti which arises from ^rect instruction of the Sastra 
[upadeidpeksa), but Sadhana-bhakti is the first step to Prema-bhakti 
which arises only from the grace of the deity {tat-prasdddpeksa). 
Even Jnana or divine knowledge, such as the Advaita-vadins speak 
of, is not possible without Bhald;i {jhdnddes tu bhakti-sdpeksaivam 
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eva). Thus the Bhakti-tattva consists of the Upasya (the deity 
to be worshipped), the Upasaka (worshipper) and the Upasana 
(worship). The object of the Bhagavata is to establish clearly 
that the only Upasya is Krsna, who is not an Avatara but 
the Bhagavat or supreme deity himself. That the attainment 
of divine love {hhagavat-prema) is a higher bliss than the bhss of 
attaining Brahma {brahmdnanda) or Mok^-nirvana is also shown 
by the fact that Vyasa composed the Bhagavata with the express 
purpose of teaching it to Suka, who had already attained 
Brahmananda, and leading him further to Bhagavat-prema. The 
case of ^uka also indicates that it is possible to worship the Bhagavat 
even after the so-called emancipation on the attainment of Brahma. 

Jiva Gosvamin then proceeds to show from the Bhagavata that 
the spiritual truths or Tattvas which Vyasa attained in his Samadhi 
are such as have been accepted by all Tattvajnas or philosophers, 
for they are testified to by the experience of all emancipated devotees 
{sarvdtmdrdmdnubhavena sa-hetukam). The highest of all these 
Tattvas, which forms the central theme of the Bhdgavata, is stated 
briefly in i, i, 2, and i, 2, ii to the elucidation of which, as a funda- 
mental principle, Jiva Gosvamin now turns his attention. In the 
first of these verses it is stated that the reality or Vastava Vastu can 
be known only from the Bhdgavata, while the second verse describes 
what this Reality or ultimate principle is in the following terms ; 

vadanti tat tattvavidas tattvam yaj jnanam advayam 1 

brahmeti paramatmeti bhagavan iti sabdyate 11 

‘ The Tattva which the knowers of reality call advaya jndna 
is expressed by the designations of Brahma, Paramatman and 
Bhagavat ’. 

This verse is said to sum up the concept of absolute reality as 
propounded by the Bhdgavata, of which it forms, as it were, the 
main Sutra. At any rate, it is accepted as such by Jiva Gosvamin 
who practically deduces his whole philosophy on its basis ; for the 
Advaya-jnana-tattva, referred to in the first line of this verse, is 
now explained in the rest of his Tattava-samdarbha, while the three 
aspects of the divinity, embodied in the three concepts of Brahma, 
Paramatman and Bhagavat and mentioned in the second fine of 
the verse, are dealt with in the three succeeding Satndarbhas. A 
preliminary analysis of the verse, therefore, is important from this 
point of view. In the first line of the verse the ultimate reality 
or Tattva is spoken of as Advaya-jnana-tattva, while the second 
line designates three stadiums or gradations of the same reality 
as Brahma, Paramatman and Bhagavat. It will be necessary to 
understand at the outset what is signified by the main concept 
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Advaya-jiiana, which is the pivot round which the Vaisnava concept 
of absolute reality propounded by Jiva Gosvamin revolves. The 
rest of the Tattva-samdarbha, therefore, is devoted to the elucidation 
of this fundamental Tattva, from which fact the Samdarbha itself 
receives its name. 

The term Advaya-jnana does not signify Nirguna Advaita- 
jnana of the monistic idealists of the Advaita school, but a dualistic 
Saguna interpretation is given of the phrase. The term Jnana is 
explained as consisting of pure consciousness {cideka-rupam) which 
is self-luminous {sva-prakdia) ; but the word Advaya does not mean 
‘ sole ’ or ‘ without a second ’, but it signifies ‘ that like which there 
is no second Tattva or Reality ’. The ultimate reality is called 
advaya because there is no other self-existent conscious or unconscious 
principle which is similar to it {svayamsiddha-tddHatddrsa-vastvdntar- 
dbhdvdt). The Jiva is no doubt a conscious principle similar to it, 
but the Jiva is not self-existent inasmuch as it is subordinate to the 
Paramatman as the ultimate conscious principle. Nor is there 
any other self-existent unconscious, i.e. material, principle which 
is similar to it ; for such principles as the phenomenal world, time, 
space, etc. are not in their turn independent of the ultimate principle. 
Thus, there is nothing equal to it, as Jiva Gosvamin further explains 
in his Sarva-samvddim, in the same {svajdtiya-bheda) or different 
{vijdttya-bheda) category. In itself also {svagata-bheda) the ultimate 
reahty is advaya, because it is an indivisible substance in which 
there is no difference between the essence and the form, such as 
is found between the conscious principle and the organic body 
in a human being. It is also called advaya in the sense that its 
own infinite ^aktis or Energies are the only things which accompany 
it {sva-iaktyeka-sahdyatvdt) , but which cannot exist without its 
ultimate existence {tena vind tdsdm asiddhatvdt). But the ultimate 
reality as the advaya is not mere consciousness ; it is a unity of 
consciousness, existence and bliss. In other words, the word tattva 
or essential principle indicating the highest good {parama purusdrtha ) , 
implies by the qualification of advaya the unity of highest knowledge 
or consciousness (Jnana) and the highest bliss (Parama Sukha), 
^ well as of eternal reaht}" (Nityatva). The Advaya-jnana-tattva 
is finally identified with the Bhagavat as the highest and most perfect 
manifestation of the Absolute ; and as such it forms the essential 
theme of the Bhdgavata. 

It is necessary to understand the true nature of the Jiva as 
a conscious principle in order to realize the nature of the Paramatman 
of which it is a part, and with which, as an eternal, pure and 
indivisible conscious principle, it is identical. But as this subject 
of the relation of the Jiva to the Paramatman is dealt with in more 
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detail in the Paramatma-samdarhha, we shall advert to it later in 
that connexion. But since the Paramatman far transcends the 
Jiva and forms its ultimate support, it has been designated 
the Asraya or the ground by the Bhdgavata (ii, lo, 1-2). In this 
connexion it is pointed out that the Purana deals with ten topics, 
viz., Sarga, Visarga, Sthana, Posana, Oti, Manvantara, Isanukatha, 
Nirodha, Mukti and Asraya. These terms are explained in the 
Bhdgavata ii, 10, 3-5 ; Jiva Gosvamin discusses them but shows 
that of these the last is the most important. This theory of Asraya, 
however, is established by the mystical conception of the three 
kinds of Purusa. It is shewn that the Adhyatmika Purusa or 
Jiva is identical with the Adhidaivika Purusa (e.g. Surya), while 
the Adhibhautika Purusa is the visible body, the word purusa in 
the last case meaning only the Upadhi of the Jiva. None of these 
can be the ultimate ground or Asraya, as they are dependent on 
each other. It is the Paramatman who is_ self-existent {svayam- 
siddha) and independent of every other Asraya {ananydsraya) ; 
he alone can be the Asraya of these as well as of everything else. 
If the Jiva is sometimes called Asraya, it is only because the Jiva 
is a part (atn^a) of the Paramatman. Throughout the Bhdgavata, 
especially in its tenth book, Srikrsna as the Paramatman is described 
as the sole Asraya. 




PISCHEL ON CHARACTERISTICS OF PRAKRIT 

LANGUAGES * 

By Batakrishna Ghosh 


§1. Indian grammarians and rhetoricians include under the 
designation Prakrta a number of literary languages, and they consider 
their derivation from Sanskrit as their common characteristic. 
Therefore they as a rule derive the word prakrta from prakrti : 

‘ element,’ ' basis, ’ and Sanskrit is considered to be this basis. Thus 
says Hemacandra i, i ; prakrtih samskrtam, tatrabhavam tata dgatam 
vd prdkrtam : ' The basis is Sanskrit. That which has its origin in it, 
or is derived from it, is called Prakrit.’ Similar!}' Markandeya, 
fob I : prakrtih samskrtam, tatrabhavam prdkrtam ucyate ; Dhanika 
on Dasarupa 2, 60 : prakrter dgatam prdkrtam ; Simhadevaganin 
on Vagbhatalarnkara 2, 2 ; prakrteh samskrtdd dgatam prdkrtam ; 
Prakrtacandrika in Peterson, Third Report 343, 7 : prakrtih sams- 
krtam, tatrabhavatvdt prdkrtam smrtam. Cf . Narasimha, Prakrtasabda- 
pradipika, p. i : prakrteh sarnskrtdyds tu vikrtih prakrti matd, and 
Prakrtasarfijivani in Vasudeva on Karpuramanjari, ed. Bomb. 
9, II : prdkrtasya tu sarvam eva samskrtarn yonih. For other ety- 
mologies see §16. 

§2. The Rasika.sarvasva in Narayana on Gitagovinda 5, 2 
lays down : samskrtdt prdkrtam istam tato ’ pabhrarniabhdsanam ; 
‘ It is assumed that the Prakrit is derived from Sanskrit, and the 
Apabhrarnsa-language is derived from Prakrit.’ A quotation by 
^amkara on ^akuntala 9, 10' makes it further specific: samskrtdt 
prakrtarn srestham tato ' pabhramsabhdsanam. Maharastri (§12) is 
considered to be the ‘ best Prakrit ’ according to Dandin, Kavyadarsa 
I, 34 : M ahdrdstrdsraydm bhdsdm prakrstani prakrtarn viduh. This is 
explained by the fact that Maharastri was considered to be most closely 
related to Sanskrit. When the Indians speak of Prakrit in general, 
they understand by it almost always the Maharastri.* It is considered 
to be the language which lies at the root of the other Prakrit languages,* 
and in the works of the native grammarians it occupies the first 
place. The oldest grammarian Vararuci devotes to Maharastri 
9 chapters with 424 rules, and to the three other languages dealt 


* Abbreviations as in Pischel. 

* In Pischel, De gr. Pr., p. i. * Lassen, Inst., p. 7, iif. ; Muir, OST. 2*, 43®. 
® Markandeya, fol. 4. Somewhat differently Vararuci 10, 2 ; ii, 2 ; cf. however 

Muir I.c. 
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with by him he devotes 14, 17, and 32 rules respectively, and declares 
at the end {12, 32) that all that has not been mentioned specifically 
should follow from Maharastri : iesam Mdhdrdstnvat. The other 
grammarians proceed in the same way. 

§3. Opinions of the Indians vary considerably as to what 
should be understood by Prakrit in the wider sense. Vr. considers 
as Prakrit the Maharastri, Paisaci, Magadhi, and ^^auraseni. He 
includes moreover the Arsa {§16), the Culikapaisacika and the 
Apabhramsa. Herein he is followed by Trivikrama, Simharaja, 
Narasimhia, and Laksmidhara, with the difference that Trivikrama 
excludes the Arsa, and Simharaja, Narasimha and Laksmidhara 
do not mention it at all. Markandeya fol. 2ff., divides the Prakrit 
into four classes : hhdsd, vibhdsd, apabhramsa, paisdca. Among the 
bhdsdh he includes : Maharastri, ^auraseni, Pracya, Avanti, and 
Magadhi, and polemising against an unmentioned author * he excludes 
the Ardhamagadhi, which is said to be only a Magadhi not much 
different from ^auraseni, the Daksinatya, which has no particular 
distinguishing feature, and the Bahliki, which belongs to the Magadhi. 
As vibhdsdh he mentions : ^akari, C^dali, Tabari, Abhiriki, Sakki, 
rejecting Odri and the Dravidi from this category. He traces back 
the 27 Snds of Apabhramsa to 3, namely ndgara, vrdcada and upa- 
ndgara, and the ii Paisaci-dialects to the three ndgaras : Kaikeya, 
Saurasena, and Pancala.* Similarly teaches Ramatarkavagisa.* 
Maharastri, ^auraseni, Magadhi, and Paisaci are considered to be 
Prakrit languages by all grammarians. 

§4. Vr. does not mention the Apabhramsa at all (§3). It 
would be wrong however to infer from it like Lassen * that the lan- 
guage is later than Vr.® It would be equally unjustifiable to accuse 
Vr. of superficiality and inaccuracy as Bloch * has done. The reason 
is that along with others Vr. too does not consider the Apabhrmsa to 
be Prakrit. As Namisadhu on Rudrata, Kavyalainkara, 2, ii, 
remarks, some authors postulated three languages, Prakrit, Sanskrit, 
and Apabhramsa : yad uktam kais cid yathd, prdkrtarn samskrtam 
caitad apabhramsa iti tridhd. To them belongs Dandin, who in 

* This author is not Bharata, as can be inferred from the fact that the verse on 
the Vibhasah is almost identical with Bharatiyanatyasastra, 17, 49. All other verses 
differ from Bharata. The quotation is foimd also in the Prakrtacandrika 
of Krsnapandita in Peterson, Third Report, p. 346f. Cf. also Ramatarkavagisa in 
Lassen, Inst., p. 21. 

* The text has been partly published by Aufrecht, Cat. Oxon., p. 181. 

* Lassen, Inst., p. 19-23 ; Kramadisvara, 5, 99 and BharatiyanatyaSastra, 

17. 48ff. 

* lAlt. 2®, 1169. ‘ Weber, IStr. 2, 57 ; Pischel, KB. 8, 145. 

* Vararuci und Hemacandra (Giitersloh 1893), p. i4f.=KZ. 33, 332!. 
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Kavyadarsa i, 32, differeatiates between four kinds of literary works : 
those which are composed in Sanskrit or Prakrit or Apabhrainsa, 
and those in which more than one of these languages have been used 
{miira). * By Apabhramsa understands Dandin according to i, 36 
the languages of the Abhiras, etc. when they are used in artificial 
poetry {kdvyesu) ; in the manuals (sdstresu) ever>d;hing that is different 
from Sanskrit is called Apabhratnsa. Markandeya, fol. 2, mentions 
in a quotation the language of the Abhiras among the Vibhdsdh (§ 3) 
as well as among the Apabhramsa-languages, of which 26 more are 
mentioned, such as the Pancala, MMava, Gauda, Odra, Kalingya, 
Karnataka, Dravida, Gurjara, etc. According to this view therefore 
popular languages of Aryan or non-Aryan origin are called 
Apabhramsa. Ramatarkavagisa remarks on the other hand that the 
vibhdsdh should not be called Apabhramsa, when they are used in 
dramas, etc. Only the languages actually spoken by the people 
are Apabhratnsa. Thus in his opinion M^adhi as literary language 
is a bhdsd, and an Apabhratn^ as popular language.* Ravikara 
quoted by Bollensen on Vikr., p. 509, differentiates between two 
^nds of Apabhramsa. One is derived from Prakrit and differs but 
slightly from it in flexion, composition, and word-formation. The 
other however is the popular language (desabhdsd)} While Sanskrit 
and Prakrit follow the rules laid down about their form, the 
Apabhratnsa is dominated by the usual speech of the people. The 
older Vagbhata too knows this definition of the Apabhramsa. In 
Vagbhatalamkara 2, i, he accepts four languages, Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Apabhramsa and Bhiitabhasa, i.e. Paisaci, and in 2, 3 he remarks 
that Apabhramsa is the pure language of the respective countries ; 
apabhramsas tu tac chuddham tattaddesesu bhdsitam. The younger 
Vagbhata in Alarnkaratilaka 15, 3, distinguishes between Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Apabhramsa and Gramyabh^a. In an inscription from 
Valabhi, it is said in praise of Guhasena that he was an adept in 
composing works which were written in three languages, Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Apabhramsa (lA, 10, 284). Rudrata, Kavyalainkara 
2, 12, assumes six languages : Prakrit, Sanskrit, Magadhabhasa, 
Pisacabhasa, Suraseni, and Apabhramsa, each of which according to 
the country concerned is further divided into numerous sub-varie- 
ties : sastho’tra bhiiribhedo desaviiesdd apabhramiah. Amaracandra, 


' He is followed by Kavicandra in the Kavyacandrika as quoted by Lassen, 
Inst., p. 32. The number is doubtful in Bhojadeva, Sarasvatilmnthabliarana, 2 , 
7 ff- P- 56. 

* Lassen, Inst., p. 2xt ; cf. Muir, OST, 2* , 46. 

• Saipskftam, Pr^krtam, and De^abhasa are also for Somadeva, Kathasarit- 
sagara, 6, 148, the bhd^dtrayam yan manu^ye^u sambhavet, Cf. K^mendra, Brhat- 
kathamahjar! 6, 47. 52. 
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Kavyakalpalatavrtti, p. 8, similarly teaches the sixfold variety of 
languages. 

§5. We have accordingly to consider the popular dialects of 
India as Apabhramsa. Without doubt literary works of every kind 
were composed in them in times much earlier than that of the 
literary monuments preserved to us. This is proved in the case of 
dramas by the Bharatiyanatya^tra 17, 66, inasmuch it allows the 
actors the use also of a provincial language besides the Sauraseiu, 
the proper language of the dramas : saurasenatn sama^ritya bhdsd 
kdryd tu ndtake | atha vd chandaiah kdryd desabhdsd prayoktihhih. In 
this connection we should not however think of the artificial dramas 
of the classical period, but rather of folk-theatres of the kind of 
Yatra in Bengal,* the musical plays of Hindustto,* of popular 
theatres of Almora,* and Nepal,* of which we possess a specimen in 
the Hariscandranrtyam.* This Apabhramsa has never been called 
Prakrit but Apabhrainsa, which, according to Dandin, was used in 
artificial poetry, and was but slightly different from Prakrit (§4) 
according to Ravikara. For this reason it was also popularly 
considered to be derived from Prakrit (§2). We find it in the 
Apabhramsas dealt with by the Prakrit grammarians, in Pihgala, 
and in other works (§29). By Prakrit languages the Indians always 
understand literary languages. Prthvidhara in the introduction to 
his commentary on Mrcchakatika, p. v, ed. Stenzler=p. 493 ed. 
Godabole ® says expressly : Mdhdrdspyddayah kdvya eva prayujyante. 
He., 2, 174, p. 68, speaks of words which had not been used in Prakrit 
by ancient poets {purvaih kavibhiK) and which therefore should be 
avoided. Dandin, Kavyadar^, i, 35, says that the ^aurasenl, Gaudi, 
Tati, and other dialects of this kind were used in conversation under 
the designation Prakrit, and Ramatarkavagisa forbids the practice 
of calling the vibhdsdh Apabhram^ when they are used in theatres, 
etc. (§4). We have therefore to distinguish between a Sauraseni- 
Apabhramsa, the old popular speech of ^urasena, the continuation 
of which constitutes the modern Gujarati or Marwari,'' and a 
^auraseni-Prakrit, the artificial language, which is used as Sauraseni 

^ Wilson, Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, 2®, 412^. ; Nisikanta 
Chattopadhyaya, Indische Essays (Zurich 1883), p. iff. 

* F. Rosen Die Indrasabha des Amanat (Leipzig 1892), Introduction. 

* See V. Oldenburg, Zapiski vosto^nago otdelnija Imperatorskago Russkago 
Archeologideskago Ob§6estva, 5, 2goR. 

^ Klatt, De trecentis Canakyae poetae Indici sententiis (Halle 1873), p. iff. ; 
Pischel, Katalog der Bibliothek der DMG. (Leipzig 1881) 2, 5ff. 

^ Das Hari^candranrtyam. Ein altnepalesisches Tanzspiel. Herausgegeben 
von A. Conrady (Leipzig 1891). 

® Lalitadiksita’s quotation in Godabole, p. i, comes from there. 

^ Pischel, Academy 1873, p. 398 ; Hoernle, Comp. Gr. p. XXV. 
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in the prose of the dramas and in all its characteristics resembles 
Sanskrit. The Sauraseni-Apabhramla however was used also in 
the lyric poems and was afterwards remodelled after the fashion of 
Maharastri, the Prakrit of lyric poetry and artificial epics (Kunst- 
epos), for song and recitation, although the chief characteristics of 
the dialect were left untouched. An example is given by He. 4, 446 : 
kanthi pdlambu kidu Radie, which in Sauraseni-Prakrit would have 
been kanthepdlambatnkidafn Radie, becomes however kanthe pdlambam 
kaam Rate in Maliarastri with the dropping of d. He. wrongly 
declares that the Apabhramsa as a rule follows the Saurasenl (§28). 
Similarly there was a Maharastr a- Apabhramsa, of which the modern 
Marathi is the continuation,* and a Maharastra-Prakrit, the 
Mahar^triof the grammarians ; a Magadha- Apabhramsa (§4), which 
through the intermediary step of the Tat-dialect continues to live 
up to the present day principally in the language of Bihar and of 
Western Bengal,* and a Magadha-Prakrit, the Magadhi of the 
grammarians.® For Paisaci s. §27, for Arsa §16. 

§6. The Prakrit languages are therefore literary languages 
(Kunstsprachen) , in so far as they have been considerably changed 
by the poets for literary purposes. But they are not artificial 
languages, if thereby it is meant that they are pure inventions on 
the part of the poets.* It is just the same with them as with 
Sanskrit, which indeed is neither itself the general language of daily 
intercourse among the cultured classes in India, nor is even 
based upon the same,® but is certainly derived from a dialect spoken 
by the people, which was raised to the status of the general Uterarj’^ 
language on political or religious grounds.® The difference however 


^ Garrez, JA. vi, 20, p. 203ft. (l^aris 1872); wrongly Hoernle, Comp. Gr. p. XXII. 

* Hoernle, Comp. Gr. p. XXIV. In Academy l.c. I have wrongly designated 
Pali as Magadha- Apabhramsa, against which E. Kuhn, Beitrage zur PaUgrammatik 
(Berlin 1875), p. 8. I corrected the mistake already in Jenaer Literaturzeitung 
1875, p. 316. 

® The theory postulated by me in the Academy 1873, p. 379!., has been here 
improved upon on various points. Hoernle, Comp. Gr. p. XVIIff. is essentially 
in agreement with me. I differ from him however in numerous details, as is shown 
by the following paragraphs. Shankar Pandurang Pandit has confused Apabhramsa 
with Prakrit in Gaiidavaho, p. LVff. 

* Beames, Comp. Gr. i, 201. 223 ; Sorensen, Om Sanskrits Stilling i den almin- 
delige Sprogudvikling i Indien (Kobenhavn 1894), p. 22off. Pischel, De gr. Pr. p. 3off. 
should be corrected accordingly. 

* Franke, BB. 17, 71. I doubt whether there was ever one living language 
for all the cultured people of the whole of Aryavarta. Cf. also Wackemagel, Altind. 
Gr. p. XLII, note 7. 

* In GGA. 1884, p. 512 I gave out the suggestion that the Classical Sanskrit 
is based on the dialect of Brahmavarta. Cf. Wackemagel, Altind. Gr. p. XXVI, 
note II. 
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lies therein that it is quite impossible to derive aU the Prakrit 
languages from one and the same source. I^east of all can they 
be all derived from Sanskrit, as the Indians mostly assume (§i), and 
with them Hoefer,* Lassen,® Bhandarkar * and Jacobi.* Every 
Prakrit dialect has a number of grammatical and lexical peculiarities 
in common with the Vedic, which distinguish it sharply from 
Sanskrit. Such points of contact are : the looser rules of Samdhi ; 
the passage of intervocalic A, dh, into I, Ih ; the suffix -ttana-=V tA. 
-tvana^ ] the Svarabhakti ; the gen. sg. of femin. in -ag=Ved. -ayai, 
the instr. pi. in -ehim—V^di. -ebhih ; the imperative hohi=W&A. 
bodhi ; td, jd, Utha^VeA. tdt, ydt, itthd; te, me as accusative ; amhe— 
Ved. asme] Prakrit pdso 'eye’=Ved. pai^] AMg. vagguhim= 
vagnubhih, saddhim—sadhnm', A. dive divi=Y^ 6 .. div 6 dive] jS. A. 
kidha, AMg. A. kiha=Ved. katha ; warn = Ved. makim, ndim— 
Ved. nakim ; AMg. viu=viduh ® ; Mg. -dho, -dhu, A. -a/fd=Ved. 
-dsah] M. JM. A. kunai, j6. kunadi—krnoti •, AMg. JM. sakkd= 
Ved. dakydt ; A. saAw=Ved. sa^vat ; AMg. ghimsu='Ved. ghramsa ; 
M. AMg. JM. 6. A. khambha=Vtd. skambha\ M. AMg. JM. 6. 
rukkha (tree) = Ved. ruksa ; future sQccham from Ved. irus ; the AMg. 
infinitives in -ae, -Uae=\^d. -tavai ; the A. absolutives in -ppi, -pi, 
-7;f=Ved. -tin, in -ppinu—W^d. -tmnam and others, which have been 
dealt with in this grammar in proper places. This alone is sufficient 
to render it impossible to consider Sanskrit to be the only source of 
Prakrit.® 

§7. Not less close is the relation of the Prakrit languages with 
the Middle Indian and New Indian languages than with Vedic. 
The inscriptions of Asoka give us information about at least four 
Middle Indian popular dialects. The inscriptions from second century 
B.C. to third century A.D., which are found in caves, on Stupas and 
grants etc., prove that there was a popular language which was 
understood in widely distant parts of India. Senart has called the 
language of these monuments ‘ prakrit monumental This designa- 
tion is however misleading, for it suggests that the language was 
purely an artificial one. There is as little reason to accept this view as 


^ De Prakrita dialecto §8. 

* Inst. p. 25f. ; I Alt, 2^, 1163, note 5. 3 JBoAS., 16, 315. 

* KZ. 24, 614, where he says ' Pali and Prakrit on the whole are only a later 
form of Sanskrit/ 

^ V. Bradke, ZDMG. 40, 673. 

® Pischel and Geldner, Ved. Stud, i, p. XXXI, note 2. 

’ Ved. -Stud. 2, 235!. 

® Weber goes too far when he (IS. 2, iii) sees in the Prakrit languages nothing 
but degenerated Vedic dialects. Cf. 9. 

® hes inscriptions de Piyadasi 2, 488. He is followed by Sorensen, l.c. p. 187, 
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to agree with Kern ' that PMi is an artificial language, even though, 
like the Arsa (§16), both might have undergone various transforma- 
tions as vehicles of literature. As most of these inscriptions are 
found in caves, I suggest that this dialect should be called Lena-dialect 
according to the word /«Ma:=Skt. lay ana ‘ cave ’, which often occurs 
in the inscriptions. The designation Lata-dialect from /a^=Pkt. 
laithi=S)£X.. yasti ‘ pillar ’ furnishes a parallel to this. All these 
directs are continuations not of Sanskrit, but of sister-languages of 
same, and most of their peculiarities are met with again in the 
Prakrits. A few examples in connection with the first edict of 
A^ka will be sufficient here. From likh we find in the first edict the 
participle of the causative Gimar lekhdpitd, Shahbazgarhi likhapitu, 
Jaugada likhdpitd, Mansehra [l]ikhapita, — a form, which is shown 
also by the pillar inscriptions (Senart 2, 597). Similar forms 
from consonantal roots are seen in the Lena-dialect : ha{m)dhdpayati, 
klddpayati, plddpayati, va[m\ddpayaii (Hathigumpha Inscription, 
pp. 155, 158, 160, 163),* as well as in the Pali likhdpeti, and these 
forms are of very frequent use in Prakrit (§552). Asoka’s likhdpita 
corresponds to JM. lihdviya (Erz. 63, 31), Asoka’s likhdpayisam 
(Girnar 14, 3) to Mg. lihdvaUiam (Mrcch. 136, 21). — Gimar prajiihi- 
tavyam from hu (to sacrifice) with pra * shows an extension of the 
present-stem, as is the usual practice in Pali and Prakrit. — In 
Girnar samdjamM and mahdnasamht the pronominal locative ending 
has been used in the case of nouns ; Shahbazgarhi and Khasli have 
tnahanasasi, mahdnasasi, i.e. mahdnasamsi, — a form which is fovmd 
regularly in the pillar-edicts and the separate-edicts. In the Lena- 
dialect is found J a[m]budipamhi (Karle Inscription, No. 1),* thuvamhi 
—stupe,'’ Anugdmimhi (Nasik No. Tiranhumhi (Nasik No. ii*’. 
19),’ as well as Tiranhumi, i.e. Tiranhummi.^ To this corresponds 

in Prakrit the locative M. JM. J§. AMg. in -mmi, AMg. -mst. 
Further to be noticed is the use of asti in plural, like Prakrit 
atthi (§498), and of se which is used exactly in the same way in 
AMg. From the Lena-dialect I shall further point out only the 
declination of i- and M-stems, of which the gen.-sg. ends in -no 
and -sa, i.e. -ssa as in Prakrit, just as the gen. -sg. also of «-stems 
ends in -sa. In all these points, as also in many others, the Prakrit 


* Over de Jaartelling der zuidelijke Buddhisten (Amsterdam 1873) p. I4f. 

® Actes du Sixi^me Congres International des Orientalistes (Leiden 1885) 3, 2. 

* Pischel, GGA. 1881, 1323!. 

* Inscriptions from the Cave-Temples of Western India. By Jas. Burgess 
and Bbagwanlal Indraji (Bombay 1881), p. 28. 

® Senart, l.c. 2, 472. • Arch. Survey of Western India, 4, 101. 

* Arch. S. of W. I. 4, 106. 114. ® Arch. S. of W. I. 4, 99. 
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corresponds to the Middle Indian popular dialects, and nothing 
corresponding to them can be found in Sanskrit 

§8. On account of the analytical character of the New Indian 
languages the relationship of Prakrit with them cannot be proved 
from the flexional systems. But this relationship is all the more 
frappant in phonology and morphology, as also in the case of 
Middle Indian. Patanjali, Mahabhasya I, p. 5, 2if., says that of 
every word there are many incorrect forms {apabhrarnsah) , as, for 
instance, of the word gauh (cow), there are the Apabhramsah gam, 
goni, gotd, gopotdlikd} Of these forms gam is ver}”^ much in use in 
Prakrit ; of JM. goni the masculine form is gono (§ 393). On Panini, 
I. 3> I (p- 259), Katyayana mentions dnapayati, to which Patanjali 
adds vattati and vaddhaii. On Panini, 3, i, 91 (2, 74), Patanjali adds 
supati, and Kaiyata expressly says that such verbs are apabhramsah 
Anapayati is found in the inscriptions of Asoka (Senart 2, 559) 
and the lyena-dialect (Arch. s. of W.I. 4, 104, no), to which corres- 
ponds S. Mg. dnavedi (§ 55 i)> whereas the Pali has dndpeti. Already 
Kielhorn has noticed that there are homonymous forms for vattati, 
vaddhati, supati also in Pali. In Prakrit they are M.AMg. JM. 
vattai, Jo. S. vattadi, M. AMg. JM. vaddha'i, S. vaddhadi (§289, 291), 
M. suvai, suai, JM. suyai (§ 497). 

Indian grammarians and writers on poetics divide the vocabu- 
lary of Prakrit into three classes : (i) samskrtasama ‘ same as in 

Sanskrit’ (C. i, i ; Sr. in Pischel, De gr. Pr. p. 40), usually tatsama 
‘ like it (i.e. Sanskrit) ’ (Triv. in Pischel, l.c. p. 29 ; Mk. fol. 2 ; 
Dandin, Kavyadarsa 1, 32 ; Dhanika on Da^rupa 2, 60), as well 
as tattulya (Vagbhatalamkara 2, 2) and samdnaSabda (Bharatiyan. 
17, 3) ; (2) samskrtabhava ' derived from Sanskrit ’ (Sr.), usually 
tadbhava (Triv. ; Mk. ; Dandin ; Dhanika), but also called samskrt- 
ayoni (He. i, i ; C.), tajja (Vagbhata) and vibhrasta (Bharatiyan. 
17, 3): (3) deiya (He.; Triv ; Sr.; Mk. ; Vagbhata) or desl 
(Desin. p. i, 2 ; Dandin ; Dhanika), as well as destprasiddha (C.) 
and deslmata (Bharatiyan. 17, 3).* The tatsamas are words which 
have the same form in Prakrit as in Sanskrit, e.g. kara, komala, 
jala, soma. The tadbhavas are divided into the classes of sddhyamd- 
nasamskrtabhavdh and the siddhasamskrtabhavdh. To the first 
category belong the Prakrit words which still presuppose the 
Sanskrit word, from which they are derived, in its unfinished form 


‘ Weber, IS. 13, 365. 

* Kielhorn, ZDMG. 39, 327. Cf. Sorensen, l.c. p. i8of. 

* Cf. also Beames, Comp. Gr. i, iiff. ; Pischel, De gr. Pr. p. 3of • BB. 3 23s • 
Hoer^e, Comp, Gr. p. XXXVIIIff. Bhuvanapala in Weber, IS. 16, 59 mentions as the 
fourth class the words which occur in the sdmanyabhdfa. 
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without affix and suffix. In this connection the flexional systems 
have to be particularly taken into consideration in which the word 
asstunes its finished form according to the rules of grammar 
{sddhyamdna). Beames has fittingly called them ‘ early tadbhavas 
They are the more independent part of Prakrit. The second category 
includes the Prakrit words which are derived from grammatically 
complete [siddha) Sanskrit forms, e.g. AMg. vanditta—Skt. vanditvd.^ 
As a large portion of tatsama and tadbhava words are found in all the 
New Indian languages, it is incorrect to assume that all such words 
might have their origin only in Sanskrit. For it does not even 
require to be proved to-day that all the New Indian languages are 
not based on Sanskrit. 

§9. The Indians include within the class of desya or desi very 
heterogenous elements. They consider as such ever>i;hing of which 
the form or meaning cannot be derived from Sanskrit. In pro- 
portion to their erudition in Sanskrit and their dexterity with 
etymology they declare a particular word to be desya which is con- 
sidered by others to be tadbhava or tatsama. Thus there are found 
among the dests words which, although clearly traceable to a 
Sanskrit root, have yet no exactly corresponding form in Sanskrit, 
such as pdso (eye ; Triv. in BB. 6, 104) or pdsam (Desin. 6, 75) from 
AMg. />asaii=Skt. paiyati ; or sivvi (needle ; Desin. 8, 29 ; Triv. in 
BB. 3, 260) from Skt. stvyati. Moreover compounds, the component 
parts of which are Skt., but the special meaning of which cannot be 
found in Skt., such as acchivadanam (to close the eyes ; Desin. i, 
39 with commentary ; Triv. in BB. 13, $) — aksi-\-patana ; or sattdm- 
samjoano (‘ moon ’ ; Desin. 8, 22 ; C. i, i p. 39=Simhadevagamn 
on VagbhatMamkara 2, 2 )=saptdvimiati+dyotana.^ Then also those 
words for which there is no root in Skt., such as jodam (‘ star ’ ; 
Desin. 3, 49), jodo (Triv. in BB. 13, lyf.) ; or tuppo (‘ anointed ’ ; 
Paiyal. 233 ; Desin. 5, 22 ; HMa 22 v. 1 . 289, 520), which is con- 
nected with Marathi tup a (' clarified butter, ghee ').* Finally, words 
in which somewhat unusual phonetic laws are in evidence, such 
as gaharo (' vulture ' ; Paiyal. 126 ; Desin. 2, 84 ; Triv. in BB. 6, 
93), which has been rightly connected with grdhra by Trivikrama ; 
or vihunduo (‘ Rahu ’ ; Desin. 7, 65 ; Triv. in BB. 3, 2^2) =vidhutn- 
tudah.^ Very numerous among the De^i words are the verbs which 
are designated Dhatvadesa ‘ root substitute ’ and occupy a large 
portion of the Indian grammars (Vr. 8, iff. ; He. 4, iff. ; Ki. 4, 46ff. ; 


1 Comp. Gr. i, 17. * Pischel on He. i, i. 

* Not=yojana. The 27 nakfatras are meant. 

* Weber, ZDMG. 28, 355. 

® Cf. De^. I, 3 : Biihler, Paiyalacchi, p. iiff. ; Sorensen l.c. 225ff. 
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Mk. fol. 53ff.)- Here more frequently than in any other part does 
Skt. fail to render adequate help, and agreement with the New Indian 
languages becomes most striking.* As the name suggests, we have 
to understand ' provincialisms ’ by De4i. In Hc.’s RayaiMvali (§ 36), 
the greatest of the collections of De^is preserved to us, the Dhatva- 
de^as have not been mentioned in the text (Dean, i, 3), and He. 
(1,4) expressly excludes all provincialisms which have not been used 
in Prakrit. Many such Desis from Pr^rit or Apabhramsa have 
been taken into the Sanskritic dictionaries * and Dhatupathas.* It 
is possible that now and then non- Aryan words have crept into the 
Desis. The main body of them however is the age-old linguistic 
legacy of the Aryan races, for which we seek in vain in Sanskrit. 
Namisadhu on Rudrata, Kavyalamkara 2, 12 gives an etymology of 
^rdkrta, according to which the basis (prakrti) of Prakrit and Sanskrit 
IS the natural medium of intercourse of all men which is not supported 
merely on the rules of grammar, or Prakrit itself is this medium 
(§16). This is however wrong, as is shown above. Sanskrit answers 
for a large portion of the words in individual Prakrit dialects, 
particularly in the MMiarastri of artificial poetry, as of Gaiidavaho 
and Ravanavaho, which are composed exactly after the model of 
the corresponding genre of poetry in Sanskrit. The number of 
Desis is therefore quite insignificant in them,* although in JM. 
they are very numerous. I am absolutely of Senart’s* opinion, 
that all the Prakrits have their roots in popular speech, and all 
their essential elements were originally taken from living speech ; but 
those dialects, which were raised to the status of literary language, 
just like Sanskrit, underwent various far-reaching changes. 

§10. In the inscriptions there are preserved for us in Prakrit : 
donatory grants of the Pallava King ^ivaskandavarman, those 
of the queen of the Pallava Yuvaraja Vijayabuddhavarman,* the 
GhatayMa-Inscription of Kakkuka, and the fragments of Somadeva’s 


* Many examples are to be found in the translation of He. and in Weber’s 
notes on Hala. 

* Zachariae, Beitrage zur indischen Lexicographie (Berlin 1883), p. 53ff. Cf. 
also Wackernagel, Altind. Gr. p. Liff. 

» Benfey, Vollstiindige Grammatik §140, 2 ; Pischel, BB. 3, 236. 264 ; 6, 84 ; 
Biihler, WZKM. 8, I7ff. ; i22ff. ; Franke, ibid. 32iff. 

* Pischel, GGA. 1880, p. 326, where it was remarked that in the notes on the 
Ravanavaho there is much valuable material. Shankar P. Pandit, Gaiidavaho, 
p. LVi. 

® L’epigraphie et I’histoire linguistique de I’lnde. Extrait des Comptes rendus 
des Seances de I’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (Paris 1886), p. i7if. ; 
Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi 2, 53off. Senart has not however ever3nvhere taken 
Prakrit in its strictly correct sense, as already pointed out in §7. 

* Published by Fleet, lA. 9, lOoff. Hardly usable. Cf. Biihler, El. i, 2, note. 
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Ivalitav^aharajanataka. The first has been edited by Btihler, 
El. I, 2ff. ; a few corrections were suggested by Iveumann, ibid., 
2, 4833. and Pischel, GN. 1895, 2ioff. (I shall use the abbreviation 
PG. for Pallava-grants). Biihler has pointed out that several pecu- 
liarities are met with in this inscription which otherwise are found 
almost only in literary Prakrit. Thus the change of ya into ja in 
kdravSjjd, vatteja, hoja, jo, samjuito ; the more frequent transforma- 
tion of dental na into cerebral ; appearance of sonants in the place 
of surds, such as Kassava, anuvatthdveti , vi, bhada, kada ; reduplica- 
tion of consonants in orthography, such as aggitthoma, assamedha, 
dhamma, savattha, ratthika, etc.* All these peculiarities are found 
scattered in one or another inscription in the Lena-dialect.* But all 
of them together and in such large quantities occur in no other 
inscription, in so far as the language concerned can be at all regarded 
as Prakrit. But it is no pure Prakrit at all. At the side of ja 
there is ya ; na is often retained ; surds mostly remain unchanged ; 
reduplicated consonants are also written single, as in Sivakhamdavamo , 
gumike, vadhanike, etc.* Gross irregularities for Prakrit are : 
Kdmclpurd (5, i) for Kamcipurd ; AtteyaP (6, 13) for Alley a° \ 
Valsa° (6, 22) for Vaccha° ; cdlldri (6, 39) for calldri ; unusual are 
vilardma (5, 7) for vitardmo ; dudha (6, 31) for duddha ; °dallain (6, 12) 
for °dinnain, dald (7, 48) i.e. datld for dinnd. It can be seen quite 
clearly that the language is an artificial one.* For the history of 
Prakrit the inscriptions are not without value and interest, and 
they have been therefore regularly used in this grammar through- 
out, whereas the Lena-dialect and the so-called Gatha dialect * 
are beyond the compass of this grammar. The inscription of 
Kakkuka (KI.) has been published by Munsiff Debiprasad, JRAS, 
1895, pp. 5138. It is written in Jaina Maharastri (§20). 

§11. The fragments of Somadeva’s Lalitavigraharajanataka 
are to be found on two basalt-plates discovered in Ajmer. They 
have been published by Kielhorn, lA. 20, 20iff. and again GN. 
1893, 552ff. In them occur three Prakrit-dialects : Maharastri, 
Sauraseni, and Magadhi. Konow * has shown, as I remarked 
immediately after the first look at the Prakrit,* that on the whole 
the Prakrit forms agree accurately with Heraacandra’s rules. But 


1 Biihler, l.c. p. 2S. * Senart, Piyadasi 2, aSoff. siSff. 

® Biihler, l.c. p. 2ff. 

* To it applies even more accurately what Senart l.c. 2, 494 says 01 the Lena- 
dialect : cette langue n’est done ni purement populaire ni enti^rement reglee. 

* Senart, l.c. 2, 469!., justly says that this designation is inaccurate. His 
suggestion, on the other hand, to call the language ‘ Sanskrit mixte ’ would however 
meet with little approval. Further hterature in Wackemagel, Altind. Gr. p. XXXIXf . 

* GGA. 1894, 4782. ® lA. 20, 204. 
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He. was hardly the authority according to which Somadeva directed 
his course. He. 4, 271, permits in 6. the absol. in ^duna, but Soma- 
deva has -una, the Maharastri form. He. 4, 280, requires yyeva, but 
Somadeva has jjeva. Somadeva has s in consonant groups of 
Magadhi, where He. 4, 281 demands s. He has sta for rtha, instead 
of the sta of He. 4, 291, and ^ka for hka, ska of He. 4, 296, 
297.^ Of these the absol. in -una may be a mistake which was 
committed by Somadeva himself ; -duna too may be a mistake (§ 584) ; 
Ua for sta may be again a mistake, for in 566, 9 we find yahastam 
=yathdrtham. But ska for hka, ska may be hardly regarded as a 
slip on the part of the mason, as Konow * thinks, for the 
examples are too numerous. Of course, it is not permissible to 
attach more value to the inscription than to a single manuscript. It 
is full of gross mistakes regarding the rules of the dialects concerned, 
like any manuscript of a drama. To the mistakes pointed out by 
Konow, I.C., p. 479 , 1 add : 6. tujjha (554, 4 ; see § 421) ; jjeva (554, 4 ; 
555, 18) for jeva after anusvara ; nlmmdya (554, 13 ; see § 591) ; 
the passives viloijjanti, pikkhijjanti (554, 21. 22), kijjadu (562, 
24), jampijjadi (568, 6), which at all events are permitted by He., 
for vildianti, pikkhlanti, kanadu, jamptadi (§ 535) ; kitti (555, 4) 
for kirn ti ; rayandim (555, 15), raana (560, 19) for radandim, radaiui ; 
gihida (560, 20) for gahida ; edrisam (563, 3) for eddrisam. The 
dialectical inaccuracies of Mg. are ; pHkiyyamdi (565, 13) for pHManti, 
pHkiyyasi (565, 15) for pMklasi ; ydniyyadi (566, i) for ydnxadi ; 
pacakkhtkadam (566, i) iox paccaiki° •, yahastam (566, 9) iox yadhastam ; 
nijjhala, yujjha (566, 9. ii) for niyyhala, yuyyha (cf. § 280. 284) ; 
eva (567, i) iox yeva. All these are mistakes which occur continuallj" 
also in the manuscripts, just as tamapasara (555, ii), pacakkhdim 
(555, 14), i^aluvam (565, 9). Most of 4;hera would certainly have 
disappeared if we had still other manuscripts of the drama at our 
disposal. A few, such as the absolutives in -una and passives in 
6. -ijja-, Mg. -iyya-, may be due to mistakes on the part of the author, 
as also Rajasekhara (§ 22) and later poets often mix up the dialects. 
The spelling with n instead of n and the interpolation of y * indicate 
Jaina influence. A second fragment discovered in Ajrnir, that of 
Harakelinataka, is ascribed to Vigraharajadeva himself, and is 
dated in 22nd November, 1153*; Hemacandra's grammar 'would 
have been finished at the earliest towards the end of the Vikrama- 
year 1197 ’,® that is to say, in 1140 A.D. Somadeva and He. were 
therefore contemporaries. In spite of all the mistakes, these frag- 


‘ Konow, l.c. p. 481. * l.c. p. 482. 

® Konow, l.c. p. 480. ♦ Kielhorn, lA. 20, 201. 

* Biililer, Uber das Leben des Jaina Monches Hemacandra (Wien 1889), p. 18. 
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ments are of the greatest importance for Magadhi, which is handed 
down to us only here in a form which agrees with the rules of the 
grammarians (§ 23). 

§12. The Maharastri (§ 2), which has derived its name from 
Maharastra, the land of the Marathas, is the language meant when 
one speaks of Prakrit in general, and it is also considered to be the 
best Prakrit. Garrez has shown (§ 5) that it has unmistakable 
points of contact with the language of the Marathas.’ No other 
dialect has been phonologically altered to such an extent for artificial 
purposes. The dropping of consonants has assumed such propor- 
tions as nowhere else, so that phonetically quite different words 
have often coincided with each other. Thus M. kaa — kaca and 
krta ; kai=kati, kapi, kavi, kyti ; kda=kdka, kdca, kdya ; gad=gatd, 
gadd, gajdh ; maa=mata, mada, maya, mrga, mrta ; vaa=vacas. vayas, 
vrata, °pada ; sua—^uka, suta, iruta, etc.* Beames has therefore not 
unreasonably called the M. ‘ emasculated stuff As was perceived 
long ago, its phonetic structure was largely determined by the fact 
that the M. was above all used in muscial stanzas. Such stanzas are 
the Gahas=Skt. Gdthds, which are collected in the Sattasai of Hala and 
the Vajjalagga of Jayavallabha,* and are scattered in the writings of 
authors on rhetorics and are grafted also in the dramas. They are 
expressly designated as Gdhd ' poem ‘ musical stanza ’ for instance 
in H. 3, 500, 600, 698, 708, 709, 815. Vajjalagga 3, 4, 9, 10 ; p. 326, 
6. The stanza in Mudrar. 83, 2. 3, composed in the purest M., 
which is addres.sed to the minister Raksasa by Viradhagupta appear- 
ing as a snake-charmer and Prakrit-poet, is called by him Gdthd, 
and Visvanatha, Sahityadarpana 432, says that women not of lowly 
origin should speak ^auraseni in drama, but in their songs {dsdm 
eva tit gdthdsu) they should use Maharastri. The stanza in Sakuntala, 
55, 15. 16, is called a gidaam=gitakam by Priyamvada in 54, 8, and 
^akuntala in 55, 8, called it o. gidid= gUikd. The verses of the spy in 
Mudrar. 34, 6ff. are giddim according to 35, i. The actress sings 
igdyaii) her stanzas in M., e.g. 6ak. 2, 13 ; Mallikam. 19, i ; 
KMeyak. 12, 6 {mndtn vddayanti gdydti) ; Unmattar. 2, 17 ; cf. Mukund. 
4, 2off. Of the stanzas which are sung behind the stage it is said 


* I do not agree with E. Kuhn (KZ. 33, 478) that the oldest form of Maharastri- 
Prakrit is to be found in Pali. 

* Some instances are given by Shankar P. Pandit, Gaiidavaho, p. LVI. LVIII. 

* Comp. Gr. i, 223. 

* Bhandarkar, Report, 1883-84 (Bombay, 1887), p. 17. 3245. The proper desig- 
nation is Vajj^agga ( 3 - 4 - 5 ; P- 326, 9), from whi<± Vajjala^a (p. 326, 5) is derived. 
The word consists of vajja=vrajya (B.-R. s.v. ; Weber, Hala*, p. XXXVIII ; Pischel, 
Die Hofdichter des Laksmanasena (Gottingen 1893) p. 30f.) and lagga (sign ; symbol ; 
De^n. 7, i7)=Skt. lagna. The translation PadyMaya is wrong. 
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nepathye glyate, e.g. 6ak. 95, 17 ; Viddhai. 6 , i ; Kaleyak. 3, 6 ; 
Karnas. 3, 4. This application of M. in lyrical poems destined for 
musical purposes is doubtless the oldest, and the dropping of con- 
sonants in such large proportions is primarily to be attributed to 
this cause. ^ 

§13. For our knowledge of M. the most important work is the 
Sattasai of Hala. The first 370 stanzas were published by Weber 
already in 1870. tJber das Saptagatakam des Hala. Leipzig, 
1870.* Additions and corrections were given by Weber in ZDMG. 
26, 735ff. ; 28, 345ff., which were followed by a complete edition 
with German translation and word-index ; Das Saptagatakam des 
Hala ; Leipzig, 1881 ; Weber, IS, 16, iff. dealt with BhuvanapMa's 
commentary ‘ Chekoktivicarahla ’. Durgaprasad and Kasinath 
Pandurang Parab have moreover given us another edition which is 
indispensable on account of the complete commentary and many 
good readings : The Gathasapta^ti of Satavahana ; with the 
commentary of Gangadharabhatta ; Bombay, 1889 (=Kavyamala 
21). Weber dates the collection ‘ at the earhest in the third century 
A.D., at all events however earlier than the seventh century ’, and he 
has dealt at length on the six different recensions — ^that of 
Bhuvanapala being the seventh — ^in the introduction to his complete 
edition (p. XXVIIff.). It is clear from the Sattasai that there 
was a very rich literature in M. Originally the name of the particular 
composer was appended to every stanza (H. 709). Of these names 
however only a small portion has come down to us, — many of them 
moreover in corrupt form, and the tradition varies a great deal 
with regard to the eissignment of the verses. The commentators of 
the vulgata mention 112 names ; Bhuvanapala mentions 384, con- 
sidering Satav^ana (Satavahana, Salivahana, Salahana) and 
Hala to be one and the same person. Two of these poets, 
Harivrddha (Hariuddha) and Pdttisa are mentioned also by Raja- 
sekhara in Karp. 19, 2, where moreover are mentioned Nandiuddha 
=Nandivrddha and Hala, and in the var. lec. Palittaa, Campaaraa 
and Malaasehara.* Of these poets Palittaa is mentioned by Bhuvana- 
pMa as the composer of ten verses of this anthology. If, as Weber * 
suggests, Palitta = Padalipta, he would be identical with the Padali- 
ptacarya, who is referred to by He., Desin. i, 2, as the author of a 
manual of Desi {deiUdstra). The actual name of the poet who has 
been mentioned last can now be inferred with certainty from the var. 


1 Weber, IStr. 3, 1591. ; 279 ; Hala*, p. XX. 

* Garrez published an important review of it in JA. VI, 20, 1972. 

* Pischel, GGA. 1891, 365 ; v.l. of Elarp. 19, 2. 

* IS. 16, 24, note I. 
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lec. Mallasehara in Konow’s edition and Malayaiesara, i.e. °sekhara in 
Bhuvanapala. The full name of Abhimana, the composer of H. 518 
according to Bhuvanapala, is Abhimanacihna, who was perhaps, hke 
Padalipta, the author of a Desisastra which contained a vrtti on the 
sutras in which Abhimana gave his own examples (De^in. i, 144 ; 6, 
93 ; 7, 1 ; 8, 12. 17). The same is true of Devaraja, the composer of 
H. 220, 369 according to Bhuvanapala, and a writer on Desi according 
to Desin 6, 58, 72 ; 8, 17, as well as of Satavahana himself who is 
mentioned among the sources of Hemacandra on Desi in Desin. 
3, 41 ; 5, II : 6, 15. 18. 19. 112. 125. Aparajita, whom Bhuvanapala 
mentions as the composer of H. 756, is different from the Aparajita 
who, according to Karp. 6. i, wrote a Mrgahkalekhakatha and was a 
contemporary of Rajasekhara. Whether this younger Aparajita 
did not at all use Sanskrit cannot be decided with certainty, for 
Rajasekhara might have translated the quoted stanza into Prakrit, 
and a Sanskrit strophe of him has been cited in the Subhasitavali 
1024. Sarvasena, who is the author of the stai^as H. 217, 234 
according to Bhuvanapala, composed according to Anandavardhana, 
Dhvanyaloka 148, 9 a work called Harivijaya, out of which one 
stanza is cited in 127, 7, which is quoted also by Hemacandra,* 
Alamkaracudamani fol. y" (MS. Kielhom, Report (Bombay, 1881), 
p. 102, Nr. 265). Of well-known poets Pravarasena is mentioned in 
both the lists, and BhuvanapMa mentions also Vakpatiraja. 
None of the quoted stanzas can however be found in Ravana- 
vaho or Gaiidavaho. As \^akpatiraja composed a second artificial 
poem,-aa the Mahumahavia", according to G. 69, and the Madhu- 
mathanavijaya according to Anandavardhana, Dhvanyaloka 152, 
2, Somesvara, Kavyadarsa fol. 31 (MS. Kielhorn, Report p. 87, 
No. 66), Hemacandra, Alamkaracudamani fol. 7'’, the two stanzas 
ascribed to him might be derived from the latter. But the 
lists are often at variance with other and cannot be relied upon. 
Yet the fact remains untouched that the Sattasai presupposes a 
very rich hterature in Prakrit in the formation of which women too 
took active part. Whether or not some of the stanzas were scattered 
only occasional!}'' in Sanskrit works, as in the dramas, can be 
decided onty in future.* 

§14. A rich literature in Prakrit is presupposed also by the 
second anthology, the Vajjalagga of Jayavallabha (§12), a Jaina 
of the Svetambara sect. According to Bhandarkar l.c. p. 17, it 
contains in 48 sections 704 stanzas, of which the authors unfor- 

' Pischel, IDMG. 39, 316. 

* The two editions of Weber have been distinguished as H ' and H * where 
necessary. H. always designates the second edition. 
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tunately have not been mentioned. Stanza 2=H, 2 ; of the stanzas 
6-10 given on p. 325 none however can be found in H., and the 
immediate publication of the VajjMagga is very much to be desired. 
In the Vikrama-year 1393=1336 A.D. Ratnadeva wrote a Chaya 
on it. The actual name of the collection is moreover J aavallaham 
according to p. 324, 26. A large number of stanzas in M. is further 
quoted by the writers on poetics. Of the 67 stanzas which Weber 
has collected in his supplements to H.* p. 202ff. out of Dhanika's 
commentary on Dasarupa, Kavyapraka^ and the Sahityadarpana, 
32 are found in the various recensions of the Sattasai, so that Hala® 
p. Soqff. leaves a remainder of 35. Of them 968 de d pasia is quoted 
also in DhvanyaJoka 22, 2, Alamkarac. fol. 4'’ and elsewhere ; 969 
annum ladahattanaam (so to read) in Ruyyaka, Alamkarasarvasva 
67, 2 : Alamkarac. fol. 37 etc. ; 970 in Jayaratha, Alamkaravimarsini 
fol. 24'’ (MS. Biihler, Detailed Report Nr. 230) ; 971 in 6obhakara, 
Alarnkararatnakara fol. 20 (MS. Biihler, Det. Rep. Nr. 227), and in this 
way also the others by one writer on poetics or another. The 
stanzas 979 jo (so to read) pariharium, 988 iam tana, the oft-quoted 
989 tdta jdanti and 999 honii vahatthiareho are derived from 
Anandavardhana’s VisamabdnalUd, a poem which Anandavardhana 
himself quotes in Dhvam^aloka 62, 3 ; iii, 4 ; 152, 3 ; 241, 12, 20, 
and which, according to 241, 19, was written for the instruction of 
poets {kavivyutpattaye). Cf. 222, 12 with the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta. The origin of stanza 979 is given by Somesvara, 
Kavyadarsa fol. 52 (MS. Kielhom, Report, 1880-81, p. 87, No. 66) 
and Jayanta, Kavyaprakasadipika fol. 65 (MS. Biihler, Det. Rep. 
Nr. 244), both of whom designate the poem here as Pancabanalila. 
Anandavardhana himself quotes 988 and 989 in Dhvanyaloka, p. iii, 
62 * : stanza 999 is quoted by Abhinavagupta on Dhvanyaloka 152, 
18 (quite mutilated in the printed text) ; that it is out of the 
VisamabanalHa is remarked by Somesvara l.c. fol. 62 and Jayanta 
l.c. fol. 79. Anandavardhana, Dhvanyaloka 241, 13 quotes out of 
it also the stanza na a tana ghadai. The stanza 243, 20 * proves that 
he wrote poems also in Apabhramsa. Abhinavagupta on Dhvanya- 
loka, p. 223, 13, cites also a Prakrit stanza of his teacher Bhattendu- 
raja, who has been well-known as a Sanskrit poet for a long time.* 
Of all the works on poetics the Sarasvatikanthabharana of Bhojadeva 
contains the largest number of Prakrit stanzas, — according to 


J Stanza 989 is quoted also by Jayanta l.c. fol. 25 ; cf. Pischel, BB. 16, I72f. 
- It has been very much mutilated in the Kavyamala edition. On the evidence 
of the MvSS. it has perhaps to be read : mahu mahu iii bhanantiaho vajjal kdlu janassu 1 
to vi na deu Janaddanaii goarihoi manassu. 

® Aufrecht, Cat. Cat. i, 59 s.v. Induraja Bhatta. 
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Zachariae^ about 350, of which about 150, accordii^ to Jacob* 
1 13, are derived from the Sattasai, about 30 * out of the Ravanavaho, 
and further stanzas in M. from Kah'dasa, Sriharsa, Rajasekhara 
etc., and many from other sources which are as yet unknown. 
Borooah's * statement that among these unknown sources there was 
a particular poem called Satyabhamasamvada ‘ or a similar poem 
on the same subject is apparently based on the stanzas kuvia ca 
Sacchdmd 322, 15 and surakusumehi kalusiam 327, 25, which are 
addressed to Rukraini by Satyabhama according to the following 
elucidation. Cf. also 340, 9 ; 369, 21 ; 371, 8. According to all 
that we know at present, the stanzas may be derived also from 
Sarvasena’s Harivijaya or Vakpatiraja’sMadhumathanavijaya (§ 13). 
It has been already mentioned above that also the dramas contain 
Gath^ in M. 


* GGA. 1884, p. 309. 

* JRAS. 1897, p. 304. Aufrecht in Weber, Hala *, p. XLIII, note i has identified 
no. 78. 

* Zachariae l.c. In his edition (Calcutta 1883), Preface, p. IV f. 




ASPECTS OF NIRVANA 

By B. C. Law 

To contemplate the dhamma (doctrine) as propounded and 
promulgated by the Buddha is to contemplate nibbdna, while to 
contemplate the dhamma as propounded and promulgated by 
A^ka is to contemplate svaga (svarga), rather vipula svaga (un- 
measured heavenly joy)*. Nirvana is the ne pas ultra of the dhamma 
expounded by the Buddha, the summum bonum (sabbadhammanath 
uttamatthena varam) of Buddhism,* the ultimate of all that a Buddha 
taught or would teach. Thus Buddhism is in essence a proclamation 
of the truth of nirvana, a clear statement of the truth about nirvana, 
a search for nirvana (nibbana-pariyesana) , and a tried path leading 
to nirvana (nibbanagamini patipada).* The Netti-pakarana, which 
as a Pali work of exegesis and analysis is allowed by tradition to 
rank in both antiquity and authority with the very oldest of the 
Buddhist canonical texts, declares to the same effect : — 

‘ vSvakkhato Bhagavata dhammo sanditthiko akaliko ehi- 
passiko opanayiko paccattam veditabbo vinnuhi, yad idam madan- 
immadano pipasa-viriayo alaj^asamugghato vattupacchedo sunnato 
atidullabho tanhakkhaj’o virago nirodho nibbanam.’* 

‘ Well expounded by the Master is the doctrine which bears 
the desired fruit here and now, which has “Come and See” for its 
motto, which assuredly leads to the goal, the truth whereof is to 
be experienced bj' the wise, each individually for himself, namely, 
the one which consists essentially in subduing the haughty spirit, 
the perfect control of thirst, the upsetting of the very storage of 
creative energy, the arrest of the course of samsdra as regards the 
fate of an individual, the rare attainment of the state of the void, 
the waning out of desire, the dispassionate state, the cessation 
of all sense of discordance, the nibbana.’ 

To the ver>’^ same effect the Buddha is represented in the Anya.- 
pariyesana-sutta as saying : — 

‘ Nibbanam pariyesanam ajatain anuttaram yogakkhemam 
nibbanatn ajjhagamam ajaram abyadhim amatam asokarn asan- 


' M.R.E., all copies. 

* Khuddakapatha-commentary, p. 193. 

* Khuddakapatha, Ratana-sutta, V. 12 : dhammavaram adesaja, nibbanaganum 
paramai}ihitaya. 

* Netti, p. 55. 
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kilittham .... Adhigato kho me ayam dhammo gambhiro duddaso 
duranubodho santo panito atakkavacaro nipuno pan<^ta-vedaniyo.’ * 

‘ In seeking for “ salvation ” I reached in experience the nibbana 
which is unborn, unrivalled, secure from attachment, undecaying, 
unailing, undying, unlamenting and unstained .... This condition 
is indeed reached by me which is deep, difficult to see, difficult to 
understand, tranquil, excellent, beyond the reach of mere logic, 
subtle and to be realized only by the wise (each individually for 
himself).' 

The Vevacana-hara of the Netti which had served as a literary 
model for the Pali lexicon Abhidhanappadipika catalogues various 
words or terms, uncritically called synonyms, that bring out different 
aspects of nirvana as conceived and described in early Buddhism.* 
The Netti-commentary explains these terms as follows : — 

Nirvana is called asahkhata (uncompounded, absolute) because 
it is not accounted for by any known causal factor (na kenaci pac- 
cayena sahkhatam), ananta (endless, infinite) because it does not 
come to an end or knows no extermination (n’atthi etassa ante 
vinaso), andsava (stainless) because the influxes of sin have no hold 
on it (asavanam anarammanato), sacca (true, real) because it is not 
of a nature to be other than what it is (aviparitasabhavatta), para 
(the other shore) because it makes for the further shore of the ocean 
of existence through (samsdra, samsarassa paratTrabhavato), nipuna 
(subtle) because it is accessible only to a subtle cognition as well 
as because it is in itself of a subtle nature (nipunanana-visayatta 
sukhuma-sabhavatta), sududdasa (very difficult to see) because it 
cannot be apprehended save and except by the instrument of a 
gradually matured knowledge (anupacitananasambharehi datthuih 
na sakka), ajajjara (unimpaired) because it is not affected by any 
process of decay (uppadajarahi anabyahatatta), dhuva (immutable) 
because it is in itself for ever (cirabhavena), apalokita (not vanishing) 
because it does not disappear on account of decay and death (jara- 
maranehi apalujjanato), anidassana (invisible) because it is not per- 
ceptible to the eye, common or divine (marasacakkhuna dibbacak- 
khuna ca apassitabbatta), nippapanca (not subject to ramification) 
because of the absence of the ramifying action of passions (ragadipa- 
pancabhavena), santa (tranquil) because of the total stoppage of 
the mischievous actions of sin (kilesabhisahkharanaih vupasama- 
hetutaya), amata (undying) because it is of an immortal nature and 
it is not liable to disruption (amatahetutaya bhahgabhavena), 
panlta (excellent) because it is of a supreme kind and it is self-suffi- 


^ Majjhima-Nikaya, I, 167. 


* Netti, p. 55. 
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cient (uttamatthena anappanatthena ca), siva (safe) because there 
is no effect on it of baneful consequences of sinful deeds (asivanam 
kammakilesavipaka vattanarii abhavena), khema (secure) because 
it is secure from the four fetters (catuhi yogehi anupaddavabha- 
vena), tanhakkhaya (attenuation of desire) because desire is at- 
tenuated to nil therein (tanha khiyati ettha), acchariya (wonderful) 
because it is rarely to be seen even by those who are virtuous (kata- 
punnehi pi kadacid eva passitabbatta) , abbhuta (marvellous) 
because it is unprecedented (abhutapubbatta), anitika (unimpeded) 
because there is no obstacle in its way (anantaraj^atta) , anltika- 
dhamma (not risk)') because it is not of a nature to run any risk 
(anantarayabhavahetuto), ajata (unborn) because it is not subject 
to birth (anibbatti-sabhavato), abhuta (not subject to becoming, 
uppadarahita), anupaddava (undisturbed) because it is not troubled 
by any disturbing factor (kenaci anupaddutatta), akata (uncreated) 
because it is manipulated by any known cause (na kenaci paccayena 
katam), asoka (unlamenting) because there is no sorrow in it (n'atthi 
ettha soko), visoka (sorrowless) because there is no cause for sorrow 
(sokahetuvigamena), anupasagga (uncomplicated) because it is not 
complicated by any complication (kenaci anupasajjitabbatta), anu- 
pasaggadhamma (not of a nature to suffer from any complication), 
gambhira (deep) because it is only within the reach of profound 
intuition (gambhiranana-gocarato), duppassa (difficult of perception) 
because it is difficult to perceive, difficult to obtain without the 
right path (sammapatipattim vina passitum patturh asakkuney- 
yatta), uttara (transcendental) because it lies beyond the whole of 
the mundane world (sabbalokarh uttaritva thitan ti), anuttarh 
(unsurpassed) because there is nothing beyond it (n'atthi etassa 
uttaran ti), asama (unequalled) because there is nothing equal to 
it (samassa sadisassa abhavena), appatisama (matchless) because 
there is no counterpart of it (patibhagabhavena), settha {summum 
bonum, uttamatt;hena) , jettha (supreme) because it is the best thing 
for praise (p^amsatamatta), le‘m (habitat) because it is the abode 
where persons afflicted by worldly sufferings can He down (sarnsara- 
dukkhatthitena letabbato), tana (protection) because it protects 
from worldly sufferings (tato rakkhanato), at ana (hitchless) because 
there is no hitch in it (ranabhavena), anangana (spotless) because 
of the absence of any spot (anganabhavena), akdma (innocent, 
niddosataya), vimala (unimpure) because all impurities due to 
passion and the rest are got rid of (ragadimalapagamena), dipa 
(island) because it is not subject to inundation on account of the 
four lands of flood of sin (catuhi oghehi anajjhottharaniyato), 
sukha (ease) because of the complete subsidence of the unease of 
santsdra (sainsaravupasamasukhataya), appamdna (unmeasured. 
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immeasurable) because there is nothing else to measure its worth 
(pamanakoradhammabhavato, pamanam gahetum etassa na sakka 
ti), pattittha (support) because it is the stand to prevent sinking 
into dangerous waters of samsdra (samsarasamudde anosidana- 
tthanataya), akincana (having nothing by way of attachment and 
possession, rdgddikincandbhdvena pariggahdbhdvena ca). 

The hst of synonyms of nirvana in the Abhidhanappadipikd 
which is substantially the same -as that in the Netti contains such 
new terms as follows : — 

mukha {mukhya, supreme) ; arUpa (incorporeal) ; amutta {amurta, 
formless, unformed) ; sarana (ultimate refuge) ; akkhara (imperish- 
able) ; abydpajjha (hitchless) ; andlaya (without any stay for desire) ; 
vivatta (end of the course of samsdra ) ; kevala (kaivalya, a thing in 
itself, oneness, independence) ; apavagga {apavarga, abandonment 
of the things of the world) ; virdga {vairdgya, detachment) ; accuta- 
pada (immutable state) ; mutti (liberation) ; visuddhi (purity) ; 
vimutti (emancipation) ; asankhatadhdtu (element of the absolute) ; 
suddhi (holiness) ; nibbuti {nirvrti, blessedness). 

The multiplication of these so-called synonyms of nirvana and 
the philological explanation of them which is, more or less, fancied 
and fantastic are of little help in appreciating the Buddhist concep- 
tion of nirvdna or in distinguishing the same from the Jaina or the 
Brahmanical conception. The only sure and scientific way of 
attacking the problem of nirvana would be to consider it from the 
different points of view. Our approaches to the subject should 
not only be logical and mystical,* but also historical, eschatological, 
poetical or popular psycho-ethical. 

Historical Aspect : — The wide popularity of nirvana as a distinct 
term of Indian religious thought is undoubtedly due to the greatest 
importance attached to it in early Buddhism, by the Buddha, his 
immediate disciples, and his later followers. It is somewhat astonish- 
ing that the term occurs nowhere in any of the Vedic or Brahmanical 
texts that may be definitely assigned to pre-Buddhistic dates. An 
exception is sought, of course, to be made in favour of Panini’s 
Astadhyayi accounting grammatically or etjmiologically for the 
formation of the word nirvdna by the aphoristic rule : Nirvdnovdte 
(8. 2. 50.) Panini’s date, if it is at all earher, cannot be far removed 
from that of the rise of Buddhism. Secondly, it is yet to be ascertained 
if this particular aphorism belonged actually to Panini’s own organon. 


^ It is mainly from the logical and mystical points of view that Dr. B. M. Barua 
has considered the question of nirvana in his Bombay lecture * Universal Aspect of 
Buddhism \ 
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Bven if it did belong, it is still to be seen whether with Panini the 
word nirvana was any more than a popular expression. In popular 
usage the word nirvdm was employed either in connection with 
a burning fire or in connection with a burning lamp, and in both 
cases it meant nothing but extinction : pajjotass’ eva nibhdnath 
(Digha, II, p. 157) like the extinction of a burning fire or lamp ; 
nibhanti dhtrd yathdyam padipo (Suttanipata and IQiuddakapatha, 
Ratana-sutta, V, 14), the wise pass away just in the same way as 
this burning lamp extinguishes ; nibbuto gini (Suttanipata, Dhaniya- 
sutta, V, 2), the fire has been extinguished, nibbuto standing in con- 
trast to dhito meaning ‘ properly kept up ’ ; purato aggi nibbdyeyya, 
ayam mi purato aggi nibbuto (Majjhima, I, 487), if this fire before 
me were to extinguish, if this fire before me were extinguished. 

As regards Jmna literature, the term Nirvana is met with in 
the texts of the Agama, — such authoritative texts as the Kalpa- 
sutra, the Sutrakrtahga, the Uttaradhyayana, and the rest. But 
the Jaina predilection, as may be gathered from the Jinakalpa 
section of the Kalpasutra, is to employ the term nirvdna to denote 
the final liberation of human soul (moksa) from all kinds of bondage, 
which is not possible before the demise of a Tirthankara. In other 
words, with the Jainas, nirvdna is the same term as parinirvdna. 
The nine main terms (nava-tattva) of J ainism which became current 
and widely known as early as the time of the Buddha, include 
nijjard and mokkha} The Kalpa-sutra describes Mahavira’s demise 
in these terms : ‘ Mahavira died, went off, quitted the world, cut 
asunder the ties of birth, old age and death ; became a siddha, a 
Buddha, a mukta, a maker of the end (to all misery), finally liberated, 
freed from all pains ’ (Jaina Sutra, S.B.E., Part I, p. 264). 

It would be going against historical truth to suppose that 
nirvdm as a final term of Indian religious thought was altogether 
an innovation or invention on the part of the Buddha. The very 
first discourse in the Majjliima-nikaya, appropriately called Sab- 
badhamrna-mulapariydya, clearly indicates that already at the time 
of the rise of Buddhism nirvdna came to be recognized as the final 
term or ‘ultimate category ’ of Indian religious thought. In this 
most important discourse, the Buddha is recorded as <Sstinguishing 
his own attitude towards nirvana from that which had passed as 


^ Devadaha-sutta, Majjhima-nikaya, II, p. 214 : — 

' purananaifa kammanam tapasa vyantibhava, navanarh kammanam akarana 
ayatim anavassavo, ayatim anavassava kammakldiayo, kammakkhaya dukkhai- 
khayo, dukkhakk h aya vedanakkhayo, vedanakkhaya sabbam dukkham nijjinnam 
bhavissati/ 

Here the term nijjard occurs instead of nijjinna. 
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the prevalent attitude. One may readily agree to think that ‘ this 
difference in the two attitudes or thought-positions implies a 
difference in two conceptions or notions : nirvana from the cos- 
mological or ontological point of view, and nirvana from the logical 
or epistemological point of view, the difference being set forth in 
the original text as follows : — 

(1) Idha bhikkhave assutava puthujjano .... Nibbanam 

nibbanato sanjanati, nibbanam nibbanato sannatva 
nibbanam mannati, nibbanasmim mannati, nibba- 
nato mannati, nibbanam me ti mannati, nibbanam 
abhinandati ; (M.N., I, p. 4). 

(2) Tathagato pi bhikkhave araham sammasambuddho. . . . 

nibbanam nibbanato abhijanati, nibbanam nibbanato 
abhinnaya nibbanam na mannati, nibbanasmiin na 
mannati, nibbanato na mannati, nibbanam me ti na 
mannati, nibbanam nabhinandati. (M.N., I, p. 6.) 

This may be taken to suggest two different modes of thinking, 
one, the Brahmanist mode, by which was developed the idea of 
Brahma-nirvana, and the other, the Buddha's mode, by wliich was 
developed the Buddhist idea of nirvana. With the Brahmanist 
of all ages nirvana is Brahma-nirvci'm, whether Brahman is sagufM 
or nirguna. That is to say, with the Brahmanist thinker, precisely 
as with the Jaina, the problem of nirvana is approached from the 
point of view of dtman, whilst with the Buddha or Buddhist thinker 
the approach is from the view-point of andtman.^ 

Eschatological Aspect : — The belief already gained ground 
among the people of India at the time of the rise of Buddhism that 
true salvation of man cansists in evolving into an eternal personality 
exhausting all possibilities of rebirth, — of reappearing in the mother’s 
womb as they would put it.® The whole chain of reasoning is : 
To be subject to birth is to be subject to decay and death. The 
world of life is so ordained that there is no escape from decay and 
death for one who has been brought into existence by the natural 
process of creation, — ^by the parental union in the case of all higher 
forms of earthly beings.® The very possibility of such an escape 
is denied by the daily experience of things or events happening 


^ Vide Lankavatara-sutra. 

* Metta-sutta, Klmddakapatha and Sutta-nipata : na hi jdtu gabbhaseyyam 
punar eti. 

^ Majjhima, I, p. 266 : Idha matapitaro ca sannipatita honti, mata ca utuni 
hoti, gandhabbo ca paccupatthito hoti .... evam tiniiam sannipata gabbhass^vak- 
kanti hoti. 
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around and at all times. ^ Even a Buddha or Tathagata cannot 
escape it in spite of his universally admitted and unrivalled greatness 
and perfection. * And Samsara for an individual is nothing in common 
parlance but the painful necessity of undergoing the repeated process 
of birth and death, — of passing through the cycles of birth and 
death, running in the course of transmigration of soul,® or finding 
somehow the concatenation of individual existence through the 
repeated natural process of birth and death.* 

It is the consciousness of the ‘ contingent character ’ of samsara, 
the world of life and existence, and the bitter experience of its 
‘ unpleasantness ' or ‘ unsatisfactory sequel ’ that is at the back 
of the religious guest of a permanent ground of existence and 
experience, — a permanent feature or element of reality, some sort of 
an Absolute. So Buddha is represented as saying : ‘ Having been 
myself subject to the contingency of birth and experienced its 
unpleasantness, I sought for Nirvana which is without such contin- 
gency, — which is unsurpassed and secure from all worldly yoke, 
and obtained it. Subject to the contingency of decay, the contingency 
of disease, death, sorrow, and sin, I sought for Nirv^a which is 
without such and such contingency, — which is unsurpassed and 
secure from all worldly yoke, and obtained it. The knowledge with 
the vision arose : ‘ Sure is my final emancipation, this is the last 
birth, there is no longer the ‘ possibility of rebirth ’. Then this 
thought occurred to me ; ‘ I have reached this element of things 
which is deep, difficult to see, difficult to understand, tranquil, 
excellent, not within the access of mere logic, subtle and to be 
experienced only by the wise, each for himself. The multitudes 
find dehght in the home, they are attached to the home ’ and rejoice 
over it. It is difficult indeed for them to apprehend this position 
(of samsara), namely, the casual determination of all occurrences 
in fact, — of all becoming, — to apprehend also this position (of 

^ Mahaparinibbana-suttanta, Diglia, II, p. 158 : yam tam-jatam bhutam 
sankhatam palokadhammam tarp mapalujjiti n’etam thanatn vijjati. 

Cf. The Mohamudgara verse : — 

Yavaj jananaiji tavan maranam, 
tavaj janani-jathare sayanaip. 

* So Brahma Sahampati declares (Digha, II, p. 157) : — 

Sabb’eva nikkhipissanti bhuta loke samussayapi 
yatha etadiso Sattha loke appatipuggalo. 

Even the Buddha himself is recorded as saying (Majjhima, I, p. 82) : Aham 
kho pana etarahi jinno vuddho mahallako addhagato vayo anuppatto, asitiko me 
vayo vattati. 

* The idea is Brahmanical as well as Jaina. 

* The Buddhistic way of expressing it. 
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Nirvana), namely, that it is the subsidence of all predisposition 
towards the form of creation, the relinquishment of all ideas of be- 
longings, the extinction of desire, the dispassion, the cessation, 
the ultimate.^ 

The authoritative utterance or verbal testimony (anna, ajfia) 
of all the Early Buddhist Brethren and Sisters is to this effect : 
‘ I have lived the holy life, done all that I was to do, and am now 
free from all attachment. Completely destroyed is the cause of 
birth through cycles of existence, there is no longer the possibility 
of any rebirth 

But is this a genuine feeling felt in the innermost depth of 
one’s being or self-consciousness, or an actuality? The question 
was raised by many an interested inquirer in Buddha’s time, and 
it stiU remains : What happens to a Tathagata (Perfect Man) 
after death ? Does he continue to exist or does he cease to exist. 
Does he both exist and not exist, or does he neither exist nor not 
exist ? * 

Buddha felt constrained to remain silent whenever such an 
inquiry was pressed. He was always reluctant to commit himself 
to any statement in reply to any of the above four queries. The 
real reason is that he was not prepared to admit any of the questions, 
— to entertain the inquiry in that form. With the inquirers, 
however, those were the question of questions, the question that 
vitally concerned them. 

In the Cula-Maluhkya-Sutta (Majjhima, I, p. 432), Maluhkya- 
putta is advised by Buddha to treat his abydkata (point in regard 
to which he did not commit himself to any one-sided statement 
whatsoever) as abyakata, and his byakata as byakata. The inquiry 
referred to above is to be counted among Buddha’s abydkatas. 
Seeing that another inquirer, Aggi-Vacchagotta, got rather puzzled 
than enlightened when he was told in all stages of inquiry, ‘ Vaccha, 


^ Majjhima, I, p. 167 : So kho ahaip attana jatidhammo samano jatidhamme 
adinavam viditva ajatarp anuttaram yogakkhemam nibbanam pariyesamano ajataip 
. . . ajaram . . . abyadhini . . amataip . . . asokam . . asahkilittham anuttaram yogak- 
khemaip nibbanam ajjhagamaip. fJanan can pana me dassanaip udapadi : akuppa 
me vimutti, ayam antima jati, n’atthi dani punabbhavo ti. Tassa mayhaip etad 
ahosi : Adhigato kho me ayam dhammo gambhiro _duddaso duranubodho santo 

panito atakkavacaro nipuno panditavedaniyo Alayaramaya kho pana pajaya 

alayarataya alayasammuditaya duddasaip idatp thanaip yadidaip idappaccayata 
paticcasamuppado, idam pi kho thanaqi duddasapi yadidam sabbasahkharasamatho 
sabbupadhipatinissaggo tanhakkhayo virago nirodho nibbanarp. 

* Theragatha and Therigatha : Vusitaip brahmacariyaip, katakiccaip anasavapi. 
Vikkhino jati-saipsaro, n’atthi dani punabbhavo. 

® Majjhima, I, pp. 426 foil. : Km nu kho hoti . . . na hoti . . . hoti ca na ca hoti, 
. . . n’eva hoti na na hoti Tathagato param marana ? 
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the inquiry in this form does not suit me, is not fitting (na upeti)’, 
Buddha felt it necessary to explain his own position thus : — 

' J ust as it is not possible to know whither the fire is gone which 
was so long burning before a man after once for all it is extinguished 
on the exhaustion of all materials of burning, — the fuel, in the same 
way it is not possible to represent a Tathagata after he has passed 
away on the complete exhaustion of all materials of bodily existence 
and of all prerequisites of representation of an individual as commonly 
known.' * 

To say that Buddha attained parinirvdna (sambuddho pari- 
nibbuto) is the same as to say in ordinary language that he died 
(kalam akari muni).* In his own words, to attain parinirvdna is to 
see ‘ the fire of life extinguished in that elemental condition of 
extinction which allows no residuum of possibility for re-ignition ’ 
(anupadisesa-yanibbanadhatuya parinibbuto).* The manner in 
which Buddha attained parinirvdna is said to have been described 
by Thera Anuruddha in the following terms : ‘ There was then 
no process of respiration to be noticed in the organism of the great 
saint whose mind was then unshaken, steadily concentrated that 
it then was on its peacefulness, when he expired. With an unper- 
turbed mind he did bear the pangs of death. Just as fire extinguishes 
on the exhaustion of all materials of burning, in the same way his 
consciousness became completely emancipated’.* 

In the Ratana-Sutta, the Disciples of Buddha who experience 
or realize the bliss of nirvdna are praised as personages who ‘ expire 
like a burning lamp (on the exhaustion of oil and wick)’.'’ Whilst 
they live, they live enjoying the bliss of peace obtained without 
having to pay any price for it.* 


* Majjhima, I, pp. 487-488. The statement is summarized for the sake of 

brevity : Yena rupena . . , yaya vedanaya . . . vaya sannaya . . . yehi sankharehi 
. . . yena vinnanena Tathagatarii pannapayamano paiinapeyya tarn vinnanam Tatha- 
gatassa pahinarh ucchinnamulam talavatthukatam anabhavakatarh ayatim anuppa- 
dadhammam. . . . viniianasafikhavimutto kho Vaccha Tathagato gambhiro appa- 
meyyo duppariyogaho seyyatha pi mahasamuddo, upapajjati ti na upeti, na upa- 
pajjatiti na upeti 

2 Digha, II, p. 140. 

» Digha, II, p. 157. 

* Digha, II, p. 157 : — 

Nahu assasa-passaso thitacittassa tadino, 
anejo santim arabbha yam kalam akari muni. 

Asallinena cittena vedanarp ajjhavasayi : 

Pajjotass' eva nibbanam vimokho cetaso ahuti. 

® Nibbanti dhira yathayaip padipo. (Khuddakapatha, p. 5.) 

® I^addha mudha nibbutim bhunjamana, (ibid., p. 4.) 
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Such is, in short, the Buddhist description of parinirvdna which 
is the natural end of Hfe of those gifted men who realize nirvana in 
their present conscious existence (ditth’eva dhamme).‘ 

With the Jaina, too, parinirvana is the last fruit or final 
consummation of the highest perfection attained by a man or 
attainable in human life.* But with him parinirvana is the same 
term as nirvana * or moksa meaning final liberation that comes to 
pass on the complete waning out or exhaustion of the accumulated 
strength or force of karma. 

With the Jaina, however, nirvana or moksa is not a dreadful 
or terrible term Uke the Buddliist parinirvdna which suggests at 
once an idea of the complete annihilation of individuality of a 
saint after death by the simile of the total extinction of a burning 
lamp on the exhaustion of the oil and the wick. So the point is 
discussed in the Jaina Moksasiddhi : ‘ Would 5'ou really think 
(with the Buddhist) that nirvana is a process of extinction of human 
soul which is comparable to the process of extinction of a burning 
lamp (on the exhaustion of the oil and the wick) ? ' * The hearer 
is advised not to think like that. For with the Jaina nirvdna is 
nothing but a highly special or transcendental condition of human 
soul, in which it remains eternally and absolutely, free from passion, 
hatred, birth, decay, disease, and the like, because of the complete 
waning out of all causes of duhkha.'^ 

The Mihndapanha definitely says that after the attainment of 
parinirvdna the Buddha is no longer in that condition in which he 
is able to receive any offering made in his honour, though the offering 
itself as an act of worship is not fruitless on that account, so far as 
the worshipper is concerned. Thus the Buddhist description of 

^ Cf. Dipo yatha nirvrtimabhyupeto 
naivavanim gacchati nantariksam, 
disarn na kancit vidisam na kaficit 
snehaksayat kevalameti santim. 

Jivas tatha nirvitimabhyupeto 
naivavanim gacchati nantariksam, 

Disam na kancit vidisam na kkhcit 
klej^aksayat kevalameti Santim. 

(Saundarananda Kav^ya.) 

* Kalpasutra (Jacobi's edition), 120 : Tassa nam anuttarenaip nanenaip . . . 
damsenanam . . . carittenam . . . ahaenam . . . viharenaip . . . virienam . . . ajjavenatp 
. . . maddavenam . . . laghavenam . . . anuttarae muttie guttie tutthie buddiie, 
anuttarenam saua-samjama-tavasucariya sovaciya-phala-parinirvana. 

® Kalpasutra, 189 : Tasmim samae Mahaviro nivvuo, iViwwo=Pali parinibbuto, 

^ Mannasi kim divassa ca naso niwanaip assa jivassa ? Quoted in the 
Abhidhana-rajendra, sub voce Nibbana. 

® Sato vidyamanasya jivasya vi^is^a kacid avastha. Kathaipbhuta ? Raga- 
dvesa-janma-jara-rogadi duhkhaksaya-rupa. 
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Bud^a's parinirva^a leaves no room for the popular belief in the 
possibility of resurrection of the bodily form or even the spiritual 
form, of a saint. ^ Is it, nevertheless, a complete cessation of per- 
sonality, even if that personality is made up of pure consciousness ? 
According to the Lahkavatara-Sutra, there is then laksa^-nirodha 
(cessation of all signs of manifestation), but no prabandha-nirodha 
(cessation of process of vijndna in its own pure or transcendental 
mode).* 

In all stages of evolution of religious thought in India the des- 
cription of the ultimate goal of the higher path of religious effort 
carried with it the dread of extinction of the individual after death. 
In the opinion of such ancient law-givers as Bodhayana and Apas- 
tamba, the devaydna leading the traveller by an onward journey 
to the pure realm of infinity beyond the solar region led really but 
to the funeral ground imaidna, and those who travel by that path 
' alone in disregard of pitryana become ultimat^y ‘ dust and perish ’ 
(rajo bhutva dhvamsate).* 

Rsi Yajnavalkya’s statement of the fate of the soul after man’s 
death caused puzzlement to the simple-minded Maitreyi : ' Verily 
I say unto thee the soul is complete in itself, within and without. 
As a mass of intelligence (or consciousness), it emerges out of these 
(five) elements and loses its form of manifestation with their dis- 
integration. There is no cognizance of it after man's death 
He offered an explanation, the tenor of which went to establish 
that as the soul after man’s death passes beyond all duality, it 
does not admit of any representation in the current terms of thought. 
It then becomes the whole or infinity, and the whole or infinity is 
its own description.® 

Similarly Buddha’s persistent reluctance to answer any of 
the four questions put to him regarding the fate of the Tath^ata 
after death caused puzzlement to his interlocutor, Aggi-Vacchagotta,® 


* Note the description of emergence of an effulgent miniature form of the sage 
Sarabhahga out of burning fire to which he offered himself as an oblation. Vide 
Ramayana, Aranyakanda. 

* vide Lankavatara-Sutra (Nanjio’s edition). 

* Barua, History of pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, pp. 247-249. 

* Brhad Ar. Upa., Chap. II, Vs. 12 and 13 ; atmanantaro bahyah krtsah prajna- 
naghan (=:vijnanaghana) evaitebhyo bhutebhyah samutthaya tanyevanuvinasyati 
na pretya sanijiiasttyare bravimiti hovaca Yajnavalkyah. Sa hovaca : Atraiva ma 
Bhagavan mohantam apipipanna. 

® Brhad .\r. Upa., Chap. II, V. 14 : Yatra hi dvaitam iva bhavati taditara 
itaram abhivadati . . . vijanati j’atra tvasya sarvam atraaivabhut tat kena kaip 
^rnuyat . . . ? 

* Majjhima, I, p. 487 : Ettaham bho Gotama annanam apadim, sammoham 

apadiip- 
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Buddha, too, offered an explanation, the purport of which was to 
indicate that the condition of Tathagata after parinirvana was 
incapable of description in all convenient terms of description ; 
YUpa, vedana, sannd, sankhard and vinndna. 

An illuminating description of the state or condition of existence 
reached by a person on the attainment of parinirvdna is met with 
in the XJdana, and it has been put into the mouth of Buddha him- 
self. The same is quoted below in the original with its trans- 
lation : — 

' Yattha apo ca pathavi tejo vayo na gMhati, na tattha sukka 
jotanti adicco na ppakasati, na tattha candima bhati tamo tattha 
na vijjati. Yada ca attan avedi muni monena brahmano atha rupa 
ariipa ca sukhadukkha pamuccatiti.’ 

‘ Where water, earth, heat and air do not find footing, there 
no light burns and the sun does not shine, the moon does not 
shed her radiant beams and darkness does not exist there. When 
a sage who is a brahmana has realized the truth b5^ silent concentra- 
tion, then he becomes free from form and formlessness, happiness 
and suffering.’ 

Poetical Aspect : — Nirvdna or Parinirvdna as an abstract idea, 
or as a transcendental sphere of man’s existence, cannot have a 
true and lasting appeal to the popular mind which demands for its 
satisfaction the conception and description of something more 
positive and tangible. The process of poetry and myth becomes, 
therefore, active, to create that something more positive and tan- 
gible, — a paradise in its highest glory. The beginning of this process 
of poetry and myth can be clearly traced in a group of verses known 
by the name of Accharagatha (Sainyutta, I, Sagathavagga). In 
these verses Buddhism is described as the safest and fittest vehicle 
(yana) carrying all men, women, recluses and householders, to 
Nirvana which is the destination. The progress of the Buddhist 
aspirant towards this goal is poetically described in terms of a noise- 
less and fearless and steady procession or chariot-march by a straight 
road and with an unerring aim.* 

The account of Buddha’s Great Decease in the Mahaparinib- 
bana-Suttanta makes it evident that it was too much for average 
men to brook the idea that a great Buddha, too, failed to overcome 
death, in spite of his unrivalled greatness and enviable perfection. 
This fact was dreadful to them as it went to furnish them with the 
last proof of man’s inability to overcome death, of which the whole 
of sentient creation is mortally afraid. To say that one cannot 

* Ujuko nama so maggo abhaya nama sa disa, ratho akQjano nama dhamma- 
cakkehi samyutto. Cf. Prakrit Dhammapada by Barua and Mitra, p. i8. 
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possibly overcome death after being once in the grip of birth, but 
one can surely overcome the fear of death, is no answer to the real 
yearning of their heart. The belief gradually gained ground among 
certain Buddhists that the Buddhas as superhuman personalities 
exist in all quarters (Sabba disa Buddha titthanti).^ 

The Milinda-panha gives a realistic at the same time an 
exaggerated poetical description of Dhammanagara or ideal Buddhist 
city as it came to prevail within a few centuries after Buddha's 
demise.* Kven in a somewhat earlier stage of Buddhist poetic 
fancy, one has in the Pali Apadana® a charming romantic description 
of Buddha-khetta (The Realm of Buddha) in which all Buddhas, 
all Disciples, and all followers and worshippers, find their place. 
No birth, no death. No sorrow, no lamentation. A ceaseless scene 
of peaceful worship and religious conversation in the midst of the 
very best of natural surroundings. A full heart and a serene mind 
in a world of plenty. 

The same process of poetry and myth continued to produce 
at last the Sanskrit Sukhavati-vyuha, a Mahayana work giving a 
highly romantic or imaginative description of a Buddhist Paradise, 
the realm of Amitabha, Amitaprabha. The Sukhavati is the infinite 
world of light, brilliance and effulgence. The Amitabha, as it may 
be easily guessed, is no other than Buddha in his infinite glory after 
his demise, — the mahaparinibbana. 

A similar poetic imagery about nirvana lingers in the meta- 
phorical expression nirvdna-nagara or nirvanapura which is met 
with in Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga and some of the later J aina 
works. 

Logical Aspect : — If it be assumed that samsdra, as commonly 
understood, is something which has the contingency of birth, deve- 
lopment and death (jata, bhuta, mata), the inquir^^ may pertinently 
arise if there is something else which has no such contingency 
(ajata, abhuta, amata). This inquiry was once pressed by certain 
inquirers among Buddha’s immediate disciples. When the issue 
was thus pressed, Buddha gave a reply, the tenor of which went to 
convince the inquirers that they simply begged the question in 
pressing such an inquiry. The argument indeed was : ‘ The very 
fact that you have been striving after that something else which 
is without such contingency is sufficient to prove that you have 
been tacitly all believers in its possibility and were you not tacitly 

‘ Kathavatthu, II, 608. * Milinda-panha, pp. 332-345. 

* Apadana, I, pp. 1-6 : ‘ Savaka buddhe pucchanti buddha pucchanti savake, 
annamannan ca pucchanti annamannan byakaronti te. Buddha Paccekabuddha 
ca savaka paricaraka evaih ratisu rammana pasade’bhiramanti te.’ 
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believers in its possibility, you would not have cared to strive after 
it 

According to Ndgdrjuna, Samsdra and Nirvdna are two relative 
ideas, and as such, there can be difference but no absolute distinc- 
tion between the two (sainsarasya ca nirvanasya nasti kincit 
visesata). If the significance of one term is dependent on the 
significance of the other, both stand on the same footing in respect 
of each other. There cannot be any conception of a relation 
between the two even in apposition, if there be not a common point of 
reference which is without differentiation or characterization, and 
from which ultimately each derives its significance. By implication, 
this common point of reference is no other than pratltyasamutpdda, 
dharmatd, tathatd, or sunyatd, which is introduced in the very opening 
verseof Nagarjuna’s Karika. 'The pratltyasamutpdda, viewed and inter- 
preted as a law of sequence of causal antecedents and consequents, 
— as causally determined continuity (santati), explains the essential 
nature of sarnsdra. The same, viewed and interpreted as ‘ novelty ’ 
(uppadamatta khanapaccuppanna without any idea of temporal 
or spatial relation associated with it, expresses the essential nature 
of Nirvdna or Infinit5^ In plain terms, the pratltyasamutpdda in 
its samutpdda aspect is samsdra and the same in its nirodha aspect 
is Nirvdna.* The Canonical authority to be cited in this connection 
is Buddha’s statement in the Ariyapariyesana-sutta (Majjhima, I. 
p. 167). 

By the dialectical process of reasoning employed in the Mula- 
I^ariyaya-Sutta (Majjhima), Buddha sought to show that Nirvdna 
cannot but be the final term or last category of thought. If the 
first sources of knowledge be perception or intuition (dittha), tradi- 
tion (suta) and inference (muta), all that is derived from these three 
sources may be comprehended and made significant by the term 


^ Udana, pp. 80-81. 

2 According to Buddhaghosa, uppadamatta cannot be a valid interpretation of 
paticcasamuppdda. (Visuddhimagga, II, p. 519.) 

® For the term, see Atthasalini, pp. 420-1 : — 

Paccuppannarn nam’etam tividharp : 
khana-, santati-, addha-, Santati- 
paccuppannam c'ettha atthakathasu agatani, 
addha-paccuppannam sutte. Tattha keci 
khana-paccuppannam cittam cetopariyahanassa 
arammanarn hoti ti vadanti. Kim kaxana ? 

Yasma iddhimassa parassa ca ekakkhane 
cittapi nppajjissati ti idan ca tesam 
opammam. 

* Vide my paper, Buddhist Conception of Dhamma, Journal of the Department 
of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. XXVIII, p. 13. 
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viAHata (the known, i.e., knowledge). The first three terms cannot 
exhaust the meaning of vinndta which is something more than what 
is comprehended by them, jointly or severally. If ekatta (unity) 
be the next category to express the essential character of knowledge 
(vinnata, the known), yet another category — ndnatta (plurality) is 
needed to cover the residual of meaning not covered by ekatta. To 
comprehend the meaning of both ekatta (unity) and nanatta (plu- 
rality), yet another category is called forth, namely, sabha (the all, 
universaHty) which is something more in meaning than what is 
comprehended by both ekatta and ndnatta. Even sabha (the intel- 
lectual universality) is in itself inadequate to comprehend the whole 
of reality which is constituted not only of cognition, but also of 
vohtion and feeling, to comprehend all of which yet another category 
is required, and it is Nirvana (the Ideal, Ideality). It is not an 
experience that one may identify oneself with it or think that either 
one is Nirvana, or one is in Nirvana, or one is from Nirvana, or 
Nirvana is one’s own.^ 

Psychical Aspect : — Here psychical is just another term for 
mystical. The mystic, as distinguished from saddhdvimutta (devotee) 
or pahhdvimutta (intellectualist), aspires to be a Kdyasakkhi* or 
personal witness to, to be face to face with, to have a direct percep- 
tion of, to come in immediate contact with, in short, to realize 
nirvdna by himself and for himself. It is after such realization that 
he begins to utter the joy of self-expression (udanani udaneti), 
to give an expression to self-mastery (anna), and to teach the 
way of realizing nirvdna to others (abhinna sacchikatva pavedeti). 
With him nirvdna is at once a vision, an experience, a feeling, 
and a self-state, — the highest, the best, the most real of all that 
he knows of, thinks of, or speaks of. As an element of experience, 
it is inahenable, because the wise are to experience, each in himself 
by himself and for himself (paccattam vinnuhi veditabbam) ; it 
cannot be communicated to others, because its nature, as experienced 
by each individual, is indescribable in words. The message or 
personal testimony must be worthy of trust, the individual bearing 
it must be in a perfectly sound condition of body, mind, intellect, 
and spirit. The vi.sion of nirvdna dawns upon consciousness, the 
realization of nirvdna is possible in that stage of samadhi (trance, 
self-concentration) which is aptly called sahhd-vedayitanirodha. 
According to Buddha’s claim, this is the ninth stage of samddhi 
reached for the first time by him, one step ahead of eight samdpattis 


^ Majjhima, I, p. 6. 

® See for the explanation of these terms, Barua s ‘ Faith in Buddhism * in 
B. C. Law's Buddhistic Studies, pp. 329-349. 
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(attainments, first stages of samadhi) mastered by other contem- 
platives in India already before his advent.* The Satipatthdna is 
the well-tried grammar to be followed by the aspirant in assuredly 
reaching and mastering all the nine stages of samadhi, the ninth 
being truly called nirvikalpa (without any excogitation) and nird- 
bhdsa (without any illusion or hallucination). Without going into 
details here it may suffice to quote the following short but intel- 
ligible description of the psychical mode : — 

‘ In accordance with the mystical or psychical mode, the process 
of meditation is to proceed from one plane of experience or one level 
of consciousness to another. The highest state of trance .... 
reached by Buddha is called sahhd-vedayita-nirodha. This is a state 
of trance when outwardly the man who reaches it is as good as dead,® 
there being nothing but warmth (ussd) as the sign of life.* In 
this state, a level of consciousness (citia) is reached where conscious- 
ness is ultimately thrown back on itself, completely void (sunna), 
being devoid of the subject-object relation (grahya-grahaka-bhava- 
rahita).* In the same state, a plane of religious experience is reached 
where there is no longer any longing for this or that object of sense. 
This is the highest psycliical state where consciousness appears to 
be face to face with reality.® 

Ethical Aspect: — The ethical aspect of nirvana is too well- 
known to need much elucidation here.® Let it suffice to say that 
the main ethical term to express the nature of Buddhist nirvana 
(and d posteriori, that of Jaina) ^ is Visuddhi or Purity. From the 
ethical point of view, to realize nirvana is to attain the highest 
purity of one’s own self, — of one’s own nature (visuddhim attane). 
Thus the method of realization of nirvana necessarily involves a 

* Ariyapariyesana-Sutta, Majjhima, I, pp. 163-6. 

* When on the eve of the_Great Decease Buddha remained lost in the samadhi 
called sahhdvedayita-nirodha, Ananda thought he was already dead and gone. See 
Digha, II, p. 156 ; ‘ Parinibbuto bhante Anuruddha Bhagava ti ? Na avuso Ananda 
Bhagava parinibbuto, sanna-vedayita-nirodharp samapanno ti.’ 

* Dr. N. Dutt (Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism and its relation to Hinayana, 
pp. 129 foil.), has attempted an elaborate description of th&jhdna and sawai/tt stages, 
which is not, however, so illuminating and clear and psychological as that in Shwe 
Zan Aung’s Introductory Essay, Compendium of Buddhist Phdosophy. 

* Madhyantavibhagasutrabhasyatika of Sthiramati, Part I, p. 10 ; Sa ca 
(^unyata) grahya-grahaka-{bhava)-rahitata. 

* Barua, Bombay Lecture, Universal Aspect of Buddhism. 

* Childers, Art. on Nibbana in Diet, of the Pali Language ; Nibbana in the 
Pali-English Diet, by Rhys Davids ; Views of Dr. L. Vallee Poussin, Prof. Theodore 
Stcherbatsky, and Prof. Berriedale Keith about Nirvana. 

’’ Sutrakrtanga, I, i, 2, 27 (Jaina Sutras, Part 11 , p. 243) : ‘ by purity of the 
heart one reaches Nirvana ’. 
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process of perfect self-examination, self-purification, self-restraint 
and self-culture. If the experience of nirvana consists in the feeling 
of peacefulness, tranquility or harmony in the whole of one’s being 
and in the whole of nature by which one is surrounded, it is not 
possible without the practice of self-alienation from all that is not 
one’s own. Thus the process of a self-alienation involves a method 
of viewing things as they are {yathdhhutarn, hhutarn bhutato, thetam 
thetato). From one point of view, the twofold ethical end of Bud- 
dhism is negative : (i) to keep off the hindrances {mvaranas), 
and (2) to put away the fetters {samyojanas) or to destroy the 
anusayas (the sinfulness that lies deep in our nature). From 
another point of view, the end is positive, namely to attain a perfect 
healthy condition of self. The rough scheme of self -culture through 
purity is set forth in the Rathavinita-sutta (Majjhima, I, pp. 147-8) 
and it includes the following main items for consideration : — 

Sila-visuddhi ; Purity of conduct, purity of behaviour, 
purity of livelihood, purity of motive, purity of morals, 
purity of character. 

Citta-visuddhi : Purity of mind, purity of all things, 
mental, purity of mental attitude, purity of mental 
vision, purity of mental development, etc. 

Ditthi-visuddhi : Purity of faith, purity of thought, purity 
of intellect. 

Kahkhavitarana-Visuddhi : Purity of faith by the removal of 
doubt. 

Maggamaggananadassana-visuddhi : Purity of the path by 
the true understanding of what is and what is not the 
path. 

Patipadananadassana-visuddhi : Purit\' of the intellectual 
perception of the true path. 

Nanadassana-visuddhi : Purity of knowledge and insight. 

The main items are really three : Silavisuddhi (Purity of 
morals), Cittavisuddhi (Purity of mind), and Pafinavisuddhi (Purity 
of knowledge). 

The rough sketch of the Buddhist S3’stem of Purity was deve- 
loped by Buddhadatta in his Abhidhammavatara, and more fully 
b}^ Upatissa in his Vimuttimagga. The final development of the 
system took place in Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga. There is 
no other Buddhist work which bears comparison with Buddha- 
ghosa’s Path of Purit}’^ in respect of thoroughness and painstaking 
analysis. 

A General Buddhist View : — Nirvana means the annihilation of 
passion, hatred, and delusion. It is the waning out of all evils — 
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rdga, dosa, and moha , — ^the diminishing of the vicious and the weak 
in the man which is the negative aspect of his positive advance in 
becoming (Mrs. Rhys Davids, The Minor Anthologies, I, p. xix). 
According to Childers, it means (i) the state of bhssful sanctification 
called Arhatship, and (2) the annihilation of (worldly) existence in 
which Arhatship ends (Diet, of the Pali Language, p. 266). In its 
negative aspect, it means the going out of greed, ill-will, and dulness, 
and also freedom from these ; it may be variously described as 
' comfort, end to ill, end of becoming, or fife, end of craving and the 
rest '. In its positive aspect, and as subjectively considered, it 
means ‘ mental illumination conceived as light, insight, state of 
feeling happiness, and cool and calm and content (sitibhava, nibbuti, 
upasama), peace, safety, and self-mastery ’. Objectively considered, 
it means ‘ truth, the highest good, a supreme opportunity, a regulated 
life, communion with the Best, and bringing congenial work 

According to the Khuddakapatha, Nirvana is immortality 
(amata) and the bliss of emancipation (nibbuti). It is the tranquil 
state (santain padam). 

According to the Dhammapada, Nirvana is immortality, the 
opposite of which is death. The path of action is the path to 
immortality, and the way of indolence is the way to death (appamado 
amatapadam, pamado maccuno padam). It is secure from the 
worldly contact, and unsurpassed in its reach. The path that 
leads to gain is one, and the path that leads to Nirvana, another 
(anna hi labhupanisa, anna nibbanagamini). The Buddhas declare 
the Nirvana as the highest condition (paramam). It is the greatest 
happiness (paramam sukhain). With the vision of Nirvana the 
sinful nature vanishes for ever (attham gacchanti asava). Without 
knowledge there is no meditation, without meditation there is no 
knowledge ; he who has knowledge and meditation is near unto 
Nirvana (yamhi jhanan ca panna ca, sa ve nibbanasantike). 

It is distinctly stated in the Sutta-Nipata, that Nirvana is a 
matchless island which possesses nothing, grasps at nothing and 
which is the destroyer of decay and death (pp. 211-12). The world 
is bound by pleasure and by leaving desire Nirvana can be attained 
(Ibid., pp. 214-215). 

According to the Alinacitta Jataka (II, p. 17), one who possesses 
strong will, cherishes all good, takes to the Refuge and follows the 
path leading to Nirvana, is capable of destroying all ties by slow 
degrees. The Mora Jataka (II, p. 26) describes Nirvana as the 
only everlasting thing, and says that all other things being composite 

* The characterization is based on The Psalms of the Early Buddhist Brethren 
and Sisters. 
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in their nature, are unsubstantial, transient, and subject to living 
and death. The Gandatindu Tataka (V, p. 55) saV^ that zeal is the 
way to Nirvana. 

According to the Visuddhimagga (Vol. II, p. 612) Nirvana is 
the extinction of five Khandhas. The attributes of Nirvana consist 
of absence of passion, destruction of pride, getting rid of thirst, 
freedom from attachment and destruction of all sensual pleasures. 
It is the cessation of all sufferings. It can be attained through 
meditation, wisdom, precept, steadfastness, and the rest. 

According to the Atthasalini (p. 409), Nirvana means that 
from which the arrow of desire is gone away (tanha sankhatam 
vanain niggatain va tasma vanati nibbanam). It is freedom from 
all sins and final release from lower nature. 

In the Sumahgalavilasini (I, 217) Buddliaghosa says that a 
person obtains Nirvana making himself free from the wilderness 
of misdeeds. It is described here as the state of bliss. 

In the Kathavattliupakarana atthakatha (p. 178) Nirvana is 
described as a void. 

According to the Abhidhammatthasangaha, Nirvana is so called 
because it is a departure from that craving which is called vana, 
lusting or craving. It is to be realized through knowledge belonging 
to the four paths. It is the object of those paths and their fruition. 
It is supramundane or transcendental (lokuttara). It is excellent, 
uncreated, and free from lust. 

According to Nagasena’s view in the Milinda, an Ariyasavaka 
does not take pleasure in the senses and their objects. Inasmuch 
as he does not find delight in them, in him craving ceases, and by 
the cessation of craving (tanha) grasping (upadana) ceases, and by 
the cessation of grasping, becoming (bhava) ceases, and when 
becoming has ceased, birth ceases, and with its cessation, birth, 
old age, and death, grief, lamentation, pain, sorrow, and despair 
cease to exist. In this sense cessation is Nirvana. 

Just as those whose hands and feet have not been cut off know 
how sad a thing it is to have them cut off, by hearing the sounds 
of the lamentation of those whose hands and feet have been cut off, 
even so, it is by hearing the pleasing words of those who have seen 
Nirvana that they know how happy a state it is. 

Nirvana being uncaused, there is a cause that will bring about 
the realization of Nirvana, but there is no cause that will bring about 
Nirvana itself. A man by his ordinary power can go up from a 
certain place to the Himalayas, the king of mountains, but he cannot 
bring the Himalayas to his place. So is the case with Nirvana. 
Further, Nirvana is uncompounded, not made of anything, yet it 
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exists. It is perceptible to the mind. By means of his pure heart, 
refined and straight, free from the obstacles, free from low cravings, 
the disciple of the Noble One can realize Nirvana. Just as wind 
exists, though it cannot be shown by its colour, or its form, whether 
as thin or thick, or short or long, even so Nirvana exists, though it 
cannot be shown in colour or in form. 

The supposed purity of infant mind is no comparison for the 
purity of consciousness in Nirvana. The mind of one under seven 
years of age is powerless and weak, mean, small, slight, obscure and 
duU, whereas the condition of Nirvana is transcendental, important, 
weighty, wide-reaching and extensive. The infant with imperfect 
mind is unable to grasp an idea so great. 

Nirvana is all bhss though the process seeking after it is painful. 
It is bliss unalloyed. When it is suggested that Nirvana is painful, 
it is simply meant that the process of seeking after Nirvana is painful, 
while Nirvana itself is bliss, pure and simple, and there is no pain 
mixed with it. 

Just as it is impossible to tell the measure of the water in the 
sea or the number of creatures dwelling therein, though, after all, 
the sea exists, so it is impossible to tell the form or figure or duration 
or measure of Nirvana, though, after all, it is a condition that does 
exist. These are some of its characteristics. It is untarnished 
by evil dispositions. It is cool and assuages the fever arising from 
all evil dispositions. It does allay the thirst of the craving after 
lusts, the craving after future life, and the craving after worldly 
prosperity. It is the refuge of beings tormented with the poison 
of evil dispositions. It does put an end to grief. It is ambrosia. 
It is mighty and boundless, and fills not with all beings who enter 
into it. It is the abode of all ‘ good men ’ — the Arahats. It is 
all in blossom, as it were, with the innumerable and various and 
fine flowers of purity, of knowledge, and of emancipation. It is the 
support of life for it puts an end to old age and death. It does 
increase the power of iddhi or supernormal powers. It puts a 
stop in all beings to the suffering arising from evil disposition. 
It overcomes in all beings the weakness which arises from hunger 
and every sort of pain. It is not born, neither does it grow old, 
it does not pass away, it has no rebirth, it is unconquerable, thieves 
cannot carry it, it is not attached to anything, it is the sphere in 
which arahats move, nothing can obstruct it, and it is infinite. It 
satisfies every desire. It causes dehght. It is full of lustre. It 
is hard to attain to. It is unequalled in the beauty of its perfume. 
It is praised by all the Noble ones. It is beautiful in righteousness. 
It has the pleasant perfume of righteousness. It has a pleasant 
taste. It is very exalted. It is immoveable. It is inaccessible to 
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sinners. It is a condition in which no evil dispositions can grow. 
It is free from desire to please and from resentment. 

Nirv^a is neither past, nor future, nor present, nor produced, 
nor not-produced, nor producible. 

Lastly, Nirvana is to be known by freedom from distress and 
danger, by confidence, peace, calm, bliss, happiness, delicacy, purity 
and freshness. He who orders his life aright realizes that nibbana. 
He who gains the highest fruit of Arahatship, may be said to have 
seen Nirvana, face to face. 

A layman also can attain Nirvana. A close study of the 
Guhatthaka-Sutta (p. 58) and the Jara-Sutta (p. 129) of the 
Mahaniddesa together with their commentaries by Dhammapala helps 
up to look for the munis both among the householders and the 
recluses. The munis are defined as persons who have attenuated 
their sins and have seen Nirvana and as to householders, they are 
represented as persons who are over-burdened with all household 
duties. No other discrimination is sought to be made between 
the Agaramunis and the Anagaramunis than this, that while the 
former keep to household life, the latter do not. As for the attain- 
ment, both are held out as equally competent to win the highest 
state, which is Nirvana.^ In the Anguttara Nikaya, we find mention 
of 21 lay arahats.* Rhys Davids in his introduction to the Saman- 
naphala Sutta, calls them laymen arahats (S.B.B., II, 63 fn.). In 
the Kathavatthu (P.T.S., Bk. IV, p. 268), w'e find Kulaputta Yasa, 
householder Uttiya and young Brahman Setu attained arahatship 
in all the circumstances characterizing the life of the laity. * Refer- 
ring to this point S. Z. Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids have inferred 


^ Agararii raajjhe vasanta agaramunino pabbajjupagata anagaramunino satta- 
sekkhamunino arahanta asekkhamunino paccekabuddha paccekamunino samma- 
sambuddha munimunino. Agaramunino — Agarika ti kasigorakkhadi agarika-kamme 
nijutta, ditthapadati diUhanibbana, vinnata sasanati vinnatam sikkhattayasasanaih 
etesanti vinnata sasana. Anagara ti kasigorakkhadi agariyakammaih etesam 
natthiti, pabbajjita anagara ti vuccanti. (Commentar>" on the Mahaniddesa, Siamese 
Edition, p. 218, Guhatthaka Sutta and Jara Sutta.) 

^ Chahi bhikkhave dhammehi samannagato Bhalliko gahapati . . . Sudatto 
gahapati Anathapindiko . . . Citto gahapati Macchikasandiko . . . Hatthako Alavako 
. . . Mahanamo Sakko . . . Uggo gahapati Ves^ko . . . Uggato gahapati . , . Sure 
Ambattho . . . Jivako Komarabhacco . . . Nakulapita gahapati . . . Tavakanniko 
gahapati . . . Purano gahapati . . . Isidatto gahapati . . . Sandhano gahapati . . . 
Vijayo gahapati . . . Vajjiyamahito gahapati . . . Mendako gahapati . . . Vasettho upa- 
sako, Arittho upasako, Saraggo upas^o Tathagate nittham gato amataddaso 
amatam sacchikatva iriyati. (Anguttara Nikaya, Vol. Ill, p. 451 ; Cf. Vinaya, 1 , 17 ; 
Samymtta Nikaya, V, 94 ; The Questions of King Milinda, II, 57, 96, 245 ; Dhamma- 
pada Commentary, I, 308, etc.) 

* Yaso kulaputto, Uttiyo gahapati, Setu manavo gihissa byahjanena arahattam 
patta, tena vata re vattabbe * Gihi ' ssa Araha ti 
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that a layman under exceptional circumstances may attain arahat- 
ship but to keep it he must give up the world (Points of Contro- 
versy, p. 158 fn.). Rhys Davids and Mrs. Rhys Davids in Part III, 
p. 5 of the Dialogues of the Buddha (S.B.B., Vol. IV) have raised 
this question ; who in the oldest period could be an arahat ? The 
answer is : Anyone — men or women, old or young, lay or religieux. 
It is distinctly mentioned in the Milindapanha that whether he is 
a layman or a recluse, he who attains the supreme insight, to the 
supreme conduct of life, he too will win his way to the excellent 
condition of arhatship : — 

‘ Gihi pi maharaja samma-patipanno aradhako hoti nayam 
dhammam kusalaih, pabbajito pi maharaja samma- 
patipanno arMhako hoti nayam dhammam kusalaih.’ 

It is clear from this that the householder if he leads a religious 
life, may attain to arahatship which is nirvana. The Milinda- 
panha further points out that whosoever has attained, as a layman, 
to arahatship one of the two courses is left to liim and no other — 
either that very day he enters the order, or he dies, for beyond 
that day he cannot last (The Questions of King Mihnda, II, p. 96). 

All persons who as laymen, living at home and in the enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of senses, realize in themselves the condition 
of Peace, the Supreme Good Nirvana — all of them had in former 
births accomplished their training, laid the foundation, in the 
practice of the thirteen vows, had purified their walk and conduct 
by means of them ; and so now even as laymen, living at home and 
in the enjoyment of the pleasures of senses, they do realize in them- 
selves the condition of Peace, the Supreme Good Nirvana (Ibid., II, 

P- 253). 



MISCELLANEA 

‘ALA-UD-DIN KHALJI’S DECCAN EXPEDITIONS 

Prof. S. K. Aiyangar has dealt in some detail with the history 
of the Muhammadan invasions of the Deccan.^ His conclusions 
with regard to the invasions of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji may be briefly 
summarized, for he holds that these were little more than plunder- 
ing raids.* Thus, during the reign of his uncle ‘Ala-ud-din is said 
to have desired to ‘ carry himself to a higher position than that 
of a governor ’. We are told that he invaded Devagiri only to 
procure money, ' the one essential required for the fulfilment of 
this ’ desire. The second expedition to Devagiri was intended, 
we are assured, to strengthen the Exchequer, in order that ‘Ala- 
ud-din might create a big and efficient standing army capable of 
suppre.ssing internal rebellions and resisting the continual aggres- 
sions of the Mughals. ‘Ala-ud-din is said to have ‘ considered it 
bad policy to go on extending his empire by adding territory at 
great distances, which would only mean so many distant centres 
for disturbance and rebellion '. Again, the object of the expedition 
against Warangal is supposed to have been 'Ala-ud-din’s desire 
to ‘ fairly fleece ’ the Hindu king ‘ of all his wealth and treasure, 
and even all the elephants ’. The expedition against Dvarasamudra 
and the Pandya kingdom was actuated, it is said, by Malik Kaffir’s 
desire to possess himself of the good elephants found on the coast 
of Ma’bar. 

This narrow view of ‘AJa-ud-din’s policy is hardly justifiable. 
To place him in the same category with Sultan Mahmfid of Ghazna, 
so far as his relations with the Hindu kingdoms in the Deccan are 
concerned, does not appear to be an adequate interpretation of 
the data at our disposal. 

If ‘Ala-ud-din ‘ considered it bad policy to go on extending 
his empire by adding territory at great distances how can we 
explain his annexation of Gujarat ? There is no doubt that the 
province as a whole was annexed to the empire of Delhi and governed 
by provincial satraps appointed by and responsible to the Sultans.* 

^ South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders. 

* op. cit., pp. 74-6, 82-4, 86, 90-1, 123. 

* Cf. similar remarks of Sir Wolseley Haig in Cambridge History of India, 
Vol. Ill, p. 114. 

* Sir E. C. Bayley, Gujarat, p. 38 ; J. Bird, Political and Statistical History of 
Gujarat, pp. 160, 163 ; Briggs, Rise of Muhammadan Power, Vol. i, p. 328 ; Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. I, part i, pp. 205-7, 217. 
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So far as the first expedition is concerned, ‘Ala-ud-din’s real 
motive is somewhat obscure. Barani (who is particularly trust- 
worthy in this respect, inasmuch as his uncle, ‘Ala-ul-Mulk, was 
one of the most intimate followers of ‘Ala-ud-din) says that Jalal- 
ud-din thought that ‘Ala-ud-din was so troubled by his wife and 
mother-in-law that he wanted to conquer some country wherein 
he might stay and never return home Firishta says that his 
object was ‘ to establish an independent power If this is true, 
‘Ala-ud-din must have later on changed his mind. He may have 
found it impossible, owing to political and military difficulties, 
to establish himself as an independent king in the Deccan ; or, the 
enormous wealth which he obtained at Devagiri may have strength- 
ened his self-confidence and induced him to try for the imperial 
throne itself. Be that as it may, that ‘Ala-ud-din cared for some- 
thing more than mere plunder is shown by the fact that he demanded 
the cession of Elichpur and its dependencies.* 

The second expedition against Devagiri was rendered necessary 
by the neglect of the Hindu lang to pay his tribute for three years.* 
This clearly proves that he owed allegiance as a tributary ruler to 
the Sultan of Delhi. He was taken as a prisoner to Delhi, where 
the Sultan treated him well. ‘ The Rai was ever afterwards obe- 
dient, and sent his tribute regularly as long as he lived.' * Dater on, 
when Malik Kafur was sent against Warangal, the king of Devagiri 
‘was as dutiful as any raiyat of Delhi’.* What more did Akbar 
receive from the Rajput princes who submitted to him ? ’ 

Barani says that when Malik Kafur was sent against Warangal, 
he was instructed to capture the fort and to overthrow the king ; 
but the king was not to be pressed too hard if he consented to 
surrender his wealth and become a tributary prince.® According 
to Prof. Aiyangar, ‘Ala-ud-din ordered his general to be satisfied 
with gold because he was unwilling to annex the territory.® But 
Barani makes it clear that ‘Ala-ud-din was cautious because the 
king of Warangal might prove too strong to be vanquished, and 


^ Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 149. Cf. B. De, Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, p. 145. 

^ Briggs, VoL I, p. 304. 

^ Briggs, Vol. I, p. 310. 

* Amir Khusrav, T arikh 4 -* Aldl (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 77) ; Barani's 
account (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 200). 

^ Barani’s account (Elliot and Dowson. Vol. Ill, pp. 200-1). 

• Barani s accoimt (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, pp. 201-2). 

^ Cf. the treaty concluded by Akbar with Rao Surjan of Bundi. Tod's Rajas- 
than, edited by W. Crooke, Vol. Ill, pp. 1482-3. 

® Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 201. 

® South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders, p. 87. 
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that he asked Elafur to do his best to overpower the king if he refused 
to come to an arrangement. ‘Ala-ud-din’s aim was to reduce 
Warangal to the position of a tributary kingdom,’ and not merely 
to ‘ fleece ’ the king ' of all his wealth and treasure He succeeded. 
Both Barani * and Firishta * say that the king promised to pay an 
annual tribute, and Amir Khusrav says that he consented to send 
jizyah annually to Delhi.* 

Prof. Aiyangar wants us to believe that Kaffir’s last expedition 
was intended merely to supply the royal stable with some of the good 
elephants of the extreme south. Amir Khusrav says that the aim 
of the ' world-conquering king ’ was to ' spread the light of the 
Muhammadan religion ’ in ‘ that distant country ’ ; and his eloquent 
description of the destruction of idols and temples and the slaughter 
of idolaters may appear to lend some support to this view.® But 
Barani, who was by no means less orthodox than the celebrated 
poet, does not say that the Sultan was inspired by a crusading zeal, 
nor does he refer to the great general’s desire to get hold of huge 
elephants.® Two things appear to be clear : one is that the king 
of Dvarasamudra was compelled to submit ’ ; the other is that a 
fratricidal war in the Pandya kingdom made it easy for Kaffir to 
devastate Ma’bar.® Prof. Aiyangar himself tells us that a Muham- 
madan garrison continued to live in Madura.* 

It appears to be clear, therefore, that 'Ala-ud-din’s Deccan 
expeditions should not be regarded as mere plundering raids. His 
aim was to reduce the then existing Hindu kingdoms to the position 
of tributary states, and in this respect his success is undeniable. 

Anilchandra Banerjee. 


* Briggs, Vol. 1, p. 371. 

* Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 203. 

* Briggs, Vol. I, p. 372. 

* Tarlkh-i- Alai (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 84). 

^ op. cit,, pp. 85-6, 91. 

* Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, pp. 203-4. 

’’ Barani (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, pp. 203-4) and Firishta (Briggs, Vol. I, 
p. 373) say that he was defeated and taken prisoner. Amir Khusrav (Tarikh-i-Alai, 
Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 89) says that he agreed ‘ to swear allegiance to the 
mighty emperor ’ without resorting to war, and that he offered all his treasures. 

® Barani’s account (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 204) ; Amir Khusrav, 
Tarlkh-i- Alai (Elliot smd Dowson, Vol. Ill, p 88) ; 'Abdullah, Wassaf, Tazjiyatu-l 
Amsarwa Tajriyatu-l Asar (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, pp. 49-50). 

® South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders, p. 123. Cf. Sir Wolseley Haig, 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 116. 
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NOTES ON THE MALAVAS 

Mr. Adrish Chandra Banerji and Dr. B. C. Law have written 
two interesting articles on the Malavas in the Annals of the Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Institute, Vol. XXI, pp. 218-219, and Ancient Indian 
Tribes, Vol. II, pp. 37-42, respectively. We shall give here some 
more information about them. Mr. Banerji’s materials are mostly 
collected from the foreign writers, while ours are exclusively from 
the Sanskrit literatures. 

For purposes of drama, dancing, painting, and astrology, the 
Hindus made minute studies of the movements, habits, features, 
dress, abode, etc. of all males and females. Their results are recorded 
in books like Bharata’s Ndtya-$dstra, Visnudharmottara (Part III),* 
Brihatsamhitd (Chaps. 68 and 69),* Bhoja's Samardhganasutra, $ukra- 
nitisdra, etc. Mankind has been divided into two main groups, 
viz. Mahapurusas (nobility) and Saihkirnas (common people). 
All kings belong to the first and their subordinates to the second 
group. These two groups again are classified into five types each ; 
i.e. the Mahapurusas into Hathsa, 6asa, Rucaka, Bhadra, and 
Malavya and the Sathkirnas into Vamana, Jaghanya, Kuvja, Manda- 
laka, and Sami. We shall here confine ourselves to the main details 
of the Malavyas only. For minute details the original books should 
be consulted. 

The stretch (measurement of chest with outstretched arms, 
from tip to tip of middle fingers) of the Malavya is 108 digits 
{Brihaf), 104 in terms of his own digits {Vishnu°). The height is 
the same as the stretch. The arms of the Malavya resemble the 
trunk of an elephant, reaching up to the knees. His joints are 
fleshy ; body, smooth and beautiful ; waist, slender ; face, oblong ; 
with height of 13 digits and breadth up to ear 3 digits less ; eyes, 
radiant ; cheeks, comely ; teeth, white and evenly set and the lips, 
not too flesh^^ 

Having by his valour obtained wealth, he will, residing in the 
recesses of mount Pariyatra, reign as a wise king over Malava, Bharu- 
kaccha, Surastra, Lata, Sindhu, and so forth. He will Uve 70 
years. 

The Malavyas were served by the Jaghanya type of the Saih- 
kirnas. {Brihaf.) 

For detailed measurements of the different parts of the body 
of males and females, the Visnudharmottara may be consulted. 
Dr. Kramrisch has given them in a tabular form in her translation. 

* Vide Translation by Dr. Kramrisch, published by the Calcutta University. 

* Ditto by Kem (J.R.A.S., Vol. Ill, 1875, pp. 93-97). 
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‘ Kinnaras, Raksasas, Nagas should be of the size of a Malavya.' 
{Visnu^.) 

‘ Women of good family should be made bashful and of the 
size of a MMavya, wearing ornaments and not very showy dresses.' 
{Ibid.) 

The colour of the Malavya was Sydma like the mudga pulse 
(kidney bean). {Ibid.) 

The Malava women used to drink. Vana in his Harsacarita 
says : ‘ Then, with heat soft as a Malava woman’s wine-flushed 
cheek, the day faded itself up.’ (Cowell’s Translation, p. 77.) 

The people of Avanti, Vidisa, Surastra, Malava, Sindhu, 
Sauvira, Anarta, Arbuda, Dasarna, and Mrttika have got the same 
pravrtti, i.e. dramatic tendencies as that of Avanti. {Ndiya°.) This 
shows that these people had similarities in desa (country), ve^a 
(dress), bhdsd (dialect), dchdra (custom), and vdrtd (profession). 

The maidens of Avanti and of Vahga used to wear ringlets 
of hair. {Ibid.) 

Bharata prescribes Avanti dialect for the rogues and gamblers 
{dhurta). 

Rajasekhara says that the people of Avanti and Pariyatra with 
Dasapura speak Bhutabhdshd. {Kdvyamimdthsd, Chap. X, p. 51.) 

Malava is the name of a tribe, a country, a surname (Malavya), 
and a mode of music (Malavi) . 

We have seen that the original home of the Malavya was Pari- 
yatra, which according to Baudhayana’s Dfiarmasutra formed the 
southern boundary of the Aryavarta ; their dialect Bhutabhdsd 
(Paisachi ?) ; colour, brownish dark, and their size, like the Kinnaras 
and Nagas. Their women used to drink. In the Mahdbhdrata we 
find this practice among the Madra women, who were Bahikas. All 
these tend to show that they were other than the Aryans, probably 
Bahikas. 

Like the Malavas, the Bhadras, another of the five types men- 
tioned above, have given name to a tribe. The Uttamabhadras 
mentioned in the Nasik cave inscription of Usavadata {Ep. Ind., 
Vol. VIII, p. 44) were probably a section of the Bhadras. Bhadra 
is the name of three countries {Brihaf) ; a surname and also a type 
of buildings. We invite the attention of the Anthropologists to 
these descriptions. Let them see if this classification into types 
has anything to do with the ethnic grouping of men. 

JOGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 
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MAHIPALA OF THE GHAI^AKAUSIKAM 

Scholars hold different views about the identification of king 
Mahipala mentioned in the Chandakauiikam by Arya Ksemisvara. 
Some think that he was Mahipala I of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty, 
while the others say that lang Mahipala I of the PMa dynasty of 
Bengal has been referred to. Let us see if we can find out any clue 
to the right solution of the problem. 

Ksemisvara in the prelude to his drama makes the following 
mention of his patron : — 

‘ Yah samiritya prakrti=sgahanam=drya=Chdnakya=mtim 

Jitvd Nanddn Kusumanagaram Chandragupto jigdya i 

Karndtatvam dhruhani=upagatdn=adya tdn-eva harUum 

Dordarp-ddhya sa punar—abhavac=chn-Mahtp dladevahw’ 

Here the poet says that Chandragupta, by having recourse 
to the policy of Chanakya, defeated the Nandas and conquered 
Kusumanagara, was born again as Mahipaladeva to chastise the 
Nandas, who were born as Karnatas. 

To ensure the right identification of Mahipala, one very impor- 
tant point has to be noted here. Although the poet distinctly says 
that Chandragupta was born as Mahipala, and his adversaries, the 
Nandas, as the Karnatas, he is silent about two other points, viz. 
the person who helped Mahipala and the name of the place, this 
king conquered by defeating the Karnatas. Under the circum- 
stances, would we be wrong in assuming that the names of Chanakya 
and Kusumanagara were common, both to Chandragupta and to 
MahipMa ? So this Mahipala must satisfy the points that he re- 
occupied Kusumanagara by driving away the Karnatas with the 
help of his minister Chanakya. 

Let us first see how far the Gurjara-Pratihara Mahipala I 
satisfies these conditions. There is no evidence in history that this 
king had a minister named Chanakya, or ever conquered Kusuma- 
nagara. So he carmot be the king referred to by the poet. On 
the other hand we find that the Pala king Mahipala meets all the 
points. He was unquestionably the lord of Kusumanagara. It 
is also on record that his throne was usurped by the intruders, who 
had no right to it, but he regained it {E.I., Vol. XIV, p. 326). 
Taranatha supplies us with the information that this Maiupila 
had a minister named Chanaka or Chanakya. He says that when 
Mahipala’s father died he was only 7 years old. His maternal 
uncle Chanaka administered the country for him for 29 years {Ind. 
Ant., Vol. IV, p. 366). 

Now the only point remains to be found out is who these Kar- 
natas were. It is said that there was no KarnSta invasion in 
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the rei^ of Mahipala of Bengal. For Karnatas we need not look 
for their invasion from outside Bengal. For there was no dearth 
of them in Bengal at that time. From the time of Dharmapala 
down to the time of Vigrahapala III most of the Pala charters 
contain the mention of the Kamata^s as the rdja-pdd-opajtvinah 
or dependents (£./., Vol. XVIII, pp‘ 304 ff- and Vol. XV, p. 297). 
The Sena kings of Bengal called themselves Karnata-Ksatriyas 
{Beng. Ins., Vol. Ill, p. 113). Again, from the Naihati grant of 
Vallalasena {Ibid., p. 76) we learn that many Karnata princes were 
living in Radha, in whose family was born Samantasena, the grand- 
father of Vijayasena (1088-1158 A.D.).' Not only Karnata-ELsa- 
triya princes but Karnata-Brahman princes also settled in Bengal. 
Thie well-known Vaisnava saints Rupa and Sanatana were descended 
from a Brahman prince in Karnata {Laghutosim by Jivagosvami). 
These Karnatas were probably soldiers of fortune. Some of whom 
might have taken the advantage of the weak government, in the 
early part of the reign of MahipMa, and invaded Kusumapura (Patali- 
putra) and drove him from there. There is reason to believe that 
the Karnatas also lived in Vahgala.* Taranatha also speaks of the 


^ The Bodh-Gaya inscription of the Rastrakuta Tuiiga Dharmavaloka (D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s List of Insets, of N. India, No. 1668) also bears testimonj' to the fact 
that the Rastrakutas or Karnatakas existed in Bengal. King Nanyadeva of Mithila 
appears to have been the brother of Kirtiraja, the father of the Tunga Dharma- 
valoka (Jour. Andhra Hist. Res. Society, Vol. I, p. 57). 

* King Gopichand, the hero of the legends of Nathismi is identified with King 
Govindachandra of Vangala-desa, mentioned in the Tinimalai rock-inscription 
(1025 A.D.) of Rajendra Chola (E.I., Vol. IX, p. 233). The Bengal version of the 
legends place Gopichand's home, kingdom and relations in Gaud-Vahgcl. But 
according to Pimjabi version of the story, he was the king of Ujjain, but his home 
was in Gaud-Vahgal (Proc. Sixth Orient. Confer., p. 267). According to the same 
and the Hindusthani versions the sage king Bhartrhari was his maternal uncle 
{Ibid., pp. 267-8). Taranatha also says the same thing, with the additional information 
that Bhartrhari ' descended from the family of the ancient kings of Malava ' (Ind. 
Ant., Vol. IV, p. 365). According to the Gujarati version, Gopichand, in company 
with his guru Jalandhari-pada, visited his sister in the city of Dhara (Proc. Sixth 
Orient. Confer., p. 269). Again, according to Durllabhamallika s Bengali account 
Dharichanara was the grandfather of Gopichand. This Dharichandra is probably 
a corruption of Dharachandra (moon of Dhara). So the traditions persistently 
connect Gopichand s and his mother's family with Malava, Ujjain, and Dhara. 
This leads us to think that they originally came from Malava. If so, let us see when 
they possibly came to Bengal. 

In about the beginning of the ninth century A.D., Rastrakuta king Govinda III 
made vast conquests, including Malava, and appointed Rastrakhta princes to rule 
them. In this way Ristrakh^ or Karnatokas found their way to Malava. 
Param&ra king Sfyaka II by defeating Rastrakuta king Khattika in 972 A.D. 
became independent in Malava. Some of the Rastrakuta princes in Malava might 
have sided with Khattika and were consequently driven away by Siyaka. Next 
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Vaiigala invasion of Magadha in the early part of Mahipala's reign 
{Ind. Ant., Vol. IV, p. 366). The recently published Nalanda ins- 
cription [Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, pp. 97-101) also lends support to 
this. We have dealt with it in a separate note.* 

JOGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


PANINI AND THE YAVANAS 

It is now unquestionably settled that P^ini, the grammarian, 
flourished before Alexander, and it is no use saying this day in many 
words that the theories of Bohtlingk, Weber, Hopkins, and others, 
who endeavoured to place the celebrated grammarian long after 
Alexander, have proved to be wholly ineffective. But who the 
people exactly were in the mind of Panini, when he taught us the 
formation of the word ‘ Yavanani ’ from ‘ Yavana ’ (IV. I. 19), 
still remains a moot point. There is, however, no doubt that the 
native of Silatura, in Gandhara, derived his knowledge of the 
Yavanas from some Yavana settlement near about Gandhdra. 
The valuable piece of evidence furnished by Arrian’s work places 
it above all question that there was a Hellenic settlement in Nysa, 
on the Kabul river and near Jalalabad, previous to the invasion 
of Alexander (Carmichael Lectures, 1921, D. R. Bhandarkar, p. 32 ; 
Hindu Polity, K. P. Jayaswal, Calcutta, 1924, part I, p. 33 and foot- 
note). But the settlement appears, it should be noted, to have 
been one of the Thracians, for the deputies of the City State of Nysa 
waiting on Alexander told him that their city was founded by Dionysos, 
which means, and can only mean, that these people were worshippers 
of Dionysos, and Dionysos was after all a Thracian god. The numis- 
matical researches of Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar have also revealed 
that the Greeks did conquer some region near the N.W. Frontiers 
long before Alexander. But we cannot, we must admit, satisfactorily 
explain the term ‘ Yavana ’ as in Panini’s grammar, until we have 
the evidence of a genuine Ionian colony planted not far away from 


year ^aw the fall of the Rastrakuta empire in south in the hands of Chaulukya Tailapa 
{Hist, of Dekkan, p. 132, 3rd Edn.). So these princes probably took refuge in Bengal, 
where the Palas, with whom the Rastrakutas had matrimonial connections, and even- 
tually became their feudatories in Eastern and Northern Bengal. Gopichand's 
and his maternal uncle s families were probably these Rastrakut^as or Karnatakas 
referred to by Ksemisvara, 

^ Indian Culture, Vol. I, p. 292. 
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G&ndhara, for there is no proof whatever that before the coming 
of Alexander the term ‘ Yavana ’ had already been in India as 
general an epithet as to denote one and all that in subsequent times 
came under the denotation of the word ' Greek 

Fortunately, however, the existence of such a colony of lonians 
is not unknown, and they are the so-called ‘ Branchidae ‘ These 
people ’, the account runs (Ind. Ant., IX, 1880, pp. 68-71, Rev. 
S. Beal), ‘claimed to be a sacred gens, descended from Branchos, 
the mythic founder of the temple of Apollo, near miletus in Ionia. 
Their forefathers had yielded up the treasures of their temple to the 
Persian king, Xerxes, one hundred and fifty years before (the invasion 
of Alexander). Their surrender brought on them so much odium 
that when the dominion of Alexander was overthrown on the coast, 
they retired with him into the interior of Asia ’. Xerxes ‘ transported 
them to a small town in Sogdiana, between Balkh and Samar khand, 
where their descendants were found by Alexander. They were 
now a bilingual and partially dishellenized race, yet still attached 
to their traditions and origin.' 

For the deed of their forefathers, these lonians were all, not 
excluding women and children, cruelly massacred ‘ without arms 
or attempt at resistance ' by the Macedonian hero ; ‘ their walls 
were ordered to be levelled and their sacred groves cut down ’, etc. etc. 

It is not unhkely that Panini of Gandhara obtained his knowledge 
about the true Yavanas from the lonians of Sogdiana, in which case, 
however, his time falls between 479 B.C., the date of Xerxes ’ retreat 
from Greece, and 327 B.C., the date of Alexander’s invasion. 

Tradition as embodied in the Katha-sarit-sagara of Somadeva, 
as also in the Kavya-mimamsa of Rajasekhara, has it that P^ini 
had been a student of Pataliputra. There is one further source 
of information to lend support to it, viz. Taranatha, the Tibetan 
chronicler, who looks to have got the story from any' other source 
than either of the above two (Ind. Ant., IV, 1875, pp. 102-3). 
Instead of rejecting the traditon off-hand because of its late character, 
we are, on the contrary, required to set a good value to it, because 
that explains best his knowledge of the eastern as also south-eastern 
tracts and cities of India. Particularly significant is his reference 
to ‘ Gauda-pura ’ (VI. 2. 100), being probably the earliest mention 
of it in Sanskrit, including Vedic literature. In the epics, there 
is, so far as my knowledge goes, no mention of ‘ Gauda ’, although 
‘ gaudi ’ (wine) is mentioned at least once in the Ramayana (Bdla- 
kinda, ch. 53), and a good many times in the Mahabharata, while, 
on the other hand, ‘ Gauda ’ is known to Kautilya (Artha^tra, 86). 

Pataliputra (Kusumapura) was founded by Udaya, the grandson 
of Ajatasatru, the contemporary of the Buddha, and the reign 
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of Udaya has been fixed at 483-467 B.C., taking 544 B.C. as the year' 
of the Buddha’s Mahd-parinirvdna (J. B. O. R. S., 1915, pp. 114-16. 
The foundation of Pa'taliputra by Kala^ka, alias Kdkavar^ia, 
does not arise at all into question). The newly founded city must 
have taken a long time, not less than half a century, to win an all- 
India fame as a seat of learning. This is apt to bring the date 
of Panini in the last quarter of the fifth century B.C., or later. 
Again, the mention of Gauda first in Panini’s Astddhydyi and then 
in Kautilya’s Arthaidstra also indicates that these two were not 
separated from each other by an interval of centuries. Pdnini 
could thus very well refer to the lonians of Sogdiana as the Yavanas. 
in his grammar. 

JSJalini Nath Das Gupta. 


KOLANCHA, THE FATHERLAND OF THE RADHI 
AND THE VARENDRA BRAHMANAS 

The earlier kulaji books of the Radhi and the Varendra 
Brahmans say that the five forefathers of these Brahmans, of the 
gotras of ^andilya, Bharadvaja, Kasyapa, Vatsa, and Savarni, came 
to Gauda in Bengal at the invitation of king Adisura from KOLAN- 
CHA.* Nobody can say where this Kolancha is or was. Late MM. 
H. P. ^astri writing about it says; ‘Its identification is not certain. 
Various theories have been put forward, none of which are trust- 
worthy.’ (J.B.O.R.S., Vol. II, p. 405.) We shall in this note tiy' to 
find out its locality. 

It appears that these Kolancha Brahmans were well known 
in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. Hitherto six charters 
have come to light from different provinces, viz., Bihar (D. R. 
Bhandarkar's List of the Inscription of Northern India, No. 1555), 
Orissa {Ibid., No. 1700, and Vinayak Misra’s Orissa under the Bhauma 
Kings, pp. 52-56), Bengal [Ibid., No. 1632), Assam, {Kdmarupa- 
Sdsandvalt, p. 155), and Malava (charter exhibited at the 150th anni- 
versary of the Asiatic Society, Bengal), recording land-grants to the 
Brahmans from Kolancha. The time of these inscriptions ranges 
from the tenth to the twelfth centuries. In the Bengal grant the 
name Kolancha has been sanskritized into Kroddnchi, while in 

^ According to the current tradition they are said to have come from Kanauj. 
Strangely enough, there is still a village named Kanauj in the Rajshahi district 
in North Bengal. 
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the Assam grant it has been made Krodanja. The editor of the 
latter incorrectly read it 'Krosanja'. All other charters have got 
Kol&hcha. 

The Assam plate supplies something more than the name Kolan- 
cha, which has given us a clue to find out its location. It writes : — 
‘ grdmah Kroddnja-ndm-dsti ^rdvastydm ’ i.e. there was a village 
named Krodanja in ^ravasti. Where could have been this Sravasti ? 
We have already pointed out that this ^ravasti of the Brahmans 
is different from Sravasti or modern Sahet Mahet, which was pre- 
eminently a place of the Buddhists and much earlier. {I. A., Vol. 
I/X., pp. 14-18). This Brahman Sravasti of Bengal does not figure 
in epigraphy before the tenth century. 

A corroborative evidence of our theory has recently been found. 
In the latest issue of the Epigraphia Indica (Vol. XX.) has 
been published an inscription of the Gupta period by Dr. 
Radhagovinda Basak. It has been found in a village named Vai 
in the district of Dinajpur. The inscription contains the name 
of a village called Vayi, which name also occurs in the Damodarpur 
copper-plate No. 3 of the same district. (£'./., Vol. XV., p. 136.) 
There can be no doubt that this Vayi and Vai are identical. The 
Vaigrama plate also contains the name of Panchanagara. A village 
of the same name still exists in the Bangshihari police station of 
the Dinajpur district. Now the donee of another charter of Assam 
is stated to have come from the village of Vai in Sravasti {Sdvathydm- 
asti Vai-ndma grdmo dhdma dvi-janmandm). {Kdmarupa-^dsandvalt , 
p. 137). Now as the village of Vai is in Bengal, Sravasti must also 
have to be located there. Does not this conclusively prove that 
there was a Sravasti in Bengal ? Similarly Sravasti and Tarkkarika 
of the Silimpur inscription (Bhandarkar's List of Northern 
Inscriptions, No. 1727) have also to be placed in Bengal. In many 
other plates we find mentions of Brahmans from villages in Sravasti. 
Some of these again can be traced in Northern Bengal. We hope, 
we can now confidently place the Brahman village of Kolancha 
also in this Sravasti of Bengal. There is a village named Kularch 
or Kularchya in the Bogra district. We are indebted to Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit for pointing out this village in the map. This village is 
colloquially known as Kuloch. The same district also contains 
a village named Kalanja. One of these two villages may be the 
old Kolancha. 

After this can we place any credence to the current tradition 
that the forefathers of the Radhi and the Varendra Brahmans 
of Bernal came from the ancient province of KSnyakubja ? 


JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 
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BENGALI POET LAK$MlDHARA AND BHOJADEVA 

Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharjee must be thanked for bringing 
to the notice of scholars the Bengali poet Laksmidhara and his 
mahakavya named the Cakrapanivijaya in the April number of 
this Journal. The poet speaks of his native village as Gaudesu 
Bhattdnkita-Koial-akhya. This Dr. Bhattacharjee translates as 
‘ the village of Bhatta Kosala in Gauda ’. We, however, think 
that the name of the village was Kosala, which was ankita i.e. marked 
or well-known by the residence of Bhattas or learned Brahmans. 
This may be the same as the modern village of Kushaila, in Ihdnd 
Panchbibi of the district of Bogra {Village Directory of Bogr a). 

In the portion containing the accounts of the poet’s family, 
the poet simply mentions 6ri-Bhojadeva without specifying the 
country. Dr. Bhattacharjee, naturally enough, has identified this 
Bhojadeva with the famous royal poet and patron of learning, 
6ri-Bhojadeva of Dhara. We, for reasons given below, wish to 
differ from him. 

Poet Devadhara, the composer of the Batesvara stone 
inscription of the Chandella king Paramardideva of the Vikrama 
Samvat 1252 (1195 A.D.), gives the following account of his family : — 

{Ep. Ind. vol. I. p. 207). 

From the above, we learn that the poet Devadhara’s grand- 
father was Laksmidhara. His father Kavicakravarti Gadadhara 
was the prime minister of King Paramardideva. His younger brother 
Bdlakavi Dharmadhara wrote the praiasti. They hailed from 
the country of Gauda. The date of the inscription is V.S. 1252= 
1195 A.D. As both Devadhara and his father Gadadhara were 
contemporaries of Paramardideva (c.V.S. 1223-1258), Laksmidhara 's 
time may approximately be fixed as V.S. 1202-27. We want to 
identify this Gauddnvaya Laksmidhara with Laksmidhara, the 
author of the Cakrapdnivijaya, who also hailed from Gauda. If 
there is any truth in our identification, he cannot be a contem- 
porary of the icing Bhoja of Dhara (c.V.S. 1067-1112). 

If the Paramara fcng Bhoja was not the patron of our 
Laksmidhara, we shall have to look for a King Bhoja who reigned 
about V.S. 1202-27, i e. about the second half of the twelfth century 
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A.D. Such a King, we think, was the King Bhojavarmadeva 
of Bengal. We do not know the exact date of this king, but the 
matrimonial connections of the family will help us to arrive at 
it. From the Belava plate of this ^ng {Beng. Inscrp. Vol. III. 
pp. 14-24), we learn that his father Samalavarmadeva married 
Malavyadevi, the daughter of the Paramara King Jagaddeva. 
His grandfather Jatavarman married Viraki, the daughter of the 
Kalachuri King Karna. A glance at the following genealogies 
will at once give an approximate idea of the time of King 
Bhojavarmadeva ; — 


Paramara Kalachuri 

Udayaditya Vajravarman Karna 

I of Bengal | 


Naravarma Lak^adeva or Jatavarmau = Virasri 

V.S. 1 15 1 — 1094 A.D. Jagaddeva I 

I I I 

Yakjvarman Malavyadevi —SSmalavarmati 

V.S. 1 192 = 1 137 A.D. I 


Yasahkarna 

Gayakarnai 

K. 902 = 1151 A.D. 

! 


Jayavarinan Laksniivarmait Bhojavarmadeva 

V.S. I2cxj= 1 143 A.D. 

I 

Hari^chandra 

V.S. 1235 = 1178 A.D. 


Narasiiiiha J ayasiiiiha 

K. 9<d9=iis8 A.D. K.’q26=ii7s 
I ' A.D. 

Vijayasiihha 
K. 932 = 1181 A.D. 


From the abov^e table, we can say with pretty certainty that 
Bhojavarmadeva lived sometime between 1137 A.D. to 1181 A.D. 
Thus the poet Laksmidhara was his contemporary, whose time, 
we have already seen, was about V.S. 1202-27 = 1145-1170 A.D. 

Another Bengali poet, who flourished about the same time 
as the poet Devadhara (V.S. 1252 = 1195 A.D.) was Rajaguru 
Bdlasarasvati Madana. He graced the courts of the Paramara 
Kings Arjunavarman (c. 1199-1215 A.D.) and his successor Devapala 
(c. 1215-1232 A.D.). He wrote a drama named Pdrijdtamanjarl 
or Vijayasri and also some other works. His royal disciple 
Arjunavarman quoted verses from the latter in his commentary 
on the Amarusataka. He also composed three inscriptions of King 
Arjunavarman {J.A.S.B., Vol. V. p. 378 and J.Am.O.S., Vol. VII. 
pp. 25 and 33), and one of King Devapala {E.I. Vol. IX. p. 103). 
In the Pdnjdtamanjan , he describes himself as ‘ Gauddnvaya- 
Gangd-pulina-rd{jaham)sasya {Gangddha)rdyane{rM adanasya rd) 
ja-guroh . . . .{E.I. Vol. VTII. pp. 101-2). For all these we are tempted 
to think that he also belonged to the same family as Devadhara. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


* Gayakarna married Alhanadevi, daughter's daughter of Paramara Udaya- 
ditya (E.I. Vol! II. pp. loff). 
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FURTHER HISTORICAL DATA FROM PATAmALI’S 

mahabhasya 

Panini’s Sutra, II. 2. 18, (Kugati-pradayah), is the subject 
of interesting glosses by Patanjali. These glosses arise out of a 
Varttika added by Katyayana. The implied meaning of this 
Varttika, according to Patanjali, was elaborated in a series of other 
Varttikas added by the Saunagas. These supplementary Varttikas 
have been cited by Patanjali. One of these is as follows ; ‘ Niradayah 
Krantadyarthe panchamyah ' — ‘ the prefix nih is added to denote 
departure from a place to be mentioned in the fifth case.’ Patanjali 
illustrates this Varttika by the following two examples : (i) Nish- 
Kausdmbih, ‘ one who has travelled beyond Kausambi ’ (2) Nir- 
Vdrdnasih, ‘one who has travelled beyond Varanasi’. 

'These two comments of Patanjali may be considered along 
with those on another Sutra of Panini, III. 3, 136, which are given 
below : 

1. Yo’yamadhva a-Pataliputrad gantavyastasya yadavararh 

Saketaditi — ‘ Of the measure of distance to be travelled 
up to Pataliputra, for that portion which is nearer 
to Saketa, the tense should be sdmdnya-bhavisya, 
as in bhokshydmahe.’ 

2. Yo’yamadhva a-Pataliputrad gantavyastasya yatpararii 

Saketaditi — ‘ For the portion of the journey away 
from Saketa but nearer to Pataliputra the tense 
should be anadyatana-bhavishya as in the form 
bhoktdsmahe.' 

A comparative consideration of all these comments of Patanjali 
will lead to the interesting conclusion that that part of India with 
which Patanjali was familiar was marked by an important trade- 
route or highway running from Saketa to Pataliputra and touching 
at two important intermediate stages or stations, the two cities 
of Kausambi and Varanasi. A traveller who has passed from Saketa 
beyond Kausambi would be a Nish-Kausdmbih and must use the 
form bhokshydmahe. But, if he has proceeded farther, and beyond 
Varanasi, and is definitely a Nir-Vdrdnasih, on his way towards 
Pataliputra, he is to use the other form, bhoktdsmahe. 

It is also interesting to note that while Patanjali mentions 
Saketa as one end of the journey and Pataliputra the other end, 
the Kdiikd, retaining Pataliputra as the other end of the journey, 
mentions Kausambi in place of Saketa as its starting-point. There 
may be a personal and psychological reason involved in this difference 
between the two grammarians. Each was perhaps thinking of 
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Ms own native city forming the centre of his geographical horizon. 
At any rate, India in which Patanjali had lived and moved, 
the Suhga empire of the second century B.C., had its four cMef 
cities, Pataliputra, Varanasi, Saketa, and Kausambi, forming stations 
in frequented trade-routes of the times. 

Radhakumud Mookerji. 


INDRAMITRA AND BRAHMAMITRA 
A Reply to a Rejoinder 

Mr. Jyotish Chandra Ghatak has published a fresh note on 
Indramitra and Brahmamitra {Indian Culture, July, 1935, pp. 171- 
173). This is a rejoinder to my reply to his original note which 
appeared in a previous issue of this journal (January, 1935, pp. 506- 
507). Mr. Ghatak has been ‘ provoked to a reply ’ by a ‘ young 
friend ’ of his who, he thinks, ‘ still continues to be a member of 
the Archaeological Department ’. The actual age is not stated. 
But that is immaterial. 

Mr. Ghatak considers my reply to be ‘a deplorably weak 
defence of Dr. Raychaudhuri ’. Apparently my defence of Prof. 
Rapson was not so weak. The query about Brahmamitra has also 
not been repeated. He maintains discreet silence on these points. 

In regard to Dr. Raychaudhuri Mr. Ghatak, I am sorry to say, 
has tried to mislead the reader by wrong quotations. Thus the 
reference to Marshall to which I drew attention {I.C., April, 1935, 
p. 696) concerns not pp. 271!. of Dr. Raychaudhuri 's text (3rd 
edition), as I am wrongly represented by Mr. Ghatak as saying 
{I.C., July, 1935, p. 172), but pp. 27of. Again the said reference is 
found on p. 442 of Dr. Raychaudhuri 's book and not on p. 270 as 
I am again wrongly represented as suggesting. The passage in 
Djr. Raychaudhuri’s book (p. 442) containing the reference in question 
is quoted below ; — 

‘ Marshall, Sir John, 39, 270!., 281, 290, 30of., 304!, 309, 3i4f., 
3i8f., 320, 373 '. 

It is clear from tMs that the authority of Sir John Marshall 
is cited for pp. 27of. (and not pp. 27if.) of the text, and Mr. Ghatak 
himself knows that ‘ if any scholar turns to p. 270 of 
Dr. Raychaudhuri’s book, he no doubt finds the statement that 
‘ names of two Mitra kings, Brahmamitra and Indramitra, are 
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found engraved on two rail pillars at Bodh Gaya . . I trust the 
substitution of pp. 27if. for 270!. was not made deliberately to 
convey a wrong impression to the reader, as may be suspected from 
a perusal of the sentence ‘ On p. 271 there is no mention of 
Brahmamitra and Indramitra by Dr. Raychaudhuri 

Marshall is cited as an authority by Dr. Raychaudhuri (on 
p. 442) for pp. 270!. in the same way as Fleet, Smith, and Allan 
are mentioned (on p. 128) as well-known authorities for the Gupta 
period. The further fact that the names of these scholars are 
found repeated in the body of the book or in the foot-notes in con- 
nection with particular topics like the Besnagar Inscription, does 
not imply that cases where foot-notes etc. are not given on a 
particular page are not covered by the prefatory or supplementary 
references. No author is under an obUgation to give every reference, 
however pedantic or unnecessary, only on a particular page of the 
text, and not in prefatory passages or bibliographical hsts, for the 
benefit of dilettante readers. No publisher will view with unconcern 
any unnecessary increase in the bulk of a book. Few readers like 
an unnecessar}" multiplication of foot-notes. 

Now as to the name Indramitra. Mr. Ghatak has not explained 
why he omitted to mention the name of Marshall while writing his 
original note (/.C., J anuary, 1935, pp. 506-07). Is it because Marshall 
is actually referred to by the author of the Political History of 
Ancient India ? Having reahzed that Diiders’ list is not the last 
word of wisdom in Indian Epigraphy, he now consoles himself with 
the conjecture that Sir John Marshall’s Indramitra is a misprint 
for Indrdgnimitra. If it is a misfrint, why is it repeated in two 
chapters of the Cambridge History published more than a decade 
after the Report for 1907-08 ? Further Mr. Ghatak is careful not to 
mention the fact that even Bloch, who is now his authority in 
place of Etiders, identifies the king on the Bodh Gaya pillar with 
Indramitra of the coins, thus admitting that the form Indramitra 
for the royal name is not excluded. Mr. Ghatak has failed to under- 
stand the true import of my statement, ‘ Bloch’s reading of the name 
on the pillar as Indragnimitra is at least doubtful ’. It is doubtful 
because the only legible letters in the name on the pillar are Im . . . tra, 
and the same scholar who identifies Im . . . tra with Indragnimitra of 
the Coping Stone, also identifies him with Indramitra of the coins. 
Students who are really conversant with ancient Indian history 
know that many royal names have variants, e.g. Harshavardhana 
and Harshadeva, Nagabhata and Nagavaloka, Deva^akti and 
Devaraja, Mahendrapala and Mahendrayudha etc. If Harshavar- 
dhana and Harshadeva can be referred to simply as Harsha, if 
Asokavardhana can be mentioned as Asoka, wdiy cannot Im .tra 
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of the pillar who is actually identified with Indramitra of the coins 
by Bloch as well as Marshall and Rapson, be referred to as 
Indramitra by Dr. Raychaudhuri ? The latter never said that the 
name Indramitra is found on Coping Stones. 

Mr. Ghatak speaks of my bad taste in referring to a certain 
editor of this journal, long connected with the Archaeological 
Department, for his failure to point out the references in the 
ArchcBological Survey Reports. If ‘ B.M.B. ' was acting on behalf of 
the whole editorial board why did he not mention the fact as he 
does on p. 153 of the July (1935) issue of this journal ? It is not a 
little curious that no reference to Marshall and the Archceological 
Survey Report for 1907-8 occurs even in B.M.B. ’s otherwise illuminat- 
ing note. 

As to the question of sincerity, relevancy and taste Mr. Ghatak 
shows admirable regard for all these virtues by dragging the name 
of a scholar who is no longer in the land of the living to defend 
himself. Blunders and other short-comings I believe, are not the 
monopoly of any one employee or ex-employee of certain well-known 
institutions, as a perusal of J.R.A.S., 1926, p. 123 (January), Modern 
Review, 1923, September, pp. 340 f., the preface to Jayaswal’s Hindu 
Polity, p. vi, etc. will show. 

The reference to the ‘ Patna Statues ’ is another instance of 
Mr. Ghatak’s relevancy and good taste. Will he kindly quote the 
passage in the Political History where these statues are mentioned 
as ‘ being exhibited ' in the Bharhut Gallery of the Indian Museum ? 
On pp. 145 and 149 Dr. Raychaudhuri examines certain opinions 
and statements of another writer. The reference is to the nomencla- 
ture and position of the statues in question at the time when those 
statements were made by that writer and his critics. The author 
may be pardoned if he refuses to bewilder the student who wants to 
follow that controversy by giving a history of the recent peregrina- 
tions of ‘ historic ’ and ‘ pre-historic ’ ‘ artifacts ’ in the different 
sections of the Indian Museum when such details are not relevant to 
the question at issue. These may be left to employees and ex- 
employees of the Museum and of the Archaeological Department 
who are known experts in the subject, or to those who can easily 
acquire a special knowledge of the same.‘ 

Anil Chandra Banerjee. 


* With this reply from Mr. A. C. Banerji the controversy is' closed. — B. C. L. 
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THE CUSTOM OF PRIVILEGED THEFT IN INDIA 

Dr. Kleiweg has shown that the custom of privileged theft is 
wide-spread among various aboriginal peoples living apart from each 
other in distant countries like Africa, Tamor, Soemba and New 
Guinea. Reference has been made in this connection to the practice 
prevailing among these peoples of permitting boys and girls on 
the attainment of puberty (e.g., on the occasion of circumcision 
in the case of a boy and first menstruation in the case of a girl) to 
steal with impunity things belonging to their neighbours.' It is 
supposed that behef in taboos is at the bottom of this custom ; 
for boys and girls who during the period of their puberty celebration 
are regarded as impure and untouchable, can do anything they 
like without being caught. 

Dr. J. J. Modi* has drawn attention to some practices pre- 
valent in India and bearing some resemblance to those described 
by Dr. Kleiweg. He has pointed out that on the occasion of a 
marriage ceremony among some classes of people in India, things 
belonging to the bride or the bridegroom are secretly removed 
by their close relatives to be returned, in cases, on receipt of some 
money or present. Affectionate theft {prem cori) is the name given 
to this form of theft. This is said to be committed to avert the evil 
influences of persons who are on the look out of doing harm to the 
couple by stealing things belonging to them. 

It is proposed to bring here to the notice of scholars some 
more instances of privileged theft — ceremonial or otherwise — as 
prevalent among the people of India. 

As regards acts of theft for the purpose of magic or charm 
mention may be made of the practice followed in some parts of 
Bengal of burying in the earth an article belonging to a neighbour, 
as a charm against excessive rain. This is specially done by the 
mother of the bride or bridegroom when the marriage ceremony 
of her child is drawing nigh to avert rain on the occasion of that 
celebration. 

In some cases the act of stealing is permitted simply for the 
sake of amusement which of course occasionally entails a good 
deal of loss to the victim though valuable things are never allowed 
to be stolen on these occasions. Thus on the night of the nasta- 
candra day (the fourth day of either fortnight in the month of 


^ Dr. J. J. Modi has described the custom in the Journal of the Bombay 
Anthropological Society (Vol. XIII, pp. 34ff) on the basis of a paper by Dr. J. P. 
Kleiweg de Zuan in Revue Anthropologique (1923). 

* Op. cit. 
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Bh3.dra or August-September) youngsters in villages in Eastern 
Bengal have a merry time of it, as they are permitted to annoy 
their neighbours by stealing things, principally articles of food, 
from their houses and thus enjoy a good deal at their cost.* These 
youngsters run about from house to house, remove articles of food, 
take away fruits from trees belonging to the householder and manage 
to run away as soon as they are detected by the householders who 
try to keep a vigilant watch on these people during the whole night. 

Wooden things of every form and description, including articles 
of furniture, door-posts, doors off their hinges, bullock-carts, etc. 
are stolen by youngsters in some parts of India and burnt in a big 
bonfire that forms part of the Holi festival-* 

From these instances of playful thefts we may turn to cases 
of theft perpetrated for personal benefit and material gain. These 
though allowed in ancient times would no longer be tolerated by 
the people. It is noticed that some of the minor articles for the 
performance of religious rites (e.g., flowers for worship and wood 
for sacrificial fire) as well as grass for the maintenance of a cow 
were allowed to be stolen with impunity.* According to some, 
these could be taken away only from the forests, which were 
apparently unclaimed, where no one would be affected ; while 
according to the Mitdksard, the celebrated commentary on the 


* The practice which was highly popular even 20-30 years back has almost 
gone out of use at the present day. Notice may be taken in this connection of 
similar practices in Europe. Perpetration of all sorts of mischievous deeds includ- 
ing thefts was allowed in England on particular days of the year, e.g. Paul 
Pitcher’s Day (January 24th), Guy Fawke’s Day (November 5th) and Eve of May- 
Day (May 1st) otherwise known as ‘ Mischief Night ’ (Calcutia Review, October, 1932, 
p. 61-2). 

* R. Manohar Lall — Among the Hindus, Minerva Press, The Mall, Cawnpore, 
1933. PP- 46-7- 

* ‘ ’ 

(Manusaffihitd quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma under pu^pa.) 

‘ (Yajhavalkyasarnhita in loc. cit.) 

’TO TOm t I 

^TO fkVT flTOT I 

(KUrmapurdna, Uparibhdga Section, XVI. 9.) 

WTTOW «;iTO ^ I 

■TO VWmrolTi 1 {Manusatfthitd—VUl. 339.) 

TOxfw 1 

(GautamadharmasUtra — II. 3. 25.) 
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Yajnavalkyasafnhita, these could be taken even from lands known 
to be belonging to others.* There were some law-givers, however, 
who vehemently opposed the practice and prescribed the mutilation 
of the hand as a punishment for steaUng even grass, wood, flower 
or fruit.® 

Small amounts of articles of food were allowed to be stolen 
for one's own maintenance under extreme circumstances when 
no other means of hvehhood was available and when for want of 
food there was the risk of losing one's life.® Thus a member of the 
‘ twice-bom caste ' on travel when he had exhausted his stock of 
provisions was allowed to steal two pieces of sugarcane, two radish- 
es, a handful of pea, rice, wheat and so forth* without incurring 
any punishment. But he is thereby in no way reUeved of his moral 
obligation and has to undergo reUgious penances for his offence.® 
This shows that the act was not favourably looked upon or encour- 
aged but was treated with the contempt it so richly deserved. 

In this connection a reference may be made to the Bagaris* 
who were thieves by profession — a profession that, they asserted, 
was assigned to them by the goddess Durga whose cows these people 


' Dai^aviveka of Vardhamaaa (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series), pp. 41-2. 

* vfit wr WT «ii 1 

^ H (Quoted in Dan 4 aviveka, p. 42.) 

® Da^aviveka, p. 40 : mT 

irej«r lT$<:finirerT^jrin 1 

* 1%affwjr: f I 

^ H {Manusamhild—VUl. 341.) 

f f I 

azwT*ft Srw n 

(Matsyapurdna as quoted in the Dan^aviveka, p. 40.) 

fimWVfliflui fftnhut irfirfw: I 

Ptftnrfiifirfn %fii: »— 

KHrmapurdna, Uparibhdga Section, XVI. 10. 

® wr ^ g qnc B i 9 1 

{Da^aviveka, p. 40.) 

® An account of these people, as also a reference to the steps taken for 
civilizing them, are given in the old Bengali newspaper, Samdcdradarpa^a, May 

II, 1822. (Quoted in Brajendra Nath Banerji’s Satfivadpaire Sekdler Kathd, Vol. 

III, Vahgiya Sahitya Parisat, Series No. 82, p. 181.) 
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are stated to have tended. The original habitation of the Bagaris 
was Marwar whence they migrated to Malwa and Bhopal. 

The present note may be concluded by making a reference 
also to what may be called privileged lying. It is stated in the 
Gautamadkarmasutra (III. 5. 29) and the Mahdbhdrata (as quoted in 
the Vdcaspatya under anrta) that uttering a falsehood was not 
objectionable for the sake of a Brahmin and on occasions like 
marriage, sexual intercourse and under extreme difficulties. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti. 
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BADLAPUR-AMCAGAM, by Narayana Govinda Capekar.^ 8^x5. iy+506-t- 

iv-bxxvi+2 maps -f- illustrations + tables. Printed at the Aryasamskriti Mudr- 

an^aya, Poona, Saka 1855 (A.D. 1933). Price Rs. 6. Calico bound. 

Our rural centres have generally nothing attractive about them. Irksome 
roads, dilapidated houses, humanity that is physically hungry and mentally famished, 
and nature that looks apparently niggardly — ^these greet us everywhere evoking our 
sympathy and succour. But few have either the time or the incUnation to bestow 
them on our country-side. 

Among these few is Mr. Capekar who, with singular skill, deep insight into 
human nature, and extraordinary patience, has raised a spot in the rural area into 
an object of interest and study. The object of his investigations is a tiny village — 
Badlapur — forty-two miles from Bombay on the Bombay-Poona railway line. His- 
toricaUy it is barren of interest save for a skirmish which took place between the 
English and the Marathas in A.D. 1779, a few details of which are given on pp. 369!!. 
But with a humane touch the entire lo^ity rises out with its congress of communities, 
every one of which comes in for its share of treatment at the hands of the learned 
autiior. 

A detailed description of these social sections makes up one part of the work ; 
the other being devoted to such topics like cultivation (pp. 283!!), birth and death 
rate (pp. 295!!), vices (p. 309), village gods (p. 319), bazar (p. 322), forest (p. 326), 
diseases (p. 335), literacy (p. 342), and reptiles (p. 347). Then comes a chapter 
on some historical details (pp. 35iff) followed by another one on various social 
questions hke dowry” system, widow remarriage, etc. (pp. 436ff). Tw”o sections— one 
on the fields (p. 497) and another on the water works (p. 503) — bring this assiduous 
study to a close. 

Throughout the narrative there nms an enlightened vein : it is that of a patient 
enquirer who asks the question : We are only 2,300 men in all ; what for do we live ? 
(p. 9). An answer to this query transforms this book from a mere catalogue of socio- 
logical data compiled from the official gazetteers into a fascinating survey of rural 
humanity in all its manifold aspects. That is the opinion one forms whether one 
follows the author down the fields (p. 16), or listens to the bridal songs of the Boyis, 
{pp. 5iff), the Vanis (pp. 113-4), and of the Mahars (p. 170), or witnesses the Katakari 
dance (p. 133), or stands by the holy man among the Sindhes (p. 59), or hears the 
story of the Badshah and Birbal (p. 261), or watches the charm-experts among the 
Mussulmans — whose curious customs are given in some details on pp. 258ff — using 
the spells (p. 349), or notes the method by which liquor is distilled (p. 309). 

Well-informed the author certainly is. here and there he has given expression 
to views which are rather inadmissible. For instance, he identifies the Guravas 
with the Eingayats (p. 221). The present-day practice by which the Guravas wear 
lingas is insufficient to identify them — who were known to ancient Indian history 
as Goravaru — with the Lingayats. 

While describing the importance of the word mama or uncle in his highly interest- 
ing chapter entitled Samajika, the industrious author remarks that the words mama 
and mdmi are to be found in the Tamil language ; that mama is the only word that 
is used in the Tamil for mother’s brother ; and, that, therefore, the word mama 
is to be traced to a Tamil origin (p. 452). But in the very next sentence the author 
confesses that mdml, according to prakrit grammarians, is a dHi word ! If the Prakrit 
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grammarians trace the word maml — and with it mama as well, we may persume — to 
a dHi origin, we have to look for the dHa where Marathi was bom and nurtured. 
And that was the Karnataka, and not the Tamil land. In Kannada too mdmd 
means imcle. Karnataka has profoundly influenced not only the Marat^hi language 
but Maratha culture as well. This fact is either ignored by or unknown to scholars. 

Notwithstanding these minor discrepancies, we acknowledge with pleasure 
the patient industry of Mr. Capekar and the remarkable success which has crowned 
his efforts. 

B. A. Saxktore. 


HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT: Vol. I, BENGAL (From Rammohun 
to Dayananda 1821-84), by Bimanbehari Majumdar, M.A., Professor of 
Economics and Lecturer in Histor>% B. N. College, Patna. Published by the 
University of Calcutta, 1934. xii+509 pages. 

In this volume the author claims to have ' made an attempt to discover the 
original contribution of the Bengali thinkers to the political thought of the world.* 
A list of the chapter heads will give an idea of the contents of the book : (I) Political 
Thought of Raja Rammohun Roy ; (II) The Philosophical Radicals ; (III) Political 
disciples of Raja Rammohun; (IV) The Liberal School of Political Thought ; (V) 
Critics of the Liberal Thought ; (VI) Political thought of Sisir Kumar Ghosh ; 
(VII) Muslim School of Political Thought; (VIII) Political Thought of Bankim 
Chandra ; with two appendices. 

This book, certainly a ver>^ laudable attempt, is frankly the first of its kind, 
and is a notable example what patient and careful historical research is capable 
of achieving towards the making of a history of Bengal in the nineteenth century. 
A glance at the long bibliography detailing a classified list of sources utilized will 
show the laborious search the book has entailed, and the variety of topics and 
subjects the author had to cover. But the book lacks a background. His account 
begins suddenly with Rammohun and proceeds to evaluate the contribution of our 
political leaders of the 19th century, one by one. Personally, the reviewer feels that 
our nineteenth century political ideas and ideals have not evolved directly out of 
our own store of thought and experience in this particular sphere of life ; they are 
more or less echoes of English or western political thought. 

Niharranjan Ray. 


DHOLA-MARC-RA-DCHA — an old Rajasthani Love-ballad, critically edited with 
different readings, notes, glossary, appendices and introduction by Thakur 
Ram Singh, Surya Karan Pareek and Narottamdas Swami with Forewords by 
M. M. Rai Bahadur Gouri Sankar Ojha, etc. ; Published by the Nagri Pracharini 
Sabha, Benares. Demy 8vo, pp. 16-214-664 with 3 plates. Price Rs. 4. 

It is really a matter of credit for Hindi that its literary wealth is steadily pro- 
gressing and its scholars are fully awakened to the needs of the age. It is a happy 
augury that the western standards of literary advancement have their imperceptible 
effect on our men of literature resulting in a complete and scientific treatment of 
the work in hand. 

The Nagri Pracharini Sabha of Benares, the premier institution of research and 
publication in Hindi, has just published this volume under review, of old Rajasthani 
poetry the Dhola-Maru-ra-Duha. This collection of an old love-ballad is of more 
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than passing interest to scholars of the Indian languages, antiquity, poetry and 
culture. It is a big volume of about nine hundred pages with three coloured blocks 
of the old Rajput School of painting and the commentators who have already 
attained good reputation in the art and scholarship of editing old MSS. according to 
the modem method, should be congratulated for such an up-to-date production. 

The love-story of Dhola, the brave and loving prince of Narwara and the 
princess of Pugala Maravani — the ideal of beauty, is a popular romance of Rajputana. 
Its tradition echoed from the harp-strings of the remote itinerant songsters or many 
a times orally related by the wandering ministrels or the prose chroniclers, is a 
household word. The story primarily aims at the realization of the union of love, 
after a difficult ordeal of pangs of separation and of self^bnegation. This romantic 
poem has travelled in its various provincial forms down to the present age. Later 
corrupt versions of the stor\^ are still available in the Punjab, vSind, Malwa, Gujarat 
and Central India. The epithets Dhola and Maravan even to-day are commonly 
imderstood by the public in Rajputana as symbols of ideal hero and heroine in love. 

The original poem was composed in the Duha metre — the most popular metre 
of the Apabhramsha period. As is generally the case with other folk-literature, 
this poem had to pass through many stages in the course of which a good number of 
additions and alterations crept into it. Finally many of the original duhas were 
forgotten and the thread of the story was broken. This necessitated a well-meaning 
venture on the part of a poet Kusala-labha, a Jain monk of the time, to fill up the 
gap)s by choupais of his composition about V.S. 1617, which preserved in tact the 
sustained narrative of the story through later centuries. 

Kusala-labha says : — 

i.e. the duhas are very old and I have composed the choupais afterwards. 

Even av a modest reckoning we find that the original duha version must have 
been at least a century older than Kusala-labha’s time as vouchsafed by him. Thus 
we can safely place the ballad in the 14th century A.D., if not earlier. 

The poem in its present MS. form is found in various versions, the important 
of them are the following ; — 

(1) The original Duha Version, 

(2) Duha and Choupai version of Kusala-labha, 

(3) Diihas intermixed wdth prose narrative, and 

(4) Duhas intennixed with choupais and prose. 

As stated above the original Duha version was gradually lost in the memorv’ of 
the people but fortunately it was not totally lost and its manuscripts are foimd in 
several Bhandars of Rajputana. Five of them exist in the manuscript librar>" of 
the Bikaner state and the editors have taken great pains to secure more manuscripts 
from other places the details of which are given in the Appendix. 

The editors have been carrying on research work in the field of Rajasthani 
language and literature for many years and they have not spared any pains to make 
the present volume worthy of their reputation. Different readings, literal 
translation in simple Hindi useful to the students and scholars alike, glossary of 
Dingal words, philological, historical and explanatory notes are important features of 
the work. The introduction deals with historical background of the story as well 
as the discussions of the date and the author. 

Besides, this beautiful old national ballad of Rajasthan is an interesting 
reminiscence of the social customs, life and rich imager>^ of Rajputana in the early 
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mediaeval times. The main characters of the poem are said to be historical personages 
who lived about loth century A.D. and the original ballad was probably composed 
by some contemporary bard or poet. The learned editors have compared the 
language of the poem with that of Kavira and have tried to show that the latter is 
predominantly Rajasthani in form. They hold that about the time of Kavira there 
existed in Northern India, a language which with slight variations was the literary 
language of the whole country from Sourashtra to Kashi and that was the language 
from which the modem vernaculars, e.g. Guzrati, Vrajabhas, Rajasthani and to some 
extent Panjabi were derived. 

It may be noted here that even after the late Pandit Chandradhar Guleri, very 
little effort has been made by scholars to trace a detailed and a clear development 
of the origin and progress of Hindi language from its early sources. The sad neglect 
in this direction was responsible for missing this rich heritage and the present editors 
are, therefore, entitled to the esteem of Hindi scholars for setting up a strong link 
between the glorious past and bright future of Hindi. 

PURAN ChAND NaHAR. 


A BUDDHIST BIBLIOGRAPHY compiled by A. C. March, Editor, Buddhism 
in England, Published by the Buddhist Lodge, London, 37, South Eaton Place, 
pp. 1 - 257 , 1935. 

Mr. March is to be congratulated upon the production of such an useful book. 
The book under review contains two alphabetical lists of authors and an alphabetical 
subject index. It is evident that the author had to labour much to compile this 
very usefxil Bibliography with great skill and ability. No doubt we have the 
‘ Bibliographic Bouddhique ', but Mr. March's Bibliography is an equally good book, 
if not superior. The author assures us to keep this Bibliography up to date by 
annual supplements. We strongly commend this book to any one interested in 
Buddhism. 

B. C. Law'. 


EARLY BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES— A Selection, translated and edited by 

Dr. E. J. Thomas and published by Kegan Paul, Trench, Tubner & Co. Ltd., 

London, 1935, pp. xi-xxv, 1-232. 

This book is undoubtedly a good selection * drawn up with the intention of 
presenting the main doctrines as impartially as possible, as they were understood 
by the compilers of the Canon It is no doubt a good companion to a history of 
Buddhism. The book opens with an introduction in which a brief survey of the 
Tripitaka has been given. Dr. Thomas has not only selected pieces from Pali 
literature but from such books of the Sarv^tivada School as Lalitavistara, 
Divyavadana, Avadanasataka, etc. He has arranged the pieces under different 
heads : (i) Biographical, (2) The disciple's career, (3) Nirvana, (4) Special doctrines, 
(5) Buddhology, (6) Discourses to laymen, (7) Other Schools and (8) the Monastic 
organization. The pieces selected are very important and in order to understand 
Buddhism, all these pieces should be properly studied. Dr. Thomas has very ably 
translated the pieces with notes wherever necessary, and he has given an useful 
index at the end for the convenience of readers. We strongly recommend this 
book to every student of Buddhism. 


B. C. Law. 
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THE WILD TRIBES IN INDIAN HISTORY, by Dr. B. A. Saletore, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of History, Sir Parashurambhau College, Poona, Published by Motilat 
Banarsi Das, Lahore, 1935, pp. i“i63. 

The book consists of five chapters. The first chapter deals with the policy of 
the Hindu rulers towards the wild tribes. The second, third, fourth and fifth chapters 
deal with the Kiratas, the Sabaras, Bedars. and the miscellaneous tribes including 
the Pulindas, Nisadas, Dau^arnas, Matangas, Pundras, Laihbakarnas, Karnapravarnas 
and the Ekapadas. The Yaksas and the Kinnaras are also well treated in this book. 
The treatment is, on the whole, satisfactory, and the author has shown much industry 
and scholarship in giving us a connected history of these tribes. The style in which 
the book is written is simple and quite suitable for historical books. An useful index 
has been given at the end. References collected here are full and exhaustive. Un- 
fortunately we notice some mistakes, e.g., Boddisatta (pp. 128, 129, 130, 131, 134, etc.); 
Dhammddhamma Putta Cariyama (p. 130). Bodhisatta is the right word in Pali„ 
which means ‘One who is destined to become a Buddha,' and Dhammddhammadeva- 
putta-cariya is the right title. Surely these minor inaccuracies do not detract from 
the book its intrinsic value and we can strongly recommend this book to students 
and scholars interested in the histoiy^ of ancient Indian tribes. Are the Yaksas and 
Kinnaras counted as tribes ? 

B. C. LAW^ 


DIRECTIONAL ASTROLOGY OF THE HINDUS AS PROPOUNDED IN 

VIMSHOTTARI DASA, by Dr. V. G. Rele, L.M. & S., F.C.P.S., Published by 

D, B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay, Second Edition, 128 pages. Price Rs. 3. 

The book contains two parts termed ‘ Theoretical ' and ‘ Practical ’. 

Part I . — This consists of a learned thesis ‘ An exposition of directional Astrology 
of the Hindus as propounded in Vimshottari Dasa '. In this the author has made 
great efforts to trace the origin and fix tlie date of ‘ Vimshottari Dasa ' system. 
So far as application of rationalistic principles is concerned, he has succeeded to 
a large extent and his conclusions are as intelligent as they are accurate. 
But evidently his western education, wdiich resolves all knowledge to observations 
by the five senses, has stood in his way to further progress. He has himself stated 
at p. 37 ‘ Perhaps there may be some other and better way of explaining the mystery 
of Vimshottari Dasa. If this exposition of mine incite some one to provide a better 
exposition, he will be proving the scientific basis of the Directional Astrology of the 
Hindus '. We are afraid no one will be able to prove the ‘ Scientific * basis of Direc- 
tional Astrology of the Hindus if by the word ' Scientific ' is meant the basic principle 
of knowledge of western civilization. The solution of myster^^ lies elsewhere. The 
ancient Rishis did not depend upon knowledge through five senses. They knew 
full well the limitations of such knowledge and so by a process of culture (Yoga) 
they developed their inner senses (Antarendriyas) to a superhuman pitch and acquired 
what is known as ‘ Dibya Dristi ’ or Divine vision. Their knowledge was more 
or less revealed. Even a cursory student of Hindu Shastra or even literature can- 
not but be struck by the stupendous knowledge acquired by those ancient sag^ 
and must at any rate take them to be superhuman beings. Even the ‘ Panini " 
grammar cannot fail to inspire awe in the minds of the readers as to the gigantic 
conception and all-embracing genius of the author. The explanation of the mystery 
surrounding Vimshottari Dasa as well as the entire science of Directional Astrology 
lies in the acceptance of theory^ of revealed knowledge to some supermen who attained 
unthinkable powers of observation and judgment by process of culture now well- 
nigh forgotten. 
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It appears that the author intends his book for study mainly by Westerners 
as he has omitted the Hindu names of planets, Rishis, etc., almost in entirety. In spite 
of his belief in the Hindu system, his mind cannot obliterate the effects of his western 
education. He has omitted to allot a house to Rahu (Dragon's Head) following 
the western method, although the Hindus had long before invested Rahu with the 
dignity of a full-fledged planet wh etc. His observations 

on the application of Vimshottari Dasa to Sayana horoscope are very learned and 
intelligent and solve a long standing controversy in a very simple way. The two 
charts in this part are very useful. 

Part 11 . — Tliis part opens with a very simple method of converting a ‘ sayana ' 
horoscope to Nirayana (Ayanamsa) and is very clear and lucid. The rest of the 
book deals with the periods of the planets in Vimshottari Dasa, their subperiods 
and interperiods and gives results in some details. This part is illustrated with 
charts where necessary and follows the Hindu System very closely. The exposition 
is very full, accurate and intelligent but here again imder the heading ‘ Casting 
of Horoscope ' he has again betrayed the great hold that the western system has 
upon him. In p. 55 he says ‘ That ancient colossal work Bhrigu-Samhita — written 
by a sage named Bhrigu makes no mention of it (Bhaba Chalita Chart) and yet we 
can form personal experience to testify to the accuracy of predications given in it 
from the simple original chart of birth As a matter of fact Bhrigu did take into 
consideration the Bhaba Chakra in making the predictions although it is not stated 
in the readings. The ancient sage could probably foresee that a decadent race 
would be following and it would not be possible for them to follow the reasonings, etc. , 
that was why only the results were given. Bhrigu Samhita, whether you believe 
it or not, claims to give the results not of a particular chart but of an individual 
whose birth chart it was as would be found from the reference in every reading 
of the previous incarnation of the person in question. When we come across 

"iiT# ^ etc., it does not mean 

that in birth charts where a man is born in Vrischeek Lagna with the sun in the 
sign, he will have the result given ; but it gives the results of a particular man 
born in a particular degree of the Lagna. For in the next (Kundalai) it states ' 

etc.' This shows that the prediction is made after consideration of the 
position of the Lagna and the planets in it as also in other houses. Similarly 

does not mean that in the birth chart in which 

Saturn happens to be in the 8th house, the maximum age the man will attain is 
64 but that in that particular chart the result is such. Instances may be multiplied. 

Any way the book is a very learned exposition of the Vimshottari Dasa and 
its defence and the author deserves our congratulations for creating interest in this 
dying branch of human knowledge. 

We would be glad if he goes into the subject further and let us have a similar 
exposition of Astottari Dasa also as that system is more in vogue in Bengal and will 
greatly benefit eager students. On a close study he will find that although the 
two great systems apparently differ so widely, the results when calculated to 
Pratyantar dasa do not materially differ — there is real unity underlying the apparent 
diversity. 

We strongly recommend the book to the students of Directional Astrology, 

P. C. Ray, 
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THE KATHA UPANI$AD : An Introductory Study in the Hindu Doctrine of 

God and of Human Destiny, by Prof. J. N. Rawson, Serampore College. 

This admirable edition of the Kathopanisad, belonging to the special genus of 
Hindu sacred books indicated by the name Upanisad, discloses a thoroughly honest 
and diligent attempt of a capable scholar to interpret with considerable lucidity 
the religious conceptions of those sages of old who were defenders of faith in God 
and in Eternal Life. The Introduction to the work which runs over 53 pages is by 
itself an interesting essay, very informing in character. 

The sub-title of the work under review clearly indicates the ambitious design 
of the learned editor to ascertain or determine the ‘ Hindu Doctrine of God and 
the present work with its discussions and dissertations is but a step in aid of the 
execution of that object. It will be no doubt quite premature to make reflections 
on this declared object of Prof. Rawson, taking merely his first step into considera- 
tion, but as the ‘ Hindu Doctrine of God ' of the sub-title signifies, in the singular 
number, one well-defined general doctrine of the Hindus or rather of the old Indian 
Aryans who were not unbelievers or agnostics, a w’ord relating to the object of the 
editor seems called for. It is certainly not known, or rather it cannot at this stage 
be knowm, whether the capable scholar will to attain his object pursue an anthro- 
pological study on the materials provided by the Upanisads, or by bringing into 
focus the philosophical or metaphysical speculations of old days, but it is exceedingly 
doubtful if by pursuing any method one doctrine relating to God can be formulated 
for all God-believing Hindus of old, seemingly imited in one faith. 

It has to be noted in the first place that not to acquire social opprobrium or 
not to be socially ostracised, the Hindus of old days had only to eat correct food 
and to marr>" correctly ; they w'ere, however, quite free unlike many other peoples 
of the world to speculate independently and to express their non-orthodox views 
publicly relating to the nature of God or to the origin and destiny of life. Such a 
large number as sixt^’-three eschatological theories propounded by the ritual-bound 
Hindus have been disctissed by Buddha as recorded in the Nik&yas. Again, meta- 
physical speculations of various sorts are met wdth in some noted works w^hich are 
regarded as so many systems ; the learned pundits may favour or may be w'edded to 
tliis or that system, but the Hindus in general did not, and do not, form their notions 
by referring to any sort of learned speculation of the philosophers. 

What has been said above will be abundantly clear, if a bit of anthropological 
study be made of the various religious notions that have been preserved in the 
Upanisads. Elaborate discussion on the point is both irrelevant and unsuitable 
here ; only one fact of much prominence in the Upanisads is referred to l^elow to 
suggest what difficulties are in the way of the learned editor. What the anthropo- 
logists have tentatively set down as primitive notions relating to life and its Destiny 
by studying the religious beliefs of various peoples of lower culture, are found 
significantly intertwined with many liighly evolved ideas in the Upanisads. It will 
be noticed what high value has been assigned to dreams in realizing the conception 
of God, which dreams once played an important part in coming to the notion of the 
immortal ‘ double ' or soul of man. That the soul of spiritual substance is but the 
replica of the material body, has been taught by some Risis of the Upanisads by 
making the disciples look at their reflected images ; again, that the man-like form 
reflected on the retina of the eyes to be the real puru^a inhabiting the body is 
another idea ; the immaterial soiil of the size of a thumb residing in the ca\ 4 ty of 
the heart has been spoken of to give another idea of the soul. These are different 
primitive notions of various existing tribes and they are all found as living notions 
in the Upanisads of higher culture. It need hardly be pointed out that notions 
relating to God depend for their growth very much upon the notions formed of 
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life. A suggestion merely is thrown out here : how difficult it is, if not impossible, 
to get at one imified doctrine of God if even the research be confined to the Upani^ds 
alone. 

It is hoped Prof. Rawson will excuse the reviewer for his pointing out that in 
his learned reflections and dissertations he has not as yet explained (as is very 
desirable to do to ascertain the special characteristics of the Upani^ds) why the 
name Upanisad in the Hindu world has been a name to conjure with, though in this 
class of literature we get only authoritative statements or declarations of truth 
without there being any attempt at any rational explanation of them. There are 
in many Upanisads very fancifiil explanations of some such forms as Sdma, Udgitha 
and so forth, disclosing bad grammar and worse idiom and yet the grammarians 
who did not accept them as correct, did not say anything about them. Again, the 
later philosophers in propounding their own systems by resorting to reasons have 
quoted some utterances of the Upanisads, each putting his own interpretation upon 
them in making his philosophy acceptable. This peculiar attitude of reverence for 
the Upanisads has to be ascertained and stated, and the reviewer hopes that the 
learned editor will do this before long to help the readers to imderstand the Hindu 
moods of mind of the old days. 

The criticism just set forth in no way detracts from the book its value, which, 
on the whole, is a most thoughtful and meritorious production. 

B. C. Mazumdar. 


A PAGEANT OF ASIA : A Study of Three Civilizations, by Kenneth Saunders, 
published by the Oxford University Press, London, pages 452, price 21 shillings 
net, 1934. 

Dr. Kenneth Saunders, who had hitherto been known to us as an eminent 
student of Buddhist rehgion and culture only, has now imposed upon himself here 
in this book, the ambitious task of presenting to the lay world at large, the 
magnificent story of the superb and colossal civilizations of India, China and Japan. 
These three of the most important regions of Asia, where cultures of profound interest 
and beauty blossomed forth in very early times, have played a glorious role in the 
history of humanity. Early transcending all limits of insularity, the civilizations 
that flourished in these regions, spread far and wide, — penetrating far afield even 
to flavour and colour the cultures of Judaea and Greece. Tremendously interesting 
therefore, is the story of the achievements of the children of these three ' soils * of 
Asia, unfolded here by a sympathetic student of Asiatic cultures like Dr. Kenneth 
Satmders. Well-read in the literature of these regions, and widely travelled there 
to gain first hand knowledge of the cultural and secular lives of these peoples, 
Dr. Kenneth Saimders may be justly considered as one peculiarly qualified to give 
us a panoramic survey of the achievements of these peoples ; and rightly, indeed, 
he evaluates these achievements not so much in terms of politics, as in those of art, 
religion, literature, philosophy and culture. But politics he does not eschew 
altogether. He, indeed, describes political conditions, — but only when they arc 
necessaiy to present a perspective against which to conjure up the story of the 
cultural developments of a particular period. He not only lays open the philosophy 
and humanity of the cultures depicted, but brings out very clearly their individual 
personality as well. A writer of beautiful prose, he describes the similarities and 
differences among these cultures, sometimes with the sublime touch of a master 
artist. For instance, how in a nutshell says he : * If India is mystical and meta- 
physical, China is rationalist and humanist, Japan is at once utilitarian and poeticah 
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All have elements of Mysticism and of a deep aesthetic and poetic genius, and all 
have produced men of action as well as men of vision. Yet it remains true that 
the Indian ideal is the Rishi — the Yogi — the Mahatma— men of transcendental 
vision : the Chinese ideal is the man of affairs who is also a scholar, and the Japanese 
ideal is the Samurai, or loyal servant of the Emperor and overlord, faithful to death, 
stoic in endurance, touched to finer issues by a sad sense of the transiency of the 
world and its joys and sorrows. And in all Buddhism has quickened the native 
aestheticism, and taught ideals of compassion and contemplation.* 

Organized into three parts, devoted respectively to India, China and Japan, 
Dr. Saunders has attempted here a veritable cavalcade of the glorious and glamorous 
civilizations of Eastern Asia, from the earliest times down to the coming of the 
European in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. With his 
uncanny power of describing tilings in picturesque manner, the author presents us 
here in this book a richly colourful interpretation of the spirit of ancient Asia as 
expressed through the achievements of the men and women who designed and wove 
the civilizations of these three divinely chosen regions of the world. The first 
part on India opens with a brief description of the wonderful civilization recently 
unearthed at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Then come for treatment the Aryans 
in the Panjab. We have here vivid glimpses not only of their nature cults, but also 
of the Vedic society in its glad moments of work and play and at the solemn hours 
of death. Steadily the naive naturalism of the Rg Veda is superseded by the 
religiosity of the Brahmanas and then again by the mystic teachings and the grand 
intuitions of the Upani^ds. Then we find ourselves amidst the secular civilizations 
of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. Then suddenly out of the dark jungle 
and the weird mists of the early Indian histor\% and towering head and shoulder 
above the great rishis of her first religious visions, the stupendous figure of the 
greatest of India’s sons, Gautama Buddha, soars serene, clear-cut and majestic. 
What he sowed, we reap in the time of the Maur^’a A 4 oka. Then follows a period of 
history somewhat chaotic and obscure, which lasts till the coming of the Guptas 
who herald another Golden Age of India, manifesting the spirit and genius of the 
age in diverse fields of human accomplishments ranging from exquisite music, 
painting, poetry and drama to astronomy, mathematics and the military arts. 
Then come for record the achievements of the Southern Kingdoms, followed (of 
course with a quick jump) by the fascinating story of Akbar and the Great Mogtds. 
And here leaves the author his Indian trail . 

Then commences the story of China, which unlike India begins her traditional 
history with great men of affairs, idealized as symbols of a golden age — the three 
Au^st Ones, and the Five Sovereigns, %ho represent the Five Elementary Virtues 
radiating Peace and HarmoD3\ We see how out of the fusion of Shang and Chou 
evolves the Cla.ssical Chinese civilization, the foundation of aU culture and beaut3% 
the mighty prototype throughout the ages. Then the master minds of China, 
representing many types — from Kunge Fu-tse, moralist and preserver of tradition 
to Chuang-tse, rebel and mystic, and from Mo-tse the theist to the atheist Chen 
Tuan, make their processional appearance on the stage of history. Very soon we 
have a Chinese parallelism to Indian history. Like Chandragupta Maurya, there 
comes to usurp the decadent House of Chou, a man of uncertain parentage named 
Chin-shih Huang-Ti, helped like the Indian Chanakya, by his imscrupulous minister 
Li Sze. He was a man of immense energy and brilliant gite— a strong and purposeful 
iconoclast, who believed that the feudd system and its literature hung together and 
must go together. China owes to him the realization of her ideal of unified state- 
hood. His successors owe him a magnificent lead, for he heralded what is known 
in Chinese history as the Han Era. Ajfter having here a detailed acquaintance with 
the achievements of the Han Era and its after-math, we pass on to the splendour of 
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the Tang period. The cultural achievements of Tang are such as almost to blind 
us to the corruption and superstition of the Court and the sufferings of the masses, 
who groaned under heavy taxation in land and salt, and imder forced labour. 
Cultures of Tang China stand on a par with that of Guptan India and that of Europe 
of Charlemagne. Indeed, its indebtedness to Guptan India was not inconsiderable. 
Coomaraswamy has rightly observed : ‘ Almost all that belongs to the common 
spiritual consciousness of Asia, the ambient in which its diversities are reconciliable, 
is of Indian origin in the Guptan period *. The Buddhists of the Age brought a 
new artistic and spiritual impetus. While the dreaded Turks poured into Europe 
and battered upon the gates of India, and while Christians equally resolute, sought 
by force to win a pagan world, forgetting their Greek heritage in their zeal for their 
Semitic one, Buddhists bowed to the storm of persecution and became missionaries 
of the cross-fertilization of cultures. The contemporary literature, philosoph)^ and 
art of China reveal how greatly Indian culture had stimulated the Chinese. But tiie 
House of Tang collapsed as all royal houses do with the turn of the wheel of destiny, 
and half a century of chaos and disorder following the same, China passed on to the 
hands of a virile series of kings beginning with Tai-Tsu, with whom there inaugurated 
another great era, the Augustan Age of Chinese literature and philosophy — an age of 
experiment and freedom, of revolt against the trammels of tradition, of romanticism 
rather than classicism, but also of scientific materialism and naturalism. In this 
period as well we find unmistakable influence of India on Chinese culture. The 
thread of Chinese history in the book vmder review breaks with the Mongol conquest 
of China under Kublai Khan. 

The last part of the book deals with Japan. Here we are given glimpses not 
only of the royal personalities, but also of the revered scholars and artists of Japan. 
The story of cultural fusion and adaptation is very ably delineated to show' how if 
Japan had imitated she had done it well, and had adapted what she had borrowed 
with amazing skill and tenacity. 

It is obvious that in an ambitious w'ork like this there w^ould be sins of 
omission and commission. Excepting one or two typical ones, it is of course 
difficult on account of limited space at the reviewer's disposal to cite them all here. 
For instance, on page 9, it is stated that Atharva Veda is a mere compilation from 
the Rg Veda. Again, ‘ Vedic ' has been given as the name of a script. 

Apart from these imperfections, the book under review forms on the whole an 
excellent introduction to the study of Indian, Chinese and Japanese cultures. Here 
indeed we have history" infused with the life-spirit of the imaginative intellect, and 
not reduced to the mere skeleton of a chronicle of events. 

Atul K. Sur. 


THE HILL BHUIYAS OF ORISSA, by Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A. Published 
by ' Man in India ’ Office, Ranchi. Pages 360, with some illustrations and 
a Map of the Bonai, Pallahara and Keonjhar States, 1935. Price Rs. 8. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy of Ranchi, to whom we owe so much for 
detailed knowledge of the aboriginal tribes of the Central Hill Belt of India, puts us 
once more under a deep debt of gratitude and obligation by fumisliing us tKth an 
excellent monograph on the Hill Bhuiyas of Orissa. He Is one of the very few 
Indians, who have made a close study of the primitive peoples of this country in 
situ. Indeed, the last twenty-five years of his life he has devoted mainly to the 
study of the primitive peoples of the Central Hill Belt of India, and we have the 
results of the same incorporated for our use and benefit, in some five invaluable 
monograplxs including the present one. 
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The Bhuiyas, who form the subject-matter of study of the volume under review, 
are an interesting people, having regional distribution covering over h alf a dozen 
provinces of India. They represent every grade and form of culture, ranging from 
the more or less primitivity of those who live on the hills to the regular Hinduised 
cultures of those Zeminder families who live in the plains and now lay claim to the 
pretension of having a Rajput or Kshatriya descent. In the book under review, 
as is obvious from the title, the Rai Bahadur studies that branch of the Bhuiyas 
who dwell on the hills of Orissa. But as well he takes care to refer now and then to 
sundry points of difference in the customs and beliefs of the Hill Bhuiyas, not only 
with their kinsmen, the Hinduised Bhuiyas of the plains, but also with some of the 
Mxmda tribes of the Central Hills. 

The book is divided into some twelve chapters in each of which by turn the 
author discusses with his characteristic erudition, the racial and cultural affinities 
of the Bhuiyas, their habitat, physical and mental characteristics, economic life and 
social organization, kinship usages, marriage and inheritance rules, birth, childhood, 
puberty and funeral customs, religious and magical beliefs and practices, folklore, 
omens and superstitions. The book is appended with (i) a statistical analysis of 
one hundred adult Pauri Bhuiyas, and (2) local accounts of the Plains Bhuiyas of 
the Orissan State of Gangpur. 

The work is of considerable interest and value to all those interested in Indian 
anthropology. Coming as it does from such a lifelong and devoted student of 
anthropology as the Rai Bahadur is, the book leaves hardly anything to be desired 
so far as the treatment of the subject is concerned. It is w^ell-got up and properly 
indexed. 

Axut K. SuR. 


THE B^IHADARANYAKA UPANI§AD, by Swami Madhavananda, published 

by Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas, pages 960. 

Swami Madhavananda of Ramkrishna Math, Belur, has done a genuine service 
to the learned world by removing the long-felt want of a reliable and complete 
English translation of Sankara’s commentary on the Brihadaranyaka Upanisad. 
Many eminent scholars had attempted the same task previously, but none could 
bring it to a finish. Swami Madhavananda gives in the book imder review a list 
of such imsuccessful previous attempts, which umdoubtedly indicate how much we 
really owe him for bringing out tins complete edition of the work. The present 
translation is meant for those students of Vedanta, whose knowledge of the Sanskrit 
language is not so perfect as to enable them to follow the original. Swamiji observes 
that ‘ some passages of both text and commentary have been omitted in the transla- 
tion to suit the exigencies of modem taste *. But we do not think that to be a 
right method. The true follower of the Upanisads has to remodel or to rectify his 
taste by reading the book. Eet the reader follow the book, and the book should 
not follow the reader. 

The introduction to the book which is from the pen of a revered scholar of 
great reputation, Prof. Kuppuswami Shastri, gives a good deal of information of 
inesteemable value for the students of Vedanta Philosophy. Besides, there is a 
short note in which an account of the Vedas is given. But we believe that a few 
words were necessary also as to why the Vedas and Upanisads should be regarded 
as the only infallible proof for the unknown and the unknowable, without which 
conception the study of Upanisads is fruitless in the eyes of a Hindu scholar. 

The translation portion of the book no doubt commands admiration. The 
style is simple and lucid and also accurate. The philosophical intricacies of the 
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Commentarj^ have been reduced to a minimum — an aspect which is very rare even 
in the works of highly eminent writers on the Nyaya system of Indian thought. 
If, however, any criticism is to be made, then we are to point out that in the next 
edition of the book the author should exercise a little more care in translating such 
words as agre which he renders by ' in the beginning ' (on page 15), instead of 
simply ‘ before ' or * previously \ If agre is rendered ' in the beginning then 
one would be inclined to think that the creation has a beginning, though according 
to the doctrine inculcated in the commentary — the creation has no beginning. 
If the phrase ' in the banning ' is urged, then it would have been better to say 
* in the beginning of this cycle of creation *. In the same page, the force of eva 
is overlooked. Mrtyund eva idam-dvriam-dslt is translated by ' it was covered by 
Death (hiranyagarbha) or Hunger ’. Would it not have been better, if it was said 
‘ it was covered by Death (hiranayagarbha) above Hunger We are afraid ‘ or * 
here is ambiguous. 

By dividing the dialectical portions into groups, under the heads : ‘ objection * 
and ‘ reply *, the subject-matter of discussion has been charmingly simplified. We 
are of opinion that there are places where auxiliary notes were necessary. But the 
author has failed to furnish us with such notes. Then another point of improve- 
ment, we are tempted to suggest for the future edition of the book, is to put the 
analytical headings of the discussions of philosophical truths along with contents 
vi the same. We further wish to see the historical portions of Sankara's philosophy 
from the quotations made by him. 

We hope and feel sure that the book will be highly appreciated by all students 
of Indian philosophy. Rajendra Nath Ghosh. 

THE PADYAVALI of RCPA GOSVAMI, edited by Prof. Sushil Kumar De, 

Dacca University Pubhcation, pp. 2964-cxliv. 

Prof. De is to be sincerely congratulated for his critical edition of the Padydvalt, 
an anthology of Sanskrit verses by the celebrated Vaisnava poet-philosopher Rflpa 
Gosvami, which is based upon no less than sixteen different manuscripts. He has 
enhanced the value of the edition by appending notes on the authors dted in the 
text so far as they can be traced. The critical apparatus with which the work has 
been edited is calculated to be of undoubted value to scholars. 

The Padydvalt is a collection of Vaisnava verses in Sanskrit, some of which 
take us back to a date which is much older than the age of Chaitanya. It is, there- 
fore, needless to say that the study of these verses is likely to throw light on the 
growth and development of Vaisnavism as a widespread creed. Rfipa Gosvami 
compiled 386 verses from over 125 poets (according to Dr. De’s reckoning) with a 
view to illustrating the principles of the creed which he along with his elder brother 
and nephew was among the first to develop and expoimd. With this object in view, 
Rupa introduced some minor changes into the verses in order to bring them into 
line with his creed, while keeping their sense, poetry and rhythm intact. 

Prof. De in his learned introduction has very properly undertaken an enquiry 
into the essentials of the new theory of Rasa which seeks to identify religious feeling 
entirely with the sentiment of love which is pre-eminently a human passion. We 
owe this new theory together with all its corollaries which were subsequently 
developed in the Vaisnava school to the inspiration of Chaitanya and to the 
zeal of his immediate disciples. The general attitude of Prof. De towards Chaitanya 
and his movement is one of appreciation and sympathy. But there are certain 
statements that either need correction or remain open to criticism, not to say» 
objection. 
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One may take exception, for instance, to his statement that l^ukunda was the 
father of RQpa and Sanitana (p. xlv). Here the name of the grandfather has been 
substituted for that of the father. Mukunda was not the father but the grandfather 
of Rhpa and Sanatatia according to the Vai^imva toshanl. Mukunda's son Kumara 
was the father of the scholarly brothers. 

Secondly, on p. xviii : ' His (Chaitanya's) studies, however, appear to have 
been chiefly confin^ to Sanskrit grammar, especially KaLdpa Grammar and possibly 
to some literature and rhetoric to which allusion is made \ According to the 
CharitAmrta, he was well-versed in various branches of learning and defeated 
Vedlntins, Saihkhyavddins, and Buddhists in discussion. According to Jayiiianda, 
Chaitanya obtained mastery over all the sciences. 

Thirdly on p. Ixxvii : ‘ The six Gosvamins at any rate do not countenance the 
Parakiyd-Vdda which developed at a later period in Bengal Vaisnavism '. If Prof. 
De had said that they did not openly profess it, the statement would have been 
nearer the mark. For the conception of love which we find in the philosophy and 
poetry of these Vaisnava saints is certainly not that of post-nuptial love. 

Rupa Gosvami in his Ujjvala Nilamani, distinctly mentions 
which means that the lovers are separated by reason of their being under 
the influence of others. They are not independent ; possibly they are prevented 
by others from meeting each other. Of course, Sri Jiva Gosvamin supported the 
Svaktyd-vdda and tried to explain the phrase according to his own 

favourite doctrine in his Locana-rocani, a commentary' on the Ujjvala Nllamani, 

The theory of Parakiyd-Rasa was no doubt developed later by Srinivasa Xcharya 
and Narottama 'fhakur, the former, a disciple of Gopala Bhatta, one of the six 
Gosvamins, and the latter, a disciple of Lokanatha Gosvami, and both of them 
receiving their education direct from Sri Jiva Gosvami. (See Preni Vilasa.) 

Fourthly, according to Prof. De. Chaitanya * absorbed in his ecstasies, hardly 
ever sought to build up a cult or a sect ‘A man of his great emotional capacity 
was hardly ever fit for serious or sustained intellectual effort.' ‘ The death of his first 
wife had something to do with his sannyasa 

Lastly, Prof. characterizes Vaisnava view of devotional sentiment as ‘ erotic 
mysticism In Europe, a theory' like this was dev’^eloped which found expression 
in the conception of ' the bride of Christ '. But with the Vaisnavas, it is a vicarious 
enjoyment, the ideal of w hich is to serve God purely from a spirit of disinterested love. 
The doctrine of love as conceived by the Vaisnavas requires it that every^ devotee, 
irrespective of sex, should regard himself or herself as the handmaid of love which 
is personified as Radha. The proximity of the handmaids to Radha is determined 
by his or her capacity for love and the corresponding Sddhand, This is no secret 
cult nor is there any secret form of worship attached to it as in the ancient Orphic 
mysteries of the Greeks or in some of the Sahajiya forms of worship prevalent in 
Bengal down to the modem times, 

Khagexdra Nath Mitter. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE COLLECTION OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

Vol. VII, Kfivya Manuscripts, by M.M. Haraprasada Shastri, C.I.E.. M.A., 
D.Litt., F.A.S.B. Published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1934, Pages 653. 

The pr^nt volume was prepared by M.M. Haraprasada Shastri and he saw 
the whole of it in proof in various stages of progress. He died suddenly in November, 
X93Z, and in March, 1933, Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti was entrusted with the 
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task of seeing through the press the remaining portions of the present volume. This 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Poems has been prepared on the same method as was followed 
in the previous volumes. We find notices of poems by such eminent poets and 
scholars as Kalidasa, Bharttrhari, Bharavi, Bharata Mallika, Brajasundara, Jayadeva, 
Halayiidha, Sanatana Gosvami, Rupa Gosvami, Raghunathadasa, Danto, 
Jagannatha Pandita, Nilakantha, etc. Further we find notices of MSS. under 
dramatic literature written by Kalidasa, Sriharsa, Bhavabhuti, Aryaksemi^vara, 
Kavi Raja^ekhara, Amaresvara, Rupa Gosvami, JagadHvara and Anantadeva did 
not escape the attention of the author. 

Under prose romances the author has collected such pieces as Pancatantro- 
pakhyana, Dasakumaracarita, Vasavadatta, Kadambari, Damayantikatha, Brhat- 
katha, Kathasaritsagara, Hitopade^a, Madhavanalakatha, Anandavrndavana- 
campuh, Gopala-campuh, Samgrahakatha, etc. 

Under Anthologies the author has mentioned the manuscripts of Kavindra- 
vacana-samuccaya, Subhasitavali, Padyasarhgraha, Padyavali, etc. 

Under Niti, such works as 6ukraniti, Canakya-.41oka, Canakya-satakaih, 
Kamandaklya-Nitisara and some other works of anonymous writers are mentioned. 
The author has also given an accoimt of manuscripts on riddles, e.g., Vidagdha- 
mukha'-mandanani, Prahelika-sara, Samasyarnava. 

Under short religious poems, the author has collected such works as 6anti- 
^takarh, Stava-mala, Stavavali, Padyapuspanjali, Gangamahatraya, Trivenistotram, 
Sri-rama-stotrara, Visnu-sahasra-namavali, etc. 

The author has spared no pains to mention miscellaneous hymns, such as 
Navaratnamalika, Mangalastotram, He concludes his catalogue with notices of 
some of the Prakrit Kavyas, such as Gathasaptasati, Vimalagahakosa. 
Mr. Chakravarti has added a concise introduction in which a list of some of the 
more important of the works described in the volume has been given. Besides, he 
has given a list of rulers and Zemindars who are mentioned as patrons and authors 
of works described in it. It is a laudable work, extremely informative and exceedingly 
illuminating, prepared by one of the greatest scholars of India, a scholar of worldwide 
reputation who is no more in this world. Mr. Chakravarti has done an immense 
service to the literary world by completing the task left unfinished by the late 
Mahamahopadhyaya, 

This Catalogue will prove very useful to scholars and students interested in the 
Kavya literature of India. The indexes drawn up by Mr. Chakravarti, one of titles 
and one of authors, will be very much appreciated by those interested in the 
subject. 


Kauranjan Mukherjee. 



(Pbituar^ ‘notice 


The Indian Research Institute has lost its Founder- 
President Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Kt., C.I.E., 
C.B.E., O.B.E., M.A., B.D. (Calcutta), DI/.D. (Aberdeen), 
LL.D. (St. Andrews), Suri-Ratna, Vidyaratnakar, Vidya- 
sudhakar, Bangaratna, Jnan-Sindhu, Advocate and Soli- 
citor. Sir Deva Prasad’s was an eventful life of multifarious 
activities. He was born in i860 in the villE^e of Maju, 
Hooghly District. He was educated at the Howrah and 
Hare Schools, Sanskrit College and Presidency College. 
He was a Fellow of the Calcutta, Dacca, Benares, and Delhi 
Universities. He served Calcutta University as its Vice- 
Chancellor for two terms. He was a member of the 
Council of State, Indian Legislative Assembly and Bengal 
Legislative Council, Corporation of Calcutta and of other 
bodies. He was also a member of the Lytton Committee 
(London) and Paddison Committee (South Africa). He 
once represented the Government of India at the League 
x)f Nations (Geneva), and twice represented the University 
of Calcutta at the Congress of the Universities of Empire 
held in England. He was also the President and Member 
of the Sanskrit College and Bengal Sanskrit Association, 
the President of the Inco^orated Society of Law for several 
years, Calcutta University Institute, and Vice-President 
of the Indian Association and National Covmcil of Educa- 
tion, Asiatic Society of Bengal, etc. He was also closely 
connected with many philanthrophic and charitable in- 
stitutions. During the last days of his life he used to 
take keen interest particularly for two institutions — -the 
Indian Research Institute and the Refuge. He made his 
mark in all the different spheres of activities. He was also 
a devout Vaishnava, and was the author of a few publica- 
tions — ‘Notes and Extracts’, ‘Three months in Europe', 

‘ Prabash Patra ’, ‘ Travels in South Africa ’, etc. 

In his death Bengal has lost one of her distinguished 
sons. May his soul rest in peace. 




IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 

JOURNALS 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, 1935. 

1. Some Ethical Ideals of the Tso-chuan by Arthur Morley. 

2. Redent Finds near An-Yang by W. Perceval Yetts. 

Here the author has attempted to give a general survey of archaeolo- 
gical events since 1899 at An-Yang in the north of Ho-nan province. 

3. The Date of Bhuti Vikramakesari by K. A. Nilakantha 
Sastri. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Vol. 
VII, pt. 4. 1935. 

1. Die Stellung der Munda-Sprachen by P. W. Schmidt. 

2. Notes on the Arabic Materials for the History of the Early 

Crusades by H. A. R. Gibb. 

3. Iranian Words in the Khorosthi Documents from Chinese 

Turkestan, II by T. Burrow. 

4. Modern Maltese Literature by C. L. Dessoulavy. 

5. Dated Chinese Manuscripts in the Stein Collection by 

Lionel Giles. 

These articles are all useful and contain many new and interesting 
matters. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 55, No. 2, June, 1935 

1. Political Theology in Early Islam by Julian Obermann. 

It is an interesting paper dealing with Basan Al-Basri's treatise on 
Qadar who was more a legendary figure than a historic personality, 
born in the year 21 A.H. 

2. Is the Boomerang Oriental ? by D. S. Davidson. 


Le Monde Oriental, Vol. XXV I-XXVII , 1932, 1933. 

Beitr^e zur indischen Wortkunde by Jarl Charpentier. 

This is a very thoughtful, useful, and informative paper. Many 
important terms have b^ weU treated in it. 


Indologica Pragensia, 1929. 

1. Anviksiki und Atmavidya by M. Winternitz. 

2. Ein Yoga-Prahasana by O. Stein. 
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Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 1935. 

A well-known Rajput miniature by O. C. Ganguly. 

In this paper the author has analysed the Quasi-Moghul illustration of 
the Kakubha rigini in the Collection of Professor F. Sarre. The author 
has also considered a very old piece of example very familiar to 
students of Indian painting. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society {New 
Series), Vol. II, Nos. 1-2, 1935. 

1. Gotra and Pravara in Vedic I,iterature by P. V. Kane. 

It is a very interesting paper. The author has discussed the original 
meaning of the term ‘ pravara which was closely connected with 
domestic matters such as marriage, etc. He has shown that ar^eya 
and pravara are used in the same sense in which the sutras employ 
them. 

2. Materials for an Ismaili Bibliography ; 1920-1934 by Asaf 

A. A. Fyzee. 

Journal of Indian History, Vol. XIV, pt. I, April, 1935. 

Yavana and Parasika by Dines Chandra Sircar. 

In this paper Mr. Sircar discusses as to the real meanings of 
Yavana and Parasika. Yavanas have been distinguished from the 
Pdrasikas as pointed out in this paper on the authority of Vi^khadatta’s 
Mudraraksasa. 

Review of Philosophy and Religion, Vol. V , No. 2, March-Sept.,X()^^. 

1. Some Fundamental Problems in the Upanishads and Pali 

Ballads by S. M. Katre. 

2. The Development of the Doctrine of Anekantavada in 

Jainism by Jagadish Chandra Jain. 

It is a very useful paper on Jain Philosophy so far as the fundamental 
doctrine of Anekantavada or many-sidedness is concerned. On this 
doctrine depend the other doctrines of the Jainas. The development of 
this doctrine finds an important place in the Jain literature. This 
doctrine leads us to understand the truth comprehensively and at the 
same time shows the liberal and all-compromising spirit of Jainism. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XXI, Pt. I, 
March, 1935. 

The Revenue Administration of Mir Qasim in Bihar and Bengal 
(1760-63) by Nandalal Chatter jee. 

It is a very informative paper dealing with Mir Qasim’s revenue 
administration which forms the background for the revenue adminis- 
tration of the East India Company in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. 
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Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol. IV, No. i, January, 1935. 
War in Ancient India by V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar. 

Journal of the Assam Research Society, Vol. Ill, No. 2, July 1935 . 

1. Some Ancient Relics found in North lyakhimpur by Sar- 

veswar Barua. 

This paper contains an account of some old relics of historical interest 
in different parts of North Lakhimpur Sub-division. 

2. Stemming of the Tide of Muslim Conquest in Eastern 

India by K. h. Barua. 

Karnatak Historical Review, Vol. II, No. ii, January, 1933. 

Socio-Political Compacts in Vijayanagara by B. A. Saletore. 

Journal of the Madras Geographical Association, Vol. 10, No. i, 
April, 1935. 

A Study of Place Names in the Anantapur District by Chilakur 
Narayana Rao. 

This is an interesting paper giving a cursory treatment mainly con- 
fined to the Anantapur District. 

Prabuddha Bhdrala, Vol. LX XXIX, No. 6, June, 1934. 

Original Buddhi-sm as a Philosophy of Life by Mrs. C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids. 

In it the learned authoress has discussed such topics as Bhava, 
Bhuforms, Dharma, etc. 

Vedanta Kesari, VoL XXI , No. q, January, 1935. 

The Goal in Early Buddhism by Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

It is a ver>' useful paper containing many important dissertations 
on Nirvana, attha, etc. 

Asiatic Review {New Series), VoL XXXI, No. 107, July, 1935. 

1. The Stoiy^ of the Indian Lion by R. I. Pocock. 

It is an interesting paper especially to naturalists and sportsmen. 
The Indian lion has always been an object of special interest. This 
topic has been very ably treated with reference to the manes, size, colour, 
and pattern of cubs with a beautiful illustration of an Indian lion cub. 
The sections on hunting Indian lions and the cause of extermination 
of lions teach us many new lessons. 

2. Rural Economics in India and South Africa : A Com- 

parison by Sir Alan Pirn. 
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3. The Course of Indian Evolution by Stanley Rice. 

4, The Rubber Plantation Industry : A Survey by J. G. Hay. 

Science and Culture, Vol. I, No. 3, August, 1935. 

1. The March towards Absolute Zero by M. N. Saha. 

This is really an interesting and thoughtful paper written in a popular 
style. 

2. A Century of Progress in Scientific Thought by J. C. Ghosh. 

3. On Storage and Use of Radium in Radio-therapy by 

D. M. Bose. 

Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XI, No. 2, June, 1935. 

1. The Harmika and the Origin of Buddhist Stupas by 

J. Przyluski. 

In this paper the author has tried to show that the tomb of 
the early converted laics was probably similar to the pre- 
Buddhistic tombs and that at the time when the northern influence 
began to exert itself the stupa developed into its real form. 
According to the author the big stupas built prior to the advent of 
the Christian Era appear as hybrid monuments revealing different 
influences. 

2. Kingship and Nobility in the 13th Century by Anil Chandra 

Banerjee. 

3. Mir Quasim’s Army by Nandalal Chatterjee. 

4. The Smrti Chapters of the Kurma Purana by Rajendra 

Chandra Hazra. 

5- The Birthplace of Bhavabhuti by V. V. Mirashi. 

Jaina Antiquary, Vol. I, No. i, June, 1935. 

1. Ancient South Indian Jainism by B. Seshagiri Rao. 

The paper deals with ritualism, a practical religion and discipline. 
The author gives an outlook of Jaina SiddhantacHryas and 
shows the infiuence of Jainism on Jinas or conquerors. 

2. Nayakumaracariu by Hira Eal Jain. 

According to the author this is an Apabhrathsa work of the 
loth century, first discovered in the year 1924. The author 
of this work is Pupphayanta or Fuspadanta. It relates the story 
of Nayakumara who had to spend the period of exile, full of 
adventures. 

Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. Ill, Part VI, May, 1935. 

I. Hymns to Indra by the Vi^vamitras (R.V. III. 30-53) — 
translated into English and briefly annotated by H. D. 
Velankar. 
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2. Sauraseni Prakrit by A. M. Ghatage. 

The linguistic nature of the various Prakrit dialects is a point of 
much confusion and uncertainty . In this paper the author views 
the whole problem from a historical point of view and attempts to 
decide the linguistic nature of Sauraseni with the help that can be 
derived both from the grammarians and the existing literature 
found in it. 

3. Asvins as Historical Figures by G. L. Chandavarkar. 

The author has made an attempt to investigate data in the 
Rgveda, if there be any, that point to germs of history in the 
myths connected with the Asvins. He has tried to arrive at the 
truest possible interpretation of the mythological existence of the 
twin gods. He says that among the gods of the Rgveda the Alvins 
possess a unique character. Not only do they, like some other 
deities, betray traits which would point to a historical germ in the 
origin of their conception as deities, but in many places they 
appear as possessed with powers and functions which do not rise 
above the powers and functions of the finite human being. 


Published by Satis Chandra Seal, M.A., B.I*., 55, Upper Chitporc Road, Calcutta, and 
Printed by P. Knight, Baptist Mission Press, 41 a, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 




THE SILAHARAS OF WESTERN INDIA 

By A. S. Awekar 

The ^ilahara history is one of the little known and less studied 
periods of ancient Indian history. The ^ilahara rulers were, with 
rare exceptions, all of them feudatories. The territories over which 
they ruled were not extensive. They do not appear to have taken 
a frequent part in the politics and wars of their imperial overlords 
in the capacity of their feudatory assistants. They do not therefore 
figure in the narrative of the political history of ancient India, 
where, as a rule and naturally enough, only prominent djmasties are 
treated. 

There were three ;§ilahara houses ruling in western India. The 
oldest of them was ruling over south Konkan from c. 770 A.D. 
to c. 1020 A.D. The Silaharas ruling over northern Konkan rose a 
little later, at about 800 A.D., and ruled over their kingdom for about 
four centuries and a half, probably with a few interruptions. The 
third Silahara house was ruhng over the territories now comprised 
mostly in Satara and Belgaum districts and Kolhapur State. It 
rose into prominence towards the end of the loth century. The 
career of this house extended over a little more than two centuries. 
With one or two exceptions, the rulers of these families never aspired 
for the imperial position. They were all along feudatories in status, 
professing allegiance first to the Rashtrakutas and then to the 
Chalukyas, Kadambas and Yadavas. 

Whether these three ^il^ara houses were branches of one and 
the same family is a question that cannot be yet satisfactorily 
answered. There are some facts lending support to the view that 
these Silahara houses were branches of one and the same original 
family. The rulers of all the three houses claim that they are the 
descendants of mjdhical Jimiitavahana.* The Silaharas of Thana* 
and Kolhapur* describe themselves as Tagarapurddhtsvara, suggesting 
thereby that they originally hailed from one and the same locality ; 
they have further the common Garuda Idnchhana} The Kharepatan 


* E.I., Vol. Ill, p. 299, for the soutli Konkan house ; ibid., p. zby, for the Tirana 

house ; Vol. XIII, p. 2. for the Kolhapur brancli. 

* E.I., Vol. Ill, p. 267. * J.B.B.K.A.S., XIII. p. 3. 

* E.I., Vol. Ill, p. 267 and p. 292. for the seals of Thana Silaharas ; about the 

Kolhapur house cf. J.R.A.S., Vol. IV, p. 281. 
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plates of Anantadeva refer to a ddySdavairivyasana * ; this probably 
contains a reference to his hostilities with the Silaharas of Kolhapur, 
who in that case will have to be considered to be related with the 
Silaharas of northern Konkan. The help rendered by king 
Vijayaditya of Kolhapur to the Silahara king Apararka I of northern 
Konkan, when hard pressed by the Kadambas of Goa, seems to have 
been prompted by family considerations.* 

The above reasons however are not conclusive to establish 
a family connection between the three houses. As against them it 
has to be pointed out that the genealogies of these three houses do not 
show a common origin or points of mutual contact, as we find, for 
example, between the genealogies of the main Rashtrakuta house 
and its branch ruling in Gujarat, or between tl^ main Chalukya 
house and its branches ruling in Gujarat and Andhradesa. The 
names of the rulers of branch houses are very often taken from those 
of the rulers of the main lines, as we find, for example, in the case of 
the rulers of the Gujarat Chalukya and Rashtrakuta branches. 
Genealogies of the three Silahara houses show no common names. 
Only the ^ilaharas of Kolhapur and Thana claim to be connected 
with the town of Tagara ; the ^ilaharas of southern Konkan aver 
that they w'ere connected with the kings of Simhala. Under the 
present circumstances, the question of the relationship between 
these three families will therefore have to be left as an open one. 

A Kolhapur inscription describes the Silaharas of that place 
as Kshattriyas. Probably the other two houses also were of the 
same caste.® 

What was the place of origin of the Silaharas is the next question 
to be considered. The &laharas of southern Konkan claim to be 
connected with the kings of Simhala, while the remaining two houses 
profess to be originally hailing from the city of Tagara. Both 
these places are well known to the readers of ancient Indian history, 
but their identification is by no means certain. Simhala naturally 
suggests the island of Ceylon. But Goa also seems to have been 
known by that name, for an inscription from Degamve describes 
the conquest of Goa by the Kadambas as the conquest of Uahka.* 
The kings of Simhala with whom the Silahiras of south Konkan 

> I.A., IX, p. 33. The expression may also indicate a war between contending 
claimants belonging to the Thana family ; see pp. 29 and 38. 

* Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, III, p. 415, quoted in B.G., 
ii. p. 548, n. 7. 

* £■./., Ill, p. 209. 

^ WT w I J.B.B.R.A.S.. IX, p. a66. 
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claim to be connected were more probably the rulers of Goa than 
those of Ceylon. This assumption would also explain how their 
sway was conterminous with southern Konkan. 

The mystery connected with Tagara has not yet been satis- 
factorily solved. The place is mentioned by as early a writer as 
Ptolemy who locates it to the north-east of Paithan.* The author 
of the Periplus places the city to the east, and not north-east, of Pai- 
than, and adds that it was about loo miles from it.* He further 
states that Paithan and Tagara were the two chief market towns of 
the Dekkan and that from the latter place was transported to 
Broach much common cloth, all kinds of muslins and mallow cloth, 
and other merchandise brought there locally along the coast. Some 
of the records of the &laharas of Kolhapur describe them not as 
tagara-nagara-vinirgata but as tagara-nagara-hhiipdlaka,* suggesting 
that Kolhapur itself maj'’ have been Tagara. 

No town has been so far found, situated about loo miles east 
or north-east of Paithan, bearing a name resembling Tagara, and 
which could have been a centre of the export of articles mentioned 
in the Periplus. Scholars therefore have made a number of con- 
jectures. Most probable among these seems to be the latest 
view of Fleet that ancient Tagara is the same as the town Ter, 
about 95 miles soxith-east of Paithan.* This identification presents 
no philological difficulties ; Tagara can become Ter, through the 
intermediate stage Tayara. In ancient times the roads from important 
towns on the eastern coasts converged towards Ter, and so it could 
well have l)een a depot for goods brought along the coast. Being 
in the centre of cotton growing districts, it must have been a centre 
of weaving industry and may have exported to Broach cotton cloth 
of various types. Its distance from Paithan is about 95 miles, and 
so it was at a distance of 10 days’ journey from that place in the first 
century A.D. The only serious flaw in this theory is that Ter is 
not to the north or north-east of Paithan as the Greek writers have 
stated, but to its south-east. It is quite possible that both Ptolemy 
and the author of the Periplus may have erred in giving the precise 
direction of Ter from Paithan. The expression Tagara-nagara- 
bhupslaka used of Marasimha of the Kolhapur Silahara* family need 
not go against this theory ; in the majority of ^ilahara records the 
expression used is T agar a-pura-vinir gala. Tagara therefore need not 
be necessarily in Silahara dominions. Yadavas called themselves 


* I. A., XIII, p. 366. 

• J.R.A.S., IV, p. 281. 


® Schoff, Periplus, p. 43. 

« J.R.A.S.. 1901, pp. 537fif. 
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Dvaravatl-puravaradhUas though their sway never extended to 
Dvarak53 

That Tagara was the home of the Silaharas is further proved 
by the Karakarida-chariu of Kanakamaramuni, recently published 
by Prof. Hiralai Jain.* This work, probably written in the iith 
century A.D., refers to a tradition to the effect that the caves near 
Dhdrasiva, about 10 miles north-east of Tagara or Ter, were 
cavated by two Vidyadhara brothers, Nila and Mahanila. The 
Silaharas, we have seen, claim to be descended from Vidyadharas. 
They rose into political prominence in western India towards the 
end of the 8th century A.D. The Dharasiva caves probably belong 
to the middle of the 7th century A.D.* It would therefore appear 
that for about a century and half before their rise in western India, 
the Silaharas were wielding some political influence in the territory 
round Ter. Some descendants of the family later left their home 
at Tagara to carve out principalities for themselves in western 
India. They are therefore naturally described as Tagara-pura- 
vinirgata or Tagara-nagara-bhupdlaka. The statement in the Kara- 
kanda-charitt that the Vidyadhara brothers, Nila and Mahanila, 
originally hailed from the southern slopes of the Himalayas seems 
to be more legendary than historical. Prof. Jain’s attempt* to con- 
nect the emigration of these brothers with the defeat of VidyS- 
dharas by Naravahanadatta, a Vatsa king of the 7th century B.C., 


* Other identifications proposed are the following. Bhagwanlal’s vdew' w'as 
that Tagara was a simplified form of Trigiri and he identified the place with Junnar 
in Poona district, situated on a plateau between three mountain peaks. Junnar 
like ancient Tagara was a great commercial centre and is situated 100 miles to the 
west, though not to the east or north-east of Paithan. Bhagwanlal assumed that the 
direction as given by the Greek authorities was wrong {I. A., XIII, p. 366). Kalyan 
however is the natural port for Junnar and it is not likely that any goods could 
have been exported to Broach from this place in ancient times. There is also no 
evidence to show that it bore the epithet of Trigiri. R. G. Bhandarkar’s view 
was that Tagara is to be identified with Dharur, 25 miles east of Paithan, while 
Yule held that it may have been Gulburga, 175 miles south-west of Paithan {I. A., 
XIII, p. 366). I'leet’s earlier view was that Tagara was to be identified with 
Kolhapur, one of the ^ilahara capitals. The earlier name of Kolhapur was Karavira, 
which denotes a flower variety, very much similar to the one indicated by the word 
Tagara. The titulary deity of the Silaharas belonged to the same city, and one of 
their records de.scribes them as Tagara-pura-hhiipalas. KoUiapur like ancient Tagara 
was an important trade centre {B.G., I, ii, p. 540 note). As against this identifica- 
tion it may be pointed out that phonetic resemblance is absent, both the dbtance 
and direction of Kolhapur from Paithan are at variance with those given by the 
Greek authorities and that goods could never have been sent to distant Broach 
for export from Kolhapur, .so many convenient ports being much nearer. 

^ See also Prof. Jain's article in A.B.O.R.I.. XVI, pp. i-ii. 

* Fergussoii and Burgess ; Cave Temples of India, n 404. 

‘ A.B.O.R.L, XVI, pp. 5-6. 
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described in the fourteenth lamhaka of the KcUhdsarits^ara is 
hardly convincing. 

Kamatak seems to have been the home province of the ^ilaharas. 
Goa and Ter which seem to have been their original places are situated 
in Kamatak. In our period south Konkan and the territories ruled 
over by the ^ilaharas were under the influence of the Canarese. 
Most of the names of the ministers even of the ^ilaharas of northern 
Konkan, e.g. Vintapaiyya, Naganaiyya, etc. show that they hailed 
from Kamatak, which must have been the home of their masters as 
well. It is possible to argue that Shelarwadi in Poona district may 
have been the home of the Silaharas as its name would indicate ; 
but it is possible that the name may as well have been due to a 
subsequent settlement of the 6ilahara relatives in that place. 

As regards the name of the dynasty, it has been variously 
spelled in the records as Silahara, ^Ilara, Siyalara, Selara, etc. 
Pritna facie it would appear that the first of these names was the original 
one from which the rest were derived. It is however equally probable 
that the original name was a Prakrit one like Selara, and that 
the change into Silahara was caused by the desire to Sanskritize it 
with a view to give it a meaning connected with the story of 
J imutavahana, from whom all the Silaharas claimed to be descended. 
Jimutavahana, according to the traditional story, offered himself as 
dhdra or food to the eagle king on the Hid fixed for the purpose in 
order to save the life of the serj^eiit Sahkhachuda ; descendants of 
this great man who had thus become dhdra on sild came to be known 
as SilahSras. Grammatically this derivation appears very curious ; 
the connection with Jimutavahana or the Vidyadharas could certain- 
ly have been shown in a much more intelligible manner than by 
adopting this curious expression, Silahara. The change into 
^ilahara seems to be due to the current tendency of the d\Tiasties of 
the period to connect themselves with Pauranic heroes, as is, for 
instance, shown by the claims of the Chalukj'^as, Pratiharas, and 
Rashjrakutas to the effect that they were de.scended from Haritarishi, 
Lakshmana and Krishna respectively. 

The ^ilaharas of South Konkan 
c. 765 A.D. to c. 1015 A.D. 

The history of this house, which ruled for about two hundred 
and fifty years, is known to us only from one coppe^late charter, 
and that too issued by the last ruler of the d5masty. This document 
is the Kharepatan plates of Rattaraja, issued in roo8 A.D.,^ to 
record the gift of some villages to god Avve^vara. Luckily for the 


* Ill, p. 292 . 
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historian, this charter gives not only a detailed genealogy of the 
ancestors of Rattaraja, but mentions in many cases their specific 
exploits, instead of indulging in unreal descriptions of imaginary 
victories. 

This document claims that the house was connected with 
the kings of Simhala. It has been shown above that very probably 
this island of Simhala was the island of Goa, rather than the island 
of Ceylon. In further support of this view it may be pointed out 
that the exploits of some of the early rulers of this house were 
connected with the restoration or defeat of some of the rulers of 
Chandrapur a near Goa. The founder of this house helped the 
Rashtrakutas in subduing Konkan ; this would appear natural if 
we assume that the family hailed from Goa. 

The names of ten rulers of this house are known to us from the 
Kharepatan grant of Rattaraja. It is not very probable that any 
more rulers belonged to this house, the first in the series was un- 
doubtedly the founder of the dynasty, and soon after the issue of 
the Kharepatan plates, the territor)^ of this Silahara branch passed 
under the control of the Later Chalukj-as. Only one definite date is 
known to us about this dynasty, viz. 1008 A.D., when we know 
from the Kharepatan plates that the last ruler Rattaraja was ruling. 
The date of the founder can be inferred from the fact that he was a 
feudatory of the Rashtrakuta emperor Krishna I, c. 758 to c. 773 
A.D. Allowing about 25 years for each reign, we get the following 
genealogical and chronological table for this dynasty ; — 

Sanaphulla, c. 765 to c. 795 A.D. 

'1 

Dhammira, c. 795 to c. 820 A.D. 

I 

Aivaparaia, c. 820 to c. 845 A.D. 

'I ' 

Avasara I, c. 845 to c. 870 A.D. 

_ .1 

Aditvavarman, c. 870 to c. 895 A.D. 

r 

Avasara II, c. 895 to c. 920 A.D. 

Indraraja, c. 920 to c. 945 A.D. 

I 

Bhima, c. 945 to c. 970 A.D. 

I 

Avasara III, c. 970 to c. 995 A.D. 


Rattaraja, c. 995 to c. 1020 A.D. (known 5'^ear, 1008 A.D.) 
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About the founder of the dynasty, the Kharepatan plates state 
that he had obtained the lordship over the territory between the 
Sahya mountain and the sea through the favour of Krishnaraja.* 
Allowing 25 years for each reign, we find the commencement of the 
reign of Sanaphulla will have to be placed at about 765 A.D. ; at 
this time Krishna I of the Rashtrakuta dynasty was engaged in 
consolidating and expanding the sway of his house. He had by this 
time succeeded in establishing his suzerainty over Konkan and it 
would appear that he was helped in this venture by Sanaphulla, who 
in return for his services was subsequently appointed to rule over the 
region as a feudatory of the imperial power. The descendants of 
Sanaphulla continued to be steadfastly loyal to the Rashtrakutas 
down to tlie downfall of the imperial house. 

Sanaphulla was succeeded by his son Dhammayira, who 
probably ruled from c. 795 to 820 A.D. With a view to fortify 
the position of his house he built a fort at V’^alipattana, a port on 
the western coast.* Valipattana continued to be an important sea 
port ; we find two of the ministers of Anantadeva of the Thana 
liouse hailing from it. 

Aiyaparaja, c. 820 to c. 845 

Aij'aparaja was the son of his predecessor Dhammayira. He 
is described as vijigishu, seems to have obtained a victory at 
Chandrapura, Chandor near Goa, over some local ruler.* 

Avasara I , c. 845 to c. 870 

Avsara was the son of Aiyaparaja. The copperplate simply states 
that he was a vanquisher of his enemies and an expert in Dharma- 
sastra. His reign does not seem to have been distinguished by any 
particular event. _ 

Adityavarmd, c. 870 to c. 895 

This king was the son of Avasara I. The grant states that he 
was as brilliant as the sun in his valour, his specific exploits being the 
help offered to the kings of Chandrapura and Chemulya. Chandra- 
pura, as observed already, is near modern Goa, and Chemulya is 
modern Chaul, a port about 30 miles to the south of Bombay. It 
would appear that the sphere of influence of the southern ^ilaharas 

^ Krishnarajaprasadavan, SamudratiraSaliyantade^asamsadanobhavat. 

— Kharepatan plates. 

• E.L, III, p. 294, 11. 8. 

V « Kharepatan plates. 
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had by this time extended over the whole of Konkan, from Goa to 
Bombay. The Thana ruler at this time was Taghu-Kapardin, who 
was a mere boy ; Adityavarman seems to have ojBFered help to the 
feudatory ruler at Chaul against the Thana house with a view to 
extend his sovereignty at the expense of Taghu-Kapardin. 

Avasara II, c. 895 to c. 920 

Avasara II was the son of Adityavarman and continued his 
father’s policy of supporting the rulers of Chandrapura and Chaul. 
The det^s about Avasara’s political relationship with these rulers 
are, however, not known. 

Indraraja, c. 920 to c. 945 

Indraraja was the son of Avasara II and the only statement 
made about him is that he was tydgabhogatisundarah. It would 
appear that he was not an ambitious ruler, and no event of political 
importance took place in his reign. 

Bhima, c. 945 to c. 970 

Bhima was the son of Indraraja. He was more ambitious 
than his father. Of him it is said that he was rdhuvadgrastachandra- 
mandcda ujvalah. This expression obviously contains a reference 
to Chandrapura politics. So long the ancestors of Bhima were 
helping the rulers of Chandrapura against their enemies ; Bhima 
reversed this policy and seems to have overpowered the ruler of that 
petty principality. At this time Kadamba ruler Shashthadeva or 
his son Chaturbhuja w'ere ruling at Chandrapura and struggling to 
become Mahamandalesvaras. Bhima opposed their ri.se, probably 
because they were hostile to his sovereign lord.* 

Avasara III, c. 970 to c. 995 

Avasara was the son of Bhima. No specific exploit is attri- 
buted to him in the Kharepatan plates. It would appear that he was 
a retired type of ruler. He lived in thrilling times when a number 
of the feudatories joined Taila II in overthrowing the Rishtrakuta 
empire. Avasara took no part in these movements and continued 
to be loyal to liis sovereign till the end. This may be inferred from 
the fact that his son gives the genealogy of the RSshtraku^a house 
even after its overthrow and when he was compelled to recognize 
the sovereignty of the Chalukyas. 


* Moraes, Kadambakttla, p. 168. 
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Rattaraja, c. 995 to c. 1020 ; known year, 1008 

Avasara III was succeeded by his son Rattaraja, whose copper- 
plate issued in 1008 A.D. is almost the sole source of our information 
about his house. Though the charter gives the genealogy of the 
Rashtrakuta house, no longer in existence, we find Rattaraja, 
acknowledging the imperial position of Taila II and Satyasraya. It 
is clear that he was reluctantly compelled to transfer his allegiance 
to the new house. 

The history of the house of Rattaraja, subsequent to the year 
1008 A.D., is not known. It would however appear that the career 
of this house came to an end within about 15 years from that date. 
From the Miraj plates of J agadekamalla* we learn that before 1024 
A.D. that ruler had killed the Chola king, annexed the territories of 
the lord of the seven Konkanas, and ^gun his campaign for the 
conquest of the north from his base at Kolhapur. The mention of 
the annexation of the seven Konkanas would indicate that either 
Rattaraja or his successor w^as completely overthrown by Jaga- 
dekamalla. The causes of this drastic treatment meted out to 
Rattaraja or his successor are not given but can be inferred. 
Rattaraja had recognized the Chalukya sovereignty against his will. 
It is not improbable that soon after the death of Satyasraj’a 
he may have declared independence. Satyasraya’s successor 
Vikramaditya w'as unable to punish this disloyalty. His younger 
brother Jayasimha w'as of a different mettle ; he inflicted a signal 
defeat on the Cholas, and while returning from the south defeated 
Rattaraja or his successor, and annexed his kingdom. Thus ended 
the career of this Silahara house, about 250 years after its foundation. 

Goa territory, Savantawadi State, and the district of Ratnagiri 
comprised the territories of this kingdom. Under some kings its 
sphere of influence came to be extended over a portion of Kolaba 
district, as would appear from the reference to their help given to 
the rulers of Chaul. The capital of their kingdom, however, is not 
named in their records. For some time it was ver>' probably Goa, later 
it may have been transferred to a more central place in the vicinity 
of Ratnagiri or Kharepatan. 

The Silaharas of Northern Konkan 
c. 800 A.D. to c. 1240 A.D. 

About five copperplates and six stone inscriptions belonging to 
this house have been published, and a dozen and half inscriptions 

^ Cf. Balvantam Cholam nirghdtya saptakonkanadhiivarandm san'asvam grihUvd 
uttaradigvijaydrtkam Kolhapura-samipasamdvasitavijayaskandkdvdre .... 7..^., VIII, 
p. x8. 
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referred to ; so its history can be given more fully than that of the 
Silaharas of Southern Konkan. The rulers of this house were the 
feudatories of the R^htrakutas till their overthrow in 973 A.D. 
The founder of this house, Kapardin, was a contemporary of the 
Rashtrakflta emperor Govinda III. He seems to have given active 
help to that emperor in his numerous wars, and was rewarded by 
the grant of the feudatory rulership over Northern Konkan. The 
capital of this house was at Thana. Puri, a fortified port or island 
was their subsidiary capital. This place cannot be satisfactorily 
identified as yet. 

The following is the genealogical and chronological table of this 
dynasty : — 

Kapardin I, ( . 800 to t . 825 A.D. 

PuUa^iakti, c, 825 to c, 850 A.D. ; known year, 843 A.D. 

Kapardin II, c. 850 to r. 880 A.D. ; known years, 853 and ^77 A.D. 

Vapj>nvana, c. 880 to 910 A.D. 

Jhafijha, c, 910 to c. 930 A.D. Goggi, r. 930 to c. 945 A.D. 

Vajjada I, r. 945 to c. 975 A.D. 

Aparajita, r. 975 to c. loio A.D. 


Arikesarin ulia> Kesideva, c. 
1015 to (. 1025 A.D. ; known 
year, 1017 A.D. 


Chittaraja, c. 1025 tor;. Nagarjuiia (did not rule). Mamuiutii. 1040 to c. 1070 

1040 A.D. j A.D. : known year, ic/xj A.D. 

Aiiantadeva or Anantapala, r. 1070 to c. ino A.D. ; known 
j year, 1095 A.D. 

Apararka 1 , c. 1 iio to r. 1140 A.D. ; known years, 1118, 1127^ 
1 129, and 1 1 38 A.D. 

Harapaladeva, c. 1140 to c. 1155; known years, 1149, 1150, 
: 1153 A.D. 

Mallikarjuna, c. ii;i; to c. 1170 A.D. ; known years, n>6 and 
j 1160 A.D. 

Aparaditya or Apararka II, c. 1 170 to c. 1 195 A.D. 

Ke6iraja II, c, 1195 to r. 1240 A.D. ; known years, 1203 and 
i 1238 A.D. 

I 

SomeSvara, c. 1240 to c. 1265 A.D. ; known years, 1249* 
1260 A.D. 

^ — Broken line indicates that the relationship between the two rulers is not known. 
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Kapardin I, c. 800 to c. 825 A.D. 

Kapardin, the founder of this house, is not known from any 
contemporary records. The Kharepatan plates of 1095 A.D. 
describe him as a daring hero like Sahasahka.‘ This may not be 
a merely conventional praise ; for he was the founder of the house 
and Northern Konkan over which his descendants ruled came to 
be known as Kavarikadvipa after him. We may safely conclude, 
although there is no evidence to prove tliis — that Kapardin was one 
of the most valuable lieutenants of the Rashtrakuta emperor 
Govinda III, who in recognition of his valour and assistance conferred 
upon liim the kingdom of Northern Konkan. Kanheri inscription, 
dated 843 A.D., no doubt states that Pullasakti, the son of 
Kapardin I, had obtained the lordship over Konkan through 
Amoghavarsha’s favour ; but the inscriptions of Kapardin II at 
that locality’ make a similar assertion about Kapardin II as well. 
These records show that it was the custom to represent every 
feudatory as having obtained his kingdom through his feudal lord. 
Amoghavarsha had simply renewed the lordship over Konkan of 
the successive Silahara rulers. The original grant was made by 
Govinda III to Kapardin I, the founder of the house. 


Pullasakti , c. 825 to c. 850 A.D. 

Pullasakti was the son of Kapardin. In one of the caves at 
Kanheri near Bombay we have an inscription of this ruler recording 
a grant given to the Buddhist monks living in the locality. This 
record de.scribes the contemporary Rashtrakuta emperor Amogha- 
varsha I as the feudal lord of Pullasakti. We know v'ery little about 
the achievements of this ruler, the account given of him in the 
Bhadan plates “ being quite conventional. 


Kapardin II, c. 850 to c. 880 A.D. 

Kapardin II was the son of Pullasakti and was named after his 
grandfather. He is often described as Laghu-Kapardin ; this is to 
distinguish him from his grandfather. It may be pointed out that 
the second Madhavarao of the Peshava house is described as dhdkate 
or laghu in Maratha history in order to distinguish him from his 
grandfather who bore the same name. The Thana plates of 
Arikesarin® assert that enemies feared Kapardin even in his childhood. 

* Cf. Srisdhasdnka iva sdhasikah, I. A., IX, p. 33. 

a IHd. 

* Asiatic Researches, Vol. I, p, 358. 
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It is not improbable that Kapardin ascended the throne in his 
infancy and therefore came to be termed laghu or small. 

Two records of the time of this ruler have come to light in 
Kanheri caves, but they supply very little poHtical information. We 
simply learn from them that Kapardin was a feudatory of Amogha 
varsha I. The donations mentioned in these inscriptions were in 
favour of the Buddhist monks residing in the caves. We have seen 
before (pp. 17-18) that the sphere of influence of the Silaharas of S. 
Konkan had extended at this time to Chaul near Bombay. This 
must have been at the cost of Baghu Kapardin. 

V appuvana, c. 880 to c. 910 A.D. 

Vappuvana was the son of Kapardin II. Copperplates give 
very little information about him ; probably he was not an able or 
ambitious ruler. 

Jhaiijha, c. 910 to c. 930 A.D. 

Vappuvana was succeeded by his eldest son Jhaiijha. The 
conjectural period of his reign is confirmed by the statement of 
Al-Masudi that Samur or Chaul was being ruled in c. 916 A.D. by a 
king named Jhaiijha. From the Kharepatan plates we learn that 
he had built 12 6iva temples ; probably he was a devout vSaivite. 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s suggestion that one of his daughters, 
Basthiyavha b}^ name, was married to Bhillama II, of the Yadava 
house of Chandor * cannot be accepted, because the latter ruler ruled 
about sixty years later than the time of Jhanjha. His Sangammer 
plates were issued in 1000 A.D.* 

Goggiraja, c. 930 to c. 945 A.D. 

Jhaiijha seems to have left behind him no issue ; the gadi after 
his death went to his j'^ounger brother Goggiraja. Nothing definite 
is known about this ruler ; the Kharepatan plates compare his valour 
to that of Bhishma or Drona but mention no specific exploit.* 

Vajjada I, c. 945 to c. 975 A.D. 

Vajjada was the son of Goggi. No information whatever is 
supplied about this ruler in the records of the d>Tiasty. The 
Rashtraku^a empire was overthrown during his reign, but both 
this ruler and his son continued to be loyal to their emperors. 


^ B.G., I, ii, pp. 232-3. 2 E.I., II, p. 212. 

2 Kharepatan plates, 1095 A.D. ; I.A., IX, p. 33. 
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AparSjita Mriganka, c. 975 to c. 1010 A.D. 

Aparajita was the son of his predecessor. His Bhadan copper- 
plate grant issued in 997 A.D. shows that he was the ruler of the 
whole of Konkan 1400, which probably comprised Thana and Kolaba 
districts. 

In the Bhadan plates we find Aparajita regretfully referring 
to the overthrow of the Rashtrakutas but not acknowledging 
the overlordship of the Chalukyas as late as 997 A.D. We 
however find him contenting himself with the feudatory title 
‘ Samantadhipati’ . Kharepatan plates of Anatadeva, issued in 
1095 A.D., supply more information about this ruler ; a verse in that 
record informs us that Aparajita had helped a ruler named Goma, 
enabled king Aiyapadeva to retain his kingdom and granted pro- 
tection to fong Bhillama.* The kings referred to in this verse 
are yet to be definitely identified ; but one of them was, as 
Prof. Mirashi has recently suggested,* probably the contemporary 
Naga chief in Bastar State. For the N avasdhasdnka-charit of 
Padmagupta informs us that this Naga chief invoked the help of 
the Paramara king Sindhuraja and that the latter was assisted 
in this expedition by a king of the Vidyadharas. The ^ilaharas 
claimed themselves to be descendants of Vidyadhara Jimutavahana ; 
it is therefore probable that Aparajita offered help to Sindhuraja 
in his expedition to Bastar. He was reluctant to recognize the 
Chalukya supremacy ; the best way to avoid its recognition was to 
secure the alliance of the Paramaras, who were the most inveterate 
enemies of the Chalukyas. 

Aparajita had so far studiously refrained from recognizing the 
overlordship of the Chalukyas, and was engaged in strengthening his 
position by alliances with and assistance to a number of his neighbours. 
It would appear that it was his intention to assume the imperial 
role. Satyasraya, the successor of Taila II, was engaged in a sangui- 
nary war with the Cholas in the opening years of liis reign, and 
Aparajita probably declared himself an emperor taking advantage 
of Satyasraya’s pre-occupations. Whether he actually did so or 
not, we find Satyasraya launching an attack against Aparajita 
soon after the retirement of the Cholas. Silahara documents do 
not refer to this invasion probably because Aparajita was defeated in 


' Yena svagatamagataya vihitam Gomaya nanavidliaiii 
Yenaivaiyapadevanamni chalitam rajyaih sthirani karitaiii 
Bliillamammamanambudhakshitibhiitam dattancha yenabhayath 
Bhillama is very probably Bhillama 11 of the Yadava family who was a con- 
temporary of Aparajita. The third line is corrupt. 

2 LA., LXII, pp. I02ff. 
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it. The Canarese poet Ranna claims that his patron Satyjiiraya had 
routed the Lord of Konkan and extended his kingdom as far as the 
sea. Aparajita fled to his sea capital, Puri. Ranna describes his 
plight graphically : ‘ Hemmed in by ocean on one side and the sea 
of Satyasraya’s army on the other.’ Aparajita trembled like an 
insect on a stick, both the ends of which were on fire.* Ranna may 
have quite probably exaggerated the achievements of his patron, 
but we need not doubt that Aparajita was defeated. Satyasraya is 
said to have burnt Amsunagara in Konkan and taken an indemnity 
of twenty-one elephants from the vanquished ruler. The small 
amount of indemnity may suggest that Aparajita's defeat was not a 
crushing one. Its time was c. 1005 A.D. Aparajita did not long 
survive this humiliation and died in c. 1010 A.D. 

Vajjada II, c. 1010 to c. 1015 A.D. 

Aparajita had two sons, Vajjada and Arikesarin. The language 
used in the Bhandup plates to describe the succession after the death 
of Aparajita is ambiguous and lends colour to the view that 
Arikesarin alis Kesiraja may have been the elder of the two brothers, 
cf. : — 

TasmddahhudV ajjadadevandmd tato’ grajas&nKeiirdjaicha. 
Prima facie, this line would suggest that KeSiraja was the elder 
brother, and that he ascended the throne after his younger brother 
Vajjada. And since the latter’s reign was a short one, it is possible 
to assume that after the death of Aparajita, there was a war of 
succession due to his younger son Vajjada usurping the throne, and 
that he was soon ousted by the legitimate heir to the throne, 
Arikesarin, before 1016 A.D. as proved by his Thana plates. In an 
interesting paper Prof. Mirashi has recently suggested that the cause 
of the invasion of Aparanta by Sindhuraja must be to help the 
legitimate heir to the throne, whose father had sent him help in 
his campaign in Bastar.® 

A careful analysis of all the available records, however, shows, 
that there was no war of succession. It is no doubt true that the 
word agraja in the above passage from the Bhadan plates goes more 
naturally with Kesiraja than with Vajjada ; but we have to admit 
that it is equally possible, though rather unnatural, to construe it 
with Vajjada. That this rather forced construction has to be 
accepted here follows from the testimony of other SilthSra records. 
Thana plates of Kesiraja himself, issued in 1016 A.D., i.e. within 
a very short time of the alleged war of succession, contain an eulogfy 


* Quoted in I. A., XL, p. 41. 


® LA., LXII, p. 102. 
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of Vajjada and state that Arikesarin was the younger brother. 
After eulogising Vajjada in v. 15, the record states in v. 16, ‘ then 
was horn his brother prince Arikesarin . . . The testimony of this 
contemporary document is confirmed by the Kharepatan plates of 
Anantadeva * and the Vadavalli plates of Apararka I.* 

In the light of the evidence of the other documents of the 
dynasty, we have therefore to construe the word agraja in the above 
verse of the Bhandup plates with Vajjada and pronounce him to be 
the elder brother, as the plates of his younger brother themselves 
admit. Further if there was a war of succession between the two 
brothers, one would hardly have expected Arikesarin to have 
praised the rebel brother in his Thana plates issued in 1016 A.D., 
when the echoes of the alleged war of succession must have been 
still resounding the air.* 

The view that Sindhuraja’s intervention in Konkan was to 
enthrone the legitimate heir Arikesarin has also no evidence in its 
support. The N avasdhasdhkacharit refers to Sindhuraja’s victory 
in Konkan in a most casual and conventional manner.* A reading 
of the verse in question shows that it could not have been any very 
important affair, supposing of course that the verse chronicles a 
real incident. At any rate it does not refer to any war of succession, 
necessitating the championing of the cause of Arikesarin by 
Sindhuraja. 

It may be further pointed out that if Arikesarin had realty to 
oust his younger brother Vajjada before he could ascend the throne, 
he would have after his accession taken steps to see that the succes- 
sion did not pass to his rebel brother’s son after his death. As it is, 
Arikesarin was succeeded by Vajjada’s son. In favour of the view 
that Vajjada was the elder brother, it may be pointed out that it 


* Ibid., IX, p. 33. 

- J.B.B.R.A.S., XXI, p. 508. The original text of the Thana plate verse is 
unfortunately not available, but to judge from the translation, it would appear 
that the verse appearing there was identical with the one appearing in the 
Kharepatan and Vadavalli plates. 

* Cf. — ‘ His son was named Vajjadadeva, a gem on the forehead of monarchs, 

eminently skilled in morality ; whose deep thoughts (?), all people clad in horrid 
armour (?) praise evenito this day '. The verse, hereby attempted to be translated, 
seems to be identical with the following verse of the Kharepatan plates, (I. A., IX, 
P-34):— ^ 

*nni! 1 







t: I 


* Uditeira vairitimiradruhabhitastava natha vikramamayiikhamalina 
Gamital^ prabhavalayai&nyatam jhafityaparantaparthiva-vadhflmukhendavh, 
X. 19. 
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is usually the eldest grandson that is named after the grandfather ; 
Vajjada II, the grandson of Vajjada I, may therefore be presumed 
to be the eldest son of Aparajita. 

The reign of Vajjada was a short one. We know of no political 
events in it from the ^ilahara records. An inscription from Hangal 
states * that Kundaladevi, a queen of the Kadamba king Chhattadeva, 
was the daughter of king Vachayya of Th^i, i.e. Thana. The approxi- 
mate time of the rule of Chhattadeva is c. 980 to c. 1031 A.D. It is 
therefore quite probable that Vachayya is the same of Vajjada 
and that he had given his daughter in marriage to Chhattadeva. 
The marriage may have taken place before the accession of Vajjada. 

Arikesarin, c. 1015 to c. 1025 A.D. 

Arikesarin, as shown above, was the younger brother of Vajjada. 
He was at the helm of the Silahara kingdom from c. 1015 to c. 1025 
A.D. ; but it is not clear whether he was a regent at this time for 
his young nephew Chhittaraja or whether he was ruling as a king. 
In favour of the former view it may be pointed out that Bhandup 
plates observe that Chhittaraja brought glory to his family even 
when a mere baby.* It is clear that Chhittaraja’s father Vajjada 
died early in his life ; his son therefore must have been too young to 
rule in c. 1015 A.D. Arikesarin may have stepped in as a regent. 
On the other hand it is equally probablj’^ that Arikesarin may have 
assumed the full regal title and died in c. 1025 A.D. and that the 
succession may have devolved upon his nephew because he had 
no son. 

The period of the reign or regency of Arikesarin was a very 
troubled one. He was no doubt an experienced general as he had 
won some victories during his father’s lifetime.* But the odds 
against him were very heavy, and the political situation was very 
complex. His father had recognized the sovereignty of the 
Chalukyas, but that did not put an end to his troubles. The open 
recognition of the Chalukya sovereignty exasperated the Paramara 
ruler Bhoja, who was an inveterate enemy of the Chalukyas. He 
could not forget that Aparajita had worked as a friendly ally of his 
father Sindhuraja, and he regarded the acknowledgement of the 
Chalukya sovereignty by the Silaharas as an act of treachery, deserv- 
ing a condign punishment. He therefore invaded Northern Konkan, 
and two of his records claim that he had conquered Konkan before 

1 E.I., XV, p. 333- 

^ Silaravaiiiso sisuna’pi yena nitah paraunnatiinunnatena. 

* vSee Kharepatan plates, LA., IX, p. 33 . 
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September 1020 A.D.* Probably Arikesarin was compelled to 
recognize Paramara suzerainty and allowed to rule. The position 
of Arikesarin was a very pitiable one ; whatever the course he might 
adopt he was sure to offend one of his two powerful neighbours. 
The Chalukya king Jayasimha III was determined not to lose any 
territories to the Paramaras ; his Miraj plates dated 1024 A.D. 
show that he had already conquered by that time Southern Maratha 
Country and South Konkan and was about to start for the con- 
quest of northern territories. Whether he compelled Arikesarin or 
Chhittaraja to change allegiance we do not know. 

Chhittaraja, c. 1025 to c. 1040 A.D. 

Chhittaraja succeeded his uncle some time before 1026 A.D., 
the date of his Bhandup plates. The prospects for the Silaharas 
continued to be gloomy. The danger this time was neither from 
the Paramaras nor from the Chalukyas but from the Kadambas 
of Goa. The ^ilaharas of South Konkan had succumbed by this 
time to the attack of the Chalukyas. The latter however made no 
effective arrangements to retain South Konkan and we find Kadamba 
king Shashtadeva II claiming the conquest both of Southern and 
Northern Konkan.® Southern Konkan was annexed by the Kadam- 
bas and Northern Konkan seems to have been restored to 
Chhittaraja on his consenting to acknowledge the Kadamba 
supremacy. The conquest of Northern Konkan by the Kadambas 
was facilitated by an earlier attack on Tirana by king Gonka of the 
Silahara house at Kolhapur. The latter calls himself the lord of 
Konkana, and the Koukana here referred to was probably not 
merely Southern Konkana. Ddyddaiyasana, referred to as 
facilitating the conquest of Konkan by the enemies in the Kharepatan 
plates of Anantadeva was very probable at war between the Silahara 
houses of Tirana atrd Kolhapur, which had taken place at about this 
time.* 


^ Baiiswara plates, dated 3-1-1020 were issued at Konkanvijayaparvani, 
E.I., XI, p. 182 ; Betnia plates were issued in September of the same year 
Konkanagrahanavijayaparvani, E.I., XVIII, p. 320. 

* I. A., VIII, p. 18. Prof. Mirashi has recently suggested {I. A., hXII, p. 107) 
that Bhoja’s invasion of Konkan may be due to oust Chhittaraja and place a son of 
Arikesarin, who was his father’s friend, upon the throne. He thinks that Bhoia 
succeeded in doing this but his nominee was ousted by Jayasiinha who ultimately 
succeeded in putting Chhittaraja on the throne. There is no evidence to support 
this conjecture. 

* Narendra inscription A, E.I., XIII, p. 316. 

* It may not impossibly refer to a war of succession between Mummuni and 
Chhittar§jadeva or his son. 
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The end of the reign of Chhittaraja may be conjecturally placed 
in c. 1040. In spite of the adverse political circumstances, Chhitta- 
raja managed to erect the beautifvil Siva temple at Ambaranatha 
near Kalyan. 

Two brothers of Chhittaraja are mentioned, Nagarjuna and 
Mummum. Of these Nagarjuna was the elder, but he seems to have 
died before Chhittaraja. His succession is vaguely referred to only 
in the Vadavalh plates of his grandson, Apararka I.‘ But since other 
documents of the dynasty do not describe his accession, we may safely 
conclude that he is referred to as a king in the Vadavalli plates, 
simply because they were issued by his grandson. 

Mummuni or Marhvani, c. 1040 to c. 1070 A.D. 

Mummum was a younger brother of Chhittaraja. During his 
time there was no Paramara danger, because the Paramara house 
was for a time completely overpowered by its enemies. The 
Kadambas of Goa were however getting very powerful, and Mummuni 
found it necessary and prudent to form a matrimonial alliance with 
them. About the Kadamba ruler Chhathadeva, Narendra inscrip- 
tion says, ‘ When the exalted valour of Chhathadeva in his sport 
upon the ocean reached Mummuri of famous Thaneyaka, hearing 
of it, he came into his presence, saw him, led him to his palace, 
and displayed intense affection, and he bestowed upon him his 
daughter with much pomp and gave five lakhs of gold.* 

The Ambaranatha temple near Kalyan which was built towards 
the beginning of the nth century, seems to have been repaired in the 
reign of this ruler.* 

Anantadeva, c. 1070 to c. 1110 A. D. 

Apparently Chhittaraja and Mummuni both died issueless, for 
we find the succession passing on to Anantadeva, a son of their 
brother Nagarjuna. Anantadeva, who is also spelled as Anantapala, 
was an able and ambitious ruler. His Kharepatan plates claim that 
those enemies of his house, who, taking advantage of a civil war, had 
devastated the land of Konkana, were completely routed out by him.* 
The enemies here referred to must be the Kadambas ; Kadamba 
ruler Guhalla II seems to have been expelled from Konkan by 
Anantadeva. He took the title of Paichimasamudrddhipati and 
claims to be the ruler of the whole of Konkan.* His overlordship 


^ J.B.B.R.A .S., XXI, p. 508. ® Narendra inscription, E.I., XIII, p. 310. 

* J.B. B^R.A.S., XII, p. 3_89. « LA., IX, p. 33. 

® Cf. m nff l I 1 Ibid., p. 35. 
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over Southern Konkan is also suggested by the fact that two of 
his ministers referred to in the Kharepatan plates hailed from 
Vahpattana in South Konkan. 

The precise nature of the family strife {daydda-vairi-vyasana) 
referred to in the Kharepatan plates cannot be at present ascertained. 
It may refer to a war of succession between Mummuni and one or 
both of his brothers or their sons. Or it may refer to a war with the 
^ilaharas of Kolhapur. King Gohka of Kolhapur Silahara line 
[c. 1020-1050 A.D.) is described in one of his grandson's record as 
the lord of Konkana.* Konkan may have included Northern Konkan 
also, which may have been occupied for a time by Gohka, rendering 
its rulers weak and making them easy targets for the Kadambas. 
The second alternative seems to be more probable. 

Guhalla III and Vijayaditya were the Kadamba rulers who 
were Anantadeva’s contemporaries. They seem to have been 
defeated by him. Anantadeva’s reign probably continued to c. mo 
A.D. 

Apardrka I, c. iiio to c. 1140 A.D. 

It was at one time believed that there was a break in the 
^ilahara line after Anantadeva's death, which was followed by an 
interregnum of about 40 years, during which time Northern Konkan 
was annexed and directly administered by the Kadamba ruler 
Jayakesin II.* Evidence now available shows that there is no break 
in the ^ilahara genealogy after Anantadeva. The Vadavalli plates 
of Apararka I show that Anantadeva was succeeded by his son 
Apararka I. His known dates are 1118-19, 1127-28,* 1129-30* A.D. 
and 1138-39 A.D. We find him issuing land; grants in these years 
without any reference to the Kadambas. It is therefore clear that 
Konkan was not under the direct administration of the Kadambas 
during this period. In 1118-19 we find a minister of Apararka 
making a grant of a property in Thana for the Somanatha temple in 
Prabhasa. In 1127-28, we find Apararka himself giving two villages 
in Thana district. In 1138-39 we see the king making a grant for 
the spiritual benefit of his mother Eilavati.* It is therefore clear 
that Konkan was not annexed to the Kadamba dominions during 
all these years. 

Kadamba ruler Jayakesin II of Goa (c. 1104 to c. 1147-48), who 
was a contemporary of Apararka I, was a very able and ambitious 


‘ J.R.A.S., IV, p. 281. 

* B.G., I, ii, p. 544. 8 A.B.O.R.I.. V, p. 169. 

* J.B.B.R.A.S., XXI, pp. 506-16. ® Festgabeder Dr. Jacobi, 'pp. 189-93. 

* Referred to in n. 2, p. 19 of B.G., I, ii, p. 19. This stone is now in the Prince 

of Wales Museum, Bombay. 
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king. His Narendra inscription, dated 1125 A.D., claims that 
he had completely subjugated both Southern and Northern 
Konkans.^ This claim on his behalf has to be conceded, for it is 
admitted in a grant of Apararka himself. His Vadavalli plates issued 
in 1127-28 A.D., describe the terrible calamity that had befallen 
his house soon after his succession. The style here is very graphic 
and reminds us of the language of the Bhitari pillar inscription of 
Skandagupta. The record states that a demon named Chhittuka 
had invaded the kingdom, the feudatories had sided with him, 
dharma had disappeared, elders had died, prosperity had fled, 
subjects had become exhausted, and the nation had sunk. There 
was none to help him ; all alone, with the help of a single horse and 
sword, Apararka straight way plunged into the battlefield and so 
harassed the enemy that he could neither fight nor flee. We are 
told that eventually the enemy abandoned the battlefield and took 
refuge with the Mlechchhas.* 

The ‘ demon ’ Chhittuka, who had reduced the fortunes of the 
Silaharas to this condition, can be no other than the Kadamba 
ruler Jayakesin II, who we have just seen, claims to have conquered 
both Southern and Northern Konkan. The real founder of the Goa 
Kadamba house was king Shashthadeva, who is also called Chhatta, 
Chhattala, or Chhattaya in the Kadamba records.* It may be 
that Jayakesin is called Chhittuka because he was a descendant of 
Chhattadeva. His sons Permadideva and Vijayaditya had the 
epithets of Sivachitta and Vishnuchitta. It is possible that he too 
may have had a -ending epithet, which may have induced the 


» XIII, p. 316. 

2 J.B.B.R.A.S..yi'Kl, p. 508. 

Cf. 1 

?nT: n 

5^ fwi I 

if® n 1 
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It is difficult to conjecture about the identity of the Mlechchha king, to whose 
protection the Kadamba ruler is said to have fled. 

® B.G., I, ii, p. 567. 
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Silahara secretariate to describe him as Chhittukasura. Whatever 
the reason may have been for so naming him, there can be no doubt 
that the enemy of Apararka, who had reduced him to this condition, 
was none other than J ayakesin II. There is no doubt that for some 
time he had succeeded in annexing Northern Konkan and ousting 
Apararka. 

Kadamba rule over Northern Konkan came to an end soon after 
the date of the Narendra inscription. Another inscription of 
J ayakesin from the same district issued only five months later, does 
not include Kavarikadvipa or Northern Konkan within his dominions. ‘ 
That this omission is not accidental would become clear when we 
consider the testimony of the Vadavalli plates of Apararka. These 
plates were issued only two years later than the time of the Narendra 
inscription of Jayakesin II, and describe in glowing terms, as we 
have seen already, the victory of Apararka over the ‘demon Chhittuka.' 
We may therefore conclude that the turning battle in the Silahara- 
Kadamba war was fought in 1126 A.D. As a result of this victory 
Apararka ceased to be a Kadamba feudatory and regained most of 
his hereditary possessions. 

Apararka now began to establish his own diplomatic connections 
with other political powers. That he had his own ambassadors in 
the court of most of his neighbours may be taken for granted, 
for we find him sending an embassy even to distant Kashmir. The 
evidence for the Kashmir embassy is obtained from a rather unique 
source. In his ^nkanthacharit we find its author Maiikha describing 
a learned assembly assembled in the house of his brother Alahkara, 
(a minister of king Jayasiriiha of Kashmir 1128-1150 A.D.), to which 
he presented his work for a review. Among the members of this 
assembly figures Tejahkantha, who is described as an ambassador 
of king Aparaditya of Kuhkana, who had defeated his opponents in a 
^astrdrtha held at ^urparaka or Sopara, when halting there while 
on his way to Kashmir.* Apararka, who had sent this embassy to 
Kashmir cannot be Apararka II. The latter king ruled over Konkan 
between c. 1170 and c. 1195 A.D. ; the ^nkanthacharit was written 
during the hfetime of Jayasiriiha, who died in 1150 A.D., and another 
member of the learned assembly was Suhala, an ambassador of king 


^ Referred to by Fleet, B,G., I, ii, p. 568, no. 6. 

2 Cf. 

V achobhimunude dantadyuti^ rikhan dapan dubhih 
Vadinam vadadarposhma yena Surparakadhvasu 
Yam ^rimadAparaditya iti dutaprasiddhaye 
Prajighaya ghanashlaghah Kashmiran Kunkane^varah. 

Canto, XXV, w, 109-10. 
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Govindachandra of Kanauj,^ whose death took place in c. 1155 A.D. 
It is clear that an ambassador of Apararka II could not have been a 
contemporary of king Jayasimha of Kashmir, of his minister 
Alankara, of the latter’s brother Mahkha, and of king Govinda- 
chandra of Kanauj. 

The colophon of Apararka-Uka on Y djnavalkya-smriti states 
that it was composed by Aparaditya, a Silahara king, bom in the 
family of Jimutavahana, belonging to the Vidyadhara stock.* Mr. 
Kane has shown how the internal evidence shows that the author 
of this commentary must have flourished between the time of 
Vijnanesvara (c. 1100 A.D.) and that of Devanabhatta (c. 1225 A.D.). 
It is therefore clear that the author of the commentary is to be 
identified either with Aparaditya I (c. 1110-1140 A.D.) or with 
Aparaditya II (c. 1170 to c. 1195 A.D.), both of whom are described 
in their records as sprung from the family of Jimutavahana of 
Vidyadhara stock. The fact that Apararka’s commentary on 
Ydjnavalkya-smriti continues to be the standard law-book used by 
the Pandits of Kashmir and that the work shows some familiarity with 
that country would support the view that the book was composed 
by Apararka I, and was introduced in Kashmir by Tejahkantha 
at the time of his embassy.® 

Whether Aparaditya was himself the author, or whether the 
commentary was attributed to him by its author, who may have 
been a protege of his, is a question that is difficult to answer. 
Aparaditya had his hands fuU with political and miUtary affairs 
practically for the greater part of his reign, and he was famous as a 
general and soldier. His VadavaUi plates however show that he was 
a man of culture and took keen interest in music.* This verse does 
not refer to his studies in Dharmasastra, but that may be due to his 
having undertaken that line in the latter half of his reign when he 
had a relatively peaceful time. Of course we cannot altogether 


1 Cf. 

Anyassa Suhalastena tatoVandyata Panditah 
Duto Govindachandrasya Kanyakubjasya bhubhjah. 

Canto, XXV, 102. 

* Cf. ; — Iti srividyadharavarfisaprabhava-^riSilahara-narendra- 

Jimutavahananvya-srimadAparadityavirachite Yajnavalkiyadharma- 
sastranibandhe prayakhittadhyayastritiyah . 

® The references to Kashmir were originally marginal notes on the copies of 
the members of Kashmir embassy, which were later incorporated in the text. See, 
Kane, History of Dharmasastra Literature, pp, 353-54. 

* Cf. : — Dhairyaudaryavivekavikramavidhirgambhiryamudrambudhih 

Saubhagyaikanidhih prasiddhavilasatsahgitavidyanidhih 
Sastranam sagunarjunapratinidhirjiyatsahasram samah 
Sa ^rimanAparajito niravadhi^auryena satsannidhih. 
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rule out the possibility of a protege of Apararka having fathered 
his work on his patron, since the Vadavalh plates, which proceed to 
describe his cultural achievements are silent about his studies and 
literary achievements in the field of Dharmasastra. 

Harapaladeva, c. 1140 to c. 1155 A.D. 

Apararka I was succeeded by Harapaladeva. His relation- 
ship with his predecessor is not known at present. Bombay 
Gazetteer refers to three inscriptions of this ruler hading from 
Thana district and dated 1149, 1150, and 1153 A.D.^ These 
inscriptions have not been unfortunately published as yet ; at present 
it is- even difficult to trace the stones on which they are inscribed. 
If these stones are discovered and the inscriptions published, we 
might know sometliing about the reign of this ruler, the events of 
which are at present shrowded in myster3^ 

P.S. — Recently I was able to trace the stone inscription from 
Agashi in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. Its date is Saka 
year 1078, Margasirsha Buddha I, corresponding to 22nd of November, 
1150. In this year 6ri Vesupadavala, Sri Lakshmana Prabu, 
and Sri Padm^ivaraula were his ministers. 

Mallikdrjuna, c. 1155 to 1170 A.D. ; known dates, 1157 and 1160 A.D. 

This ruler is known from two inscriptions, both of them still 
unpublished and merely referred to in the Bombay’ Gazetteer.* 
Out of these two inscriptions I was able to trace the Chiplun stone 
inscription in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. The where- 
abouts of the Bassein inscription are still unknown. The date of 
the Chiplun stone inscription is Pausha vadya 14, Monday, of the 
Saka 3’ear 1079 and corresponds with the 2nd of December 1157 
A.D. The inscription is now considerabh' damaged, but we can 
find out from it the name of Mallikarjuna’s Foreign Minister ; it 
was Prabhakara Nayaka. The Bassein stone inscription is dated, 
according to Dr. Bhagwanlal, 1160 A.D. 

Malhkarjuna’s relationship with his predecessor Harapaladeva 
is not disclosed by his records. According to the Kumar apdlacharit * 
Mahananda was the father of Mallikarjuna and ^atanandapura, 
surrounded on aU sides by the sea, was his capital. Satanandapura 
is obviously Puri, mentioned in Silahara records. Mahananda’s 
relationship with HarapMadeva or Apararka is not known. He 
may perhaps have been a brother of the former. 


^ B.G., I, ii, p. 19, note No. 3. 
* Canto, VI, 65-70. 


* B.G., I, ii, p. 19. 
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The Kadambas were at this time engaged in a bitter struggle 
with the Hoysalas, and so Mallikarjuna had no fear from the southern 
side. His Prince of Wales Museum inscription, hailing from Chiplun, 
shows that he was ruhng over Ratnagiri district as well till the end 
of his reign. MaUikarjuna, however could not long enjoy his kingdom 
in peace. His northern neighbour, Chaulukya Kumarapala of 
Gujarat, was an ambitious ruler, and pretending to be offended by 
a pretentious title taken by Malhkarjuna, he invaded his dominions. 
The Kumarapalacharit gives us a detailed, though perhaps a partial 
description of this war.‘ Kumarapala’s general, Ambada, was at 
first heavily defeated by Mallikarjuna near Naosari. KumarapMa, 
however, sent further reinforcements to his general and in the second 
battle Mallikarjuna was defeated and slain. The Kumarapalacharit 
includes Konkana among the provinces ruled over by KumarapMa ; 
it would seem probable that the successor of Mallikarjuna was 
compelled to recognize the suzerainty of the conqueror for some time. 

Aparaditya II, c. 1170 to c. 1195 A.D. 

Aparaditya’s relationship with his predecessor Mallikarjuna 
is not known at present ; he may have been his son or nephew. 
His Parel inscription describes him as Mahdrdjddhirdja-Kohkana- 
chakravarti} It would therefore appear that soon after his accession, 
he overthrew the Chaulukya yoke. The Kalyani Chalukyas had 
ceased to be any power of importance by this time and could not 
forbid the assumption of imperial titles by an erstwhile feudatory 
of theirs. Nothing definite is at present known about the reign 
of this ruler. His Parel inscription is dated 1187 A.D. ; we may 
presume that he died within about a decade of that event. 

Ketirdja, c. 1195 to c. 1240 A.D. 

The Bombay Gazetteer refers to two unpublished inscriptions 
of this ruler, one dated 1203 and the other 1238 A.D.* From the 
latter inscription we learn that Kesiraja was the son of his predecessor 
Aparaditya II. It is clear that this ruler enjoyed a long reign of 
about 45 years. He could not however long preserve the independent 
status won by his father. During his reign, the Yadavas of Devagiri 
were rapidly extending their power over the Deccan and Karnatak, 
and Kesiraja must have been compelled by them to recognize their 
suzerainty. Probably his kingdom too must have diminished in 
size. 


* Ibid., canto, VI, 41-72. 

* Vol. I, ii, p. 20, n. 3. 


* I.B.B.R.A.S.. XII, p. 333. 
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SomeSvara, c. 1240 to c. 1265. 

The Bombay Gazetteer refers to two stone inscriptions of this 
ruler which have not yet been published, and which it is not now 
easy to trace.' One of them is dated 1259 the other 1260 

A.D. They record grants of land in Thana district, but do not 
specify the grantor’s relationship with Kesiraja. But probably 
he was a son of Kesiraja (or Kesideva). 

We find no ^ilahara inscriptions subsequent to the time of 
Somesvara. Hemadri, on the other hand, states that the Yadava 
ruler Mahadeva defeated and killed a king of Konkan named Soma.* 
It would therefore appear that Somesvara was the last ruler of the 
Thana house and that after his death his kingdom was annexed by 
the Yadavas of Devagiri, and governed through their own governors. 
1260 A.D. is the last known date of Somesvara ; in 1273 A.D. 
we find a Yadava governor ruling over the kingdom of the Silaharas.® 
The extinction of the Silahara power may therefore be dated c. 1265 
A.D. 

From Hemadri we learn that Mahadeva invaded Konkan with 
a large army strong in elephants. Somesvara was signally defeated 
on land and took resort to his ships. Mahadeva attacked him with 
a naval squadron, and in this naval engagement, Somesvara seems to 
have been drowned. For, Hemadri says that Soma preferred drowning 
because he thought that the submarine fire would be much less harm- 
ful than the fire of Mahadeva’s wrath.* 

Some Virgal stones near Borivalli railway station (near Bombay) 
commemorate the deaths of heroes, who fell in some action carried 
out upon land and sea. Some of the stones show the land battle in 
which elephants took part ; while others depict the lines of vessels 
propelled by oars, both in advance upon the enemy and the melee 
itself. Since Mahadeva’s force was strong in elephants, and since 
the stone from the sculptures upon it appears to belong to the 12th 
or 13th century A.D., it is quite possible, as Cousens has suggested, 
that these stones may be commemorating the heroes who fell in 
the battle between Somesvara and Mahadeva.® 

The kingdom of the ^ilaharas of Thana included Northern 
Konkan, i.e. southern portion of Surat district and the districts 


* Ibid., p. 21, n. I. 

* Cf. ; — Sardham jananya saha jivitena Some^varasyapi jahara rajyam, v. 49, 
Rajapra^asti, Chaturvargachintdnatti. 

» J.R.A.S. V. p. 178. 

* Btatpratapo bahirambara^raurvontarepyasti kutah prayami 

chiram vimrisyeti yadiyavairi Someivaro va^vameva yatah. v. 18, ibid. 

* Cousens, Medieval Architecture of the Dakkan, p. 21 and PI. XV. 
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of Thana, Alibag, and Ratnagiri. The last mentioned district came 
under this house sometime after the extinction of the 6ilaharas of 
Southern Konkan, Documents of their contemporaries describe 
the Northern Silaharas as rulers of Thana * ; Thana therefore was 
their main capital. They had a subsidiary capital at a place called 
Puri, which is not yet possible to identify satisfactorily. It is 
described as a dvlpa and a naval attack is mentioned in connection 
with its capture by Pulakesin II.* It is therefore suggested that 
Puri may have been situated on the island of Gharapuri. Cousens 
has objected to this view on the ground that the island is too small 
to permit the location of a capital, and shows no traces of fortifica- 
tions. Dvipa can denote also a peninsula and it is quite possible 
that Puri may have been situated somewhere in the island of Salsetti 
as Cousens suggests.* A fort in Salsetti would be practically 
surrounded on all sides by water, and could be approachable from 
the Thana side in case of emergency more easily than a fort in 
Gharapuri. The Aihole inscription describes Puri as Aparajaladhek 
ink, suggesting that it was a wealthy port on the western coast. 
This also would suggest the location of Puri somewhere in Salsetti. 
The question can perhaps be satisfactorily solved only by the spade 
of the archaeologist, if it is lucky to discover inscriptions helping 
the identification. 


The Sieaharas of Kolhapur 

The third Silahara house, which rose into prominence at the 
beginning of the iith century, was ruling over Southern Maratha 
Country, viz. portions of Satara and Belgaum districts and the State 
of Kolhapur. It probably held sway for some time over a portion 
of southern Konkan as well. Kolhapur, Panhala fort, and 
Valavade * are mentioned as the capitals of this dynasty in its records. 
It is possible that Panhala was the summer, Kolhapur the winter, 
and Vafavade the monsoon capital. According to the Vikratn- 
dnkadevack,ant, cantos VIII and IX, the marriage of the Chalukya 
emperor Vikramaditya VI with the Vidyadhara, i.e. ^ilahara princess 
Chandaladevi or Chandralekha, took place in her father’s capital at 
Karhataka or modem Karad in Satara district. It is therefore 


* E.G., Narendra inscription, E.I., XIII, p. 310. 

* Aihole inscription, E.I., VI, p. i. 

* Cousens, Medieval Architecture of the Dakkan, Appendix. 

* Valavade may be either the village Valavade in Kolhapur State about 16 miles 
to the south-west of Kolhapur, or it may be the village of Walava in Satara district, 
about 25 miles to the north-east of Kolhapur. The first alternative seems to be 
more likely. 
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suggested that Karad may have been the capital of this house. 
Most of the records of this house are, however, to be found in Kolhapur 
State ; Mahalakshmi of Kolhapur was their titulary deity. It is 
therefore probable that Kolhapur was the chief headquarter of 
their administration. Karad may have been a provincial head- 
quarter, perhaps the capital of a royal viceroy. 

The chronological and genealogical table of this house is as 
follows ; — 

JaWga I 

I 

Nayivarman 

I 

Chandra 

I 

Ja^iga II, c. 1000 to c. 1020 A.D. 


Gofika Guvala I Kirtiraja Chandraditya 

I C . 1020 ~ C . 1055 

Marasitiiha, c. 105 to c. 107^ A.D. ; known year, 1058 A.D. 

j " 

Guvala II Balla]a Bhoja Ga^njaraditya, 1 1 lo-i 140 A.D. ; 

c. 1075-1086 c. 1086-1095 c, 1095-1110 known years, mo, 

A.D. A.D. A.D. 1135 A.D. 

Vijayaditya, c. 1 140-c. 1175 A.D. ; 

known years, 1143, 
1153 A.D. 

Bhoja II, c. iiJS-c. 1215 A.D. ; 

known years from 
1179 to 1205 A.D. 

The first three personages in the above genealogy are mentioned 
only in the Talale plates of Gandaraditya. Subsequent records 
omit them altogether,* and the Tajale plates also supply very little 
information about them. It is not improbable that thej^ had not 
in their own days achieved even the feudatory status, and that they 
were called as kings only by their descendants when they had become 
real rulers. Their period may be conjecturally taken to be c. 940 
to c. 1000 A.D. 

Jatiga II, c. 1000 to c. 1020 A.D. 

The grandson of this ruler, king Marasirhha, is known to be 
ruling in 1058 A.D. ; we may therefore place his reign between 
c. 1000 to c. 1020 A.D. In his grandson's record* he is described 

^ E.g. Kolhapur and Bamani inscriptions of Vijayaditya, dated 1143 and 1151 
A.D. respectively. E.I., III, p. 211. 

* J.R.A.S.. IV, p. 281. 
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as Tagaranagarabhupdlaka and Parnaladurgadrisimha ; it is there- 
fore clear that he was ruling over portions of Kolhapur State and 
holding the fort of Panh^a. The Rashtrakutas who were formerly 
ruling over this area, had fallen, their successors the Chalukyas 
were engaged in a bloody war with the Paramaras and the Cholas ; 
and so Jatiga may have succeeded in carving out a principality for 
himself near Kolhapur. 

Gonka, c. 1020 to c. 1055 A.D. 

From the Miraj plates of Jayasimha’ we learn that that king 
had conquered Kolhapur and south Konkan before 1024 A.D. It 
would appear that this Chalukya conquest took place towards the 
end of Jatiga’s or the beginning of Gohka’s reign. Gonka submitted 
to the inevitable and was allowed to retain liis patrimony. 

In his son’s record Gonka is described as the conqueror of 
Karhada (modern Karad), Mairinja (Miraj) and Konkan.* It is 
clear that Gonka was an ambitious ruler and may have extended 
his swa}'^ over these territories as an agent for, or with the consent 
of, his feudal lords. Jayasimha had conquered south Konkan ; 
he may have for the convenience of administration, allowed Gonka 
to rule over such portions of south Konkan, which he could manage 
to hold against the Kadambas. 

Whether the lordship over Konkan claimed by Gonka included 
northern Konkan as well we do not know. We have seen above 
how the conquest of their territories by the enemies, i.e. the 
Kadambas, is attributed by a record of the northern ^ilaharas to 
ddyddavyasana. This ddyddavyasana may refer to dissensions among 
the brothers Chhittaraja, Nagarjuna and Mummuni or their sons, or 
it may refer to an attack from the ^ilaharas of Kolhapur. If the 
latter alternative is the correct one, the offensive must have been 
taken by Gonka, and his lordship over Konkan may have for a time 
at least included portions of northern Konkan. 

Talale plates mention two brothers of Gonka, Guvala and 
Kirtiraja, both of whom are given the title of king.* Kolhapur 
inscription of Vijayaditya* states that Gonka had t^ee brothers, 
Guvala, Kirtiraja and Chandraditya. The title king however is 
not given to any of these brothers. It would therefore appear 
that only Gonka was the real king and his brothers are given 
designations like nfipa out of mere courtesy, or because they 


‘ I. A., VIII, p. 18. * J.R.A.S., IV, p. 281 (Sanskrit transcript.) 

* J.B.B.R.A.S., XIII, p. 2 ; cf. : Tadbhratd GUvalo rdjd nirjitdrivrajobhavat. 

* E.I., III, p. 211. 
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were occupying important posts as governors under their eldest 
brother.* 

Mdrasifhha, c. 1055 to c. 1070 A.D. 

Gohka was succeeded by his eldest son Marasimha.® No specific 
political achievements of this ruler are known. His description 
in the T^ale plates* is conventional and we may conclude that 
he was not a particularly ambitious ruler. His copperplate grant 
describes the fort of Kilagila as his capital.* This Slagila fort 
is probably identical with ParnMa-durga or Panhala which is so 
often mentioned as a capital of the Kolhapur Silaharas. 

Guvala II , c. 1075 to c. 1086 A.D. 

Guvala was the eldest son of Marasirhha and we may presume 
that he succeeded his father in the normal course of events in c. 1075, 
though we have so far discovered no grants issued by him. He is 
mentioned as a king in the grants of his successors, though they 
did not belong to his direct line. 

Guvala had four brothers, Gangadeva, Ballala, Bhoja, and 
Gandaraditya. The history of the period between 1075 and mo 
has become complicated because all these princes are mentioned as 
kings and rulers in ^ilahara records. Of these brothers, Gangadeva is 
mentioned along with his brothers in only one inscription,* and we 
may presume that he may have died young without ascending the 
throne and so he is passed over in other records. The youngest 
brother Gandaraditya is definitely known to have ruled alone at 
least from mo to 1140 A.D., for we have got Iris grants issued 
during this period. Between 1085 A.D., the conjectural date of 
Giivala's death, and mo A.D., the earliest known date of Gandar- 
aditya, Ballala, and Bhoja must have ruled the kingdom. 

Ballala, c. 1186 to c. 1195 A.D. 

Guvala was succeeded in 1186 A.D. by Ballala. The date of 
his accession can be fixed with the help of an inscription on a beam 


^ See addenda, p. 51. 

^ Marasiriiha's own plates {J.R.A.S., O.S., IV, p. 281) first describe Gonkala, 
then his younger brother Guvala, and then state I 

This no doubt suggests that Marasimha was a son of Guvala. But the editing 
of these plates, done in 1837, is far from satisfactory. All other properly edited 
records definitely assert that Marasimha's father was Gonka : for instance cf : — 
inr 1 Bamani inscription, Ill, p. 212 ; ?ni 

»rm i Kolhapur inscription, ibid,, p. 209. 

« XIII, p. I. * J,R,A,S„ IV, p. 281. 

^ E,L, III, p. 207. 
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in 6iddhe§vara temple at Haveri in Belgaum district. This record 
was issued in the second year of BaUaJa’s reign and is dated, accord- 
ing to Cousens, in 1187 A.D.* An inscription from Kolhapur 
definitely states that BallSja was elder than Bhoja* and we may 
presume that he must have ruled for a few years before Bhoja’s 
accession as indicated by the Haveri inscription. His reign was 
probably a short one and may have probably terminated by about 
1195 A.D. 

Bhoja I, c. 1195 to c. iiio A.D. 

Herley inscription, dated 1108 A.D., first mentions Bhojadeva 
and then records a grant made by his brother king Gandaraditya, 
‘ the sovereign of Valvad, whose fame was extensive From the 
way in which the record mentions these two brothers, it is clear 
that in 1108 A.D. Bhoja was the real king and Gandaraditya was a 
royal viceroy at Valavade invested with plenary powers. 

Achugi II, the Sinda ruler of Yelburga, is said to have repulsed 
a certain Bhoja, who had invaded his territory.* Achugi ’s faiown 
date is 1122 A.D.,® and he may have ruled for some years before this 
date. Bhoja, the opponent of Achugi, can therefore be our Silahara 
Bhoja, whose latest known date is 1108 A.D. To judge from the 
Sinda accounts of this venture, it was not successful. 

According to Bilhana, Vikramaditya VI (1076-1127 A.D.) 
had married a Vidyadhara, i.e. Silahara princess, named Chandra- 
lekha, at Karad, her father’s capital.* This princess must have 
belonged to the Kolhapur Silahara family, for Karad was one of its 
provincial capitals. Bilhana does not mention the name of Chandra- 
lekha’s father ; probably he was either Marasiriiha or one of his five 
sons. 

Gandaraditya, c. iiio to 1140 A.D. 

We have records where Gandaraditya alone is mentioned as 
king ranging from the years iiio^ to 1135® A.D. It is therefore 
clear that he succeeded Bhoja and ruied alone as king from 
c. mo to c. 1140 A.D. 

Gandaraditya claims to be the undisputed king of Konkan. 
During the rule of Gandaraditya, from c. 1115 to 1126 A.D., the 
^ilahara ruler of Thana, Apararka I, was ousted from his patrimony by 


1 Cousens, Chalukyan Architecture, p. 81. Cousens is not however sure about the 
correctness of the date. The inscription is only referred to and not published 

* £./., Ill, p. 207. 

• Graham, Kolhapoor, No. 2, p. 349. 

* J .B.B.R.A . 5 ., XI, p. 269. * Ibid., p. 247. 

• Vikramahkadevacharit, VTII and IX. 

’ /• 5 .B.i?.^.S.,XIII, p. 3. » /Wi., II, p. 266. 
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Jayake&n II of Goa. A record of Vijayaditya's time, son of Gandara- 
ditya, states that he had reinstated the fallen lord of Sthanaka or 
Thana.* Gandaraditya was old at this time ; he seems to have sent 
his crown prince Vijayaditya to the help of Apararka. After defeat- 
ing Jayake^in II, the crown prince seems to have occupied a portion 
of Konkan, after wresting it away from the Kadamba ruler, who 
was engaged in a grim fight with the Hoysala.* Greater part of 
south Konkan however continued to be under the Kadambas. 

Gandaraditya was interested in executing works of pubhc 
utility. At Iruicudi in Miraj district he built a lake called Ganda- 
samudra on the bank of which he built temples in honour of the 
Buddha, Jina and Sankara.* It is clear that he gave equal honour to 
the three main faiths of the land. Another document refers to his 
feeding a hundred thousand Brahmanas at Prayag near Kolhapur, 
where the Kasarl and the Kumbhi join to give rise to the 
Panchaganga. 

Vijayaditya, c. 1140 to c. 1175 A.D., known years, 1143, 1151 and 

1153 A.D. 

Gandaraditya was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya in 
c. 1040, who probably ruled up to 1175 A.D. He was an able and 
ambitious ruler. His feudal lord Taila III was unable to maintain 
his imperial position, and a conspiracy was being formed against 
him by his minister Bijjala with the help of the feudatories. 
Vijayaditya joined this conspiracy and Satara plates of his son claim 
that it was through him that Bijjala got the sovereignty.* It is 
probable that Vijayaditya must have played a prominent part 
in the revolution, which put an end to the Chalukya supremacy. 
The same record states that he reinstated the fallen lords of Sthanaka 
and Goa. We have seen already that Apararka succeeded in regain- 
ing his patrimony at Thana in c. 1127 A.D., and he seems to have 
got valuable help from Vijayaditya. Vijayaditya did not ascend 
the throne before 1140 A.D., by which time Apararka w'as probably 
dead. We need not however disbeheve the statement in the 
Satara plates about Vijayaditya’s help to the fallen lord of Thana, 
for he may have rendered it while he was a yuvardja. His father was 
too old to undertake any mihtary expedition in c. 1125 A.D. 

The reference to Vijayaditya’s reinstating the fallen lord of 
Goa, made in the Satara plates, presents some difficulty. The 


‘ Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, III, p. 393. 

* Mora«s : Kadambakula, pp. 191-4. 

* J.B.B,R.A.S., XIII. p. 3. 

* Sataia plates ; Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, III, p. 393. 
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chief enemy of Apararka of Thana was Jayakesin of Goa ; if Vijay- 
aditya had sided with Apararka against Jayakesin, how could he 
be supposed to have reinstated a fallen lord of Goa? Enmities in 
politics are however short-lived, and it is not improbable that after 
Jayake^in’s death, his son Permadideva may have been helped by 
Vija3'aditya in his struggle against the Kajachuris, who were their 
common enemies. 

These successes must have induced Vijaj^aditya to assume in- 
dependence. His sovereign Bijjala himself had owed his position 
in no small degree to Vijayaditya’s assistance. Bijjala of course 
would not concede Vijayaditya’s claim to suzerainty and summoned 
him to his court. Suri Dandanatha of Kolhapur, who is mentioned 
in the Bijjalacharit ‘ as having disobeyed his master’s call to attend 
his court, must be none other than Vijayaditya himself. Bijjala 
then marched against him. The account in the Bijjalacharit no 
doubt claims that after a hard won battle Bijjala compelled Vijay- 
aditya to admit his overlordship. Bijjala, however, soon died after 
this victory and we may presume that Vijayaditya must hav^e 
reasserted his independence soon thereafter. 

Bhoja II, c. 1175 to c. 1215 A.D., known dates from 1179 to 

1205 A.D. 

Bhoja w'as the last and the greatest ruler of the Kolhapur ^ilShara 
family. His father had played the role of the emi>eror-maker 
and assumed independence towards the end of his reign. Bhoja 
was determined not to lose the point of vantage won by his 
father ; we find him claiming imperial titles early in his reign.* 
Somadeva, a protege of the ^ilaharas, describes Bhoja as Rajadhi- 
raja, Parame§vara, Paramabhattaraka and Paschimachakravarti in 
the colophon of his ^abddrnavachandrikd, completed in 1205 
A.D. at a Jina-matha at Ajra in Kolhapur State founded by 
Gandaraditya.® One of his own inscriptions, dated 1187. describe® 
his greatness in glowing terms ; ‘ fear of the edge of Bhoja’s sword 
caused Cholaraja to take a spear on his head and frightened other 
kings ; by the favour of Mahalakshmi Bhoja was w'orshipjjed by 
all the kings, he was a Vikrama of the Kali age He was therefore 
appropriately known as Virabhoja. It is therefore clear that from 
about 1185 onwards, Bhoja had assumed the imperial titles. 

The imperial ambition of Bhoja could not be checked by the 
Kalachuris, but it received a fatal blow from the newly rising power 


* Quoted in J.R.A.S., IV, p. 34. 

^ See Kolhapur Inscription, dated 1187 A.D., Graham, Kdhapwr, p. 397. 

* I. A., X, p. 75-6. * Graham, Kdhapoor, p. 397, No. 7. 
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of the Yadavas. Sihghana, who ascended the throne in c. 1210 A.D., 
is described as the eagle, who caused the serpent in the form of 
the mighty ruler Bhoja hiding in the fort of Parnala or Fanhala 
to flee away.* It would therefore apj^ar that Sihghana attacked 
Bhoja in his advanced old age and inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
him sometime about 1215 A.D. Bhoja fled from his capital and 
could not have long survived his disgrace. He had a son named 
Gandaraditya, at whose instance the Satara grant was made,* but 
we do not hear of him after his father’s death. On the other hand 
we have several records subsequent to the time of Bhoja attesting 
to the rule of the Yadavas in the territory once held by the Silaharas. 
The earliest of these is dated as early as 1218 A.D. and hails from 
Kolhapur itself. It refers to the erection of a gate before the temple 
of Ambabai at Kolhapur by a son of Sihghana. It is therefore 
clear that after the defeat of Bhoja, Sihghana did not allow his son 
Gandaraditya to succeed his father, but annexed the kingdom, 
appointing his one of his sons to administer the territories. Thus 
ended the career of the Silaharas of Kolhapur. 


Administrative, Religious, Social, and Economic Condition 

Let us now consider the data supplied by the ^ilahara records, 
throwing light on the administrative, social, religious, and economic 
condition. 

The status ot the ^iliihara riders was always that of the 
leudatories witli the exception ot one or two rulers, who claimed but 
were not acknowledged to be emperors. Their feudal lords were 
first the Rashtrakiitas and then the Chalukyas, Paramaras or the 
Kadambas. All these houses allowed the Silaharas a very large 
amount of internal autonomy. The earlier grants describe the 
genealogy of the imperial Rashtrakuta house before giving the 
genealogy of the Silaharas ; but we do not find ev^en there the 
grants being made with the sanction of the imperial ruler. Unlike 
])etty feudatories,* the ^ilaharas had complete control over their 
revenues and could alienate them without the sanction of the 
imperial administration. Later grants do not give even the genealogv' 
of the imperial house ; it would probably indicate that the 


^ Parnala-nilaya-prabaia-Bhoja-bhiipMa-iydla-x'tdravana-vihanga-rdjah , quoted in 
I, ii, p. 254, n. I. 

* Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, III, p. 393. 

• See LA,, XII, p. 15 and E.L, IX. p. 195 for other feudatories seeking per- 
mission of the Rashtrakd^ emperors for alienating revenues. Nowhere do we 
find the Silaliaras seeking a similar permission for the alienation of lands or taxes ; 
cf. Ill, pp. 292, 267, etc. 
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internal autonomy increased with the advent of the Chaiukyas, the 
Param^as and the Kadambas. The feudatories in ancient India had 
to send troops for fighting the battles of their emperors ; there is 
however only one case on record of the Silaharas having participated 
in an expedition of the Paramaras ; even there it is doubtful whether 
the Silaharas were then professing any allegiance to the Paramaras.* 
It would appear that the ^ilahara rulers simplj^ used to pay some 
tribute to their feudal lords in recognition of their sovereignty. At 
any rate, no evidence is yet forthcoming to show that their imperial 
overlords exercised any administrative control over the Silaharas. 

Our records throw some hght on the machinery of the central 
administration of the ^ilaharas of Thana. At the head of the 
administration was a ministry consisting of about five ministers. 
The designations of these ministers and their names are usually given 
in their grants. How much is it to be wished that other dynasties 
had followed a similar practice ! The Bhandup plates show that 
the ministry of Chhittaraja consisted of five members ; Srinaganaiyya 
was the prime-minister or sarvddhikdrin, foreign ministers were two, 
Sri-kapardin was for Karnatak or the southern kingdoms and 
Sihapaiyya was for the rest of the neighbours. The cliief secretary' 
was the fourth member of the ministry. The name and designation 
of the fifth member have been omitted through inadvertance.* 

Under Mummuni in 1060 A.D. Vintapaij'ya was Mahamatya 
or premier, Naganaiyya was Mahdpradhdna, Jogalaiyya was 
foreign minister, Vakadaiyya was foreign secretary [lekhasandhi- 
vigrdhika) and two persons were in charge of the treasury.* In 
the Kharepatan plates of Anantadeva we find a ministry of four 
only in 1095 A.D., the premier, the foreign minister, the treasurer and 
the assistant treasurer being its members.* These records further 
show that sometimes ministerial offices continued in the same 
family for more than one generation. 

Towns in the kingdom were under the charge of committees 
consisting mostly of non-officials. A concrete case is .supplied by 
the Bhadan plates, where we find the administration of Gunapura 
being conducted by a committee consisting of Ambusresthin, 
Vapayyasreshthin, merchant Chelapayya, Brahmana Govanayya,etc.'‘ 
Important classes of the community seem to have been represented 
on the committee. 

We get the mention of some taxes in our records. Goods 
imported from abroad were taxed at the ports ; the tax on goods 


^ Ante, p. 23. 

* I. A., V,p. 278. 

* LA., IX, p. 33. 


» J.B.B.R.A.S., XII, p. 329. 
* £./., Ill, p. 274. 
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coming by the sea from other parts of the country was less than the 
tax on goods coming from foreign countries.^ Octroi duties in 
kind on merchandise like ghee, betelnuts, piecegoods, oil, vegetables, 
etc. imported in the various towns of the kingdom, are mentioned in 
several inscriptions.* Land tax was the mainstay of the govern- 
ment revenue. The State claimed ownership over forests, and heirless 
property lapsed to it.* 

The Silahara administration seems to have been very methodical. 
From the Bhadan plates we learn that government used to keep the 
originals of the copperplates in a State Record of Right kept at 
the capital Thana.* The conditions on which a claimant’s right to 
the land under a charter was conceded are given in the following 
verse in the Kharepatan plates of Rattaraja* : — 

Mudrasuddharii bhuktisuddhaiii kriyasuddham sachihnakaih 
Rajasvahasta.suddhah cha suddhimayati .sisanam. 

‘ The claim under a charter is allowed when it bears a royal 
signature, posse.sse.s a seal with the royal insignia, is projrerly drafted 
and is accompanied with possession.’ 

Religious Condition 

Hinduism. Buddhism, and Jainism were all hving side by side 
in the isilahara territories. Kanheri was a famous centre of 
Buddhism, and the monks staying there used to get support from 
royal officers for tlieir monasteries. Kanheri records testify to the 
help given for this inirpose by a Silahara minister.* Jainism was 
powerful in Kolhapur district ; a large number of the records of 
the ^ilaharas of Kolliapur refer to grants made for the support of 
Jain establishments by kings and commoners. All these religions 
were living amicably ; there is no evidence of any persecution. The 
Silaharas themselves were Hindus. The Thana house seems to have 
been a vSaivite one as may be inferred from the building of the 
iVmbarnath temple ; a verse in the Kharepatan plates of Anantadeva 
suggests that the\' held in specially high reverence Somanatha at 
Prabhasa.' We also find a minister of Apararka I making a 
grant in favour of Somanatha temple in iii8 A.D.® The Kolhapur 
rulers were the worshipjiers of Ambabai situated in their capital. 

‘ £./., Ill, p. 292. * E.g., II. p. 267. 

* Ill, p. 274. ♦ £./., Ill, p. 267. 

* Ibid., p. 292. • LA.. XIII, p. 136. 

* C/. Gototf iaiiava eva sainyasahito dfishiva cha Someivaram 

Tasydgre pOurdihayi jagadalm yah kllayitvdgatah, I.A., IX, p. 33. 

* A.B.O.R.I., V, p. 169. 
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They were however quite catholic in their religious sympathies ; 
we have the typical example of king Gandaraditya, who built 
the temples of Sankara, Jina and the Buddha on the bank of the lake 
Gandasagara built by liim. He did not forget to provide decent 
incomes for these temples in order to carry their routine worship.^ 
The royal example was imitated by commoners, we have an example 
of the erection of a J ain Basadi at Kolhapur by a Brahmana donor.* 

Siva, Surya, Ambabai, Jina, and the Buddha are the deities that 
figure in Silahara records. In the Silahara period several temples 
were built for these and other deities, but a majority of these have 
been destroyed by the bigotr3- of the Portuguese and the Moslems. 
Remnants of these temples at Ambaranath, Pelar, and Valkeswer 
show that man}" of these temples were conceived and executed on an 
artistic and grand scale.* 

An idea of the daily activities connected with the important 
temples of the age may be gained from the Kharepatan plates of 
Rattaraja.‘ The image was worshipped thrice a clay and a provision 
was made for maintenance of a Brahmana faniih- for this purpose in 
the temple com])ound. The usual parapliernalia of well-endowed 
temples included an oilman to supply oil for the nantiddipu. a 
gardener for supplying flowers for daily worship, a potter to sui)ply 
pots for dail}' food and a washerman, apparently to wash the clot lies 
of the deity and its worshippers. IJke the Avvesvara temple of 
this record man\’ other temples used to maintain schools and saiiras, 
which heljied considerably the task of the jiropagation of religion, 
culture, and education.* 

Many of the modern religious beliefs like the efficacy of charity 
during an eclipse, the desirability of feeding a hundred thousand 
Brahmatias, of settling them in life, etc. are to be seen subscribed 
to in the inscriptions of the period.® The tonsure of widows was 
not yet in vogue at least among the Kshatriyas, for the Kharepatan 
plates of Anantadeva describe his enemies’ widows as having long 
hair, lambalakdni d Widows were refraining from the use of toilet, 
but the hair on the head continued. An inscription from Kolhapur 
refers to the sale of some Vrittis in a Dharmadeya land by 
Ma)dkota, a daughter of Chhandoga Somesvara.® We do not know 
whether this lady had inherited the land from her husband or 


1 J.R.B.R.A.S., XIII, p. I. 

* Jinapadapadmahhringena viprakidasamuttungarangena, E.I., III, p. 2II. 
3 B.G., I, ii. p. 22. « £./., Ill, p. 292. 

® See Altekar, Education in Ancient India, pp. 282-93. 

« J.B.B.R.A . 5 ., XIII, p. I. T I. A ., IX, p. 33. 

® Graham, Kolhapoor, p. 397 Inscription, No. 8. 
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father ; since her husband is not mentioned, the probability is that 
the land was her stridhana inherited from her father. It would 
appear that women could sell even landed property if it was their 
stridhana. 

Sahavasi Brahmanas, now more popularly known as savvdses 
in Kolhapur-Satara territory, are referred to in our records. Now 
they are regarded as slightly inferior in status to ordinary 
Brahmanas and several stories are current to account for the lower 
status that is g^ven to them. In our period no such ideas prevailed 
in society. We have a record of the times of Bhoja II describing 
a grant made for tlie purpose of feeding Sahavasi Brahmanas.* 
'I'he trustees for the grant are four Brahmanas. two vSahavasis 
and two Karahatakas. The latter expres.sion would i)robabh’ show 
that the term Karhade Brahmanas of the modern times originally 
denoted Brahmanas from Karhad. 

vSome facts of economic interest can be gleaned from our docu- 
ments. Guilds figure in many of our inscrijrtions. They performed 
a variety of banking work as well. Persons anxious to make 
arrangements for the jrerpetual working of trusts tised to invest 
capital in guild banks. From one of the Kanheri inscriptions which 
records the donation of Bhadravishnu. the Silahara premier, it 
appears that the rate of interest on perpetual deposits was as high 
as 17 per cent.* Another record from the same locality describes an 
investment in a guild bank and states that the rate of interest would 
be such as would be determined from time to time b\ the experts.* 
This provision was a reasonable one ; the guild had to pay interest 
in perpetuity and no definite rate could be guaranteed for all time 
to come. The rate must have obviously varied with the conditions 
of the money market. It is however interesting to note that a 
similar saving clause as to the rate of interest does not appear in the 
numerous inscriptions of this period, which state agreed rates of 
interest on deposits giv’en in [>erj)etuity. It is however quite 
])robable that the banks receiving deposits in perpetuity may have 
been allowed to vary the rate of interest if the conditions rendered 
this procedure equitable. 

The Kharepatan plates* throw some light on the standard of 
living of the Brahmana classes. Brahmanas in charge of the temple 
worship used to receive normally four nivartanas (proliably equal to 
20 acres) of land. If this land was dry, it would follow that the 
allowance to the temple priest was sufficient for the normal 
needs of an average family. 

* E.L, III, p. 215. * XIII, p. 136. 

® Ibid., p. 133. * E.L, III, p. 216. 
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List of the ^ilahara Inscriptions 
^ildhdras of Southern Konkan 

i. Kharepatan plates of Rattaraja, ^aka 930 ; Epi. I fid., Vol. 
Ill, p. 297. 

^ildhdras of Northern Konkan 

1. Kanheri inscription of R^htrakuta Amoghavarsha I and 
^ilahara Pullasakti ; 6aka 765 (?) ; I. A., Vol. VI, p. 102. 

2. Kanheri inscription of Rashtrakuta Amoghavarsha I and 
^ilahara Kapardin II, Saka 775 (for ^aka 773) ; I. A., Vol. XIII, 
P- 134- 

3. Kanheri inscription of Rashtrakuta Amoghavarsha I and 
Silahara Kapardin II, Saka 799 ; I. A., Vol. XIII, p. 135. 

4. Bhadan plates of Aparajitadevaraja, ^aka 919 ; Epi. Ind., 
Vol. Ill, p. 271. 

5. Thana plates of Arikesariii, Saka 939 ; Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. I, p. 357. 

This inscription requires to be re-edited as it is deciphered from 
a far from faultless hthograph at a time when the knowledge of 
ancient Indian liistory and epigraphy was in its infancy. 

6. Bhandup plates of Chhittarajadeva, ^aka 948 ; I. A., 

Vol. V, p. 277.' 

7. Ambaranath inscription of iVIamvanirajadeva, Saka 982 ; 
f.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. IX, p. 219, with plates {ibid., Vol. XII. p.'329. 
with plates. 

8. Kharepatan plates of Aiiantapala, 6aka 1016 ; I. A., 
Vol. IX, 33, with plates. 

9. Somanatha inscription of Aparadit\"a I, now in the Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay; \'ikrama Saihvat 1176 = Saka Sarii- 
vat 1041 ; A.B.O.R.I., Vol. V, p. 169. 

10. VadavalH plates of Apararka I, Saka 1049 ; f.B.B.R.A.S., 
Vol. XXI, p. 505. 

11. An inscription of Aparaditya I, Saka 1051 ; Fest^ahe der 
Dr. facobi, p. 189. Referred to by Mr. Kane in his History of 
Dharmasdstra Literature, p. 353. 

12. Chanje stone inscription of Aparaditya I, Saka 1060 ; 
referred to in B.G., I, ii, p. 19, n. 2. I was able to trace this stone in 
the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

13. Sopara stone inscription of Haripaladeva, Saka 1071 ; 
referred to in B.G., I, ii, p. 19, n. 3. The suggestion in the Gazetteer 
that the name of the king here may be Kurapaladeva has to be 
rejected in view of the clear reading of the king’s name as HaripSla- 
deva on the inscription No. 14 below. 
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14. Agashi stone inscription of Haripaladeva, §aka 1072 ; 
referred to in ibid. This stone is now in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay. 

15. BorivaU station stone inscription of Haripaladeva, Saka 
1075 ; referred to in ibid. The present whereabouts of this stone are 
unlmown. 

16. British Museum inscription of the reign (?) of Haripaladeva, 
6aka 1076 ; referred to in Kielhorn's List, No. 310. 

17. Karanjaon (Bassein) stone inscription of HaripMadeva, 
undated (?), referred to in B.G., I, ii, p. 19, n. 3. 

18. Bombay Asiatic Society’s fragmentary stone inscription of 
MaUikarjuna, 6aka 1079 ; referred to in Kielhorn’s List, No. 311. 
This stone is now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. The 
stone originally hailed from Chiplun. 

19. Bassein inscription of MaUikarjuna, Saka 1082 ; referred to 
in B.G., I, ii, p. 19. The present whereabouts of this stone are 
unknown. 

20. Lonad (Bhivandi Taluka) stone inscription of Aparaditya 
II, 6aka 1106 ; referred to in B.G., I, ii, p. 20 and n. 2. The present 
whereabouts are unknown. 

21. Bomba}’ Asiatic {society’s inscription of Aparaditya II, 
^aka 1107 ; referred to in Kielhorn’s List, No. 312. This stone is 
probably identical with the Bas.sein stone iascription, Saka 1107, 
referred to in B.G., I, ii. p. 20, n. 2. 

22. Parel inscription of Aparaditya II, §aka nog ; 
J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XII. p. 333 and plate. This stone is now in 
the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

23. Bombay Asiatic Society’s inscription of Aparaditya II, 
Saka 1109, referred to in B.G., I, ii, p. 20, n. 2. 

24. Kalambhotn (Bassein) stone inscription of Aparaditya 
II (I ?), undated ; referred to in ibid. The present whereabouts 
of this stone are unknown. 

25. Mandavi (Bassein Taluka) stone inscription of Kesideva, 
oaka 1125 ; referred to in ibid. The present wherealx)Uts are 
unknown. 

26. LonSd (Bhivandi Taluka) stone inscription of Keadeva, 
oaka 1161 ; referred to in ibid. The present whereabouts are 
imknown. 

27. Ranvad (near Uran) stone inscription of Somesvara, 
oaka 1181 ; referred to in ibid., p. 21, n. i. This inscription is now 
in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. Its date, ^aka 1171, as 
given in the Gazetteer is wrong. Its correct date is 6aka 1181, which 
was a Siddhartha Samvatsara, as the record states. 
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28. Bombay Asiatic Society’s inscription of Some^vara, 
^aka 1181 ; referred to in Kielhom’s List, No. 314. This stone is 
now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

29. Chanje (near Uran) inscription of Some^vara, ^aka 1182 ; 
referred to in B.G., I, ii, p. 21, n. i. I was able to trace this stone in 
the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

Some contemporary Records 

1. Narendra (Dharwar Taluka) inscription of Chalukya king 
Vikramaditva VI and Kadamba king Javakesin II, 6aka 1047 ; 
Epi. Ind., Vol. XIII, p. 298. 

2. BhavihM inscription of Kadamba king Jayakesin II, ^aka 
1048 ; referred to in B.G., I, ii, p. 568, n. 6. 

Sildhdras of Kolhapur 

1. Miraj plates of Marasimha, 6aka 980 ; J.R.A.S., old series, 
Vol. IV, p. 281 ; Cave Temples of Western India, p. 102, with plates. 

2. Haveri inscription of Ballala, 6aka 1009 (?) ; referred to in 
Cousen’s Chalukyan Architecture , p. 86. 

3. Honnur Canarese inscription of Ballala and Gandaraditya, 
undated ; I.A., Vol. XII, p. 102. 

4. Talale plates of GandarMitva, ^aka 1032-3 ; f.B.B.R.A.S., 

Vol. XIII, p. I. . ' . . ^ ' ' 

5. Herley Canarese inscription of Gandaraditya, Saka 1040 ; 
Graham’s Kolhapoor, p. 349, No. 2. 

6. Kolhapur Khasbag copperplates of Gandaraditya, dated 
Saka 1048 {Ashddha-sukla-chaturthyam ^amvdre). These plates 
were discovered in April 1935 in Khasbag of Kolhapur while it was 
being levelled for the Silver J ubilee celebrations. They will be soon 
edited in the Epigraphia Indica. 

7. Kolhapur Canarese inscription of Gandaraditya, 6aka 1058 ; 
f.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. II, p. 266, No. 6 ; Graham’s Kolhapoor, p. 349, 
No. 2. 

8. Kolhapur Sanskrit and Canarese inscription of Gandaraditya, 
undated ; Graham’s Kolhapoor, p. 357, No. 3. 

9. Kolhapur inscription of Vijayaditya, 6aka 1065 ; Epi. Ind., 
Vol. Ill, p. 209. 

10. Miraj Canarese inscription of Vijayaditya, Saka 1065 and 
1066 ; P.S.O.C.I., No. 96. 

11. Bamani inscription of Vijayaditya, 6aka 1073; Epi. Ind., 
Vol. Ill, p. 212. 

12. ShedbaJ inscription of Vijayaditya, {>aka 1075 ; referred to 
in B.G., I, ii, p. 548, n. 6. 
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13. Kolhapur Canarese inscription of Bhoja II, $aka iioi ; 
Kolhapoof, p. 382, No. 6. 

14. Kolhapur inscription of Bhoja II, Saka 1109 ; ibid., p. 397, 

No. 7. . A , 

15. Kolhapur Town Hall stone inscription of Bhoja II, Saka 
1112, 1113 and 1114 ; Epi. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 215. 

16. Satara plates of Bhoja II, 6aka 1113 ; Transactions of the 
Literary Society of Bombay, Vol. Ill, p. 393. 

Records of the Contemporaries 

1. Kliidrapur inscription of Yadava king Sihghana, ^aka 
1136: f.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XII, p. 7. 

2. Kolhapur inscription of Yadava king Sihghana, Saka 1140 ; 
Graham, Kolhapoor, p. 425, No. ii. 

3. Tijivalli (Dharwar Dt.) Isvara temple Sanskrit and Canarese 
inscription of Yadava king Sihghana, 6aka 1160 ; P.S.O.C.I., 
No. 112. 


Addenda to pp. 37 - 8 . 

WAS GONKA THE ELDEST BROTHER? 

In the Kolhapur plates of Gandaraditya, discovered in April 
1935, which were very kindly shown to me by the authorities of the 
Rajaram College, Kolhapur, there occur the following genealogical 
verses; — 

’'f WT2 ^5 fl^rsT I 

'' SI 

If we construe the word agraja in the last line of the first ver.se 
above with Guhalesa in the next verse, Guvala or Guhala will have 
to be regarded as the eldest brother. But such was not the case. 
The proposed construction is faulty and far fetched. To construe 
one word in one ver.se with another in the next one is a far fetched 
procedure. The word agraja goes more naturally with word 
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nandana in the preceding line and shows that Gohkala was the 
first born son of J atiga II. Agraja does not necessarily denote the 
eldest brother ; it is also used for the eldest son ; cf : — fhiw- 

’rm i Harshacharit, 4th Uchchhvdsa. 
It may be further pointed out that in all the ^ilahara records (e.g. 
Kolhapur and Bamani Inscriptions of Vijayaditya, M^asiihha's 
grant and the newly discovered Kolhapur copper plates) Gonka is 
invariably mentioned first among his brothers. This also shows 
that he must have been the eldest brother. 



THE §0FI MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

§tJFl ORDERS 

By Md. Enamue Haq 

Orders among the Sufis were not of recent origin ; it is as old 
as the origin of Sufi theosophy in the Muslim world. As to the 
origin of Sufi orders Dr. Margoliouth observes : — ‘ The growth of 
orders is an obscure subject, and nothing is more remarkable in 
Islamic liistory than the speed with which these systems have been 
))ropagated. It must be remembered that eastern people are highly 
impressionable to sy stematic devotion of any sort ; and it is probable 
that the institution of pilgrimage which gathers together crowds 
of Muslims with their religious emotions kindled to fanaticism 
facilitates such propaganda to an extraordinary degree.’ (Muham., 
p. 213.) Before passing such an unwarrantable remark on the origin 
of a great thought-movement like Sufism, one should consider 
the fact that the various forms of devotion, which are still pre- 
valent in Islam, are remarkably systematic and are conspicuously 
unitary ; and yet there is a great deal of diversity of view which 
has brought about this, bet us try to find out the reason for this 
diversity. 

Sufi theoso})hy had in its origin a great tendency to indi\ndual- 
ism. In its inception, it was neither meant for the ordinary common 
folk, nor for any coterie of intellectuals. Illumination of the indivi- 
dual soul by the culture of everyone’s self was the aim and object 
of the early Sufis. Great Siifis of eighth and ninth centuries A.D. 
achieved this illumination by individual exertion, mortification 
and austerity. This individuali.stic tendency among the Sufis led 
each individual to tlie way of thinking out a theosophic system 
according to his own mentality and his intellect. Hence, each system 
of Sufi theosojihy bears a clear stamp of an indi\ndual who shaped 
it and worked it out in the line, invented or discovered by him. 
In this way, when one system took a final shape and when, following 
that definite s}'stem, any indi\ddual attained the ideal as desired 
by him, others with similar tendencies — accepted the path laid 
down by him. This was a kind of servile imitation, but it w'as 
helpful to some. In any case, the disciples clung round the master 
and the new group, often named after the master or founder, grew 
up. As it is a case with all groups or sects, after the formation 
of a well-defined order, many new formalities and rituals were. 
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in course of time, introduced. The beginning of Sufi orders is thus 
as old as the origin of Sufiism itself. 

The earliest of the orders of which we hear from the Sufis, 
is the Basri order, founded by the Hasan of Basrah (d. 728 A.D.). 
The next one was perhaps the Adhami, founded by Ibrahim-ibn- 
Adham (d. 777 A.D.). Whatever might have been the history, 
the rapidit}" with which these Sufi orders were increasing is remark- 
able. Dr. Margoliouth seems to be in the right in assigning the 
cause of rapid groAvth of the Sufi orders during the ninth and tenth 
centuries of the Christian era. These orders became known and 
their doctrines were jjreached and popularized among the masses 
of different countries through the agency of the pilgrims to Mecca 
where the Muslims of distant countries used to assemble once a year. 
A deeper cause was of course the appearance of inventix’e Siifis in 
early centuries of Islam. Another factor contributing largely 
to the increment, was the absorption of Aryan civilization of Persia 
and of Greece by Islam. Au-sterity and an overwhelming sense 
of the Divine presence of Arabian Islam , mingled with the subtle 
philosophical bent of Aryan mind, produced the resirlt of these new 
experiments in the field of religion and mystic sjx'culations. 

However, before the advent of the Sufis to India, they belonged 
to man>’ schools of Sufi thought. Ever_\’ school was recognized 
as a IGiandan or family or order. Many such orders were iirobably 
introduced and subsequently established in India, some of wliich 
became extinct through want of support of the Indians. The 
history of the introduction of these orders is as obscure as their 
creeds. The Sufi treatises of India only contain the account of a 
few of these Sufis and their particular theoso}di>'. 

The Ain-i-Akbari furnishes us -with a list of Sufi orders that 
had been prominent in India uj) to the time of Akbar, the Great 
(1565-1605). We giv^e below the names of those orders chrono- 
logically with names of their founders and dates of their deaths: — 


1. Habibi 

2. Zaydi 

3. Adlianii 

4. 'Ayyadi 

5. Karkbi 

6. Saqati 

7. Tayfiln 

8. Hubayn 

9. Junaydi 

II. Gajruni 


Klnvajah Habib Ajmi — Contemporary witli 
Hasan Basri (d. 728 A.D.). 

Shaykh ‘Abdu-’l Wahid bin Zayd (d. 743 A.D*). 
Khwajah Ibraliim bin Adham Balkhi (d. 777 
A.I).). 

Khwajah Fudayl bin VAvyad (d. 803 A.D.). 
M^aruf Karklu (d. 815 A.D.).' 

Hasan Sari Saqati (d. 865 A.I).). 

Bayizid Bis^ml Tayfur Sbaiiii (d, 874 A.D.). 
Khwajah Hubayratu- 1 -Basri (d. 900 A.D.). 
Junayd BaglidMi (d. 910 A.D.). 

Abu Isbfiq Cfaishti (d. 965 A.D.). 

Abu Ishaq Gajruni (d. 1034 A.D.). 
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12 . Suhrawardi . . gljayljlj Shihabu-’d-Din Abu Nazib Suhrawardl 

(d. 1167 A.D.). 

13. Firdausi . . . . gbavkh Najmu-’d-Diii Kubra Firdausi (d. 1221 

A.D.). 

14. TQsi . . . . ‘Alau-’d-Din Tusi — Contemporary with Najmu- 

'd-Din Kubra. 

The above li.st of fourteen orders, given by Abii-’l-fadl is not 
complete in itself ; he had admitted the inade(|uacy of his list {vide, 
Ain, Vol. Ill, 1). 257). He onl\‘ furnishes us with a list of those 
orders that were jrrominent in India u]) to the end of the sixteenth 


century A. I). Besides these we know that the following jprders 


)ecanie 

])roniinent 

afterwards : - 


15. 

Shattan . . 

w^ihatlar. Probable date (i2( 

fO-1300 A.D.). 

16. 

Qadiri 

'Abdu-’l-Qadir of Jilan (luj^ 

-iibb A.D.). 

I/- 

Qalaiidaii 

Qalandar Yusuf al-Aridalusi 

. Not known. 

18. 

Nati^^hbandi 

Baha'u-'d-Diu Nafi^libaud ( 

d. i38t) A.I).). 


C\v}'si 

Uwys Karani — Contemporary with Hadrat 
Muhammad. 

The 

ludiaii Sui 

i's recognized onl\' the fourteen 

orders of Abu- 

1-FadL 

The other 

five, tfie>' admit in a jteculiar 

way. They are 


not inclined to acknowledge the separate existence of the other 
live but tliey include them in the list of fourteen orders in a most 
arbitrary manner. 

Wliat exacth are the views of Indian Sufis about these orders ? 
'f'liey are of unanimous opinion that ' !^iirqah-i-darwishi ’ or the 
cloak of sainthood was liestowed on the Pro])liet in the night of 
d’iraj or ascension to heaven. After his return from heaven, he 
assembled his conqianions in the morning and according to the wish 
of God, entrusted Hadrat-'Ali, amongst others, with the secret of 
divine gnosis (’Ilm-i-m'arifah). In order to single him out as his 
nominee, the Prophet conferred a black woollen cloak on ‘Ali. This 
cloak is traditionally known as ' Wurqah-i-Khilafat ’, or the cloak 
of spiritual succession, because of the fact that whenever a saint 
chooses one as his nominee to succeed him in his life-time or on his 
death he jdays the part of the Prophet by theolTeringof a jiatchwork 
garment to his future successor. However, ‘Ali was chosen by the 
Prophet as the future inheritor of his divine gnosis. It is said that 
All initiated seventy persons to his mystic creed during his life- 
time and chose four men to succeed liim. Amongst these four 
persons, the first two w'ere his two sons of Karbala fame Hasan 
and Husayn, while the third and the fourth were respectively 
l^wajah Kamil bin Ziyad and ^wajah Hasan of Basrah. Fourteen 
orders, mentioned above and generally known in India as the 
‘ Qjowdali j^wanwadali ’ trace their spiritual descent from Hasan 
of Basrah who had two great spiritual successors named i^w&jah 
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Habib ‘Ajmi and ‘Abdu-l-Wahid-bin Zayd. Out of these two 
great spiritual successors of Hasan of Basrah, Habib of ‘Ajam was 
at the spiritual head of the following nine orders: — (i) Habibi, 
(2) Tayfuri, (3) Karkhi, (4) Saqati, (5) Junaydi, (6) Gazruni, (7) Tusi, 
(8) Firdausi, (9) Suhrawardi and ‘Adbu-‘1-Wahid bin Zayd was at 
the spiritual helm of the following five orders, viz. (i) Zaydi, (2) 
‘Ayadi, (3) Adhami, (4) Hubayri, (5) Chishti (Tadhkirah, part I, pp. 
1-3)-’ 

As to the names of these orders, most of them are either known 
after ^he proper names of their founders or after their titles signi- 
fying the places they lived in. Only a few orders received their 
names from the causes other than these and we are concerned with 
only one of them such as Naq^bandi. This order was founded by 
Baha-d-Din (d. 1398 A.D.) who was a painter (Naq.shband). The 
incident which led to the acquisition of this name to this order 
is thus described in the books of Indian Sufis : — One day, Amir 
Kalal, the spiritual guide of ]^wajah Baha‘u-d-Din, ordered his 
disciple (i.e. Baha‘u-d-Din) that he should paint the name of ‘ AUah ’ 
in ail pots that were in his possession. Baha‘u-d-Din carried out 
the order of his spiritual guide, but by chance many of his pots were 
left unnoticed and hence unpainted. A tell-tale came to know of 
this and accused him before Amir Kalal that he was disobedient. 
Amir at once sent for Baha‘u-d-Din and when he came, he was 
asked to give an explanation about this delinquency. Baha'u-d-Din 
rephed to his master that he had carried out his order to the letter. 
Amir could not believe his disciple and he asked him to show all 
the pots that were with him for the purpose. Baha‘u-d-Din 
exhibited all of the pots one by one and Amir was much satisfied to 
see that all pots were painted with equal care and attention. When 
the exhibition was finished, Amir gladly addressed his disciple as 
‘ Ay Naqshband ’ or ‘ O Painter ’. The mischief monger witnessed 
this miracle, and became ashamed of his conduct. Henceforward 
Baha‘u-d-Din was called the ‘Naqshband ’ or the Painter and the 
order, he founded, was given the name of Naqshband! (Khahqiyah, 
pp. 122-123). 

We have already said that the history, concerning India, of 
many of the orders, mentioned above, is very obscure. No Sufi 
treatises furnish us with a clue to unfolding the unhghted pages of 
the history of Sufiism in India. The hst of fourteen orders given 
in the Ain fairly st^gests that up to the end of sixteenth century A.D. 
these orders were very prominent in India. But unfortunately 
Abu-1-Fadl either failed or did not care to inform us about the men 
who first introduced these schools of Sufi theosophy to India. Apart 
from the question of Ain, other Sufi treatises too failed to note this 
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important history. Books on critical study of Sufi theosophy are 
of comparatively recent origin in India and none can hope to get 
any adequate help from them at least in the historical concerns. 
However, we give below the names of a few orders and the first 
SCifis who introduced them to India : — 



Orders. 

Names of those who first 

Probable date of 



introduced them. 

introduction. 

I. 

Qiishti 

Khwajah Mu'inud-Din Chishti 

1193 A.D. 



(d. 1236). 


2. 

Suhrawardi 

(a) Jalalu-d-Din Tabrizi (d. 1225) 

Before 1200 A.D. 



(b) Qadi Hamidu-d-Din Naguri 

About 1200 A.D. 



(d. 1246). 




(c) Bahau-d-Din libakhriya 

Between ii 93-1200 



Multani (d. 1266). 

A.D. 

3 - 

Junaydi 

(a) Data Ganj Bakh^ Dahori 

Before 1072 A.D. 


(d. 1072 A.D.). 




(6) Baba Ishaq Maghribi (d. before 

Between 1324-51 



1400). 

A.D. 

4 - 

Sbattari 

‘AbdisUah Shattari (d. 1406) 

Before 1400 A.D. 

5 - 

Qadiri . . 

(a) ‘Abdul-Karimal-Jili (d. Bet- 

1388 A.D. 



ween 1406-1417). 




(h) Sayyad Ni^matiillah (d. 1430 

Before 1400 A.D. 



A.D.). 




(c) Sayyad Muhammad Gliawth al- 

1482 A.D. 


tJwaysi 

Jili (d. 1517). 

6. 

Badi'u-d-Din ^ah-i-Madar (d. 
1436). 

Khwajah Baqi Billah (d. 1603) • • 

About 1400 A.D. 

7 - 

Naqshbandi 

Before 1600 A.D. 


All the above seven orders carry no equal importance to the 
Muslims of India. Amongst these seven, as has been said before, 
only three, viz. Chishti, Suhrawardi, and Qadiri orders had been 
and are still the most prominent orders in this country. Only of 
late, say from the beginning of the nineteenth century, the seventh 
order, i.e. Naqshbandi, has risen to prominence. Chishti and 
Suhrawardi orders produced many famous Sufis, through the personal 
exertion of whom, Sufiism had been established in India on a firm 
footing. During the period of reformation Qadiri order had a 
favourable time for its self-expansion among the Indians who re- 
garded and still regard it as the most puritanic of all Sufi orders 
existing in India. Almost sentimental regard and respect for the 
alleged puritanic character of the Qadiri order, had been best echoed 
by Mawlana Abdul Haqq Muhaddith of Delhi (d. 1641 A.D.) in the 
few following lines, composed in honour of Abdu-l-Qadir al-Jili, 
the founder of this order : — 

‘ Qhawth-i-A'azam is a proof of the way to faith ; 

Surely he is a guide to the grandees of Islam. 
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Amongst all saints he is the greatest, 

Just as a message-bearing prophet is the most exalted of all 
inspirational prophets. 

Saints are his servants with heart and soul ; 

His feet rest on their shoulders.’ (xx) 

Such an excessive regard for the founder of the Qadiri order 
might have led the Indian Muslims to take it to be puritanic in 
character ; otherwise we see very little difference between the Indian 
creeds of the Qadiri and the other orders. The creeds of Qadiri 
order that were introduced to India in the last part of the fourteenth 
century A.D., were perhaps substantially different from the pristine 
Qadiri teachings; otherwise Indian Qadiri creed should have been 
widely different from other Indian Sufi creeds. 

As Sufiism in India spread and the Sufis recruited adherents 
of Indian blood, the^^ and their theosophy no doubt lost original 
purity. In its subjective and speculative side, Sufiism received 
and assimilated many Indian philosophical thoughts which we shall 
attempt in due course to point out to our readers with a desire to 
arrive at the truth. The thing we like to note here is this that the 
loss of purity (i.e. of the original Quranic Islam) in the region of 
thought soon brought in many divisions in the fold of Sufiism in 
India. These divisions were mostly concerning formal observances 
and practices. Just after the advent of Sufiism to India its practices 
began to change and within a century, it became widely varied 
from the practices of other Muslim countries. Before the close of 
the thirteenth centur>^ we see many divisions (which we may call 
sub-orders) had already made their appearance in the two chief 
orders, Chishti and Suhrawardi. These do not differ much in principle 
from the parent orders, but they disagree with them in respect of 
many practices and observances. In this connection, Abu- 1 -Fadl 
has rightly observed, ‘ Any chosen soul who in the mortification 
of the deceitful spirit and in the worship of God, introduced some 
new motive of conduct and whose spiritual sons in succession con- 
tinued to keep alight the lamp of doctrine, was acknowledged as 
the founder of a new line.’ (Ain., Ill, p. 357.) Owing to this reason, 
many sub-orders sprang out of every order, within a few centuries. 
In many cases, it is difficult to ascertain the exact number of these 
sub-orders and it is still more difficult to gather the life-history of 
those ' chosen souls ’ who first struck out new paths within the 
main orders. 

It is said that the famous Chi^ti order of India was split up 
into fourteen divisions ; among them the following six are the prin- 
cipal sub-orders, of which we know something : — 
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(i) Kirmaniyah : — ^Among the disciples of Khwajah Mu'inu- 
d-Din Qji^ti {1142-1236) the first to differ from him, was ‘Abdullah 
Kirmani of Birbhum, Bengal. The new sub-order, he founded, 
had a great hold on, and a large following in Radha or Western 
Bengal, and in the modern province of Bihar and Orissa. We shall 
again elaborately discuss about this sub-order in the proper place. 

(ii) Karimiyah ; — ^The next to revolt against his master was 
Pir Karim Siluni. He died in the year 1264 A.D. (Tadhkirah, 
pt. I, p. 103). 

(iii) Sabiriyah : — The third one to revolt, was ‘All Ahmad 
Sabir of Kalir (1196-1291). He was a great Chi^ti saint famous all 
over India. (For his fife in detail, vide Tadhkirah, part II, pp. 2-9). 
This sub-order was named after the title of its founder and how 
its founder acquired this title of ‘ Sabir ’ or the Patient, is an interest- 
ing story to tell. It is said that, ‘ One day Baba Farid, ‘Ali Ahmad’s 
spiritual director and maternal uncle, bade him give food and aims 
on his behalf to the poor. This he did, and, though stationed at 
the kitchen (langar ^anah) night and day, he did not quit it to 
take his food at his own house. As he got weaker day by day, 
his mother asked him the reason, and he replied that he had taken 
no food for several da3’s as his leader’s order bade him distribute 
it to others, but did not authorise him to take any himself. Also 
as he was required to be present at the kitchen, he could not leave 
it. For this he received the name of Sabir (the patient one).’ (In. 
Isl., p. 122.) 

(iv) Nizamiyah : — Sultanu-‘l-mashaikh Nizamu-‘d-Dm Awhya, 
the renowned Chighti saint of Delhi was the founder of this sub- 
order. He was bom at Badayun in the year 1236, the memorable 
date of !l^wajah Mu‘in-d-Din Chi^ti's death and died in Delhi 
in 1325 A.D. (For his Ufe, vide Firisbtah ; Tadhkirah, pt. I, pp. 
87-103.) This famous saint of Delhi is largely responsible for the 
regular propagation of Qii^ti creed in Bengal. His is one of the 
most popular sub-orders of India. His exquisite shrine in Delhi 
still attracts a large number of pilgrims. 

(v) Husamiyah : — Husamu-’d-Din of Manikpur (Kara) founded 
this sub-order in Bihar. He was a disciple of the famous Bengah 
saint Num-’d-DIn Qutb-i-‘Alam (d. 1416). His sub-order once 
had a strong hold on Bihar and northern Bengal. His _teachings 
had been embodied in the book known as ‘ Rafiqu-'l-‘Arifin ' or 
‘ the Friend of the Gnostics ', after his death in the year 1477 A.D., 
by his devoted followers. (Tadhkirah, pt. II, pp. 36-37.) 

(vi) Qalandariyah : — ^This order is regarded by the general 
consensus of Indian darvisbes, as one of the important sub-orders 
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of CSbi^ti order. Though the first Indian Qalandar ^arafu-’d-Din 
Bu ‘All Sh^ had an ordinary connection with the Chi^ti saints 
of India, we see no reason to include this famous independent order 
to the sub-orders of Indian Chi^tis. Almost all the famous saints 
of India owed their ordinary allegiance to the practices and beliefs 
of more than one order. Bu ‘All ^ah's connection with the Qbi^ti 
order does not warrant to be more intimate than that. In such a 
case, we are not inclined to regard it as a sub-order of the ^igibtis. 
It was quite an independent order, introduced afresh to India, by 
Bu ‘All ^ah in the latter part of the thirteenth century A.D. But, 
in spite of all our disinclination to treat it as one of the sub-orders 
of the Chi^ti order, we are recording an account of it here since 
a good section of the Indian Sufis have considered it to be so. 

Dr. Titus writes the following about this Qalandari order — 
‘ the order was introduced into India by its founder, ‘Ali Abu Yusuf 
Qalandar, known as Bu ‘Ali Qalandar, who was a native of Spain. 
After having been connected with the Baktashi and ^i^ti order, 
he fiinally left them both, and organized an order of his own. In 
his travels he ultimately came to India, and settled down at Panipat, 
near Delhi, where he died in A.D. 1323. The tomb of Bu ‘Ali 
Qalandar is the chief shrine of the order, and is generally venerated 
by his followers.’ (Ind. Isl., p. 129.) Unfortunately we have 
not yet found the original sources for the above account. Accord- 
ing to Ain (Vol. Ill, pp. 368-369), the name of the saint of Panipat 
was Shaykh Sharaf and his patronymic was Abu ‘Ali Qalandar. 
According to Tadhkirah (part I, pp. 120-123) and many other Sufi 
treatises his name was Shay^ Sharafu’d-Din Bu Ali Shah Qalandar. 
As regards his name, there is no difference between i^n and other 
hagiologies and the Tadhkirah. We do not know, how can he be 
identified with ‘Ali Abu Yusuf of Spain. Sharafu-’d-Din Bu ‘Ali 
Shah Qalandar was never a Spaniard ; he was bom and brought 
up in India. His father was a settler in Panipat, where he was bom. 
(Ta^kirah, p. 120.) It seems probable that. Dr. Titus, having 
seen a seeming similarity between the patronymic of Sharafu-’d-Din 
and the name of Qalandar Yusuf al-Andalusi (Spain) the founder 
of the Qalandari order (D.I., p. 119), came to the above hasty and 
unwarrantable conclusion. 

However, Shaykh Sharafu-’d-Din Bu ‘Ali Shah Qalandar was 
a great learned man. Before he renounced the world in pursuit 
of higher spiritual tmth, he led the fife of a preacher. He used to 
preach Islam and Islamic theology in the mosque of ‘ Quwwatu- 
’1-Islam the great mosque built at the Qutb by Qutbu-'d-IMn 
Aybak. (Tadhkirah, pt. I, pp. 120-121.) While he w^ in this 
way passing his peaceful life, suddenly his mind changed and the 
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cause of change, he expresses in the following way: — ‘ Unexpectedly, 
I received a call from God and throwing all my learned books into 
the Jumna, I set out on travel. In Rum, I fell in with Shamsu- 
'd-Din Tabriz! and Mawlana Jalalu-’d-Din Rumi (1207-1273), 
who presented me with a robe and turban and with many books, 
which in their presence, I threw into the river. Subsequently 
I came into Panipat and there lived as a recluse.’ (Ain., Ill, 
p. 3^ ) He died at Panipat in the year 1323-24 A.D. 

^arafu-’d-Din Bu ‘AH Shah Qalandar was not the founder 
of this order. He introduced it and popularized it in India. 
The founder of this order was ' Qalandar Yusuf al-Andalusi, a 
native of Spain. He was for a time a member of the Baldita^s ; 
but having been dismissed from the order, he established one of his 
own with the obligation of perpetual travelling ’ (D.I., p. 119). 
The date of this Spaniard Yusuf is not known. He must have lived 
before the twelfth century A.D. ; because, we hear of the existence 
of his famous order from Shaykb ^ihabu’d-Din Suhrawardi (1147- 
1234) erudite book 'Awarifu'l-Mu'arif (Chap. IX, pp. 90-91). 

Those who belong to the order of Yusuf al-Andalusi are known 
as Qalandar which simply means ‘ a monk ’. The Qalandars played 
an important part in the eastern romances (D.I., p. 119), and in 
the middle Bengali literature, the word generally signifies Muslim 
religious men of itinerant habits. 'In northern India the term 
" Qalandar ” connotes one who leads about a bear or a monkey, from 
the dancing and tricks of which he earns a living ; or it is associated 
with a poor, ragged beggar, obviously a Muslim, who goes from door 
to door singing and asking alms.’ (In. Isl., p. 129.) It is now 
impossible to ascertain, how the followers of Bu ‘AH Shah have 
now degenerated to ordinary beggars in northern India ; but the 
association of Qalandars with tamed animals was of early origin. 
In the monastery of ‘Ala-’u-'d-Din ‘AH‘u-’l-Haqq of Bengal (d. 
1398 A.D.) of whom we shall write in some detail later on, we meet 
with a few Qalandars who had a cat with them (Tadhkirah, pt. 
I, pp. 143 - 44 )- 

The Qalandars of early time were reaUy ascetics : their supreme 
aim was the achievement of purity of heart. In order to achieve 
this, they cared for nothing m the world ; — ^habits they shunned, 
friendship they avoided, and dictates of own heart they followed. 
They occasionally observed the outward practices of ^ari'at or 
formal Isltoiic injunctions such as prayer and fasting ; and they 
were not addicted to the pleasure of this world. (A.M., p. 91,) 
Complete indifference to the world was the chief characteristic 
of tittis class of saints. This world was as if an illusion to them, 
which they thought, can easily allure men to destruction. They 
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gave a severe warning to the people of the world against the entangle- 
ment in the snare of this illusory world : — 

* Be careful of the love of world and be careful of it ; 

Suck not the blood of your heart for bread and wealth ’ 

(Bu ‘AIL) 

They beheve that attainment of perfection cannot be had, 
unless a man forget this world ; two worlds of spirit and matter 
are situated at two opposite poles which can never meet ; the man 
who tries to make in him a meeting ground of these two worlds 
endeavours only in vain and runs after sheer impossibility : — 

‘ When both these — ^the benefit of this world and the next — 
can be obtained at hand ? 

Do not indulge in these extravagances, O selfish one ! 

God and the mean world, thou desirest to obtain together ; 

This is sheer fancy, impossibility and madness ’ 

(Bu ‘AIL) 

It is said that the Suhrawardi order was divided into some 
seventeen sub-orders, most of which do not seem to exist now. 
However, amongst these large number of sub-divisions, we know 
about the account of the following few orders : — 

(i) Jalaliyah : — This was the most prominent and well-known 
sub-order of the Suhrawardi order. It was founded by Jalalu-’d-DIn 
of Bukhara (1307-1374 A.D.), generally known as Makhdum Jahan- 
iyah Jahan Gasht. 

(ii) Dal Shahbaziyah : — This sub-order was founded by Dal 
Shahbaz of Sind (d. 1323 A.D.) who was a disciple of Shaykh Bahau- 
’d-Din Dhakriya of Multan (d. 1267 A.D.), (Tadhkirah, pt. Ill, p. 142). 
His real name was Sayyad ‘Uthman Shah. He was bom in the 
town of Marwand in Afghanistan. ‘ It is said that even when 
very young he had developed occult powers.’ (S.S., p. 87.) He 
had been in Baghdad for some time and thence he came to India 
and settled in Sind. While he was coming to India, he ‘ is said 
to have been challenged on the way by a famous ascetic to bathe 
in a tub of burning oil. This is a feat which many of the old ancho- 
rites seem to have performed. ‘Uthman Shah also successfully 
passed the test. Thus he earned the title of ‘ DM ’ (a mby) as the 
ascetic said to him. ‘ Thou art indeed the DM of DM (the ruby of 
mbies).’ This meant that ‘ Uthman was real gold having been 
tested by fire. He received no injury, only his robe turned cnmson. 
He wore a red robe up to the end and was called DM Sb&hbiz. 
Shabby means a falcon.’ (S.S., pp. 90-91.) He had a large follow- 
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ing in Sind generally known as Lai Skahbaziyah. Lai Shahbaz 
was the precursor of Sufiism in Sind. His influence on the succeed- 
ing generations of the Sufis of Sind was exceptionally great. 

(iii) Sada Sohagan : — Hadrat Shah Musa Sada Sohag was the 
founder of this sub-order. His field of activity was Ahmadabad in Sind 
where he was living incognito for many years in singing songs and 
playing on musical instruments. He always put on the dress of 
a woman, and publicly played the part of a female on all occasions. 
So people took him to be a mad man and left him alone in neglect 
for a long time. It is said that once in his life time, there was a 
severe drought in Ahmadabad, owing to wliich famine broke out 
in the country. In this time of need, people were obliged to have 
recourse to the blessings of this unknown saint. When they 
requested him to pray for showers, he first of all refused to accede 
to their request saying that he was only a sinful and vacious woman ; 
but afterwards he conceded to the public and agreed to pray for 
a heavy downpour. Then he raised his hands towards the sk>' 
and began to say, ‘ O mj' dear husband ! if you do not send a 
shower just now, I shall forthwith divulge the secret of love with 
you ’. Saying thus, he was about to break the bangles that he 
had been using round his two wrists for a long time. Before he 
did this, there came a heav>' downpour. Thus he saved the coimtry 
from an imj)ending ruin and henceforward he became known to all 
as a wonderful saint of uncommon piety. He died at Ahmadabad 
in the year 1449 A.D. (Tadhkirah, pt. Ill, pp. 150-153.) 

The followers of Shah Musa styled themselves as ‘ Sada 
Sohagan ’ ; because their spiritual guide used the title ‘ Sada Sohag ’ 
or ‘ Ever-loving The phrase ' Sada Sohagan ’ is prevalent among 
the womenfolk of Northern India. It is a benedictory’ phrase, 
used by’ a woman at the time of invoking prosj^erity and good-luck 
of her mate, meaning thereby’, ‘ may’ y’our husband live for ever ’. 
Because of the predominance of feminine practices, sty’les and dresses, 
among the followers of Shah Musa, they’ use this feminine phrase 
as their title. We have seen, how Shah Musa played the part of 
a woman throughout his life. He believed that the relation between 
God and man is that of a husband and wife. His followers too 
believed that and still they wear w’oman’s dresses and bangles, 
and dance amidst other faqirs in the guise of women uttering, ‘ La 
ilaha illallah nur muhammad sallallah’. ‘ There is no god but Allah 
and His blessings be on Muhammad, the light (of Allah).’ 

(iv) Miran Shahi : — The name of the founder of this sub-order 
was, Miran Muhammad Shah, entitled ‘ Mawj-i-Dary’a ’ or the wave 
of the Sea. His name is associated with the conquest of Chitore 
(1568 A.D.) by Akbar. When Akbar reached Chitore, he sent for 
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the saint, who when brought before the Emperor, was requested 
by him to pray for his victory. He did this and the Emperor came 
out victorious with the fall of Chitore. At this, Akbar became 
very much pleased dnd devoted to the saint and granted ‘ Jagirs' 
in the State of Patiala and around Eahore, to the saint. The 
saint was bom in the year 1531 A.D. and he died in 1604 A.D. 

The Indian Qadiri order too, hke its other Indian sister orders, 
became divided into many sub-orders. Among them, the following 
were the principle ones : — 

(i) N'imatullah Shahi : — Sayyad N'imatuUah Shah was the 
founder of this sub-order. He died in the year 1430 A.D. 

(ii) Bahliil Shahi ; — The full name of the founder of this sub- 
order was ^lay^ Bahlul Daryaji. He spent his whole life in travell- 
ing and was one of the famous darvishes of the Punjab. He died 
in the year 1575 A.D. (Tadhkirah, pt. Ill, pp. 25-26.) 

(iii) Qamistyah : — Hadrat Shah Qamis was the founder of 
this sub-order. He was one of the descendants of ‘Abdu-’l-Qadir 
of Jilan (1078-1166 A.D.). When he came to India, he settled down 
at Salurah in Bengal. This Salurah seems to be identical with 
Salar in the district of Murshidabad, Bengal. Nasrullah, a pious 
man of the locality where the saint settled down, gave his daughter 
in marriage to him. In course of time he became very famous 
and attracted around him a large following. He died in 1584 A.D. 
and was buried at Salar. (Tadhkirah, pt. Ill, p. 27.) 

(iv) Naw Shahi : — The real name of the founder of this sub- 
order was Haji Muhammad Qadiri Binnaw Shah Gaiij Bakh^. 
His field of work was in the Punjab where he died in 1691 A.D. 
(Tadhkirah, pt. Ill, pp. 70-71.) 

(v) Binawa : — -‘Abdullah Ghulam ‘Ali Shah of Delhi was its 
founder. He was a famous darvish of his time. He died in Delhi 
in 1824 A.D. 

From Naqshbandi order only one sub-order was formed and 
that was Mujaddadiyah, founded by Mujaddad-i-Alf-i-T^ani (1563- 
1624 A.D.). 



THE THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF BENGAL 

VAI§NAVISM 

II 

THE BHAGAVAT-SAIVIDARBHA 

By S. K. De 

The principal object of this Samdarbha is to establish and 
explain the concept of the Bhagavat. Having explained the concept 
of the Absolute as implied by the phrase advaya-jndna-tattva in the 
verse cited above from the Bhdgavata i, 2, ii, Jiva Gosvamin now 
turns to an interpretation of the second line of the same verse, 
which further amplifies that concept. The line signifies that although 
the Aksolute is one and indivisible, it has threefold aspect, according 
to the particular capacity of reahzation of the devotee {updsaka- 
yogyatd-vaisistyena). The same ultimate reality, therefore, can be 
viewed respectively as Brahma, Paramatman and Bhagavat, although 
it is never, iis Jiva Gosvamin carefully notes, designated by the 
term Jiva. Our author now proceeds in this Saindarbha to explain 
these three gradations of the Absolute, and deals principall}^ with the 
concept of Bhagavat as the highe.st and most perfect manifestation 
of the Advmya-jnana-tattva. It is not perfectly clear if this 
doctrine of Trinity is actually and consistently implied in the 
Bhdgavaia ; but it is, at any rate, one of the fundamental postulates 
of the school which Jiv'a Gosvamin represents. It is possible to 
find conflicting texts existing on the subject, but our author attempts 
to reconcile them, partly by rejecting those wliich go against the 
theor>', i)artly by ingenuities of interpretation, and partly by pre- 
suming that the apparently contradictory terms or ideas are to be 
taken in different senses in different contexts, e.g. by presuming 
that some apply to the concept of the Brahma, some to that of the 
Bhagavat. 

The concept of the Paramatman and its relation to Prakrti and 
Jiva are dealt with in detail in the Paramdtma-samdarbha ; the present 
Samdarbha, as its title implies, has for its principal theme the concept 
of the Bhagavat. There is no need for a Brahma-samdarbha, for if 
the concept of the Bhagavat is clearly realized, that of the Brahma 
will also be understood, and the latter concept has already been 
fairly fully explained by the school of Advaita philosophers. The 
Brahma (neuter) is in fact the nirvi^esa state of the Bhagavat, and 
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as the non-differentiated substance it corresponds to the Brahma of 
the school of Samkara. But the Bhagavat represents the highest 
being in the hierarchy of spiritual manifestations, the most perfect 
person in whom all the viiesas are most perfectly developed. In 
other words, the Brahma is unqualified, but the Bhagavat is 
infinitely qualified by an infinity of blessed and perfect attributes. 
In the Bhagavat all the divine Saktis or Energies eternally come into 
full play, but in the Brahma they remain in a potential or indiscrete 
state {avivikta-iakti-iaktimattd-bhedatayd pratipddyamdnam). The 
essence of the Bhagavatta or Eordship consists in this actualization 
of the 6aktis, the nature of which will be explained later on ; and 
the Bhagavat as the religious concrete can be realized in the full 
display of his distinctive features, potencies, attributes, dwelling 
places and associates. The Brahma, on the other hand, is the 
philosophical Absolute, in which these attributes and powers remain 
undifferentiated ; it is devoid of all visesas * and forms an absolutely 
homogeneous and indivisible substance. Thus, thought cannot be 
predicated as an attribute of the Brahma, but thought forms its 
very essence, i.e., the Brahma is not a thinking being but the thought- 
substance itself ; in the same way, the Brahma cannot be said to 
exist but it is existence itself. The Bhagavat is regarded as the 
Lord in full manifestation {purna dvirbhdva), because the appearance 
in this case is accompanied by all the divine Energies {sa-iaktika 
dvirbhdva), while the Brahma from this point of view constitutes 
an imperfect or incomplete manifestation {asamyag dvirbhdva). 
The sacred texts, therefore, describe the Brahma as the bodily 
lustre {tanubhd) of the Bhagavat, and in the Gitd the Bhagavat 
describes himself as the pratisthd of the Brahma. In other words, 
the realization of the Bhagavat, as taught by the theistic Vaisnava 
school, is held to indicate a stage superior to the realization of the 


^ The theory of Vi^sa or differentiation is dealt with in some detail by 
Radhadamodara in his Veddnia-syamantaka ((ed. U. C. Bhattacharya, Lahore 1930, 
pp. a work which, in spite of its name, belongs to the Bengal school of 

Vaisnavism and attempts to reconcile Vedanta doctrines with its sectarian tenets ; 
it is also explained by Baladeva Vidyabhu^na in his Siddhdnta-ratna (ed. Sarasvati 
Bhavana Texts, Benares, 1927). According to these writers the Viie^ is not exactly 
a difference but it functions as a difference {viie^a§ ca hheda-pratinidhih) and produces 
the consciousness of difference when there is no real difference (hheddbhdve* pi tat- 
kdryam praiydyayan dfstah). It is thus the power by which there is a realization 
of difference in non-difference (bheddbheda), or as Baladeva puts it : yatra bheddbhdvo 
bheda-kdryam ca pramlte, tatraiva bheda-pratinidhir viie^ah kalpyate. It is by means 
of this viiesa that the same substance appears as different, and this viie^a is a power 
inherent in the I^ord who, as the Bhagavat, thus exhibits himself as the Brahma and 
Paramatman. The whole Acintya-Bhedabheda theory of the school is based upon 
this conception of differentiation or Viiesa. 
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Brahma of the Advaita-vadins ; and we are told that the Brahma is 
the object of realization of the Paramahamsas who are Jnana-yogins, 
but the Bhagavat reveals himself only to the Bhagavata-parama- 
haqasas, who are Bhakti-yogins. Although the Bhagavat is one and 
indivisible reality, this distinction is possible because some Sadhakas 
do not possess the fullest capacity of realization ; to them the 
highest reality therefore appears in the general or incomplete form 
of the Brahma {iri-hhagavan evdkhandam sddhaka-visesandm tddrid- 
yogyatvdbhdvdt sdmdnya-bhdvodayatvena tad-asamyanmurtir eva 
brahma). Such Sadhakas are the philosophers of the Advaita school, 
but the Bhaktas proceed a stage further. There is, however, no 
absolute difference between the two forms, for the difference is one 
of degree only, and the limitation is in relation to the capacity and 
stage of realization of the devotee. 

In order to elucidate the concept of the Bhagavat further, Jiva 
Gosvamin proceeds to discuss and analyse its attributes and explain 
its divine Energies or Saktis. He begins by showing that these 
attributes reside really and eternally [nitya) in the Bhagavat in 
intimate or organic relation, which is understood in philosophical 
terminology as the Samavaya relation, as opposed to the mere 
Samyoga or separable relation. In other words, the Gunas and 
Saktis are not adventitious or dropita, but essential or svarupabhuta. 
In this connexion the author refers to the etymology or Nirukti of 
the word Bhagavat and shows, on the authority of the Puranas, 
that the various S3’llables indicate the various attributes and ^aktis 
which go to make up the concept. Thus, the syllable bha in the 
name implies the sense of supporter and protector {bhartr or sambharif) 
and refers to his creating and sustaining the Bhakti of his devotee ; 
while the syllable ga bears the sense of leading {gamayitr or netr) 
and signifies the idea of his making the devotee attain the bliss of 
divine love {premdnanda). Altogether the name is made to imply the 
totality of the virtues of Aisvarj^a (power), VIr\'a (potency’), Yasas 
(fame), 6ri (prosperity), Jnana (knowledge) and Vairayga (non-attach- 
ment), which constitute the sixfold lordliness of the Bhagavat.' The 
terms are thus explained ; MsvsLtydi—Sarva-vaslkdritd (power to sub- 
jugate all), Wlxya.— Mani-mantrdder iva prabhdvah (magical potency 
similar to that of precious stones, magic spells, etc.), Yasas =Ean- 
manah-iatlrdndin sadgunya-khydtih (fame arising from excellent qua- 
Utiesof mind, body and speech), &Ti—Sarva-prakdra-satnpat (all kinds 
of prosperity), Jfi§.na.= Sarvajhatvam (omniscience), and Vairagya= 


' In another Puranic version these six virtues are enumerated as J hana, Sakti, 
Bala, Aiivarya, Virya and Tejas. 
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Prapanca-vastvanasaktih (non-attachment to the things of the 
phenomenal world). These attributes, however, must be conceived 
as having received their perfect and infinite development in the 
Bhagavat. 

But Jiva Gosvamin takes pains to show that the three Prakrta 
Gunas (Sattva, Rajas and Tamas) can be predicated only of the Jiva, 
and not of the Bhagavat, who is beyond their sphere. We shaU see 
later that these Gunas are due to the Maya-sakti of the Lord, but 
having eternally subjugated or transcended this 6akti, which is 
extraneous to his essential self, the I,ord himself is entirely unaffected 
by its influence. If therefore he has any Guna, it is aprakrta or 
non-natural. We are told that in the Vaikuntha where he dwells, 
there is no Sattva, Rajas or Tamas ; but there is only a function of 
his Svarupa-sakti or Intrinsic Energy, viz., a pure existence or Buddha 
Sattva, which is prakrtdtita or beyond the sphere of the phenomenal 
world. It is called Pure or Buddha because it is untouched by the 
influence of his extraneous Maya-sakti, to which are due the evolution 
of Prakrti and the Gunas. The absence of Rajas indicates, we are 
further informed, that the Eord is incapable of being created 
{asrjyatva), that of Tamas implies that he is indestructible [andiatva), 
and that of Sattva signifies that he consists of pure existence {Sat), 
pure consciousness {Cit) and pure bliss {Ananda). 

In order to understand the concept of the Brahma and the 
Bhagavat, as well as of the Paramatman, it would be necessary to 
understand the nature of ^akti or Divine Energy, upon whose degree 
and quality of display the distinction really rests. Jiva Gosvamin 
now turns to the peculiar theory of ^akti which his theistic school 
teaches ; but he points out at the outset that the ^aktis possess the 
two characteristics of Acintyatva and Svabhavikatva. By 
Acintyatva is meant that the ^aktis in themselves are inscrutable 
and beyond the reach of human thought and reason {tarkdsaha) or 
that they are capable of bringing about impossible effects {durghaia- 
ghatakatva) ; but it also refers to the peculiar relation in which these 
^aktis stand to the ^aktimat, the possessor of the 6akti, and which 
consists of an inscrutable relation of difference in non-difference 
{acintya-bheddbheda). By Svabhavikatva is meant that the 6aktis 
are natural to the Lord and constitute in their totality his ver>' self 
or essence, although in his infinite power he actually transcends them. 
These ideas will be made clear as we proceed with a detailed con- 
sideration of the theory of ^akti. 

The ^akti or Divine Energy of the Bhagavat is viewed in three 
aspects and is accor^ngly grouped into three classes, viz., 6akti as 
Svarupabhuta, oakti as Tatastha and Sakti as Bahirariga. These 
are successively called Para or Svarupa-^kti, Tatastha or Jiva-Kikti, 
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and Bahirafiga or Maya-sakti. The division bases itself upon a text 
of the Visnu-purdna which styles them respectively as Para, 
Ksetrajna and Avidya, The present Samdarbha, which is concerned 
chiefly with the question of the Svarupa of the Bhagavat, deals 
naturally with the Svarupa-sakti, leaving the consideration of the 
other two Saktis to the Paramdtma-samdarbha to which they are 
primarily relevant. The Svarupa or Para Sakti, as the name itself 
implies, may be described as that Energy which constitutes the 
intrinsic perfect selfhood of the Bhagavat and is therefore inseparable 
from him. This Energy is thus Antarahga or intrinsic, as opposed to 
the other Maya-sakti which is Bahirahga or external and never 
affects his true self. This Maya-sakti causes the creation, sustenance 
and dissolution of the phenomenal world, and consists of an aspect 
of Bahirahga Vaibhava or extraneous power in the form of the 
material Prakrti or Pradhana. Although unconnected with the 
essential self, this Energ>' is as real as the other, and not a power of 
illusion such as the Advaita-vadins presume ; the resulting pheno- 
menal world therefore is also relatively real. Through this Sakti, 
the Bhagavat limits himself into his partial manifestation as the 
Paramatman, who is thus the godhead immanent in Spirit (Jiva) and 
Nature (Prakrti). It must be admitted that a Sakti cannot stand 
by itself, it mirst inhere in a body ; in this sense the Bhagavat is 
as much the substratum of the Svarupa-sakti as of the Maya-sakti. 
But this Ma}’a-sakti is said to be extraneous to his essence or 
Svarupa, for this self-determined limitation does not exist in his 
highest form of the Bhagavat and is not perceived by the Jiva as soon 
as the latter releases itself from the diverting influence of this 
Maya-sakti by the power of Bhakti, which is an aspect of the 
^splay of his Svarupa-sakti. Thus, the highest form of the deity 
is uncontaminated by the Maya-sakti, and this highest uncon- 
taminated form, therefore, can be attained only when the Jiva is 
no longer under the bondage created b\’ the Maya-sakti. The 
Tatastha or Jiva-sakti is, as the name itself implies, that form of 
the divine Energy which being distinct from both, does not fall 
under either of the above categories of Antarahga and Bahirahga 
Saktis, and which is yet related to both. The Jiva or indi%ddual self 
is an aspect of this 6akti which the Bhagavat displays in his role of 
Paramatman. Being subject to the Maya-sakti, the Jiva cannot, 
until released, be connected with the Svariipa-sakti, which is be^^ond 
the affection of the Maya-sakti ; but since the Bhagavat is the ultimate 
essential source of the Jiva, who can in spite of deviation return to 
the Eord by shaking off the Maya-^kti, the Jiva can yet be finally 
connected with the essential Svarupa-^akti. Hence to explain the 
nature and position of the Jiva it is necessarj’ to presume an 
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intermediate Tatastha 6akti which is connected with, but distinct 
from, both the Antarahga (Svarupa) and Bahiranga (Maya) Saktis. 

Thus, in the highest form of the Bhagavat there is a direct and 
full display of his Svarupa-sakti, which goes to make up his Svarupa 
or perfect self. The other two Saktis are displayed indirectly through 
the medium of his partial form of Paramatman. In other words, 
these Saktis have scope only when the Jiva is in the earlier deluded 
{vimohita) stage, but when it attains the Bhagavat himself, the 
JIva is subject only to the Svarupa-sakti of the Lord, of which 
Bhakti is a function. The highest form of the Bhagavat himself is 
indifferent to the work of the Paramatman or the other two 6aktis, 
which give rise to creation, rebirth and bondage ; but this indifference 
implies that the Bhagavat possesses the attribute of impartial 
benevolence to all. The delusion {satnmohana) of the Jiva produced 
by the Maya-sakti is not in itself pleasing to the Lord, and in the 
highest form of the Bhagavat he has nothing to do with it ; but it 
is due to the Jiva’s natural averseness {bahirmukhatd) to the 
Bhagavat. This disinclination at a lower stage is due, again, to his 
Tatastha Jiva-sakti, which is equally prone to his intrinsic Svarupa- 
and to his extrinsic Maya-Saktis. But the question arises — why 
should the Bhagavat, who is merciful to the Jiva, permit this act of 
delusion by the Maya-sakti which is a cause of suffering ? The 
reply is that the Maya as a 6akti having power over creation is, as 
such, an eternal servant of the Lord, towards whom it is not possible 
for him to assume a hostile attitude ; but as he is at the same time 
full of mercy to the Jiva he desires that the Jiva should for fear of 
Maya take refuge in him and work for deliverance. As to the 
ultimate question of the reason or necessity of such com- 
plicated display of three kinds of power, the answer is that it is an 
aspect of his inscrutable [acintya] Lila or divine sport, and the 
existence and character of the threefold ^akti, as explained above, 
are facts vouched for by the Bhdgavata and other scriptures. If 
one objects to the absurdity of imagining two contradictory Saktis 
residing in the deity, the reply is that the Lord’s power is inscrutable 
and even contradictions merge in him. 

The Svarupa-sakti, viewed in its different aspects, is classified, 
on the^^thority of the Visnu-purdna, into Samdhini, Samvit and 
Hladini Saktis, which correspond roughly to the Sat, Cit and Ananda 
of conventional philosophy. The Samdhini 6akti is the energy of 
existence of the self -existent being, which also upholds the existence 
of the Jiva and Prakrti. It is in relation to this Sakti that the 
Bhagavat is described as the ultimate reality, and the world and the 
individual as relative reality {sattva-riipo’pi yayd sativam dadhSti 
dhdrayati ca sd samdhinT). By the Samvit 6akti, the Bhagavat is 
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both the knowledge and the knower, and makes others possessed of 
knowledge {jnana-rupo’ pi yayd jdndti jndpayati ca sd samvit). 
The last Hladini Sakti is the Bhagavat’s energy of infinite bhss, 
which also causes in the devotee pure bliss {hldda-rUpo’ pi bhagavdn 
yayd hlddate hlddayati ca sd hlddini). These ^aktis exist infinitely in 
the Bhagavat ; but since the Jiva is only an anu or infinitesimal part 
of the Bhagavat, the smallest atom of the limitless divine existence, 
knowledge and bliss is capable of causing the existence, knowledge 
and bliss of the Jiva. 

All these 6aktis are regarded as attributes of the Bhagavat, 
existing inseparably and eternally in him, they are yet graded in a 
peculiar manner. Although all the above three aspects of the 
Svarupa-sakti in their totality form the very self of the Bhagavat 
and therefore constitute an undifferentiated unity, yet of Samdhini, 
Samvit and Hladini each succeeding Sakti is supposed to include and 
supersede the preceding [tatra cottar otiara-gunoikarsena samdhini 
samvid hlddimti kramo jheyah) . The Hladini 6akti, therefore, is the 
most important, as it includes and transcends the other two. This 
prominence given to the Hladini ^akti explains the peculiar stand- 
point of Bengal Vaisnavism ; for it conceives that its deity is essen- 
tially composed of infinite bliss, which is his highest attribute and 
which necessarily involves the other attributes of knowledge and 
existence. By this ^akti also he has the power of communicating 
atoms of this infinite bliss to his Associates (Parsadas) and his 
Devotees (Bhaktas). It must be noted in this connexion that the 
Svarupa-sakti is supposed to take two forms, viz., the Svarupa, 
which refers to the Lord himself, and Svarupa-Vaibhava, w'hich 
includes his Associates, his Residence, his Devotees etc., which are 
thus parts or functions of himself. The theory which giv^es exclusive 
prominence to the Hladini Sakti may therefore be expressed in 
theological language by saying that this is the eternal Lila or divine 
sport of the Lord, vdiich consists of pure and infinite bliss and which 
he enjoys with his Associates and Devotees ; for they are merely 
aspects of the divine energy, and their very existence, consciousness 
and bliss are relative to the absolute existence, consciousness and 
bliss of the Lord. This brings us to tlm idea, to which w'e shall 
revert later on, of the Lord as Rasa or Ananda, w'hich attribute is 
nothing but an aspect of the Hladini Sakti. This Rasa, which 
constitutes the Svarupa of the Lord, must be taken ultimately to 
signify the highest and best Rasa recognised by the Vaisnava 
Bhakti-^stra of this school, viz., Madhurya or Madhura Rasa, which 
is another name of the religiously sublimated erotic sentiment. The 
attitude is thus a kind of erotic mysticism, which seeks to express 
religious ideas in the intimate language of earthly passion, for it 
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conceives of divine love as a reflex of the human emotion. The 
Saktis are accordingly represented, in terms of human relationship 
considered in its emotional aspect, as his consorts or wives ; and this 
devout yet sensuous attitude entirely humanises the deity and his 
consorts and presents them in a loveable human relation to their 
Associates and Devotees. As the Dord is not only infinite bliss 
himself but he also makes others enjoy the bliss, the Bhakti or 
ecstatic devotion, by means of which a taste of this infinite bliss is 
attained, is also an aspect or function of the Hladini Sakti. We 
shall see later in the ^nkrsna-satndarbha that as Krsna is identified 
with the Bhagavat, Radha, who is his eternal consort and greatest 
Bhakta, is represented as the highest form of his Hladini Salrti. 

This brings us to the question of the nature of the relation of 
the Saktis to the Saktimat. As the Jiva is also an aspect of the 
divine Jiva-sakti, the relation is the same as that between the Jiva 
and Paramatman ; and the question accordingly assumes importance 
as one of the fundamental metaphysical questions regarding the 
relationship of the individual to the universal self. We shall have 
occasion to deal with the question from this point of view in con- 
nexion with its treatment in the Paramdtma-samdarhha ; but we may 
briefly indicate here that the relation between the Saktis and the 
Possessor of the 3aktis is represented as an inscrutable {acintya) 
relation of non-difference as well as of difference {bheddbheda) , the 
whole theory thus receiving the designation of Acintya-bhedabheda- 
vada, a peculiar point of view which distinguishes the Bengal school 
from other Vaisnava schools. The Saktis are non-different from the 
Bhagavat, inasmuch as they are parts or Amsas of the divine being ; 
but the very fact that they are parts only makes the superlativeness 
of divine attributes inapplicable to them, and there is thus an inevit- 
able difference. The ^aktis therefore possess a reality which is 
indeed relative to that of the Dord but which is nevertheless absolute 
in itself. The respective character of the reality, however, of the 
three kinds of 6afo, viz., Antaranga, Bahiranga and Tatastha, is 
not, as their names are designed to imply, entirely identical. This 
distinction has already been explained above, but it is also illustrated 
by an analogy. It is like the threefold aspect in which the sun 
manifests itself, viz., the solar disc (mandala), the solar rays {raimi) 
and the solar reflexion or halo {bimba ) ; the Antaranga or Svarfipa- 
Sakti corresponding to the luniinous disc or body of the sun itself, 
the Tatastha or Jiva-sakti to its ra 3 i^ scattered away but ultimately 
contained in the sun itself as the original source, and the Bahirafigfi 
or the Maya-§akti being regarded as the reflection which is a real 
but dazzling emanation from the solar disc, obscuring it, but existi n g 
outside and not forming an integral part of the sun. 
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Although this is the principal classification of the 6aktis, they 
are said to be infinite in number, and aU of them are presented as 
wives of the I/)rd. As such they are distinctive deities having name, 
form and personality. The Antarahga Mahasakti of the Lord is 
Laksmi or Mahalaksmi, who forms his Svarupa and, being the first 
manifestation, is the ground or Asraya of all other 6a&is. The 
Bahirahga Sakti is of course named Maya. Each of these again has 
many aspects and is named accordingly. The text mentions only 
some of the aspects of Mahalaksmi as Svarupa-sakti ; but each of 
them can also have an additional significance as aspects of the 
Bahirahga Maya-sakti. Thus Sri as an aspect of Mahalaksmi 
signifies divine splendour or Bhagavat-sampat ; but Sri as an aspect 
of Maya means worldly splendour or Jagat-sampat. In the same 
way, Ila is both Lila-sakti and Bhu-sakti ; and Kanti, Kirti etc. are 
similarly interpreted as possessing two meanings and included in 
both the aspects of Sakti. As an aspect of Eaksmi, Vidya is the 
source of spiritual knowledge (Tattva-jnana), and of the bliss of 
divine love (Premananda) by which the Eordship of the Bhagavat is 
suppressed voluntarily and posited into a personal relationship with 
the devotee ; but as an aspect of Maya it becomes Avidya which has 
the function of obscuring and causing the Jiva to forget his own 
nature. Laksmi is again classified into Samdhini, Samvit and 
Hladini ; but the support {ddhdra) of these Sakti-murtis are Vimala, 
Jaya, Yoga, Prahvi, Isana and Anugraha. The functions of these 
are indicated roughly by the names themselves, e.g. J aya= Utkarsani, 
power of eminence ; Yoga= Yogamaya or Sarjanartha Sakti, creative 
power; Prahvi =Vicitranauda-samarthya-hetuh, the power which 
causes the capacity for excellent bUss ; Isana=Sarvadhikarita, 
mastery over all beings, etc. The Maya is to be similarh' classified, 
but the subject is dealt with later on in the next book. The Jiva- 
^akti is Gunamayi, consisting of the three Gunas, viz., Sattviki, 
which causes bliss (Hladakari), Tamasi which causes suffering 
(Tapakari), and Rajasi which possesses the power of causing a mixed 
effect (Misra). 

This conception of inherent Saktis in the Lord naturally pre- 
sumes the idea of the Bh^avat as the Perfect Person, and conceives 
him not as a formless entity but as an embodied substance in which 
inhere infinite attributes and energies. Scriptural texts are cited 
in which the supreme being is described as cid-ghana, dnanda-ghana, 
rasa-ghana etc., and it is maintained that the word ghana (= compact 
or solid) imphes the idea of Murti or image, in accordance with the 
dictum murtau ghanah of Pd^dni. The Lord is therefore not amurta 
or unembodied, but possesses a blessed Murti or form (sa ca hhagavdn 
Purvodita-laksana-^rlmurtyatmaka eva, na ivamuriah). It is, however. 
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clearly explained that by this form or body of the I^ord, Murti 
or Vigraha, is not to be understood any gross or sensuous body like 
that of human beings. The limited limbs and senses of the Jiva 
are due to the Jiva-sakti only, and therefore they are phenomenal 
{prakrta) and material {jada) ; but the Lord in his Svarupa-^kti. 
possesses a non-phenomenaJ and spiritual body. This body consists 
entirely of pure existence, knowledge and bliss, and he is therefore 
called Saccidananda-vigraha. As there is no distinction of form and 
essence (svagata-bheda) in the Bhagavat, there is no differentiation 
between the different organs, so that existence, knowledge and bliss, 
which constitute his form, are eternally simultaneous and non- 
different from his essence. The divine person {vigraha) is therefore 
identical with the divine essence {svarupa) in the supreme unity of 
the godhead. The attributes, like intelligence, bHssetc., are merely 
terms or symbols to indicate aspects of his essence; and their totality 
is called form or body because of its eternally self-manifest character 
{vyakti). His body, or what may be called his body, is liis soul 
{dehadehi-bhidd cdtra nesvare vidyate) ; it is eternal, supernatural 
and spiritual, and has nothing gross, natural and material in it ; but 
at the same time it is not nirvisesa or undifferentiated, it is something 
real and savisesa, possessing its own divine attributes. He is vi- 
karana in the sense that he does not possess the human organs of 
senses but he is also sa-karana in the sense that he possesses divine 
or non-natural forms of these. The 6ruti texts establish that this 
body is like that of the human being, but the similarity is only in 
respect of form and not of the ingredients. The Lord is not subject 
to change {vikdra-rahita) or limitation, but by his Svarupa-sakti he 
can limit himself into a conditioned or unconditioned form {svarupa- 
iaktyaiva paricchinnam aparicchinnam ca tad evatn vapuh). Hen'te 
Krsna as the Bhagavat never entered into a gross body like an 
ordinary Jiva, but only appeared to do so {dehiva jtva iva dbhdti 
krldati, iva-iabdena irikrsnas tu na jlvavat pfthag deham pravistavdn 
iti gamyate'). This divine form is no doubt unthinkable, but for 
purpose of meditation or devotion it is thinkable. The scriptures 
describe the form sometimes as two-handed, sometimes as four- 
handed, or even six-handed or eight-handed, and as possessing head, 
eyes, ears, feet etc. The assumption of these various forms does not 
imply impermanence or changefulness, for they are all real and 
eternal {nitya) and coexist in him, like the diverse forms of a 
Vaidurya-mani (lapis lazuh) which make their appearance simul- 
taneously. But Jiva Gosvamin cites authorities to show that, 
although no particular divine form exists apart from his other 
forms, the two-handed form of the divinity, of which presumably 
man is the image, is the best and most beautiful for purposes of 
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meditation and worship ; for it exhibits his attributes to their best 
advantage. 

The I^ordship of the Bhagavat which is described above is thus 
intrinsic to his selfhood ; and the attributes and energies have no 
touch of gross quality in them but inhere in his essential character 
{svarUpabhuta). The Vigraha or the form of the Bhagavat is not 
something different from his essence but is eternally identical with it 
(purna-svarupabhuta) and therefore possessed of essential reality, 
it follows from this that when the I/ordship or Vibhutva is manifested 
in the state of an Avatara it is also intrinsic, real and eternal, even 
if the Avatara seemingly belongs to a past age. The Lord is unborn 
but when we speak of his birth, only appearance or Pradurbhava is 
meant {ajananasya janmetyanena prdbhurbhava-mdtram bodha- 
yati). Though the appearance occurs in the phenomenal world, it 
is itself not phenomenal but an expression at will of his essential 
divine Svarupa. Although the chief Vigraha of the Bhagavat is 
one, he is capable of assuming simultaneously infinite forms {ekatn 
api mukhyam bhagavad-rupam yugapad ananta-rupdtmakam bhavati ) , 
whether these forms be mere Praka^s, Avirbhavas or Av’^ataras ; 
hence his attribute of Sarva-rupa-svabhavatva or the capacity of 
assuming all kinds of forms and shapes. Even when the deity 
assumes phenomenal forms, he retains his non-phenomenal Svarupa. 
But he appears to the devotee in the form or plane of realization 
which lias been attained by his devotion [yathd yddrsatn yesdni 
updsand-phalodaya-bhiiniikdvasthdnam tadd tathaiva te pasyanii). It 
is, howev^er, laid down that the deity always appears only in the 
form which is agreeable to his devotee. If he appeared in the 
disagreeable form of an ox to Rantideva, that form was illusor\' 
(mdyika), for what is supersensuous cannot be horrible {aprdkrtatvena 
kutsitatvdsambhavdt) . 

Having established the general character of the Bhagavad- 
vigraha, Jiva Gosvamin now proceeds to analyse in detail some of 
its special characteristics. These attributes are not something 
imposed from outside but they form invariable [avyabhicdrin] aspects 
of the divine essence and therefore they are the deity’s svdbhdvika 
dharma. These maj" be briefly summarised here as forming the 
constituent Elements of the concept of Lordship : (i) The attribute of 
all-pervasiveness {sarva-gataiva) , by means of which the Bhagavat 
can not only pervade the universe, but, in spite of being one, he can 
appear as many at different places, not in a different but in the 
same form. This, we are told, is not merely Kdya-vyuha, or mere 
illusory multiplication of the same form, all of which act in the same 
way in different places ; for here, though the various forms are the 
same, they can act in different ways {tesdm prakd^dnatn tayaivd- 
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citUya-iaktya Pfthak Pfthag eva kriyadini hhavanti). Each of these 
appearances thus is not illusory but real, and has the same divine 
characteristics and capacity of independent action {ekatve’pi pfthak 
prakS^atvam, tesu prthak prthak kriyadhisthanaditvam). In other 
words, each appearance (prakd§a-bheda) has different egoism {abhi~ 
mdna-bheda) and different series of acts {kriyabheda) , and this may 
occur simultaneously at the same or different places. (2) The 
attribute of self-luminosity or self-manifestation (sva-prakdiatva). 
(3) The attribute of surpassing both the gross and the subtle [sthula- 
suksmdtiriktatva) , impl3dng also the fact that he is beyond mundane 
existence {sat) and non-existence {asat). {4) Non-liability to change 
or limitation {avikdritva). This attribute implies that the Lord is 
not subject to the six Vikaras or forms of evolution, viz., Janma 
(birth), Astitva (existence), Vrddhi (growth), Parinama (transforma- 
tion) , Ksay a (decay) and Vina^ (destruction) . He is also independent 
of the fourfold fruits of action {caturvidha-krtya-phala-rdhitya), 
viz., Utpatti (production), Prapti (acquisition), Vivrti (expansion) 
and Samskara (fruition or merit). (5) Possession of supersensuous 
spirit-form as the indwelling spirit (pratyag-rupatva) , not visible to 
the mortal eye. Hence he is the Antaryamin or the inward ruler, 
and is called Adhoksaja, which term is explained as signifying that 
he exists beyond perception of the senses {aksajam aindriyakatn 
jndnam tad adho’rvdg eva yasya). He can be seen or perceived only 
in virtue of his own energy {nija-iaktitah) , and this energy comes into 
play only through his ^ace {tddHa-iakter apyuUdse tat-kfpaiva 
kdranam). (6) Non-liabihty to mundane (prdkrta) birth {janma), 
form {rupa) and action {karma), but the capacity of assuming all 
these in a real and eternal character {nitya) by his Svarupa-^kti. 
We are told that such assumption of birth, though real and eternal 
in character {nitya), constitutes only an Avirbhava {irlmurter ay am 
dvirbhdva eva), and not actual mundane or human birth {na tvasma- 
dddivajjanma) ; but it either resembles mundane birth or is some- 
times different from it {prdkrta-janmdnukdranendvirbhdva-mdtratvam, 
kvacid ananukdranena vd). In other words, the appearance assumed 
in the phenomenal world is really non-phenomenal, although in all 
respects it may appear as phenomenal {prapanca-vad bhdti na tu 
prapanca-rUpam). The deity is really Svayam-riipa, i.e. his form is 
identical with his essence ; hence if he assumes the attributes of birth, 
childhood etc., these are not phenomenal, but aspects of his inherent 
character {bhagavadvigrahe iitutvddayo vicitrd eva dharmdh svdbhd- 
vikdh santi). Of the same character is the form (e.g., Matsya) 
which is assumed in an Avatara ; and this form as well as the exploits 
of an Avatara he can assume or discard at will. In the same way, 
his Karma or action is not guided by any motive {na tu prayojana- 
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peksatva), inasmuch as the Bhagavat is motiveless {dpta-kdma), 
but it is due to his Ananda or Hladini 6akti {tathd karmano vailak- 
sanyam svampdnanda-vildsa-mdtratvam). It is an aspect of his 
biia or divine sport which is natural to his essence of bhss [svarUpd- 
nanda-svdhhdvikyeva talllld). As Baladeva Vidyabhusana explains 
the idea in his Govinda-bhdsya : That the most perfect should proceed 
to the act of diversified creation is due to Ins Bila, which is not 
preceded by any desire of the fruits of action for himself {paripurna- 
sydpi vicitra-srstau pravrttir Itlaiva kevald, na tu sva-phaldnusamdhi- 
purvikd). Jiva Gosvamin further explains that this Lila arises 
from the awakening of the bUss intrinsic to the deity, and it has no 
reference to any particular motive of himself {svarupdnandodrekena 
svaprayojanam ananusandhdyaiva lUdyate). 

In this way Jiva Gosvamin proceeds to analyse the concept of 
Lordship or Bhagavatta and discusses in detail the various divine 
attributes which constitute its principal features. One of the interest- 
ing points which he deals with as a fundamental creed of his school 
is the theory of the efficacy and eternity of the blessed name itself 
(ndma-mah^mya) . The theory is based partly on the old doctrine 
of the eternity of sound ; but the Bengal school goes a step further in 
maintaining the essential identity of the name and the possessor of 
the same {ndma-ndminor abhedah). In other words, he believes 
that the name itself is the essence of the Lord [bhagavat-svarupam 
eva ndma), so that one who utters the name with devotion attains 
the Lord himself. Not only the name but even the syllables {aksara) 
or its symbol {samketa, e.g., the syllable Om) are enough to produce 
the same effect. Just like the Avataras of the Lord, this is a kind 
of Varna-Avatdra [avatar dntar aval paramesvarasya varna-rupend- 
vatdro’yam) . The deity, however, is often called nameless or Anaman 
in the scriptures, but this usage is on a par with the employment 
of terms like birthless (ajanman), formless [arupa) or actionless 
[akartr). It does not mean that he has no name but that his name 
is aprdkrta or aprasiddha, i.e. his name is not like the common 
names we have in the phenomenal world, but it possesses a spiritual 
significance and efficacy. It is for this reason that the name or 
names which have been established in the Sastras as bringing the 
Bhagavat himself instantaneously into consciousness are ^one 
appropriate, and not those which are merely imaginary [ato yaih 
idstre’ ti-prasiddhair ndmabih iri-bhagavdn eva jhatiti pratito bhavati 

tesdvn svatah-siddhatvam, anyesdrn kalpandmayatvam jneyam). 

In the same way Jiva Gosvamin speaks of the colour which is appro- 
priate to the deity, for the coloured figuration of deities plays an impor- 
tant part in sectarian devotion in general. He informs us that the 
particular colours of the deity are not due to the presence of particular 
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Gtujias. The dark {kfsna) colour of the Bhagavat does not indicate 
Tamo-guria, but it is a peculiar suggestion of his Svarupa-^kti 
{svarupa-iakti-vya'hjitatvam) . The white colour is often taken to 
signify Sattva-guna, but the colour of the Indian crane {Baku), a 
bird which is proverbial for its cunning and its tendency to mischief, 
is white. 

Jiva Gosvamin concludes this topic by summing up that all 
this assmnption by the Lord of birth, form, action, name and colour 
has no motive behind it, but they are to manifest liis Svarupa-^kti 
and make his devotee enjoy its bliss ; for the Bhakti or devotional 
attitude itself is an aspect of his peculiarly wonderful nature which 
consists of the display of intrinsic bliss {svarupdnatida-vilasa-bhuta- 
paramdscarya-svabhdva-visesah). If one argues that the Lord has 
no form, name etc., this very argument would tend to put a hmita- 
tion to his unlimited Sakti {yadi tasmin ndma-mpitvddikam ndsti, 
tarhi tacchaktimattvam prati sdntatvam prasajyeta). It is by Bhakti 
alone, and not by Samkh3^a and Yoga, that the true character of the 
Lord is attained {yoga-sdmkhyayos tattvam na samyak prakdsate, 
kim tu bhaktau eva). That the divine \"igraha is the Bhagavat 
himself had been realized and testified to by great sages (in-vigrahah 
sa eva ca bhagavdn iti vidvadbhih pr ally ate prayujyate caiva). This 
intuition of the great sages or Mahad-anubhava is said to be the 
only true Pramana {satya-pramdnam). For these great men are 
really Avesa-Avataras who, being inspired by the Lord, themselves 
partake of the nature of his \dgraha. So also do his partial manifes- 
tations, his Ainsas or his Gunavataras ; and their appearance pos- 
sesses the same eternal, real and supernatural characteristics (tad- 
amsdndm api tddrsatvani). But the Lord himself in his supreme 
form is far superior to all these. 

From the theory described above that the supreme deity is a 
Perfect Person, having a peculiar form and a characteristic set of 
attributes, it follows that he has also a transcendental dwelling 
place, distinctive colour, decoration and associates peculiar to himself 
as a personal god. Of his dark colour we have spoken above. No 
doubt he dwells in the Jiva or individual self, and pervades the 
universe, but this is only in his partial aspect as the Paramatman. 
In his complete and perfect form as the Bhagavat he has a DhSma 
or residence far beyond the phenomenal world {prapancdtUa). His 
decorations are also transcendental and are a part of his divine 
essence. A symbolical meaning is therefore assigned to some of his 
ornaments, e.g. the Kaustubha which the Lord bears on his breast 
is not a mundane precious stone, but typifies the Jiva-^akti. Tliese 
are thus manifestations of the deity’s self assumed through his grace 
to his devotees, who alone have a beatific vision of them. All this 
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is thus established by the vision of the great devotees, which is its 
only and true Pramana. In the same way the Vaikuntha-loka 
(sometimes called the Goloka or Maha-vaikuntha, to distinguish it 
from a lower Vaikuntha), which is his place of residence (Dhama), 
as well as his Associates or Parsadas, represents eternal transcendental 
expressions of his Svarupa-sakti. The word Dhama has also the 
sense of lustre, and is explained as the Lord’s inherent power of 
manifestation {svarupa-bhuta-prakdia-iaktih) ; but as a personal god, 
the deity is represented as having a real, and not merely figurative, 
abode for the display of his Svariipa. This Loka, which is conceived 
as the highest paradise of Bengal Vaisnavism, cannot, on account of 
its being beyond phenomenal existence, be attained by Jnana or 
Karma (jndna-karmabhir aprdpyam, prapancdtitatvdt) , but only by 
Bhakti. Once attained there is no fall from it itato’ skhalanam). 
Since it is beyond tlie phenomenal world it follows that it cannot be 
attained by means of the three Gunas ; it is therefore called Nirguna 
or Gunatita ; for it is said in the Bhdgavata (xi, 25, 21) that by the 
Sattva-guna men reach Svar-loka, by the Rajo-guna, the Nara-loka 
and by the Tamo-guna, the Naraka or Hell ; but the Loka of the 
Bhagavat is beyond the reach of these three Gunas. Hence it is 
eternal and beyond Prakrti [prakrteh param), which is an effect of 
the Maya-sakti. It is consequently be^yuid the Maya-sakti itself, so 
that the Jiva can never reach it as long as he is subject to that 
^akti. This Loka, being an expression of the Svarupa-sakti, can 
be attained only by another aspect of the Svarupa-sakti, viz., Bhakti. 
Like the Vigraha of the Bhagavat himself, his Loka which is thus 
really and eternally a part of himself, consists of the three attributes 
of Sat, Cit and Ananda {sacciddnanda-rupatva). It is called by the 
Vedic name of Visnupada, and it is higher than all other I^kas, 
such as Svar-loka, Siva-loka etc. Just as the form or Vigraha of 
the Bhagavat makes its appearance in the world, so it is said that 
his Dhama, Pada or Residence also sometimes makes its appearance 
{evam ca bhagavad-vapur dvirbhavati lake, tathaiva kvacit kasyacit 
tat-padasydvirbhdvah iruyate). Although this appearance is real, 
it is usually not manifest {aprakata), but it becomes manifest only 
to the vision of the devotee who can always perceive the deity’s 
eternal divine sport in his favourite earthly resorts like Dvaraka, 
Mathura or Vrndavana. 

The above remarks apply also to the Parsadas or Associates, who 
are the Lord’s eternal servants (Parikara) in his Paradise, being 
parts of his own self {tadangahhuta) and expressions of his intrin- 
sic Ananda or Hladini 6akti {bhc^avad-dnanda-iakter vildsamayaivafn). 
Thm 6ri or Lak^i, his eternal consort, is, as we have already 
noticed, inseparable from his Svarupa-^kti {svariipdnatiriktaivam). 
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The subject is treated in detail in the ^ftkrsna-samdarhha ; but in the 
present connexion Jiva Gosvamin points out that to the deity’s 
Parsadas the bhss of worship [bhajandnanda) is greater than the 
bliss they enjoy from their being merged in the divine self {svatUpd- 
nanda). The theory of this school is that release does not mean 
cessation from devotional activity ; even these emancipated souls 
who are the deity’s Parsadas engage in an eternal worship of the 
Bhagavad-vigraha. They desire only a taste of his Madhurya, and 
not of his Brahmatva {kevala-tan-mddhurydpeksayd, na tu hrahma- 
tvdnubhavdpeksayd), because it is the nature of the Vigraha of the 
Bhagavat, which consists of bliss, to make others enjoy that bliss 
(sukhadatva) as a Vilasa of his Svarupa-^akti. 

This last position Jiva Gosvamin now attempts to estabUsh 
by reverting to his original topic of the distinction between the two 
forms of the deit}^ viz., Brahma and Bhagavat. The distinction is 
not a distinction of one into two, for the concept of ultimate reality 
is one and indivisible {ekam eva tattvam dvidhd sabdyata iti na vastuno 
bheda upapadyate) ; nor is it a mere difference in designation accord- 
ing to difference of appearance {dvirbhdvasydpi bheda-dariandn 
na ca sajnd-mdtrasya). It is due to the deity’s inherent power of 
Viiesa or differentiation, by which there is a consciousness of difference 
even when there is no actual difference and by which the same 
substance appears as different. It must not, however, be supposed 
that the Lord’s possession of Visesa necessarily makes him conditioned 
or qualified, for the possession of an infinity of attributes is the 
reason why he cannot be qualified or conditioned by any one of them. 
The relation of Brahma to Bhagavat is thus one of difference in 
non-difference. The distinction arises from the stage or degree of 
realization of the two kinds of devotee whose capacities are different 
and who follow different paths of J nana and Bhakti according to their 
respective capacity of worship {sva-sva-dariana-yogyatd-bhedena 
dvividho’ dhikdri dvidhd drstam tadupdsta iti). But the manifesta- 
tion of the Bhagavat-form is said to be superior to that of the 
undifferentiated Brahma-form, because in the former stage of realiza- 
tion the true self of the deity in its perfection is revealed through 
a complete display of his Svarupa-^kti or intrinsic Energy {svai^pa- 
iakti-prakd^enaiva svarupa-prakdiasyddhikatvdt , niroiiesa-brahma~ 
prakdiasydpyupari irlbhagavat-prakdia-iravandt). In the Brahma- 
form the full and special character of the deity is not reached tptahwa- 
prakd^e tad-vi^istdnupalambhandt) ; even the Praka&i of Brahma is 
not independent but due to the Sakti of the Bhagavat. It must 
not be supposed that the vision of the one form is real and the other 
unreal, for the authority of the scriptures shows both to ^ reid 
{tatrdpyekasya darianasya vdstavatvam anyasya bhramajatvam iU 
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mantavyam, uhhayor api yathdrthyena dariitatvdt) ; nor should the 
one be regarded as a part of the other through the function of 
transformation or Vikara, for the supreme deity is not subject to 
any Vikara [na caikasya vastunah iaktyd vikriyamdndiniakatvdd amsato 
hhedah, vikftatva-nisedhdt tayoh). The two forms in their essence are 
identical, but the apparent difference is due to a difference of vision 
based upon a difference of the mode of worship {updsandbhedena 
dariana-bhedah). In the one case, where the deity reveals himself 
in his undifferentiated state of Brahma, the vision is incomplete 
{asampurnd drstih) ; in the other case, where the vision takes in the 
full Vigraha of the Bhagavat, accompanied by all his Saktis which 
form his essence, it is perfect {sampurnd) . For this full or proper 
vision {samyag-dafsana) we are told that Bhakti is the only means 
{bhaktir eva samyag-dariane hetuh), for Bhakti is due to a display of 
the deity’s Sv^arupa-sakti itseif. This therefore establishes the 
superiority of the Bhakti mode of worship to ever\^ other mode, for 
according as the deity reveals himself in his twofold aspect as the 
Brahma and the Bhagavat, Iris Svarupa-sakti reveals itself corres- 
pondingly as Jnana and Bhakti. The way of Jnana is indeed not 
wholly rejected, but since the Bhagavat is spoken of as the Ahgin 
and the Brahma as Ahga, the Brahmanubhava or perception of the 
Brahma is included (antargata) in the perception of the Bhagavat. 
But, at the same time, in the direct realization of the Bhagavat 
through Bhakti, the realization of the Brahma is not distinct [na 
sputah) and therefore su])erfluous. The bliss arising from the 
Brahmasvada is entirely merged in the superior bliss of Bhagavad- 
darsaua. Hence it is maintained that devotional worship or Bhakti 
for the Bhagavat is superior to the release or Mok^ consequent 
upon the knowledge or Jnana of Brahma. It is for this reason, 
as already noted above, that even the emancipated souls make light 
of mere Moksa and delight in the continuous worship of the Bhagavat 
(bhajandnanda) . 

Having established the superiority of Bhakti to Jnana, Jiva 
Gosvamin maintains that the scriptures which speak of Bhakti are 
superior to the scriptures which speak of Jnana, i.e., the devotional 
texts are superior to those which are merely philosophical. For, 
those scriptures which are inspired by Bhakti lead to the Bhagavat, 
those which are actuated by Jnana lead to the Brahma. It is true 
that the Brahma being an appearance of the Bhagavat, scriptures 
hke the Upanisads which lead to the Brahma may also lead ultimately 
to the Bhagavat {brahmani carantlndm api yaihd ^-bhagavat* 
paiyavasdnam) , yet, the Brahma being an imperfect appearance, the 
scnptmes, which speak of Brahma, only dimly and incompletely 
perceive the true character of the Bhagavat. It follows from all 
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this that the ^nmad-bhdgavata is the greatest and the most authorita- 
tive of all scriptures, because, apart from its other causes of greatness 
it has for its exclusive theme the Bhagavat-tattva which is the 
greatest of all Tattvas {sn-bhdgavatasya bahudhd iraisthye satyapi 
tathabhiitasydpi bhagavad-dkhya-parama-tattvasydkarsa-vidyd-fupatvdd 
eva paramam iraisthyam dha). It is superior to both the Jfiana- 
kanda and the Upasana-kanda of the Vedas, not only for the reason 
stated above, but also because its Rsi-author was an incarnation of 
the Bhagavat himself, than whom a greater author cannot be found 
{parama-irestha-kartrtva) , and the direct beatific vision of the deity 
{bhagavat-sdksdtkdra) is described in the work itself. Hence all 
desirous of attaining the highest spiritual truth should constantly 
listen to it. 

In this connexion Jiva Gosvamin interprets the real purport of 
the four verses known as Catuh-sloki (ii, 9, 30-4), which speak of the 
Bhagavat, and form the keynote of the Bhdgavafa itself. He 
explains that divine love is here called rakasya or secret because it 
consists of an indescribable blissful attitude of love which manifests 
by itself, and remains invariably inclined towards the Bhakta 
(bhaktesu sarvathdnanya-vrttiid-hetur ndma kini api sva-pnikdiam 
premdkhyam dnanddtmakam vastu rahasyam iti vyanjitam). The 
Bhagavat as the ultimate reality is really indeterminable {anirdesya), 
and even the Vedas cannot properly reveal him. But the secret is 
revealed by Sadhana (Worship) and Prema (Love), which are phases 
of Bhakti. Jiva Gosvamin in this connexion only briefly refers to 
the topics of Sadhana-bhakti and Preraa-bhakti, which are dealt 
with more fully in his Priti-samdarbha. The Sadhana-bhakti is to 
be learnt from one’s spiritual preceptor and from the injunctions of 
the ^astras, but Prema-bhakti develops spontaneously through 
divine grace. By the Siidhana-bhakti Brahma-jnana is possible, 
but the Bhagavat is attainable by Prema-bhakti alone. The 
meritorious acts prescribed by the Vedas, however, may lead one 
in the way of Sadhana-bhakti, and in this way he becomes better 
fitted for the highest Prema-bhakti. The Bhagavat is thus the 
Samanvaya or the synthesis of all ^astras, and he is in fact the 
supreme import of all the Vedas {sarva-veddrthatva) . Hence the sacred 
scriptures which give an account of the Bhagavat [bhagavatkathd) 
have an efficacy, the importance of which cannot be exaggerated. 



KINGSHIP AND NOBILITY IN THE FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY 


By Anilchandra Banerjee 

Firishta sa3’s that with the death of Mahmud Tughluq in 1412 
A.D. ‘ fell the kingdom of Dehly from the race of Toorks As a 
matter of fact, the Turkish Empire could never recover the position 
which it had lost during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq. His 
successors, I'iruz Shah, was not a very strong man ; and towards 
the close of his reign he was so much broken down by grief * as well 
as by ‘ age and infirmity ’ that he left his i&azir, Khan-i- Jahan, in 
' absolute ’ authority over all affairs of state.® His successors, 
Nasir-us-din Muhammad Shah,* Ghiyas-ud-dhi Tughluq,® Abu 
Bakr,* Humayun^ and Mahmud Tughluq,® were unable to restore 
the steadilv vanishing splendour of Delhi. The weakness of the 
Crown led to dissensions among the nobles. They fought among 
themselves, and some of them even fought against tlie Sultans.* 
Then came the invasion of Timur. When the invader left India, 
the provincial governors ‘ no longer acknowledged allegiance to the 
throne, having established their independence during the civil 
war On the conclusion of the ‘ disastrous and inglorious reign 


> Briggs, Vol. I, p. 504. 

® Owing to the death of his eldest son, ‘ I'utteh Khan ’. Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 455, 

461. 

* Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 457-8. Baranl (Elliot and Dowson, V'ol. Ill, p. 371) 
says that ' the Sultan committed all the affairs of the kingdom to his charge ’. 

* He ascended the throne during the life-time of Firuz Shah, but was soon 
deposed by the nobles. Eater on he recovered the throne, and reigned for six 
years. (Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 459-60, 468-77). 

® He was put to death by the nobles after a brief reign. (K. K. Basu, Tdrikh-i- 
Mubarakshdhi, pp. 147, 150-51). 

* He was deposed by Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Shah. (Briggs, pp. 468-73). 

’ He reigned only for 45 days. (Briggs, Vol. I, p. 477). 

* He is said to have been ‘ deficient both in sense and courage ’ and his conduct 
is described as ' imbecile ’. (Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 502-3). 

* Thus, some of the nobles fought against Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Shah 
(Briggs, Vol. I, p. 460), Abu Bakr’s wazir tri^ to ‘ usurp the throne ’ (Briggs, Vol. I, 
p. 468), and a group of nobles contested the claim of Malimud Tughluq (K. K. 
Basu, p. 167). 

Briggs, Vol. I, p. 498. 

” Op. dt., p. 504. 
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of Mahmud Tughluq, the throne of Delhi was occupied by SIhizr 
Khan.* 

At this stage we come across a new source of information, the 
Tdrikh-i-Muhdrakshdhi by Yahiya bin Ahmad Sirhindi. Dowson 
says that the author ‘ has no claim to be ranked as an historian, 
but he is a careful and apparently an honest chronicler and that 
his ‘ work is the source of all our knowledge of the Saiyid dynasty 
Nizam-ud-din, Badaoni and Firishta borrowed their materials, and 
in many cases even their expressions, from him, so that he ‘ is not 
only a contemporaneous writer, but the only original authority 
available upon the times of the Saiyids 

Khizr Khan’s claim to the throne of Delhi derived its sanctity 
from more than a single source. It may be argued that he seized the 
throne by right of conquest, for he had defeated Daulat Khan 
I/odi who had been elected by the nobles as the successor of Mahmud 
Tughluq. On the other hand, we know that Khizr Khan had 
secured the favour of Timur, and had been appointed by the con- 
queror to the viceroyalty of Multan, Lahore and Dipalpur.* Firishta 
says that Khizr Khan ‘ refrained from assuming royal titles, and 
gave out that he held the government for Teimoor, in whose name 
he caused the coin to be struck,® and the Khootba to be read. After 
the death of Teimoor, the Khootba was read in the name of his 
successor, Shahrokh Mirza ; to whom he sometimes even sent tribute 
at his capital of Samarkand Briggs explains ‘ the causes which 
induced Khizr Khan to refrain from calling himself King ’ in the 
following words ; ‘ . . . he disarmed the jealousy which the nobles of 
the late regal government would have felt towards him, and which 
might have prevented them from submitting to his authority 


* Doulat Khan Lodi, the nominee of the nobles, ascended the throne and 
struck the currency in his own name ; but he was defeated by Khizr Khan. (Briggs, 
Vol. I, p. 505). 

* ElHot and Dowson, Vol. IV, p. 6. 

* Op. cit., p. 7. * Briggs, Vol. I, p. 4^. 

* On this point, see Thomas {The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of DehU, 
pp. 32^30), who says that Firishta derived this statement from Tabaqat-t-AM>an, 
which inserted this ‘ gratuitous interpolation ’ in the information gathered from 
Tdrikh-i-Mubdrakshahi. As a matter of fact, Khizr Khan ‘ issued money in tiie 
names, sometimes with the available original obverse dies, of his formally crowned 
predecessors ’. 

® Briggs, Vol. I, p. 508. See K. K. Basu, p. 187, note. Sir Wolseley Haig 
{Cambrige History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 210) says that Mubarak ‘ found it no longer 
necessary to feign vassalage to any of the rulers who now governed the fragments 
of Hmur's vast empire, and freely used the royal title of Shah, which his fathmr had 
never assumed ’. 

' Vol. I, p. 508, note 
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Thotigh the family of Khizr Khan has been traced to that of the 
Prophet/ yet the origin of his father, who was the ' adopted son ' 
of a governor of Multan, is obscure.* ^ far as we know at present, 
the father was a novus homo who somehow made himself governor 
of Multan after the death of his patron’s son,® and the son inherited 
his forttine. Khizr Khan strengthened his position as a lieutenant 
of 'Hmur, and raised himself to the imperial throne as his viceroy. 
The old nobles might very well have resented the authority of this 
intruder, had he not taken shelter behind the dreaded name of the 
mighty invader. 

On the death of Khizr Khan, his son, Mubarak, who had been 
nominated by his father as his successor,* was placed on the throne 
by the nobles.® This fact, says Briggs, ‘ at once bespeaks the 
power to which aristocracy had attained over despotism, and proves 
by how precarious a tenour the prince held his throne Such 
incidents, however, as we have already seen, were by no means 
rare. They undoubtedly made the position of the Sultan ‘ pre- 
carious but ‘ the power to which aristocracy had attained over 
despotism ’ did not allow the former to be a permanent and effective 
check over the latter. The supreme tragedy of mediaeval Indian 
history lies in the fact that the struggle between monarchy 
and aristocracy left both exhausted and impotent, and consequently 
prevented the state from acquiring strength and stabihty. 

Firishta describes Mubarak as ' a man of good talents, and on 
most occasions just and benevolent We are told that he never 
gave ‘ offence to his nobility, except in changing or remo\’ing them 
from their governments when they misbehaved But the ability 
or kindne.ss of a prince was no guarantee against the ambition of the 
nobles. The latter had sunk to such a depth of degradation that the 
wazir of the King, offended at the royal favour shown to a rival who 
was superior to him in abilities, entered into a conspiracy and 
brought about the murder of his master.® Prince Muhammad, 
probably a son of the King,® is said to have been a party to this 


^ Op. cit., pp. 506-8, Yahiya bin Ahmad, the only contemporary authority, 
does not explain ‘ the nature of consanguinity of Khizr to the Prophet’s family 
but he calls him a Sa'iyid. 

* Khizr Khan’s father once ' brought an ewer and basin, in common with the 
other servants of ’ his * adopted ’ father. (Briggs. Vol. I, p. 507). 

• K. K. Basu, p. 188. « Op. cit., p. 199. 

® Op. dt.. p. 199. • Vol. I, p. 512. note. 

op. cit., p. 331. B Op cit., pp. 329-30. K. K. Basu, p. 241. 

Briggs, Vol. I, p. 532. K. K. Basu (p. 243) refers to him as Muhammad 

Sh&h bin Farid Shah bin Khizr Khan. 
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crime.* He ‘ was seated on the throne ' ‘ on the same day which 
gave to Moobarik his death- wound 

Muhammad Shah was a ‘ weak and dissolute prince quite 
unable to keep the powerful nobles in check. Sometime after 
his accession he murdered the man to whom he owed his throne* 
and placed in power those nobles who had been faithful to his pre- 
decessor.* He ' abandoned himself to pleasure and totally neglected 
the affairs of his government ’. This state of things was favourable 
to the rise of adventurers. Bahlul Lodi, governor of Sirhind,® 
became the most important man in the kingdom, and ' boldly aspired 
to the throne ’.® Fortunately for himself, Muhammad Shah died 
a natural death ’, and was succeeded by his son, ‘Ala-ud-din,’ to 
whom all the nobles, excepting Bahlul Lodi, took the oath of alle- 
giance.® , 

‘Ala-ud-din, a hot-headed incapable young man, ‘ began to 
consider of the means to recover part of his lost empire ’,® while 
Bahlul Lodi was trying to deprive him of Delhi itself. ‘Ala-ud-din 
unwisely offended his wazir, who took his revenge by inviting Bahlul 
Lodi ‘ to assume the government Bahlul Lodi ‘ quietly took 
possession of the capital, and was proclaimed King ’. The name of 
‘Ala-ud-din was, ‘ for form’s sake, allowed to be read in the Khootba 
as usual ’, until he abdicated the throne in favour of the de facto 
ruler. He ‘ remained at Budaon unmolested till his death, wliich 
happened ’ 28 years later.** 

The extent to which even a strong king was afraid of the 
nobility is illustrated by Bahlul Lodi’s treatment of ‘Ala-ud-din's 
wazir who had done so much to raise him to the throne. For some- 
time the old wazir was ‘ treated . . . with much respect ’ and allowed 
to exercise ‘ great influence ’.** But Bahlul Lodi was unwilling to 
tolerate an over-powerful minister, and took recourse to a stratagem 
for compelling him to retire, saying ‘ that gratitude was a security 
for his life ’.** 


* Briggs, Vol. I, p. 530. But Yahiya (K. K. Basu, p. 243) says that 
Muhammad was ‘ an affable and kind sovereign, with every laudable quality and 
does not even allude to his participation in the crime. 

* Briggs, Vol. I, p. 532. * This benefactor was then tr5ang to murder him. 

* K. K. Basu, pp. 249-50. 

® Briggs, Vol. I, p. 536. For his early career, see Dom, History of the Afghans, 
Part I, pp. 43-4. 

® Briggs, Vol. I, p. 538. ’’ Op. cit., p. 539. 8 op. cit., p, 540, 

® Op. cit., pp. 541-2. *« Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 540, 542-3. 

'* Op. cit., p. 543. op. cit., p. 550. 

** Op. cit., pp. 550-52. Dom (pp. 45-6) places this incident before ' Ala-ud-dln’s 
abdication. 
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When Bahlfll Lodi became old, he divided his dominions among 
his sons and relatives.* The wisdom of this policy is open to 
serious doubts. In all probability the Sultan wanted to prevent the 
distress attendant upon a disputed succession ; but the remedy he 
proposed would have deprived the kingdom of its unity and strength. 
Moreover, his remedy was not likely to recommend itself to his nobles 
and successors. He nominated Nizam Khan, his second surviving 
son, as his heir ; * but immediately after his death ‘ the nobles 
met together, and consulted whom they should elevate to the 
throne Some of them favoured the claim of Bahlul Lodi’s 
grandson, others that of his eldest surviving son — Barbak Khan,* 
but none seemed to think of Nizam Khan. A speech which Nizam 
Khan’s mother delivered from behind a curtain decided the issue in 
favour of her son, who assumed the name of Sikandar Lodi.® He 
defeated his elder brother, Barbak Khan, but permitted him to 
retain the government of Jaunpur (which he had been already 
holding) .* 

The conflict between monarchy and nobility reached its 
climax during the reign of Ibrahim Ivodi, the son and successor of 
Sikandar Lodi. We are told that even at the ver}' beginning of his 
reign the proud and jealous King-makers had tried to punish him 
by partitioning his empire. The story runs thus : ‘ . . . owing to his 
irritable temper, several Omras, having great influence in the affairs 
of the state, agreed upon the arrangement, that the dominions and 
legislative power of Sultan Ibrahim should reach only as far as the 
frontier of Joonpoor ; but that from Joonpoor to Behar and Bengal, 
Jelal Khan . . . should be acknow'ledged the sovereign Though 
this arrangement could not be put into effect, yet the very fact that 
it was seriously proposed shows the amount of intervention which 
the nobles considered themselves entitled to take resort to. 

Firishta says that ‘ contrary to the custom of his father and 
grand-father, he made no distinction among his officers, whether of 
his owm tribe or otherwise, and said publicly, that kings should have 


^ Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 56061. Dorn does not refer to this. 

* Briggs, Vol. I, p. 561. » Op. cit., p. 563. 

* Nizam Khan’s mother wrote to him that ‘ all the Omras’ of BahlQl Dodi 
were ‘ unanimously ’ on the side of Barbak Khan, ‘ in consequence of his being bora 
of an Afghan mother, and enjoying power and authority ’. (Dora, p. 55). 

* Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 563-64. It seems that the issue was really decided by a 
group of nobles who acted from personal motives. Dom (p. 55) does not refer to 
this incident, and simply says that the nobles placed Nizam idian on the throne 
because Barbak Khan was ' at so great a distance ’ (i.e., at Jaunpur) and ' out of 
the way 

* Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 567-8. * Dora, pp. 70-71. 
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no relatives nor clansmen, but that all should be considered as 
subjects and servants of the state ; and the Afghan chiefs, who had 
hitherto been allowed to sit in the presence, were constrained to 
stand in front of the throne, with their hands crossed before them 
This haughty * King clearly understood the grave risks inherent in 
a system which vainly tried to reconcile the claims of an unscrupulous 
and over-powerful nobility with the rights of a despotic monarchy. 
He wanted to make the monarchy the supreme factor in the state 
—supreme in authority as well as in dignity.* But he could not 
go beyond the traditions of three troubled centuries ; he could not 
convince the nobles that their exaggerated claims had led to the rise 
of a system which combined the evils of oligarchy with those of 
nionarchy, destroying the best features of both. The result was a 
bitter struggle between Ibrahim I/)di and his nobles, culminating in 
the destruction of Afghan power in the field of Panipat. 


* Briggs, Vol. I, p. 590. 

* It is interesting to compare Ins views with those of some of his predecessors. 
Firishta (Briggs, Vol. I, p. 291) says that Jalal-ud-din Khalji ' was in the habit of 
asperating famiharly, even after his accession, with his former acquaintances, and 
joining^ their parties, and drinking wine in moderation with them, the same as 
before '. Sir Wolseley Haig {Cambridge History of India Vol. Ill, p. 228) says 
that among his Afghan kinsmen Bahl^ Lodi was ‘ little more than primus inter 
pares, and he was well content with that position . . . . ’ 

* Sir Wolseley Haig {Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 249) says : 
Ibrahim . . . gave rein to those groundless and unreasonable suspicions of his nobles 

which prompted acts of capricious tyranny, and at length drove those who might 
have been the statmehest defenders of his throne into the arms of an invader 
But were the ‘ suspicions ’ really ‘ groundless and unreasonable ’ ? 



PISGHEL ON CHARACTERISTICS OF PRAKRIT 
LANGUAGES (II) 

By Batakrishna Ghosh 

§15. The Maharastri is also the language of artificial epic 
poetry, of which two have been as yet published, namely the 
Ravanavaho and the Gaiidavaho. The author of the Ravanavaho, 
which is also called Dahamuhavaho and is mostly quoted under its 
Sanskrit title Setubandha, is unknown. According to tradition the 
author is Pravarasena, by which probably the king Pravarasena II 
of Kashmir is meant,* at whose instance the poem might have been 
composed. At the time of Bana, in the 7th century A.D., the poem 
was already famous, as Harsacarita 14 of the introduction shows. 
The fact that Danibn, Kav3^adarsa i, 34 refers to it would seem to 
suggest a still older date. The Ravanavaho is preserved in three 
recensions ; a fourth one is presupposed by the Sanskrit translation 
Setusarani.® Ramadasa commented on the Vulgata, who hved at 
the time of Akbar (1556-1605) and often misunderstood the text. 
Hoefer was the first to deal with it who already in 1846 announced 
an edition of it * ; the first two of the 15 Asvasas contained in the 
poem were however edited by Paul Goldschmidt only in 1873 ; 
Specimen des Setubandha. Gottingen, 1873. Siegfried Goldschmidt 
published the complete text with German translation : Ravanavaha 
or Setubandha. Strassburg, 1880 (the translation appeared in 
1883).* A new edition based on Goldschmidt’s, but quite indis- 
pensable on account of the complete commentary' of Ramadasa 
which it contains, has been brought out by Sivadatta and Parab : 
The Setubandha of Pravarasena. Bombay, 1895 (= Kavyamala, 47). 
— ^The author of Gaiidavaho is Bappairaa, in Sanskrit Vakpatiraja. 
He lived under the king Yasovarman of Kanyakubja and is therefore 
to be dated towards the end of the 7th or the beginning of the 8th 
century.® He mentions in 799ff. as his predecessors Bhavabhuti, 


* Max Muller, Indien in seiner Weltgeschichtlichen Bedeutung (l/cipzig, 1884) , 
p. 272fE. The assumption that Kalidasa is the author of the Ravanav^o is based 
on very late sources. 

* S. Goldschmidt, Ravanavaho, Einleitung, pp. v ff. 

* Jahresbericht der DMG. vom Jahre 1845 (Leipzig, 1846), p. 176 ; Zeitschiift 
fiir die Wissenschaft der Sprache 2, 488ff. 

* Cf. also the recension by Pischel, GGA. 1880, pp. 32iff. 

® Pandit, Gaiidavaho, Introduction, pp. bdv ff. Jacobi’s attempt (GGA. 1888, 
p. 68f.) to fix the year 733 A.D. as the date of Yaiovarman’s defeat with the help 
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Bhasa, Jvalanamitra, Kantideva, Kalidasa, Subandhu and 
Haricandra. Gaiidavaho is alone among the Mahakavyas in enu- 
merating the stanzas continuously, of which it contains 1209 in 
Arya-metre. Also of this poem there are several recensions, which 
often considerably vary from one another in the number and arrange- 
ment of the stanzas.* The commentary of Haripala explains ohly 
the main points, for which reason it is also called Gaiidavadhasaratika.* 
Often it is nothing more than a paraphrase in Sanskrit. Gaiidavaho 
with the commentary of Haripala and a word-index has been edited 
by Shankar Pandurang Pandit : The Gaiidavaho, a Historical 
Poem in Prdkrit, by Vakpati. Bombay, 1887 (= Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, No. XXXIV).* It has been already mentioned in §13 that 
Vakpatiraja composed a second artificial epic in Prakrit, the 
Mahumahavijaa. One stanza out of it is found in Abhinavagupta 
on Dhvanyaloka 152, 15, and two others perhaps in the Sarasvatik. 
322, 15; 327, 25 (§14). In Pancht’s edition (as in the case of 
Hemacandra), the Jaina sj^stem of orthography has been followed, 
with na at the beginning and reduplicated, and with yasruti, because 
the MSS. are Jaina manuscripts. The text of the Sattasai is quoted 
in the same way in Bhuvanapala’s commentary. In this grammar 
this mode of orthography has not been taken into consideration, and 
the words have been quoted in their pure Maharastri form. 
The Ravanavaho and the Gaiidavaho are very much influenced by 
Sanskrit models (§9), and are written in an extravagantly high- 
flown and artificial language, sometimes with unending composita, as 
are found also in the dramas of Bhavabhuti, and occasionally also 
in the Mrcchakatika.* The Gaiidavaho, the Sattasai of Hala and 
the Ravanavaho are the most important sources for our knowledge 
of Maharastri. As they are furnished with excellent word-indexes, 
they will be designated merely^ by G.H.R., particularly in the 
chapter on phonology. In H’, pp. 2gS. Weber gave an outline 
of the grammar of M. as far as it was possible with the portions of 
the Sattasai pubhshed till that time. 

§16. The two dialects used by the J ainas are usually considered 


of the solar eclipse mentioned in stanza 829, is ixseless. The context does not pennit 
us to consider it to be a reference to a defeat of Yaiovarman. Such descriptions are 
very common with writers of Mahakavyas and are without any historical value. 

^ Pandit, Gaiidavaho, p. viii f. ; 345ff. 

® Other, but wrong, explanations in Pandit, Gaiidavaho, pp. vii ff. ; Jacobi, 
GGA. 1888, p. 63. 

* Review by Jacobi, GGA. 1888, pp. 6iff. 

* Vakpatiraja is given much more than his due by Pan^t, Gaiidavaho, pp. Ui ff. 
and Jacobi, GGA. 1888, p. 65. 
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to be closely connected with Maharastri. J acobi ‘ has called them 
Jaina Maharastri and Jaina Prakrit respectively. By Jaina 
Maharastri (JM.j he understands the language of the commentators 
and the poets,® and by Jaina Prakrit the language of the older 
Jaina canonical works,* the older Sutras.* The designation Jaina 
Prakrit, which was adopted by E. Muller ,* is very unfortunate, and 
the theory that this J aina Prakrit is an older or archaic Maharastri 
is quite wrong.* Inian grammarians usually designate the language 
of the old Jainasutras as Arsam, i.e. ‘the language of the Rsis 
He. I, 3 declares that in the Arsa all the rules of his grammar are 
subjected to exceptions, and in_2, 174 he says that the preceding 
restrictions are not vahd for the Arsa, in which ever^Tliing is allowed. 
Trivikrama ® excludes the Arsa like the Desya (§9) from his grammar, 
for it is of independent origin {rudhatvat) , i.e. has not Sanskrit as its 
basis and mostly follows its own rules [svatantratvde ca hhuyasd). 
In a quotation by Premacandra Tarkavagisa on Dandin, Kavy'adar&i 
T-, 33 two kinds of Prakrit are distinguished, one derived from Arsa 
and the other wliich is the same as Arsa ; Arsoitham Xrsatulyam ca 
dvividham Prdkrtam viduh. Namisadhu on Rudrata, Kavyalamkara 
2, 12, derives the name Prakrit from the fact that its basis (prakrtih) 
is the natural language of intercourse of aU beings not fixed by 
grammar, etc. It is called Prakrit because it is derived from this 
language or is itself the same. Or however prdkrta may stand for 
prdk krta, i.e. ‘ created in former times because it is said : (the 
Prakrit), which is found in the Arsa-canon — the so-called Ardha- 
magadha — is the language of the gods : drisavayane siddham devdnam 
Addhamdgahd vdm. Accordingly Prakrit is the language which is 
easily understood by children, women, etc. and is the basis of all 
languages. Tike the waters of rain they too had formerly but 
one form, but on account of the difference of the respective countries 
and the (grammatical) modifications, they have become multifarious 
and divided into Sanskrit and other languages (§4) mentioned by 
Rudrata 2, 12. Prakrit has therefore been made here the basis also of 
Sanskrit. This is to be explained by the fact that the Buddhists 
consider the Magadhi * to be the original langiiage from which all 
the other languages are derived, whereas the J ainas consider as such 
the Ardhamagadhi, the Arsa of the grammarians, because Mahavira 

* Kalpasutra, p. 17 ; Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen in Maharastri (Leipzig, 1886), 
p. xi f. 

® Kalpasutra, p. 17. * Erzahlungen, p. xii. * Kalpasutra, p. 17. 

* Beitrage zur Grammatik des Jainaprakrit (Berlin, 1876). 

* See below §18. ^ At first in Pischel, De gr. Pr., p. 29. 

® D’Alwis, An Introduction to Kachchayana’s Grammar of the PMi Language 
(Colombo, 1864), p. evii ; Muir. OST. 2*, 54 ; Fryer, Proc. ASB. 1879, 
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is supposed to have preached in this language. Thus it is said in 
Samavayaiigasutta 98 *: hhagavam ca nam Addhamdgahte bhdsae 
dhammam aikkhai | sd vi ya nam Addhamdgahi bhdsd bhdsijjamdni 
iesim savvesitn driya-m-andriydnatn duppayacaiippayamiyapasu- 
pakkhisansivdnam appappano hiyasivasuhaddya bhdsattde parinamal 
' The lord proclaimed the law in the Ardhamagadhi language. And 
this Ardhamagadhi language changes, when it is spoken, into the 
idiom (which brings health, happiness and blessing to eveiybody) of 
all (creatures), of the Aryans and the non- Aryans, of bipeds and 
quadrupeds, of wild and tame animals, of birds and worms.' 
Vagbhata, Alamkaratilaka i, i : sarvdrdhamdgadhlm sarvabhdsdsu 
parindminlm | sdrmydm * sarvato vdcatn sdrvajmm pranidadhmahe 
‘ we bow to Vac, who is fully Ardhamagadhi, and who changes 
herself into all the languages, and is perfect and omniscient.' In 
the Pannavanasutta sgf. the Aryas are divided into nine classes, 
the sixth of which is the bhdsdriyd ‘ Aryan by language ’. It is 
said of them, p. 62 * : se kim tarn bhdsdriyd ? bhdsdriydje nam Addha- 
mdgahde bhdsae bhdsanti jattha vi ya nam bambhl Urn pavatta'i ‘ What 
is Aryan by speech ? They are Aryan by language who speak the 
Ardhamagadhi language and with whom the Brahmi script is 
customary.’ That Mahavira preached in Ardhamagadhi is men- 
tioned, even apart from the passages cited above, also in Ovavaiya- 
sutta §56 : toe nam samane bhagavam Mahdvire . . . Addhamdgahde 
bhdsde bhdsai \ arihd dhammam parikahei | tesim savvesim driya-m- 
andriydnam agilde dhammam dikkhai | sd vi ya nam Addhamdgahd 
bhdsd tesim savvesim driya-m-andriydnam appano suhhdsde parind- 
menam parinamai. The same point is stressed moreover by Abhaya- 
deva on Uvasagadasao p. 46 and Malayagiri on Suriyapannatti in 
Weber, Bhagavati 2, 245 ; cf. also He., Abhidhanacintamani 59 
with commentary. In a quotation in He. 4, 287 ; it is said that the 
older Suttas are compo.sed in the Addhamagahabhasa * ; pordnam 
Addhamdgahabhdsdniyayam havat suttam. He. remarks on it that 
although this is the tradition also of the ancients, yet the Ardha- 
magadhi mostly follows its own rules, and not the rules which he 
would lay down for Magadhi in the following.® The second example 


* The text has been published also by Weber, Verzeichniss, 2, 2, 406 ; cf. the 
passage out of the Ovavaiyasutta further below. 

* So the MSS. ; the edited text (Bombay , 1849 ; = Kavyamala 43) reads sarvapdm. 

® The text published also by Weber, IS. 16, 399 and Verzeichniss 2, 2, 562. 

* lyeumann. Das Aupapatika Sutra (Leipzig, 1883), p. 96 s.v. Addhamagha 
Bhasa, suggests niyayam^nijaka. But He. himself explains it by niyata, and that 
is demanded also by sense. 

* Wrongly e^lained by Hoemle, The Praknta-Lakshanam or Clianda’s Oratnmar 
of the Ancient (Arsha) Prakrit (Calcutta, 1880), p. xix, footnote. 
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given by him is Dasaviyaliyasutta 633, 19 : se tarise dukkhasahe 
jiindie. In Magadhi it would be : ie tcUise dukkhaiahe yidindie. 

§17. It is clear therefore that Arsa and Ardhamagadhi are 
identical, and that according to tradition the language of the older 
Jaina-Suttas was the Ardhamagadhi,* and, as the quotation from the 
Dasaveyaliyasutta in He. (§16) proves, it was used both in prose 
and poetry. But inspite of all possible agreement there is still a 
great difference between the language of prose and that of poetry. 
Among the chief characteristics of Maghadhi are to be reckoned the 
change of ra into la, of sa into ia, and the nom. sing, ending -e 
(instead of -0) of a-stems and other consonantal stems which have 
gone over to the a-declension. Ardhamagadhi retains ra and sa, 
but has the nomin. in -e, and, according to Abhayadeva on Samav. 
p. 98 * and Uvas. p. 46, it is on that account that it is called ‘ Half- 
magadhi ’ : Ardhamagadhi hhdsd yasydrn rasor lasau Mdgadhydm* 
ilyddikam Mdgadhabhdsdlaksanam paripurnam ndsti. Already 
Stevenson * pointed out and Weber ® estabhshed the fact that the 
relation between AMg. and Mg. is ‘not very close ’. Apart from the 
nomin. in -e only da=Skt. ta in part. pret. pass, of roots in -r is common 
to both, but this too again is not the only possible form in Mg. 
(§219). The preponderance of ya in both the dialects must be 
regarded as another common characteristic, although it does not 
appear in the two dialects under the same conditions. Further 
may be considered the change of ka into ga (§202), which is however 
only sporadical in Mg., and the frequent Pluti in the voc. sing, of 
a-stems (§71), which is however found also in Dh. and A. If the 
Uterary monuments of Mg. were more numerous and better preserved 
decidedly many more points of contact could have been discovered. 
As it is, the issue is mostly decided by accident. Thus AMg. usina= 
Skt. usna corresponds to Mg. kosina=kosna (§133), and it is 
very remarkable that AMg. and Mg. equally use the gen. sing, tava 
of Skt. which however is not found in other dialects (§421). The 
loc. sing, in -rnsi of rt-stems is derived from the Tat-dialect.* In 


* Wilson, Select works i, 289 ; Weber, Bhagavati, i, 392. 

* Published by Weber, Verzeichniss 2, 2, 406, note 8. 

* Weber l.c. rightly says that the quotation is from a grammar which is j'et 
unknown. It is found also in Namisadhu on Rudrata, Kavyalainkara 2, 12, with 
Magadhikaydm instead of Mdgadhydm ; in Canda 3, 39, it is : Mdgadhikdydm rasayor 
la&au. Weber’s view (Verzeichniss 2, 3, XIV, note 7), that the name Addhamdgahd 
bhdsd ‘ expresses too little and is qualitatively inadequate ’ is wrong. 

* The Kalpa Sutra and Nava Tatva (lyondon, 1848), pp. I37ff. 

‘ Bhagavati i, 393ff. 

® E. Muller, Beitriige, p. 3. The other points of resemblance noticed by Muller 
are found also in other dialects. 
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metrical passages in AMg. very often even the nomin. sing, is formed 
with -0 instead of -e ; in our texts both are often found side by side. 
Thus Ayar. p. 41, i abhivdy amine, but 2 hayapuvvo, 3 lusiyapuwo 
p. 45, 19 ndo, but 20 se Mahdmre, 22 again aladdhapuvvo and gdmo ; 
p. 46, 3 dukkhasahe, apadinne, 4 siiro, 5 samvude, 6 padisevamdno, 
7 acale, 14 aputthe, 15 puttho, aputtho. In such cases the manuscript 
tradition is faulty, and the editor ought to have made the necessary 
cprrections. The Calc. ed. has 45, 32 gdme, 46, 6 padisevamdne, 
otherwise also -0. In all these places e should be written. But in 
other poetical pieces 0 is doubtlessly original, e.g. Ayar. pp. 127®. ; 
instead of -maude p. 128, 3 it should have therefore been written 
-maiido as in Ms. B. The same is repeated in aU the pieces written 
in verse, as in Suyagadahgasutta, Uttarajjhayanasutta, Dasaveya- 
liyasutta, etc. The language of the verses shows also otherwise 
many remarkable deviations in phonology and morphology, and 
often verj'^ much resembles M. and JM., the second dialect of the 
J ainas, without however wholly coinciding with it. Thus for instance 
Skt. mleccha is in the AMg. of prose milakkhu, in verses however, 
just as in M. JM. 6. A., also miccha (§84). Only in verses has AMg., 
as also M. and JM., the flexion kunai from kr (§508), and the absol. 
in -tuna, -una, which is supreme in M. and jM., is confined, though 
not flilh^ to verses. In the rules of Sandhi, in the flexion and in 
the vocabulary the metrical works are sharply distinguished from 
prose ones, so that many grammatical characteristics may be 
perceived only in Dasav., Uttar, and Siiyag. The description given 
by Kramadisvara 5, 98 that it is a mixture of Maharastri and 
Magadhi may be apphed to this dialect : Mdhdrdstrimiirdrdhamd- 
gadhi} It can therefore be regarded as a tliird separate dialect of 
the Jainas. Btit even in Pali the verses exhibit a series of archaic 
and peculiar forms unknown in prose, which however are not 
sufficient to give it the status of a separate dialect, and as it 
fundamentally agrees doubtlessly with the prose-dialect I have 
designated both of them with the traditional name ArdhamagadhI 
(AMg.) . In Bharatiyanatyasastra 17, 48 ArdhamagadhI is mentioned 
as one of the seven Bhasas along with Magadhi, Avanti, Pracya, 
Suraseni, Bahlika and Daksinatya, and in 17, 5o=Sahityadarpa^a 
P- 173) 3 it is said that in tlie dramas it is the language of servants, 
Rajputs and bankers : cetdndm rdjaputrdndm iresthindm cdrdhamd- 
gadhi. Our dramas however do not confirm this view, and 
Markandeya condemns, as referred to in §3, the AMg. as a separate 
dialect beside Mg. It might be expected that where in the dramas 
the Jainas appear they speak AMg. Uassen Inst., pp. 40iff., even 


* Hoernle wrongly says that ArdhamagadhI -f-Maharastri=Arsa (Canda, p. six). 
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tried to obtain a picture of the characteristics of AMg. from Prab. 

Mudrar., and in his opinion the dialect of the barber in Dhurtas. 
is AMg. In Mudrar. pp. 174-178 ; 183-187 ; 190-194, the mendicant 
{ksapanaka) Jivasiddhi makes his appearance about whom the 
commentator Dhundhiraja, p. 40, expressly remarks : ksapanako 
Jainakfiih. In his dialect agreement with AMg. is found in the 
nom. sing, in -e, such as kuvide, bhadante (178, 4), also in the case of 
neuter such as adakkhine nakkhatte (to be read °hkh° ; 176, i. 2) ; 
further in the change of ka to ga in sdvagdnam (175, i ; 185, i ; 
190, 10) ; in the voc. sing. Mvagd (175, 3 ; 177,' 2 ; 183, 5, etc.), where 
also the lengthening of the final vowel is remarkable (§71), in nom. 
sing, ^dvage (178, 2 ; 193, i ; it should be so read) and in hage== 
*ahakah (§142. 194. 417). Otherwise however his dialect is Mg., and 
He. 4, 302 cites passages from it as examples of Mg. In the PraK, 
pp. 46-64, appears the Ksapanaka who is called a Digambara. 
Ramadasa rightly says that his language is Mg. and remarks. Mg. is 
spoken by Bhiksus, Ksapanakas, Raksasas and servants in women’s 
apartments. In the Latakamelaka, pp. 12-15, 25-28, there also 
appears a Digambara who likewise speaks Mg. In this connection 
it should not be overlooked that everj’^where it is the Digambaras 
who appear, and their dialect varies not inessentially from that of the 
ovetambaras, and in an important phonetic law it agrees with Mg. 
(§21). There is no trace of AMg. in the dramas. 

§18. The language of the Jaina canonical works was called 
Magadhi by Colebrooke * who w’as of opinion that it does not differ 
much from the language which is used b}'^ the dramatical authors in 
their works and is attributed to the women. It is considered to 
be derived from Sanskrit, as Pali in Ceylon. Lassen * declared it to 
be identical with Maharastri, and Hoefer * held that in the Prakrit 
of the Jaina works there are certain details which are generally 
unknown in Prakrit, but on the whole the language is identical with 
the latter. Jacobi considers it to be an older or archaic Maharastri,* 
who however remarks that if the Jaina Prakrit, particularly in its 
oldest form known to us, is compared on the one hand with Pali 
and on the other with the Prakrit of Hala, Setubandha etc., it would 
appear that it comes closer to Pali than to the later Prakrit,® and that 
it is an old Indian dialect which is closely related to Pali but is 
decidedly later than it.® Weber ' on the other hand does not admit 
of any close relation between AMg. and M. and is more critical 


^ Misc. Essays 2*, 213. * Inst., p. i, 42, 43. * ZWSpr. 3. 371. 

* KalpasQtra, p. 18 ; cf. p. 19 and Era. p. xii ; Weber, Veraeichniss 2, 3, XTV., 
note 7. 

* SBE., XXII, p. xli. • AySraipga Sutta, p. viii. ’’ Bhag. i, 396!. 
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about the relation with Pali, and declares, like Spiegel * before and 
Jacobi after him, that AMg. is ‘considerably later than P§.li 
AMg. differs from M. in phonology, inflexion and vocabulary to such 
a degree that it is quite impossible to regard it as an older M. Jacobi 
himself* has collected a number of points of difference, and E. 
Miiller* has collected still more, who refuses to consider AMg. as a kind 
of M. and is inclined to connect it with the Magadhi of the inscriptions. 
The nominative in -e would alone be quite sufficient to separate 
AMg. from M. It is not a case of phonetic change which may be 
explained simply on the hypothesis of difference in time, but is due 
to local dialectical peculiarity, as the history Indian linguistics 
clearly shows. It assigns the AMg. much farther to the east than 
the M. It is even possible that when the canon was compiled by 
the Council of Valabhi under Devarddhiganin or by the Council of 
Mathura under Skandilacarya * the original dialect had received an 
Western tinge. Contact with M.‘ might well have been possible 
particularly in Valabhi. But its influence could not have been 
very great, because the fundamental character of AMg. has not been 
touched by it. Quite unknown to M. are, for instance, the phonetic 
laws hke the strengthening of -am into -am before eva (§68), the 
weakening of iti into i (§93), dropping of i of the prefix prati in 
cases like paducca, paduppanna, padoydra etc. (§163), appearance 
of dentals in the place of palatals (§215), dropping of ya 
in ahd=yathd (§335) and the use of Samdhi-consonants (§353) : 
further the dative in -tide (§364), instrumentals in -sd (§364), the 
locative in -msi (§366^), the nom. sing, of ^-sterns in -w (§396), the 
instrumentals kammund and dhammund (§404), the peculiar numerals, 
inflexion of many verbs, like dikkhai from khyd (§492), pdunai 
from dp with pra (§504), kuvva'i from kr (§508), the strong aorist and 
s-aorist (§5i6ff.), infinitives in -ttu, -iitu (§577), in -ttae (§578), the 
absolutives in -ltd (§582), -ttdnam (§583), -ccd, -ccdnam, -ccdna (§587), 
-ydnam, -ydna (§592). Cerebralisation has gone much further in 
iVMg. than in M. (§219, 222, 289, 333) ; likewise the change of ta 
into la (§257). Phonetic laws which are common in AMg. are found 
in M. only very rarely, such as the anaptyctic vowel a (§132), pre- 
servation of long vowels and simplification of consonant groups in 
the case of ksa (§323) and the suffix -tra (§87), the change of ka into 
ga (§202) and of pa into ma (§248), etc. All this, as well as the 
Yasruti (§187), and the vocabulary, which is often quite different. 


* Miinchener Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1849, p. 912. 

* Kalpa^atra, p. 15!. ; Erz., p. xii. * Beitrage, pp. 3ff. 

* Jacobi, Kalpasutra, pp. ijff. ; SBE., XII, pp. xxxvii ff. ; Weber, IS. 16, 218. 
‘ Jacobi's suggestion, Erz., p. xii. 
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and many other details conclusively prove that AMg. and M. were 
from the beginning different dialects. AMg. has not escaped the 
fate of other dialects, because it was raised to the status of a literary 
language, and it has undergone fundamental changes on account of 
the dropping of consonants. The nominative in -e shows that in 
defining the region in which AMg. was spoken we can hardly go far 
to the west of Allahabad. ‘ At present it is impossible to chalk 
out more accurately the region in which this language was spoken. 

§19. Weber IS. 16, 211-479 ; 17, 1-90, has exhaustively dealt 
with the sacred books of the ^vetambaras. These essays were further 
supplemented by the elaborate extracts which were given by Weber 
in Verzeichniss der vSanskrit und Prakrit -Han dschrif ten der KgL 
Bibliothek zu Berlin 2, 2, 355-823. The editions which had appeared 
till that time in India and Europe have also been mentioned there.* 
In this grammar the whole literature has been used so far it has been 
published. Unfortunately, critical editions are still almost wholly 
wanting. Many of the published texts are almost unusable for 
grammatical purposes. Linguistically the most important text in 
prose is the first Ahga, the Ayarahgasutta,* which shows the most 
archaic language of all. After that comes particularly the second 
Ahga, the Suyagadahgasutta, of which the first book, predominantly 
metrical, is for poetic language what the Ayar. is for prose. The 
fourth Ahga, the Samavayanga is important for the knowledge of 
numerals, the sixth, the Nayadhammakahao, the seventh, the 
Uvasagadasao,* the eleventh, the Vivagasuya, as well as particular 
portions of the fifth, the Vivahapannatti, contain continuous- 
stories and therefore offer more information about declination and 
conjugation than the other portions. This may be said also of two of 
the Upahgas, the Ovavaiyasutta and the Nirayavaliyao, and of the 
first part of the Kappasuya among the Chedasutras. Among the 
Mulasutras the highest importance attaches to the Uttarajjhayana- 
sutta which is almost wholly written in verse, and which also contains 
a large number of archaic and peculiar forms. The Dasaveyaliya- 


* See §24. 

* A list of the editions and translations which have been used is given along^ 
with the abbreviations at the end of this grammar. 

• The objectionable practice of designating Jaina texts by Sanskrit titles has- 
become customary, e.g. Kalpasutra, Aupapatikasritra, Da^avaikalikasutra, Bhagavati, 
Jltakalpa, etc. Only Hoernle in his edition of Uvasagadasao made a notable excep- 
tion to this rule. In this grammar Sanskrit titles will be used only when reference 
is made to the remarks of the respective editors, who have used these Sanskrit titles. 

♦ Hoernle’s edition (Calcutta, 1890 ; Bibl. Ind.) is, till the present day, the 
only edition of a Jaina work in which the text and the commentary have been 
critically edited. Without extracts from the commentaries the texts often appear 
to be quite incomprehensible. 
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sutta too is of importance, although its language has already much 
degenerated. The tmending repetitions of the same words and 
forms render it possible to ascertain the correct reading even of 
corrupt texts. In other cases however it was impossible to reach 
any certainty and much had to be left out of consideration, for the 
sources were inadequate. Yet however it is possible now to form 
a clear and correct idea of AMg., which shows that it is the most 
important Prakrit dialect, because it has been best preserved and 
is the most copious of all.* First of all, Stevenson, Kalpa Sutra, 
pp. I3iff. gave meagre and very incorrect information about AMg. ; 
somewhat more was given by Hoefer, ZWSpr. 3, 3645., who already 
pointed out some of its main characteristics, such as the Ya^ruti, 
anaptyctic vowels, and the change of ka into ga. Of fundamental 
importance was the work of Weber : Uber ein Fragment der 
Bhagavati. Theil i. 2 (Berlin, 1866. 1867) = Abhandlungen der Kgl. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1865, pp. 367-444 ; 1866, 
pp. 155-352. Weber was the first to deal here with the peculiar 
orthography of J aina manuscripts, and tried to ascertain the phonetic 
value of some of the signs (though much of it was wrong), and gave 
the outlines of a grammar, which is still valuable, as well as specimens 
of the language. It should be mentioned that the Bhagavati is 
the fifth Ahga, and its canonical designation is Vivahapannatti, by 
which name it will be quoted in this grammar, and it will be referred 
to as Bhagavati where reference will be made to the above mentioned 
papers of Weber. E. Muller’s work, Beitrage zur Grammatik des 
Jainaprakrit, Berlin, 1876, although it marks some improvement 
in phonology, does not take us much farther. Jacobi in Ayar. 
pp. viii-xiv, gives a cursory sketch of the grammar in comparison 
with Pali. 

§20. The dialect used in the non-canonical works of the 
Svetambaras differs a great deal from the AMg. As already 
mentioned above (§16), Jacobi has called it Jaina Maharastri. It 
would have been more correct perhaps to call it Jaina Saurastri, 
which was formerly suggested by Jacobi,* if it could be assumed 
that Maharastri and Saurastri were closely alhed dialects. That 
however cannot be proved, and therefore it may be called Jaina 
Maharastri, for this dialect is doubtlessly very much akin to 
Maharastri, although it is by no means identical with it. J acobi ® 
is wrong in supposing that the M. of He. is the JM. and not identical 
with the M. of Hala, Setubandha and the dramas. All the traceable 
quotations in He. are from Hala, Ravanavaho, Gatidavaho, the 
Visamabanalila and Karpfiramanjari. As in the case of the 


* Pischel, ZDMG. 52, p. 95. 


* Kalpasfitra, p. 18. 


* KalpasQtra, p. 19 
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manuscripts of the Jainas (§15), He. has only extended the ortho- 
graphy of the Jainas also to these works. But in fact He. seems to 
have taken into account also specifically Jaina works in JM. 
Besides those in AMg. At least not a few of his rules may as yet 
the instanced only in JM. AMg. too was not without any influence 
•on JM. Of the pecuharities of AMg. enumerated in §18 several are 
met with also in JM., such as the samdhi-consonants, the nomin. of 
/-stems in -m, the infinitives in -ittu, the absol. in -ttd, and the 
change of ka into ga. JM. is therefore not pure M., but still it is 
so much akin to M. that it may after all be called M. The most 
important text in JM. is ; the A vasy aka-legends, edited by Ernst 
Leumann, i. Heft. Leipzig, 1897. As there is no commentary the 
text is unusually difficult to understand. Many portions remain 
quite obscure. But even these few formates show that we may still 
expect much that is new and important out of these JM. texts, 
particularly from the view-point of lexicography, for in this respect 
JM. is perhaps the most promising dialect. For the most part later 
texts are contained in the Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen in Maharastri, 
Zur Einfiihrung in das Studium des Prakrit. Grammatik, Text, 
Worterbuch, Herausgegeben von Hermann Jacobi, Leipzig, 1886. 
The introductory elementary grammar also deals with the syntax, 
but is confined to the forms occurring in the stories concerned. 
Besides we have to take into consideration also the Kakkuka- 
inscription (§10) and smaller pieces such as the Kalakacarj-akathanaka, 
ZDMG., 34, 247ff. ; 35, 675 ; 37, 493ff-, the legend of the fall of 
Dvaravati, ZDMG. 42, 493ff., the Rsabhapancarika ZDMG. 33, 
445ff., and in the Kavyamala. Part VII (Bombay, 1890), pp. 1246., 
and extracts in the Reports which are mostly unusable. The 
rhetorical work of Hari was probably also written in JM., out of 
which one stanza has been quoted by Namisadhu on Rudrata, 
KavyMamkara, 2, 19.* 

§21. As yet we have not sufficient information about the language 
of the Digambara canon which differs not inconsiderably from that 
of the ^vetambaras.* If it may be allowed to draw a conclusion from 
the language of the non-canonical works, it was more closely allied 
to Magadhi than the AMg. of the Svetambaras in an important 
phonetic law, namely the change of ta into da and of tha into dha. 
At all events, the later Digambara works also observe this phonetic 
law ; for instance the Gathas in the Gurvavali referred to bj?^ J acobi * 

* Pischel, ZDMG., 39, p. 314. In the commentary on i, 2 read Hari for Rudra. 

* Bhan^arkar, Report on tte search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay 
Presidency daring the year 1883-84 (Bombay, 1887), pp. io6ff. ; Weber, Verzeichniss 
2, 2, 823f. 

* Kalpashtra, p. 30. 
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and the extracts out of Kundakundacarya’s Pavayanasara and 
Karttikeyasvamin’s Kattigeyanuppfekkha, which has been, published 
by Bhandarkar* (§203). The same phonetic law is found also in 
Sauraseni, and as the nom. sing, of a-stems ends in -0 in the language 
of Digambara-scripture this dialect may be called Jaina Sauraseni. 
In its case one has to be however even more cautious than in the 
case of JM. so as not to forget that this designation serves merely 
as a convenient term which is by no means accurate. Even the 
few available specimens show that this language contains forms and 
words which are quite foreign to ^auraseni, though however they 
are met with partly in M. and partly in AMg. Thus typically 
M. is the locative of a-stems in -mmi, as in ddnammi, suhammi, 
asuhammi, ndnammi, damsanamuhammi (Pav. 383, 69 ; 385, 61 ; 
387, 13), kdiammi (Kattig. 400, 322), and the use of vva=iva (Pav. 
383, 44). The root kr is inflected (alwaj^s da— to) partly according 
to M. kunadi (Kattig. 399, 310, 319 ; 402, 359. 367. 370. 371 ; 403,^ 
385 ; 404, 388. 389. 391) and partly according to AMg. kuvvadi 
(Kattig. 399, 313 ; 400, 329 ; 401, 340) and kuvvade (403, 384), 
besides forms which are S., e.g. karedi (Pav. 384, 59 ; Kattig. 
400, 324 ; 402, 369 ; 403, 377. 378. 383) and M. JM. AMg. karadi 
(400, 332). The passive is kiradi (Kattig. 399, 320 ; 401, 342. 350), 
as in M. JM. The absol. mostly ends in -Ud, as in AMg. : cattd= 
tyaktvd (Pav. 385, 64 ; Kattig. 403, 374) ; jdnittd (Pav. 385, 68 ; 
Kattig. 401, 340. 342. 350) ; viydnittd (Pav. 387, 21) ; namamsittd, 
nirunjhittd (Pav. 386, 6. 70) ; nihanittd (Kattig. 401, 339) ; also in 
-ya, as in bhaviya (Pav. 380, 12 ; 387, 12) ; dpiccha=dprcchya (Pav. 
386, i) ; dddya (Pav. 386, 6) ; dsijja, dsljja=dsddya (Pav. 386, 
I. II) ; samdsijja (Pav. 379, 5) ; gahiya (Kattig. 403, 373) ; pappa 
(Pav. 384, 49) as well as in -ccd, as kiccd (Pav. 379, 4 ; Kattig. 402, 
356. 357- 358. 375- 376) ; thiccd (Kattig. 402, 355) ; s 6 ccd (Pav. 
386, 6). At their side there are found absol. also in -duna : kdduna, 
neduna (Kattig. 403, 374. 375), wrongly* also in una : jaiuna, 
gamaiuna, gahiuna, bhunjdviuna (Kattig. 403, 373. 374. 375. 376). 
Such Digambara texts will have been the source accor^ng to which 
He. allows also in 6. -Ud and -duna as well as forms not found in 
the S. of the dramas (§22. 266. 365. 475. 582. 584). At the side of 
the AMg. pappodi—prdpnoti (Pav. 389, 5) is found the usual pdvadi 
(Pav. 380, II ; Kattig. 400, 326 ; 403, 370) ; besides 6. jdnddi (Pav. 
382, 25) there is jdnadi (Kattig. 398, 302. 303 ; 400, 323) and nodi 


* L.C., pp. 370-380 ; 308-404. The quotations are given according to page and 
verse. Cf. also Peterson, Fourth Report, pp. 1426'. 

* In the manuscripts, just as in those of the dramas, often the M.-form is given 
instead of the S.-form. 
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(Pav. 382, 25) ; moreover is used the form munadi (Kattig. 398, 
303 > 399 > 313 ' 316. 337), munedavvo (MS. muneyavvo ; Pav. 380, 8) 
unknown in Mg. In this way also other forms from M. AMg. S. 
are found side by side. So far as can be decided at present, the 
JS. has more in common with AMg. than the JM. and is partly 
more archaic. Both texts are in verse. 

§22. The ^auraseni occupies the first place among the Prakrit 
dialects which are used in the prose of the dramas.^ As is clear 
from its designation, it is based on the language of ^urasena, of 
which Mathura was the capital.* According to the Bharatiyanatya- 
sastra 17, 46 the dialect of the dramas is said to be based on the 
Saurasena, and according to 17, 51, the heroines and their lady- 
friends should speak ^uraseni. According to Sahityadarpana 
p. 172, 21 cultured ladies of no lowly origin speak and according 
to p. 173, iif. also the maidservants who are not too low, the 
children, eunuchs, astrologers of low order, the insane and the 
sick. Dasarupa 2, 60, too mentions as the language of women. 
Acc. to Bharata 17, 51 ; Sahityadarpana 173, 4 and Prthvidhara 
on Mrcch. p. V ed. Stenzler=p. 493 ed. Godabole the Vidusaka 
speaks Pracya * which is prescribed for other merry personages by 
Mk. fol. 72. Mk. refers to Bharata and remarks that the Pracya 
is grammatical!}^ derived from 6. : Prdcydydh siddhih ^aurasenydh. 
The manuscripts are so corrupt that it is not possible to unravel all 
that Mk. has said on the peculiarities of Pracya. It is very little, 
and that mostly of lexicographical nature. It is said that murukkha 
should be used for murkha] the voc. sing, of bhavati is bhodi ; for 
vakr a any indifferent form is prescribed which differs from 6.* The 
voc. sing, of a-stems may have Pluti ; the Vidusaka uses the particles 
ht hi bho for the expression of contentment, hi nidnhe for the expression 
of amazement [adbhute) and avida for consternation. Moreover 
there seems to be a special law for nam, eva, and perhaps also for 
the future. Prthvidhara mentions as characteristic the frequent 
use of kah svdrthe. He. 4. 285 hi hi vidusakasya directly prescribes 

5. for the Vidusaka, and in 4, 282 hi mdnahe vismayanirvede is 
hkewise mentioned as S. which is certainly right. Also the language 
of the Vidusaka and many other men appearing in the dramas is 

6. The older grammarians deal with the 6. very cursorily. Vr. 12, 
2 says that its basis is Skt. He gives for it 29 rules which are mostly 


^ Also Suraseni, sometimes wrongly called Suraseni. 

* Lassen, lAlt. i*, 158, note 2 ; 796 note 2 ; 2 ^, 512 ; Cunningham, the Ancient 
Geography of India, (London 1871) i, 374. 

® Pischel, Die Recensionen der Qakuntala (Breslau, 1875), pp. i6ff. 

* Pischel on He. 1, 26. 
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in agreement with the texts * and says 12, 32 that all else should 
be as in M. : sesam Mdhardstnvat. He. 4, 260-286 has 27 rules, the 
last of which iesatn Prdkrtavat agrees with Vr. 12, 32. Otherwise 
Vr. and He. greatly differ from each other which is mostly to be 
explained by the fact that He. has taken into consideration also the 
^auraseni of the Digambaras (§21), the peculiarities of which have 
been carried over to the of the dramas by the Jainas, with the 
result that the text of the latter became corrupt and later authors 
were misled.* hittle is offered by Ki. 5, 71-85. On the other hand 
much more copious information is given by the later grammarians 
Mk., fol. 65-72 and Rv. fol. 34ff. The manuscripts of the works of 
these authors available in Europe are so corrupt that here too only 
a part of the material contained in them may be used. The con- 
trolling of these texts is rendered difficult on account of the fact 
that most of the editions of the dramas are very uncritical. Of 
the editions which have appeared in India only few are usable, such 
as Bhandarkar’s edition of the Malatimadhava (Bombay, 1876), 
and even of the texts edited by Europeans not many can be turned 
into account for linguistic purposes.® Not all the new editions are 
advances on the older ones. Thus the edition of Mudraraksasa 
by Telang (Bombay 1884) is much worse than that of Taranatha- 
tarkavacaspati (Calcutta, samvat 1926), and Bollensen’s edition of 
the Malavikagnimitra (Leipzig 1879) ^ regrettable retrograde 

step. Very often it was possible to arrive at a decision only after 
consulting the highest possible number of texts of one and the 
same drama.* Many editions exhibit quite a remarkable mixture 
of dialects. Thus the first Prakrit words of Kaleyakutuhala 2, 4 
bho kim ti tue hakkdrido huge \ mam khu enhim (Text ehnim) chuhd 
bdhei contain three dialects : hakkdrido is ^., hage is Mg., enhirn and 
bdhei are M., and in the following the text is much more M. than 6. 
In Mukundan. 58, 14, 15, one and the same stanza contains side 
by side S. kadua and M. kduna. This may be due to the fault 
of the editor. In other cases however it is quite clear that the 


1 Pischel, KB. 8, izgS. 

* That He. used the Digambara texts although he was himself a §vetambara is 
shown by beumann, IS. 17, 133, note i. 

* Pischel, Hemacandra i, xif. Since 1877 circumstances have but little changed. 
Now too, as before, one can use for grammatical purposes primarily only the 
Mrcchakatika ed. Stenzler, Sakuntala ed. Pischel, Vikramorva^i ed. BoUensen, and 
secondarily the Ratnavali ed. Cappeller, which is indeed the best edition of the 
drama, although it gives no variant readings and is somewhat too schematic. Konow’s 
excellent edition of Karpuramanjari could be used only in course of the printing of 
the present work. Raja^khara however is no authority for 6. as shown above. 

* A list of the texts utilised for this grammar, along with relevant remarks, will 
be found at the end of this grammar. 
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authors themselves did not know how to distinguish between the 
different dialects. For instance Somadeva (§11) and Rajasekhara. 
The critical edition of Karpuramanjari by Konow shows that the 
manuscripts are not always responsible for Rajasekhara’s mistakes 
of dialects, and moreover the same mistakes are found also in the 
Balaramayana and the Viddhasalabhanjika. Thus for Karp. 7, 
6 ed. Konow=ii, 2 ed. Bomb, all the manuscripts have gMttuna 
instead of the only correct form gSnhia, — a mistake which is 
found also elsewhere (§584) ; in 9, 5=13, 5 ed. Bomb, there is the 
dative suhda which is wrong in (§361) ; dialectical inaccuracies are 
further tujjha 10, 9=14, 7 and majjha 10, 10=14, 8 (§421, 418), 
vva 14, 3=17, 5 for via (§143), locatives such as majjhammi 6, 1 = 
9, 5 for majjhe, kavvammi 16, 8=19, 10 for kavve (§366a), ablatives 
such as pdmardhimto 20,6=22, 9 for pdmarddo (§365) etc. Dialecti- 
cally incorrect is also the use of many Desis by Rajasekhara, who 
had his own peculiarities in M. according to Mk. fol. 50 : 
Rdjasekharasya Mdhdrdstrydh prayoga slokesv api drsyata iti ke cit^ 
whereby is meant perhaps the use of da for ta which should have 
otherwise been dropped. The manuscriijts of his dramas on the 
other hand frequently show forms with elision instead of da in 
The Devanagari and the South Indian recensions of ^akuntala 
and the South Indian recension of Vikramorvasi * hopelessly confuse 
the various dialects and therefore cannot be taken into consideration 
at all for critical questions. In spite of all these difficulties it is 
however possible to get on the whole a fairh" correct picture of 6. 
In phonology the most characteristic feature is the change of ta into 
da and of tha into dha (§203) ; in declension and conjugation the great 
variety of forms of M. AMg. JM. j6. has been greatly simphfied. 
Thus in the case of «-stems only the abl. sing, in -do and the loc. 
sing, in -e are in use ; in plural, in the case of all the stems, only 
the forms nasalized at the end are used in instr., gen. as well as in 
loc. ; the i- and w-stems have in gen. sing, only -no, not -ssa as 
well ; in verbal flexion the Atmanep. has almost completely dis- 
appeared ; the opt. has only the endings -earn (i. sing.), -e ; many 
verbs have stem-forms different from M. ; the fut. is formed only 
from stems in -i, and the passive only in -la, the absol., in contrast 
to M., almost exclusively in -ffl=Skt. -ya, etc.® Vr. rightly remarked 


^ Pischel, KB. 8, 1295.; Die Recensionen der Qakuntala, pp. igff.; Monatsberichte 
der Kgl. Akademie der Wissenscliaften zu Berlin, 1875, pp. 6i3ff. Wrongly Weber, 
IS. 13, 39ff. ; iGiff. A collection of incorrect forms will be found in Burkhard, 
Flexiones Pracriticae quas editioni suae Sacuntali pro supplemento adjecit. Vratis- 
laviae, 1874. 

2 Piscliel, Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 1875, PP* 794 ^* ^ Jacobi, Erzahlungen,. 
pp. Ixx ff. Further details will be found in the relevant paragraphs of this grammar. 
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that has particularly close relation to Skt. in inflexion and 
vocabulary. In the latter it often widely differs from M. 

§23. Magadhi has been handed down to us in a much worse 
condition than 6. According to Kohala in Mk. fol. 74, Mg. is spoken 
by Raksasas, Bhiksus, Ksapanakas, servants, etc. ; according to 
Bharata 17, 50=Sahityadarpana p. 173, 2 Mg. is used also by 
people frequenting the ladies’ apartments of the princes, by which 
are meant, according to Dasarupa 2, 42 ; Sahityad. 81, eunuchs, 
Kiratas, dwarfs, Mlecchas, Abhiras, the Sakaras, the hump-backed 
etc., and accor^ng to Bharata 24, 50-59 eunuchs, snatakas and 
valets.* According to Dasarupa, 2, 60 Mg. is spoken by the Pisacas 
and by the very lowly people, according to Sarasvatik. 56, 18 by 
people of the lower order. In the dramas the valets always speak 
Sanskrit (6ak. 93ff. ; Vikr. 37!!. ; Venis. i7ff. ; Nagan. 6iff. ; Mudrar. 
78ff. ; iioff. ; Anarghar. I09ff. ; Parvatip. 36ff. ; Priyad. 2f. ; 28ff. ; 
Pratapar. I32ff.). The ^akara speaks Mg. in Mrcch., as well as 
his servant Sthavaraka ; the massager (who becomes a bhiksu later) ; 
Kumbhilaka, the servant of Vasantasena ; Vardhamanaka, the 
servant of Carudatta ; the two C^dalas ; Rohasena, the young son 
of Carudatta ® ; in ^ak. Ii3ff. the two policemen and the fisherman ; 
in I54ff. Sarvadamana, the young son of ^akuntala ; in Prab. 28-32, 
the disciple of Carvaka and the messenger from Orissa ; in 46-^4 
the Digambara Jaina; in Mudrar. I53f. the servant who prepares 
seats; in 174-178, 183-187, 190-194, the Jaina monk; in 197 the 
messenger * ; in 256-269 Siddharthaka and Samiddharthaka as 
Candalas, while in 224!!. in another role they speak ; in Dalitav. 
565-567 the bards and the spy, who however speaks in another 
role in 567!!. ; Raksasa and his wife in Venis. 33-36 ; the watchers of 
elephants in Mallikam. 143. 144 ; the servants in Nagan. 67. 68 and 
Cait. 149!. ; the vagrant in Candak. 42. 43 ; in 60-72 the Candala ; 
the barber in Dhurtas. 16 ; Sadhuhimsaka in Has3'arnava 31 ; the 
Digambara Jaina in Datakam. I2ff. ; 25!!. ; the hunch-back in 
Kamsavadha 48-52 ; the jaina monk in Amrtodaya 66. With the 
exception of Mrcch., only short pieces are written in Mg., and in 
the Indian editions they are so much mutilated that very often the 
dialect can be hardly recognized. The edition of the Prabodha- 
candrodaya long ago announced by the Bombay Sanskrit Series has 


^ It is not clear what is meant in Bharata by aupasthdyikanirmunddh. 

* This is attested by Prthvidhara in Stenzler, p. v and Godaboie, p. 493, In 
the editions he speaks §. ; but the MSS. regularly indicate Mg., as in 161, 9 they have 
ale ale, in 161, 16 mdledha, in 165, 25 ale, and Godabole*s (p. 449, 9) DH too have 
mdledha. Wrongly Bloch., Vr. und He., p. 4. Cf. §42. 

* Cf. Hillebrandt, ZDMG. 39, 130. 
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tinfortunately not yet appeared. The edition by Brockhaus is 
worthless, the editions of Puna, Madras and Bombay are better, 
which have therefore been continually consulted by me. Of all these 
texts only the Lalitav. essentially agrees with the rules of the gram- 
marians. In some other texts, such as the Mrcch. and 6ak., the 
manuscripts point to the rules of different dialects. Usually however 
they have been so strongly influenced by ^., which is the basis of 
]\Ig. according to Vr. ii, 2, and mostly coincides with it according 
to He. 4, 302, that the characteristics of the dialect have been 
largely obliterated. Most truly is followed the rule He. 4, 288 
rasor lasau, and then 4, 287, the nom. sing, of «-stems in -e, and 
4, 301 =Vr. II, 9 huge for aham, more rarely for vayam. On the 
other hand no text, excepting Ualitav., observes the rule He. 4, 
292 =Vr. II, 4. 7, according to which jya should remain untouched 
and moreover take the place of ja, whereas yya is substituted for 
dya, rya and rja. And yet there can be no doubt that tliis as well 
all the other rules of the grammarians have to be followed against 
the manuscripts. From Vr. downwards all the grammarians are 
unanimous on the essential points ^ ; according to 4, 302, He. found 
these characteristics in Mudrar., Sak., Venis., though in our manu- 
scripts only a part of them is found, and the manuscripts of 
He. leave us in the lurch even in this place. The more manuscripts 
become available the more variants are found which go against our 
present texts. For instance Mrcch. 22, 4 in Stenzler’s edition, which 
is, as usual, followed by Godabole 61, 5, reads : tava jjSvva haste 
ciitadu. According to the grammarians it ought to have been ; 
tava yyeva haste cisthadu. Godabole’s manuscripts DH read ivva, 
Qjjeva, almost all the manuscripts have haste and cistadu, i.e. cisthadu 
as in J. This is continually repeated. For Mudrar. 154, 3 E 
reads (in conformity with He. 4, 302) yyeva ; for 264, i the majority 
of the MSS. has Svva, as also Venis. 35, 7 ; 36, 5. The rule in He. 
4, 295, according to which sea comes in the place of medial cha, 
was strictly observed by me in the 6ak., for the MSS. suggested the 
same, and the MvS»S. of Mrcch. (§233) too support it which also 
partially observe the rule of He. 4, 291, enjoining sta for stha and 
rtha (§310, 290). Phonologically characteristic for Mg. is the use of la 
for fa and of ia for sa, the retension of ya, the change of ja into ya, 
of dya, rja, rya into yya, of nya, nya, jha, hja into hha, of ccha into 
^ca, of tta and stha into sta, etc. (§24), in flexional system particularly 
the nomin. sing, of a-stems in -e. Otherwise the flexional system 
exactly corresponds to that of 6. (§22), with which Mg. has moreover 
in common also the change of ta to da and of tha to dha. 


^ Cf. §24 and the relevant paragraphs in this grammar. 
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§24. According to Prthvidhara on Mrcch. Stenzler, p, v 
=p. 494 of ed. Godabole the brother-in-law of the King speaks 
6akari, a dialect called Apabhramsa. It is mentioned also by Ej. 
5, 99 ; Rv. in lyassen, Inst., p. 21 ; Mk. fol. 76 ; Bharata 17, 53 ; 
Sahityad. p. 173, 6. Bassen, Inst., pp. 422!!., has tried to ascertain 
the characteristics of this dialect, and comes to the conclusion 
(p. 435), that 6akari is a Magadhi dialect. This conclusion is 
certainly right, as Mk. fol. 76 too derives it from Mg. : Magadhydh 
Sdkdn I sddhyatltiiesah. | FromPrthvIdharaon Mrcch. 9, 22 (Stenzler, 
p. 240) =p. 500 ed. Godabole, it appears that in this dialect ay was 
pronounced before the palatals, e.g. ycistha—tistha (§217) ; this y 
was so weak that it could not make position in verse. According 
to Mk. the same phonetic law was found also in Mg. and Vracada 
Apabhramsa (§28). Other pecuharities such as the use of da for 
ta in certain particip. pret. (§219), the gen. sing, of a-stems in -dha 
beside -aisa (§366) are found in the language also of other persons ; 
the loc. in -dhim (§366fl) and voc. plur. in -dho (§372) are found 
only in the dialect of Sahara, but this is perhaps due merely to 
accident. In the last three forms this dialect coincides with the 
Apabhramsa, so that Prthvidhara’ s classification is not without 
justification. The grammarians and the writers on poetics referred 
to above mention also the C^dali as a separate dialect, which, 
according to Mk. fol. 82, is derived from Magadhi and ^auraseni, 
and is also quite rightly considered by Lassen, Inst., p. 420, to be 
Mg. Mk., fol. 81, again derives Tabari from Candali. The basis of 
Tabari would be accordingly 6., Mg. and ^akari, cf. Lassen, Inst., 
§162. According to Mk. fol. 3, to the Mg.-dialects belong also the 
Bahliki, which is assigned to gamesters by Bharata 17, 52=Sahityad. 
p. 173, 7, and by others it is assigned to the Pisaca-countries 
(§27). Without doubt Mg. was no homogeneous language but was 
split up into dialects. This explains the fact that for ksa we find partly 
hka and partly ika, for rtha partly sta and partly sta, for ska partly 
ska and partly ska. All those dialects may be regarded as Mg. 
which have ya for ja, la for ra, sa for sa and in which the nomin. 
of a-stems ends in -e. It has been however already pointed out in 
§17. 18 that the boundary of ^-dialects extended beyond the borders 
of Magadha. Bharata 17, 58 makes the statement that the language 
of all the countries between the Ganges and the Ocean are rich in 
e. This is however too vague. Hoemle ‘ has divided all the 
Prakrits into the two groups of ‘ ^auraseni Prakrit tongue ' and 
the ‘ Magadhi Prakrit tongue ’ and drawn the line of demarcation 
between them from Khalsi in the north over Bairat, Allahabad up to 


^ Comp. Grammar, pp. xviiif. 
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Jauga^a in the south through Ramagarh.* Grierson,* who supports 
Hoemle, assumes that the two Prakrit languages gradually approach 
each other and as the result of their mixture there arose a third 
dialect, — the Ardhamagadhi, which he assigns to the country around 
Allahabad and that of the Maratiias. I do not believe that this 
theory can be defended. The Tat-dialect indeed shows clear traces 
of dialects, — even between Dhauli and J augada there are dialectical 
differences * ; but on the whole it appears to be a homogeneous 
language which was perhaps the language of the empire and was 
therefore understood rather than spoken very far in the N.W. and 
the S.* The Asoka-inscriptions of Khalsi, Delhi, MIrat, the inscrip- 
tion of Bairat, and other inscriptions as well, give us therefore no 
information about the language of the country. In ancient days 
too it was certainly as it is to-day, that the individual dialects, 
which however cannot be called Prakrit (§5), very gradually shaded 
off into each other. The Ardhamagadhi is a strong proof of this. 
There is no relation between modern Mg.® and that of ancient days. 

§25. The name Dhakki points to Dhakka in eastern Bengal. 
Dhakki is spoken in the Mrcchakatika pp. 29-39 by Mathura, the 
owner of the gambhng house and the gambler accompanying him. 
Mk. fol. 81, Rv. in Dassen, Inst., p. 5, and Prthvidhara on Mrcch., 
p. v=p. 493 ed. Godabole include the Dhakki among the Apabhram- 
sa-dialects along with Sakari, C^dali and Tabari. In conformity 
with its geographical position it is a transition language between 
Magadhi and Apabhramsa. According to Prthvidhara it is phoneti- 
cally characterized by the predominance of la and the use of two 
sibilants, the palatal ia and the dental sa: lakdraprdyd^ Dhakkavi- 
hhdsd Samskftaprdyatve dantyatdlavyasasakdradvayayuktd’’ ca. The 
significance of which is that, as in Mg., ra changes into la and sa into 
sa ; sa itself however, as well as ^a, remains unchanged where it 
occurs in the Sanskrit prototype. In the texts the method of 
writing is not always consistent, but the manuscripts have often 
the correct reading. Stenzler reads 29, 15 ; 30, i are re, 30, 7 re, 30, ii 
are, Godabole however 82, i ; 84, 4 ; 86, i ale, 85, 5 /e as in most of 
his manuscripts, and as is otherwise read by Stenzler ever3rwhere (30, 
16 ; 31, 4. 9. 16 ; 35, 7. 12 ; 36, 15 ; 39, 16). The rule is further 
corroborated by luddhu=ruddhah (29, 15 ; 30, i), palivevida— pari- 

^ Can^a, p. xxi. 

* Seven Grammars of the Dialects and Subdialects of the Bihdri language. 
Part I (Calcutta, 1883), pp. 5ff. 

* ^nart, Piyadasi 2, 432f. * Senart, Piyadasi 2, 433®. 

® Grierson, Seven Grammars. Part III (Calcutta, 1883). 

® Stenzler gives this correct reading ; Godabole reads p. 2 and 494 vakdraprdyd. 

^ This correct reading is given by Godabole. 
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vepita (30, 7), kulu kulu=kuru kuru (31, 16), dhaledi=dharaycUi 
( 34 » 9 ; 39 > 13). puUso—purusah (34, 12). But in more cases there 
is ra in the texts and manuscripts. Thus we have throughout 
judiara (29, 15 ; 30, i. 12 ; 31, 12 ; 36, 18), only in 36, 18=106, 4 ed. 
Godabole are found the variant readings with la ; also in the Calcutta 
ed. of saka 1792, p. 85, 3, there is judakalassa, and, as in the 
Calcutta ed. of 1829, p. 74, 3, mutthippahdlena instead of 
of the others, while all the editions have ruhirapahatn anusar&mha 
for the expected reading luhilapadham anusat&mha. In the verses 

30, 4. 5, besides salanam, for which the Calcutta ed. of 1792 rightly 
reads salanam, there is Ruddo rakkhidum tarat instead of Liiddo 
lakkhidum taladi. Other cases are anusarSmha (30, 13), Mdthuru 
(32, 7 ; 34. 25), pidaram, mddaram (32, 10. 12), pasaru (32, 16), 
jajjhata (34, ii besides pulisol), uarodhena (36, 24), aharena rai 
(39, 8). The MSS. are equally uncertain as to the use of the sibilants. 
Beside the correct daiasuvanndha (29, 15 ; 30, i), daiasuvannam 
(31, 4 ; 32, 3; 34, 9. 12, etc.)’ 'sunnu (30, ii), iela (30, 17) there are 
the incorrect forms jasam (30, 9), ddamsadmi (34, 25), padissudia 
(35^ 5) '> the palatal sibilant is wrongly used for instance in iamavi- 
iamam, sakaluiaam (30, 8. 9). If la and ia suggest the relation- 
ship of Dhakki to Mg., the ending -u=-ah and -am and in the 2. 
sing. Imperative points to the Apabhramias. Here too the MSS. 
are however quite imtrustworthy. Beside deulu (30, ii) there is 
deulam (30, 12) ; beside esu=esah (31, 12 ; 34, 17 ; 35, 15) there is 
eso (30, 10) ; besides pasalu=prasara (32, 16) there is genha (29, 
16 ; 30, 2), paaccha=prayaccha (31, 4. 7. 9 ; 32, 8. 12. 14 ; 34, 24 ; 
35, 7) ; besides nominatives in -u, such as luddhu=ruddhah (29, 
15 ; 30, i), vippadivu padu—vipratipah pddah (30, ii), dhuttu, 
Mddhulu, niunu=dhurto, Mdthuro, nipunah (32, 7), vihavu—vibhavah 
{34, 17), the texts have nominatives in -0, such as baddho (31, 12), 
°Ppavudo puliso=°prdvrtah purusah (34, 12), dcakkhanto (§499) (34, 
24), °vutto=°vrUah (35, i), as well as in -e, such as pddhe—pdthah 
(30. 25 ; 31, i), laddhe gohe^labdhah purusah (31, 3). That we are 
concerned here merely with mistakes of manuscript-tradition and 
not with characteristics of the dialect is clearly proved by baddho 

31, 14 in Mg. for the correct baddhe, which is found in no edition. 
The tha in Mdthuru is also certainly a mistake (32, 7 ; 34, 25), for 
which should be read Mddhulu ; as for pdihe of all editions (30, 25 ; 
31, i), also in Mg. (31, 2), Godabole’s manuscripts DH, p. 88, read 
pdde, K pddhe, which form in its entirety, including the ending, is 
correct only in Dh. Thus in 30, 16 there is kadham=katham, but 
in 36, 19 ruhirapahafft=rudhirapatham. The right form would be 
ludhilapadham. As in the cases of S. and Mg., so also in the case of 
Dh., the manuscripts cannot be relied upon, and as the text in 
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question is so short there is no hope that we shall ever get a clear 
idea of the dialect.^ Cf. §203. 

§26. It is equally ^fiicult to get a clear idea of the other 
dialects mentioned by the grammarians. According to Prthvidhara 
the two poUce chiefs Viraka and Candanaka speak the language of 
Avanti in Mrcchakatika, pp. 99-106. Of this dialect he only says 
that it contmns sa and ra and is rich in adages : tathd \ ^auraseny 
AvantijdPrdcyd 1 etdsu dantyasakdrata | tatrdvantijdrephavatllokokti- 
bahuld. Prthvidhara's quotation is=Bharata 17, 48. According 
to Bharata 17, 5i=Sahityad. p. 173, 4, the should speak the 

Avantija in the drama, by which, according to the scholiast in 
Bassen, Inst., p. 36, gamblers are meant. For that reason Lassen, 
Inst., pp. 417-419, declared the language of the Mathura to be Avanti. 
This is however wrong. Mk. fol. 3, as well as Ki. 5, 99 includes 
the Avanti among the bhdsdh, and in fol. 73 declares it to be a 
mixture of Maharastri and Sauraseni. This mixture is found in 
one and the same sentence : Kvantl sydn Mdhdrdstn ^aurasenyds tu 
samkardt || anayoh samkardd Avantlbhdsd siddhd sydt ] samkarai caika- 
sminn eva vdkye boddhavyah. In this dialect are found, for instance, 
hoi=bhavati, pScchadi=preksafe, darisedi—daHayati. This descrip- 
tion suits the language of the two pohcemen as it is given in the 
MSS. In the stanza 99, 16. 17 there are found side by side 
acchadha and M. bhittuna, vacca'i ; in 99, 24. 25 6. dacchadha and M. 
turiam, jatteha, karSjjdha, pahaval ; in 100, 4 there is darisesi ; in 
100, 12 M.jaha besides 6. khudido ; in 100, 19 ; loi, 7 ; 105, 9 vaccadi, 
a mixture of M. vaccai (99, 17) and 6. vajjadi, as well as vajja'i (100, 
15) ; in 103, 15 kakijjadi and in 16 sdsijja'i, — ^the second pure M. and 
the first a mixture of M. kahijjai and 6. kadhladi. Many other 
similar forms occur in prose and verses. Prth\ndhara’s definition 
might accordingly appear to be right. But with reference to 
Candanaka, the latter’s own statement in 103, 5 goes against him : 
vaam dakkhinattd avvattabhdsino . . . mlecchajdtlndm anekadesabhdsd- 
bhijnd yathestam mantraydmah ‘ We Southerners speak indistinctly. 
As we are famihar with the languages of many barbarian countries, 
we speak just as we like ’. Candanaka thus calls himself 
a southerner (ddksindtya) , and his own statement in 103, 16 points to 
the same conclusion : kannddakalahappaoam karemi ‘ I intend to 
quarrel in the manner of the Karnatas ’! It is therefore very 
much unlikely that he should have spoken Avanti. It should rather 
be assumed that his language is the Daksinatya, which Bharata 17, 
48 mentions as one of the seven bhdsdh, and ■which according to 

» Lassen, Inst., pp. 4143., is of opinion that the gambler speaks Daksinatya 
and the Mathura speaks Avanti. See §26. Bloch is wrong in Vr. und He., p. 4. 
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17, 52=Sahityad., p. 173, 5 is spoken in the dramas by hunters 
and pohce-officers. Mk. fol. 3 (cf. fol. 76) does not recognize it as 
a separate language, because it has no particular characteristics 
{laksandkarand^. According to Lassen, Inst., pp. 414-416, the 
unnamed gambler in Mrcch. speaks Daksinatya and he believed to 
have found traces of this dialect also in the language of the police- 
officer. Both these views are wrong. The language of the gambler 
is Dhakki (§25), and that of the police-officer in 6ak. differs in 
nothing from the usual S., as was perceived already by BohtUngk.^ 
As some of the manuscripts of the Bengali recension show the 
reduplication of aspirates, I thought ago * that this must be a 
characteristic feature of the Daksinatya. But this reduplication is 
found also in Magadhi in a manuscript, and it is not at all a hnguistic 
but an orthographic phenomenon (§193). In so far as we are at 
present in a position to give an opinion on the point, the Daksinatya, 
which is spoken by Viraka, must have been very much aldn to 
Avanti, and both to Apart from the mixture of dialects such 
forms as the following are incorrect in 6. : vaam for amhe, do—dvau, 
and, what is very remarkable, the change of tya into Ua in daksi- 
natta (§281). The form darisaanti is found also in 6. Mrcch. 70, 25. 

§27. Paisaci is a very archaic dialect. Vr. 10, iff. knows 
only one dialect of this name. Similarly Ki. 5, 96 and Simha- 
dev£^anin on Vagbhatalamkara 2, 3, where this dialect is called 
Paisacaka, and Namisadhu on Rudrata, Kavyalamkara 2, 12 who 
calls it Paisacika and in a grammatical quotation designates it by 
Paisaciki. He. 4, 303-324 deals with Paisaci and appends to it 
(325-328) the Culikapaisdeika. He is followed by Triv. 3, 2, 43!!. 
and Sr. fol. 63ff., both of whom designate the second dialect as 
Cujikapai^aci. An unknown author (§3 note i) quoted by Mk. fol. 2 
speaks of eleven kinds of P. : kdncideslyapd'^ye ca pdncdlagauda- 
mdgadham | vrdcadam ddksindtyam ca iaurasenam ca kaikayam | 
§dbaram drdvidam caiva ekdda§a piidcakdh. According to fol. 3 Mk. 
himself deals only with three Paisacis, namely kaikeya, iaurasena 
and pdiicdla, for only these three were also hterary languages : 
kaikeyam iaurasenam ca pdUcdlam iti ca tridhd ] paiideyo ndgard 
yasmdt tendpy anyd na laksitdh. According to Mk. fol. 86 the 
Kaikeya is based on Sanskrit and the iaurasena on ^auraseni. The 
only difference of Pancala from the iaurasena is the use of la for 
ra. Rv. in Lassen, Inst., p. 22, assumes two classes of Paisaci, — ^the 
Kaikeyapai^acam and another, the name of which has been handed 
down in the corrupt Jorm Caska. According to the degree of purity 
they are again subdivided into smaller groups, of which, according 


* On §ak., p. 240 of his edition. 


* GN., 1873, pp. 2I2ff. 
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to I^assen, Inst. Appendix, p. 6, the Magadha and the Vracada 
are called Pai^acikas. Laksmidhara in I^assen, Inst., p. 13, 
derives the name P. from the lands of the Pi^acas where it is spoken, 
and mentions as such, following the view of the ancients, Pandya, 
Kekaya, Bahlika, Sahya, Nepala, Kuntala, Gandhara and four 
other countries, the names of which are handed down in the corrupt 
forms Sudesa, Bhota, Haiva and Kano j ana. These names point to 
the north and the west of India. A nation of Paisacas is mentioned 
in Mahabharata 7, 121, 14. The Indians however understood by 
Pisaca only the demons {hhuta) of this name (Kathasaritsagara 7, 
26. 27). Thus already Bhamaha on Vr. 10, i ; piidcanam bhdsd 
Paiidcl, and that is the reason why this dialect is also called 
Bhutahhdsd ‘ language of the demons ’ (Dandin, Kavyadarsa i, 38 ; 
Sarasvatik. 95, ii. 13 ; Kathasaritsagara 7, 29 ; 8, 30 ; Hall, 
Vasavadatta, p. 22 note) or Bhutabhdsita and Bhautika (Vagbhata- 
lamkara 2, i. 3), Bhutavacan^ (BMaramayana 8, 5= Sarasvatik. 57, ii). 
According to popular behef the invariable sign of a Bhuta is that 
he speaks through the nose, and Crooke ^ avers from it that, like 
modern English, this language too on that account has been called 
Pisacabhasa. The grammarians say nothing of this nasalizing 
tendency, and I hold it to be more probable that like M. Mg. the 
Paisaci language too received its name originally from a people or a 
country, and this name was similar in sound to ‘ Pisaca ' ; the language 
too was later referred to the demons called Pisaca. The people of 
Pisacas or Paisacas is nowhere mentioned excepting in the passage of 
the Mahabharata referred to above, but on the other hand the 
individual tribes have been mentioned very frequently, e.g. Kaikeya 
or Kekaya, Bahlika [to which, at all events, Mk. assigns a Mg.- 
dialect (§24)], Kuntala and Gandhara. According to Dasarupa 2, 60, 
Pai^aca or Magadha is spoken by the Pisacas, — persons of very low 
origin ; Bhojadeva, Sarasvatik. 57, 25 forbids the use of pure P. 
by very high personages : ndtyuttamapdtraprajojyd PaUdcl iuddhd. 
The example given by him occurs in He. 4, 326 as an instance of 
Culikapai^acika. High personages, who appear not in just the 
highest rdles, should, according to Sarasvatik. 58, 15, speak in a 
language which is Sanskrit and Pamci at the same time, — a favourite 
sport in bhdsdilesa which is all the easier in PaiMci, because of all the 
Prakrit dialects it has the closest relation to Skt. Vr. 10, 2 however 
mentions Sauraseni as the basis of P., and He. 4, 323 agrees with 
this view ; but from the point of view of phonology, as He. 4, 324 
shows, it stands closer to Skt., Pali and the dialect of Pallava grants. 


^ An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India 
(Allahabad, 1894), p. 149. 
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Characteristic for P., and still more for CflUkSpaisad, which are 
not strictly kept apart by the grammarians (§191), is the mutation 
of the mediae into tenues, e.g. P.CP. matana=madana ; Tamotara= 
Damodara] P. patesa=prade^a CP. nakara=nagafa ; kiri—giri; 
mekha=megha ; khamma=gharma ; rdcd=rdja ; dmuta=jtmiita, etc. 
(§190. 191). Another characteristic feature of it is the retention of 
most consonants without any change, as well as of na, which is also 
the substitute of na, just as, on the contrary, la is changed into 
la. On account of the mutation of the mediae and of the transforma- 
tion of na into na and of la into la, Hoernle ^ holds that P. is a 
form of Aryan speech which was formed in the mouth of the 
Dravidians when they tried to speak an Aryan dialect. Already 
Senart ® rightly protested against this theory. Against the state- 
ment of Hoemle that the mutation of mediae to tenues is found in 
no Aryan dialect of India it has to be noted that sporadical cases of 
this mutation are found already in the* dialect of Shahbazgarhi * 
as well as in the I<at-dialect * and the Lena-dialect.® Of the modern 
languages the mutation of aspirates is found in the dialects of 
Dardu and Kafir and in the Gypsy-language,® — a fact which suggests 
that the home of P. is to be sought in the North-West of India.'' 
The P. is such a peculiar and independent dialect that it came to 
be regarded as a fourth language beside Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa (Kathasarits. 7, 29 ; cf. 6, 148 ; Brhatkatham. 6, 52 ; 
Balaramayana 8, 4. 5 ; Vagbhatalamkara 2, i). Perhaps P. is 
meant also by grdmyabhdsd in which the Bhimakavya was com- 
posed according to Vagbhata, Alamkaratilaka 15, 13. It is all 
the more regrettable that for the knowledge of this dialect we have 
to depend solely on the few and insufficient data of the grammarians. 
The Brhatkatha of Gunadhya was written in P. ,* which is placed in 
the first or the second century of the Christian era by Biihler.® 


^ Comp. Grammar, p, xix f. * Piyadasi 2, 501, note i. 

® Johansson, Shabazgarhi i, 172!. 

* Senart, Piyadasi 2, 375 {Kamboca), 376 {patipdtayeham etc.) ; 397 {tuphe, etc.). 

® Hultzsch, ZDMG. 37, 549 ; 40, 66, note 5. 

* Miklosich, Beitrage zur Kermtnis der Zigeunermundarten I. II (Wien, 1874), 
pp. I5ff. ; IV (Wien, 1878), p. 51. Cf. also Gyp. MM/=Hindi ghUr in Pischel, 
Beitrage zur Kenntnis der deutschen Zigeuner (Halle a.S. 1894), p. 42, and Kalasa 
khas=Gyp. Mas=Hindi gAas=Skt. ghasa. 

Pischel, Deutsche Rundschau XXXVI (Berlin, 1883), p. 368. It has been 
wrongly said there that Gunadhya was an inhabitant of Kashmir. He was a South 
Indian, his-work was, however, particularly popular in Ka.shmir as the abridgments 
of Somadeva and K^mendra amply prove. 

® Hall, Vasavadatta (Calcutta, 1859), P- 22f., Anm. ; Biihler, lA. i, 302S . ; 
Levi, JA. 1885, VI, 4i2ff. Cf. Namisadhu on Rudrata, Kavyalaqikkra 2, 12. 

* Detailed Report, p. 47. 
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The only connected fragments in this dialect are to be found in 
He. 4, 310. 316. 320. 322. 323,^ perhaps also 326. According to the 
traditions of Northern Bud^sts, 116 years after the death of 
Buddha four Sthaviras belonging to the four different castes formed 
an assembly, and they spoke the languages Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Apabhram§a and Paisaci respectively. The Sthaviras, one of the 
four main schools of Vaibhasikas, are said to have used Paisaci.* 

§28. Apabhramsa, in the widest sense of the term, signifies 
everything that deviates from the correct language — Sanskrit. There- 
fore it is also the designation of the popular speeches of India 
(§4), and only distantly does it signify particular Prakrit dialects, 
which were raised to the status of literary language from popular 
dialects as is the rule with Prakrit {§5). He. 4, 329-446 deals with 
the A. as a homogeneous language. But from his rules it appears 
that very different dialects are comprehended under the title 
Apabhramsa. The forms dhrum, tram (4, 360), tudhra (4, 372), 
prassadi (4, 393), brdppinu, brdppi (4, $gi), grhanti, grnMppinu (4, 341. 
394. 438), Vrdsu (4, 399) with their r and t belong to a dialect quite 
Afferent from what has been taught in most of the other rules. 
The rule 4, 396, according to which in A. ka, kha, ta, tha, pa, pha 
generally become ga, gha, da, dha, ba, bha respectively, stands as 
much in contradiction to by far the great majority of other rules 
as to 4, 446, according to which the A. should be mostly dealt 
with as the ^auraseni.® The language of Pihgala has gone much 
farther in the direction of disintegration than the A. in the Vikra- 
morvasi of KaUdasa and in He. The anony^mous author in Mk. 
fol. 2 assumes 27 kinds of A., among which are found almost all the 
sub-sections given in the case of Paisaci (§27). Similarly Rv. in 
Bassen, Inst. App., p. 5. As the differences are too small {suksma- 
bhedatvat) Mk. confines the A. to the three varieties of ndgara, vrdcada 
and upandgara. The same varieties are given also by Kramadisvara, 
who however calls the second variety vrdcata. The main variety is 
the Nagara A., to which Mk. assigns also the language of Pingala in 
so far as he quotes him under it. From the Nagara is derived 
the Vracada, which is the dialect of Sindh according to Mk. fol. 85 : 
Sindhude^odbhavo vrdcado ’pabhramiah. Among its peculiarities 
Mk. mentions the prothesis of a y before c, j and the change of sa, 


‘ Pischel, De gr. Pr., p. 33. I cannot find where the passage stands in Somadeva’s 
work. Kathasaritsagara ii, 48. 49 agrees with some passages, but not sufficiently 
accurately. 

* Wassiljew, Der Buddhismus, seine Dogmen, Geschichte und lyiteratur. Aus 
dem Russischen iibersetzt [von Th. Benfey] i, 248, note 3 ; 295 (St. Petersburg, 
i860). 

» Pischel, He. i, IX. 
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sa into ^a. Mk. ascribes these phonetic laws also to Mg., and Prthvi- 
dhara ascribes them to the lan^age of the Sahara (§24). Further 
characteristics are the facultative mutation of ta, da into' ta, da, 
and, as it appears, the retention of f with the exception of bhfiya, 
etc. The rest is quite corrupt in the MSS. A mixture of Nagara 
and Vracada gives rise to Upanagara. iE. 5, 70 is obscure. According 
to Mk. fol. 81 Hariscandra considered also the Sakki or 6akld to be 
an Apabhramsa dialect, but Mk. himself considers 6akki to be a 
mixture of Skt. and 6. and reckons it among the Vibhasah in fol. 3. 
The words ehu * je=esa yadi in Pihgala i, 4* are of Varendri bha^ 
(which therefore is located in Bengal ®) according to Ravikara 
quoted by Bollensen on Vikr. 527. For Dhakki see §25. The A. 
is thus attested in the whole region from Sindh to Bengal, and 
this is in conformity with its nature as popular speech. Only a 
small portion of the many A. has been remodelled into Prakrit. 
Baksminathabhatta on Pihgala i, 1. 29. 61 calls the language of 
Pihgala Avahatthabhasa *=Apabhrastabhasa, but on p. 22, 15 
he says that he would briefly describe the Varnamarkati, which 
is not taken into account by Pihgala and other teachers, by ^abdaih 
prdkrtair avahattakaih. He. in De^in. i, 37 says, he has not men- 
tioned avajjhdo = upadhydyah, because it has prdkftam apabhrastam iva 
rupam. In i, 67 he quotes an opinion according to wMch dsiao is an 
Apabhramsa of dyasikah, and in Kathasaritsagara 17, 141 the pure 
Maharastri words eso thi 6 kkhu majjhdro * are said to be apabhrasta. 
The literary A. is therefore actually prdkrto 'pabhramiah. In spite 
of its phonetic confusion and the almost incredible freedom with 
which the poets change the vowels to suit the rhyme, drop the 
ending, suppress whole syllables and confuse gender, number, case, 
passive, active, etc., Apabhramsa is still uncommonly important 
and interesting, and moreover it has not a few things in common 
with the Vedic (§6). 

§29. For the knowledge of A. the most ii^ortant source up to 
date is He. 4, 329-446, which is followed by Triv. 3, 3, ifi. Over 
and above the material used by me in my edition I have used also 
the Vyutpattidipika of Udayasaubhagyaganin in the two Puna- 
manuscripts.® The work is called Haimaprakrtavrtti<^undhika 


^ Bollensen has eho in the text and eha in the commentary. The Bombay 
edition has eo in the text. 

* B.-R. s.v. Varendra and Varendra. 

^ The Bombay edition has everywhere ^hatta^, cf. Sarasvatik. 59, 9. 

* Brockhaus wrongly reads majjhdo, correctly Durgaprasad and Parab (Bombay, 
1889), who read khu, 

^ Shridhar R. Bhandarkar, A Catalogue of the Collections of Manuscripts 
deposited in the Deccan College (Bombay, 1888), p. 68, No. 276 ; p. 118, No. 788. 
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and is confined to etymologically explaining the individual words on 
the ground of Hc.’s rules. It is therefore valueless for the most 
part. Neither is the text much improved by the two MSS., because 
they share all the defects of the manuscripts ^ which I used before. 
But, hke Trivikrama, Udayasaubhagyaganin has appended a Skt.- 
translation to the A. -examples which is very much helpful for the 
understanding of the text and has been of great benefit to me. It 
cannot yet be said from where Hc.’s examples are derived. One 
gets the impression that they are taken from an anthology of the 
kind of the Sattasai. The stanzas He. 4, 357, 2. 3 are found, along 
with elaborate gloss, also in Sarasvatik., p. 76, as was already pointed 
out by Zachariae.® Further He. 4, 353 occurs also in Canda i, Ii“ 
(p- 36), 4. 330, 2 also in Canda 2, 27* (p. 47), and in 2, 27' (p. 47) 
he gives an A.-stanza of his own (§34, note 4). He. 4, 420, 5 is 
found also in Sarasvatik., p. 158 and He. 4, 367, 5 occurs also in 
Sukasaptati, p. 160. Next to He. the A.-stanzas in Vikramorva§i, 
pp. 55-72, have to be taken into consideration. Shankar P. Pandit* 
and Bloch * declared these metrical pieces to be unauthentic. But 
they are found in all the manuscripts which are not derived from South 
India, where also other works have been systematically abridged,* 
and which are, on the showing of Konow,® free from the suspicion 
of being unauthentic. The Pihgalachandahsutra would yield much 
rich material if we had a critical edition of it. Bollensen made a 
beginning in this line in the appendix to liis edition of the Vikra- 
morvasi, pp. 52off. His materials have been drawn to Berlin * 
by Siegfried Goldschmidt, who intended to bring out an edition. 
Other rich materials are to be found in India.* The edition ; The 
Prakrita-Pihgala-Sutras with the commentary of Taksminatha 
Bhatte. Edited by ^ivadatta and Kasinath Pandurang Parab. 
Bombay, i894=Kavyamala 41 is hardly usable. I have compared 
with this edition the text of Pihgala * prepared by Goldschmidt up to 
2, 140. In some passages this text has been useful to me. On the 
whole however it agrees with the Bombay edition even in its 

‘ He. I, IX. * GGA. 1884, p. 309. 

* Vikramorvasiyam (Bombay, 1879), pp. 9®. 

* Vararuci und Hemacandra, pp. 15®. 

* Pischel, GN., 1874, 214 ; Monatsberichte der Akad. zu Berlin, 1875, 613. Also 
in the case of Pancatantra and Mahabharata the South Indian recensions are the 
shortest, but by no means the oldest. 

* GGA., 1894, 475. ’’ Weber, Verzeichniss 2, i, 2693. 

* Aufrecht, Cat. Cat. i, 3365. ; 2, 75, where it has b^n rightly said that much 
forei^ material is found in our text. As for instance quotations from the Karpura- 
mafijari, pp. 199. 200. 211. 

* Weber, Verzeichniss 2, i, 270 Nr. 1711. 
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mistakes, which shows that the material available in Europe is not 
sufficient for a critical edition. Goldschmidt’s text was certainly 
not meant for pubhcation, but sin attempt for private purposes as 
the MS. amply shows. There is still much to be done, and without 
an edition with all critical material and the oldest and the best 
commentators this A. can be used only in a hmited measure. Other- 
wise A.-stanzas are found only very seldom. Thus in the Erz. 
edited by Jacobi, p. 157!. ; in Kk. 260, 43®. ; 272, 34-38 ; Dvir. 
504, 26-32 ; in the Sarasvatik., pp. 34. 59. 130. 139. 140. 165. 166. 
\ 6 j. 177. 214. 216. 217. 219. 254. 26of. ; in the commentary on 
Da^arupa, 139, ii ; 162, 3 ; in the Dhvanyaloka 243, 20 by Ananda- 
vardhana (§14 with note 2) ; in the 6ukasaptati. Textus simplidor. 
Edited by Richard Schmidt (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 32. 49. 76. 122. 
136. 152 note ; 160 with note ; 170 note ; 182 note ; 199 ; in the 
VetMapancavim^tika, ed. Uhle, p. 217, No. 13 ; 220, No 20 ; in the 
Simhasanadvatritnsika, IS. 15, 394 ; in the Prabandhacintamani 
(Bombay, 1888), pp. 17. 46. 56. 59. 61. 62. 63. 70. 80. 109. 112. 121. 
141. 157. 158. 159. 204. 228. 236. 238. 248 ; in Beames, Comp. 
Grammar 2, 284. The most of these stanzas are so hopelessly corrupt 
that only particular words out of them may be turned to account. 
The Abdhimathana is mentioned by Vagbhata, Alamkaratilaka 15, 13 
to be a work written in A. 

§30. According to the Bharatiyanatyasastra 17, 31-44 * ; 
Dasarupa 2, 59. 60 ; Sahityad. 432, men of position speak Sanslmt 
in the drama, and, among women, the nuns, the chief queen, the 
daughters of ministers, and the hetairai (according to Bharata also 
the female artistes). Other women speak Prakrit, the Apsarasas on 
the earth speak whatever language they like. Yet the chief queen 
everywhere speaks Prakrit, the minister’s daughters Malati and 
Madayantika speak Prakrit in the Malatimadhava, the hetaira 
Vasantasena in Mrcchakatika speaks mostly Prakrit, but in verses 
she speaks Sanskrit as in pp. 83-86. It was assumed in the case of 
the hetairai that they have command over both the languages. It 
was the sign of a perfect hetaira that she should be an adept in the 
64 arts, adorned with the 64 accomplishments and conversant with 
the 18 popular languages ® : ganiyd . . . causatthikaldpandiyd caiisat- 
thiganiydgunovaveyd . . . atthdrasadestbhdsdvisdrapd (Nayadh. 480 ; 
Vivagas. 55!.). That was concomitant in the profession. In 


* Bharata gives various details which I desist from dealing with more closely, 
for the text is often uncertain. 

* The number of popular dialects is set down at 18 also in Ovav. §109 ; Nayadh. 
§121 ; Rayap. 291. Only the De^bhasah in general are referred to in Kamasutra 
33 . 9 - 
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Kumarasambhava 7, 90 Sarasvati praises the newly married couple 
6iva and Parvati in two languages, — 6iva in Skt., and Parvati in 
the language which is easily understood, i.e, Prakrit. Raja^ekhara 
in Karp. 5, 3. 4 says that works in Skt. are rough, and that those 
in Prakrit are sweet. Their difference is the same as between 
man and woman. In Mrcch. 44, iff. the Vidusaka says that two 
things provoke him to laughter, — a woman who speaks Skt. and a 
man who sings in a low voice. A woman spealang Skt. always 
makes the sound su su like a heifer through whose nose a string has 
been passed, and a man who sings in a low voice resembles a house- 
priest who mutters his prayers with a dried up wreath of flowers on 
his head. The actor in the Mrcch., who later plays in the role of the 
Vidusaka, at first speaks Skt. ; whenever however he is about to 
speak to a woman he declares (2, 14) his readiness to speak Pkt. 

‘ according to usage and circumstances ’. Prthvidhara (495, 13) 
gives a quotation, according to which a man should speak Pkt. to 
women : strisu nd 'prdkrtam vadet. By all this Pkt. is characterized 
as the proper language of women, as is prescribed by the writers on 
poetics. But besides that they not only understand Skt. but even 
speak it sometimes when they take recourse to verses. Thus 
Vicaksana in Viddhas., pp. 75. 76; Malati in Malatim., pp. 81. 84; 
Lavahgika, p. 253 ; Sita, Prasannar. 116-118 even in prose, 120. 121, 
155 in verses; Kalahamsika, Anarghar., p. 113; the friend of the 
heroine in Karnas., p. 30 and the heroine herself in p. 32 ; Sindurika, 
Balar., pp. 120. 121 ; Chardi, Jivan. 20; the actress in Subhadrah., 
p. 2 and Subhadra, p. 13 ; Mallika in Mallikam., 71, 17 ; 75, 4; 81, 
12 ; 82, I ; 85, 9 ; Navamalika 72, 8 ; 75, 10 ; Sarasika 75, 14 ; 251, 3 ; 
Kalindi 82, 24; 84, 10; 91, 15; Anahgasena, Dhurtas., p. iif., 
even in prose ; sometimes women also in Caitanyacandrodaya. In 
Malatimadhava, p. 242, Buddharaksita quotes Kamasutra 199, 
I7f. Also men, who otherwise speak Pkt., sometimes go over to 
Skt. (mostly in verse). Thus the Vidusaka, Viddha^., p. 25, who 
declares Pkt. to be the proper idiom for his class of people (amhdrisa- 
janajogge pdudamagge), Karnas., p. 14 and Jivan., pp. 53. 83; the 
door-keeper in Kamsavadha, p. 12 ; the Snataka in Dhurtas., p. 9 and 
Hasy., pp. 23. 33, 38, and on p. 28 also the barber. In Jivan., pp. 6ff., 
Dharana speaks to herself in Pkt., but in the disguise of an ascetic 
she speaks Skt. to the minister ; in Mudrar. Viradhagupta speaks 
Pkt. in the disguise of a snake charmer on pp. 7off., but he uses Skt. 
when speaking to himself on p. 73f., 84, and to the minister Raksasa 
on pp. 85!!. ; in 82, 2 he describes himself also as a Prakrit poet. 
An imknown poet complains * that even in his time many people 


^ See Pischel, He. 2, p. 44 on He. i, 181. 
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could not read a Prakrit poem, and another (H. 2=Vajjalagga 324, 
20) asks, why should they not be ashamed of themselves who cannot 
read and understand the nectar-like Prakrit poetry and still pretend 
to care for true love. It remains undecided whether in Sarasvatik. 
57, 8 the correct reading is Natyarajasya and who is meant by this 
term. It is equally unknown who is meant by Sahasahka in 57, 9. 
It is said that in the kingdom of the former there was none who 
spoke Prakrit, and at the time of the second there is said to have 
been none who did not speak Skt.^ In spite of the praise of Pkt. 
which is found here and there, in comparison to Skt. it was always 
regarded as a lower language, and for that reason perhaps the word 
Prakrita, even as the name of a language, signifies ‘ usual ', ‘ common ’, 
‘ low which is also the usual significance of the word. It is useless 
to try to fix the age and the order of the dialects in which they 
were developed one after another (§32). 


' The two following verses are literally =Balar. 8, 4. 5 ; 57, 13 resembles Balar. 
•8, 7. As Rajasekhara lived one century before Bhoja, it is the author of the 
Sarasvatik. who is the borrower. 



THE SUBMARINE FIRE IN INDIAN HISTORY 

By B. A. Sai^etore 
I 

From earliest times divine visitations have aflflicted this land 
of ours. Earthquakes, floods, famines, and pestilences, — these are 
some of the forms of frownmg Nature with which by now we are 
familiar. There is another mvine punishment which may be added 
to the above list — the submarine fire called generally Vadavdnala 
or merely Vddava in Indian history. The epics, the Pur^as, and 
epigraphs refer to this submarine scourge which the ancients cloaked 
under the garb of a legend. But a close examination of the historical 
references to this hitherto unnoticed evil seems to point out to a real 
phenomenon which occurred within the memory of mankind ; and 
that off the western coast of India but originating perhaps in the 
volcanic regions of the islands of the southern seas. We shall first 
enumerate the notices of the submarine fire in Hindu Hterature, and 
next give references to the same in epigraphs ranging from the eighth 
century A.D. to the middle of the sixteenth century, followed by an 
account of the marvellous marine menace as given in the annals of 
the southern islands of Malaya and Sumatra. 


II 

The earliest reference to the submarine fire is found in the 
Rdmdyana which mentions it in connection with the great white 
(silver) mountain named Esabha in the Ksiroda sea, and refers in 
unmistakable terms to the volcanoes in the ghrta-sdgara. Here, as the 
epic remarks, there is a flame with a horse’s head called Badavanala. 
Thus in the Kiskindhd kdnda : — 

Tatah pdndura-megha {pd’^ura-sunghdtam) dhham Ksirodam 
ndma sdgaram \ 

gatd(gatvd) drksatha durdharsd muktdhdram-iva urmibhih n 
tasya-madhye mahdn iveta Rsabha-ndma parvatah i 
divya gandhaih kusumitaih rdjataii-ca nagaih-vrtah r 


ksirodam sam-atikramya tato dfksata vdnardh \ 
jalodam sdgara iresUm sarva-bhuta bhayd-vaham r 
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tatra tat kopajam tejah krtam haya-mukham mahat i 
asyahuhu tan {aiyadbhutam) mahd-vega modanam sa-cardcaram | 
tatra vikroiatdm nddah hhutanam sdgara-aukasdm | 
iruyate-ca samarthdndtn drstvd tat-badabd-mukham * r 

The other name for this submarine danger given in the lexicons 
is kdka-dhvaja which, as will be narrated presently, fits in admirably 
with a celebrated hot-bed of volcanoes in the south.* The 
Mahdbhdrata gives in detail the story in connection with the ori^n 
of Vadavanala, while dealing with king Kartivirya, thus -King 
Kartivirya was a disciple of Bhrgu. On the descendants of 
Kartivirya becoming poor, they went to the Bhargavas and begged 
for money. Some of the Brahmans gave them alms out of mercy, 
and others hid their wealth. Some of the Ksatriyas, while digging 
as they pleased in a Brahman’s house, came upon a hidden treasure. 
Enraged at the deceitful nature of the Brahmans, the Ksatriyas 
began to slaughter the Bhrgus with sharp arrows. And the Ksatriyas 
wandered over the earth, slaughtering even the embryos that were 
in the wombs of the women of the Bhrgu race. And while the 
Bhrgu race was thus being exterminated, the women of that 
tribe fled from fear to the inaccessible mountain of Himavat. And 
one amongst them of tapering thighs, desiring to perpetuate her 
husband’s race, held in one of her thighs an embryo endowed with 
great energy. A certain Brahman woman, however, who came to 
know this fact, went from fear unto the Ksatriyas and reported 
it unto them. And the Ksatriyas went to destroy that embryo. 
And arriving at the place, they beheld the would-be-mother blazing 
with inborn energy. And the child that was in her thigh came out 
tearing open the thigh and dazzling the eyes of those Ksatriyas like 
the midday sun. Then deprived of their eyes the Ksatriyas began 
to wander over those inaccessible mountains. And being thus dis- 
tressed they sought the protection of that faultless woman. They 
promised to refrain from their sinful practice, if she and her child 
only showed them some mercy. Then she related how it was not 
she who had robbed them of their eyesight ; how it was the child 
that was certainly angry with them ; how she had held him for a 
hundred years in her thigh while they were destroying even the 
ombryos of the Bhrgu race ; how that child leamt all the Veda with 


* Ramdyana, Kiskindha Kanda, Saiga 40, w. 41-2, pp. 161-2 (Ed. T. R. 
Krishnamacha^a. Nimaya Sagara Press, Bombay, 1912). 

® The dictionary gives a third name for this same evil — Vaifijikah — which we are 
'iD^ble to identify. Does Vanijika^ mean that it was in the path of or seen by the 
Vanijikas or sea-farers, as the traders were called in early times in India ? (B.A.S.) 
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its six angas even when he was in the womb, in order to restore the 
prosperity of the Bhrgu race ; how enraged at the slaughter of his 
fathers, the child desired to slay them ; and how they could have 
their eyes restored by propitiating him. 

And that best of Brahmans in consequence of having been bom 
after tearing open his mother’s thigh, came to be called throughout 
the three worlds by the name of Aurva (thigh-born). The Ksatriyas 
regained their sight and went away. The muni Aurva resolved 
upon overcoming the whole world. With this object he performed 
the severest penances. The Pitrs learning about this addressed him 
in meek tones, and begged of him to control his wrath. It was they 
who told him that being weary with the long periods of hfe allotted 
to them, they had sought their own destruction through the instm- 
mentality of the Ksatriyas. They begged of him not to destroy 
either the Ksatriyas or the seven worlds. 

But Aurva was obdurate. The vow he had made for the 
destmction of the whole world must not be in vain. It was 
impossible for him to comply with their request. At last they said 
— ' Oh throw this fire that is born of thy wrath and that desireth 
to consume the worlds into the waters. That will do thee good. The 
worlds, indeed, are all dependent on water . . . Indeed the whole 
universe is made of water. Therefore, Oh thou best of Brahmans, 
let this fire born of thy wrath abide in the great ocean, consuming 
the waters . . . and the world with the gods will not be destroyed ’. 
Then Aurva cast the fire of his wrath into the abode of Varuna. 
And that fire consumeth the waters of the great ocean. And that 
fire became like unto a large horse’s head which persons conversant 
with the Vedas call by the name Vadava-mukha. And emitting 
itself from that mouth, it consumeth the waters of the mighty ocean. ^ 

In the Harivamia we have the following relating to the Horse 
that entered the (ocean) earth ; — Aurva prevents the wife of the 
exiled king Vahu from committing suicide. She gives birth to the 
future king named Sagara. With the fiery weapon which even the 
immortals could not withstand, given to him by Aurva, Sagara 
conquered the whole earth, and deciding upon a vdjapeya sacrifice, 
let loose a horse which, while roaming near the south-eastern ocean, 
was made to enter the earth (ocean ?). King Sagara had that part 
of the country dug by his sons. They dug that mighty ocean and 
came upon Hari in the shape of Kapila sleeping. When Kapila 
opened his eyes, aU except four sons of Sagara were burnt. But Mng 
Sagara eventually received some boons from Hari Narayana and 


* Mahabharata, Adi Parva, CLXIX-CLXXIII, pp. 512-17 (Roy). 
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from the ocean the horse destined for the aivamedha sacrifice.^ Some 
relationship between the Vadavanala of the Hindus and that of the 
southern seas is perhaps suggested in the statement found in the 
same work concerning Hng Kartivirya. He is said to have defeated 
the sons of Naga Karkotaka and to have occupied the latter's city 
named Mahi§matL* 

The Bhdgavata Pur ana gives the following version of the story ; — 
V^uka was bom in the line of Harita. He repaired to the forest 
on losing his kingdom at the hands of his enemies. The queen, 
who was carr)dng a child, was prevented from committing sati 
by Aurva. She gave birth to Sagara who, after depriving some 
races of garments and looks, according to the advice of Aurva, 
worshipped Hari by means of a yajna the horse of which Indra 
stole. The sons of Sagara excavated the whole earth, and perceived 
the horse towards the east b}^ the side of Kapila. Imagining him to 
be the culprit, they advanced towards him. But when he opened 
his eyes, they were burnt to ashes. On king Sagara propitiating 
Hari, who had taken the form of Kapila, the latter gave him back 
the sacrificial horse with which Sagara concluded the sacrifice.* 

The main point of difference, so far as we are concerned, is that 
whereas in the Harivamia the horse disappears in the south-east, in 
the Bhdgavata Purdna it is merely related that Indra stole the 
animal which was perceived in the east. 

The Visnu Purdna mentions the Vadavanala in a different 
context. When the demon Pralamba carried off Balarama, who 
was playing together with Krsna, Balar^a cried out to Krsna for 
help. Then Krsna reminds Balarama of the latter’s inherent power, 
and says : — ‘ As the waters of the sea, when swallowed up by the 
submarine flame, are recovered by the wind, and thrown in the form 
of snow, upon the Himacala, where coming into contact with the 
rays of the sun, they reassume their watery nature ; so the world, 
being devoured by thee, at the period of dissolution, becomes of 
necessity, at the end of every kalpa, the world again, through thy 
creative efforts 

‘ Reference to the Vadavanala is found in the Gdthd Saptaiati 
ascribed to ^atavahana : — ^Emptying (ht. betraying) the ocean by 
means of sucking away its waters by his trunk, and then out of 
mere sport fiUing the sky with the submarine fire which is beyond 
control, — ^thus is Eord Ganapati victorious ! {heldkaragga aftahiya 


^ Harivamia, XIV, 22-25 (Dutt's Ed., Calcutta, 1897). 

® Harivamia, XXXV, v. 26. 

® Bhagavata Purana, IX, viii, cf. Bk. IX, pp. 29-30 (Dutt, Calcutta, 1896). 
* F»5«« Purdna, IV, pp. 303-304. (Wilson, 1864.) 
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jalofikkam sdaram pa-dsanto ja’ai anigga a Vadavaggi hhariyagagaiw 
Gamhivai)} 

Amarasimha includes the name Vadavanala among the names 
of Agni in his svargavargah, thus : — 

Rohitdivo vdyu-sakhah iikhdvdn-dsuiu-ksanih 1 
hiranyaretd hutabhuk-dahanah havya-vdhanah h 
saptdrcih-damundh sukrah-citrabhdnuh-vihhdvasuh \ 
sucirappittam-aurvah-tu vddavo-vddavdnalah * n 

Amara also enumerates another name of the fire which we have to 
note : — krpUayonih jvalanah jdtavedah tanunapdi} On this name 
Jatavedas, we shall have to dwell at some length presently. 

The story as given in the Mahdbhdrata was known to Kalidasa. 
On the king Agnimitra telling Maudgalya in the Mdlavikdgnimitra, 
that the little prince takes after his father like the young elephant 
imitating the lord of its herd, the chamberlain says that it was not 
a strange thing at all that the child displayed his heroism ; his 
lofty origin was the king himself, as Aurva, tlie thigh-born, was of 
that Fire which was the consumer of water : — 

na-etdvatd vtra-vijrambhitena 1 
cittasya nah vismayam-ddadhdti || 
yasya-apradhrsyah prabhavah-tvam-ucchaih 1 
agneh-apdm dagdhuh-iva-Uru-janmd* g 

Kalidasa mentions the submarine fire in more than one place in 
the Raghuvamia. The Emperor Dasaratha, struck with remorse at 
his having killed Sravana, the son of the blind parents, is cursed 
by them to die like them — in old age through grief for his son. The 
ascetic and his wife were burnt on the funeral pyre, and the king 
retraced his steps with the curse burning in his heart like the 

* Satavahana, Gathd-saptaiati, V. 3. I am indebted to my colleague Professor 
Laddu for this and the following reference to the vadavaggi in the Jain literature. 
(B.A.S.) 

* Amarakoia, I, 58-59. Mukuta, the commentator on Amara, is said to have 
written thus ; — Urvena kila-ayonija putrdrthinah uruh-matithafytatra jvdld-mayak 
puru^o jdtah tasya ca samudra-ddhdra dsU iti irutih. 

* Amarakoia, I, 56. 

* Mdlavikdgnimitra, V, v. 17. Bombay, 1924. Some commentators include 
a verse in the Sdkuntalam which, if acceptable, would show that Vadavanala was 
known to the poet. The interpolation is put in Act III where king Dusyanta appeals 
to the god of love : — ^Verily the fire of anger still bums in Cupid like the fire in the 
ocean. How otherwise could the god of love be so hurtful to one like the king when 
he was surviving merely in ashes : adya-api nUnatfi hara-kopa vahnih tvayi jvalati- 
aurva iva amburdiau tvam anyathd Manmatha tnad-vidhdndm bhasmam-avaie^ah 
ktiham-Ui-u^nak. 
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submarine fire in the ocean : — ... antarnivisfapadafn-atma-vinMa- 
hetum idpatn dadh<U-jvalanam-aurvarn-afnburaiik} Then again in the 
same work, the poet descril^s how the energy of Jamadagnya, who 
had challenged Rama, the son of Da^aratha, was looked upon as 
the energy of fire which bums even in the ocean as (it does) in the 
dry grass : — ... pdvakasya mahimd sa ganyate kaksavat-jvalati 
sugar e' pi yah} 

Kalidasa’s invaluable testimony in regard to the probable 
region, where, according to current ideas, the submarine fire could 
be located, will be cited later on when we shall mention the remark- 
able resemblance between the traditions of India and those of the 
islands of the southern seas. 

For the present we may note that K^idasa was also aware of 
a particular name of the submarine fire which, however, in early 
ages was given to the omniscient Agni.* This was Jatavedas 
which Kalidasa mentions in his works Kumdrasambhava and Raghu- 
vamia. The asura Taraka snatched away from the mouth of fire 
(jitavedas) the oblation offered by the rsi sacrificers, while the gods 
looked helplessly on : — 

Yajvabhih sambhrtam havyam vitatesu adhvaresu sah 1 
jdtavedah mukhdnmdyn misatdm dcchinatti nah * 11 

In the Raghuvamia we are told that Raghu accepted his wife who 
had been purified by fire {jdtavedo-viiuddhdm pragrhya priydm), and 
having bestowed the wealth of his enemy on Vibhisana, set out for 
home on an aerial car.® The poet refers to the same episode of the 
chaste wife, whose innocence had been proved by the fire {iuddha- 
samakasam nah snusd-te jdtavedasi) , in a later context.® 

We may be permitted to mention one or two more references to 
Jatavedas before passing on to more direct notices of Vadavanala 
in other Hindu works. Magha says the following in connection with 
the Jatavedas in his $isupdlavadha : — 

tejasm-madhye damydn-api ganyate \ 
pahcamah panca-tapasah tapanah jdtavedasdm'’ n 

The Bhdgavata Purdna locates the Jatavedas in the Ku&i-dvipa, 
thus : — ^Drinfing the waters of the seven sacred rivers (named) of 
the Ku§a-dvipa, the inhabitants of that island styled kuiala, kovinda, 


‘ Raghuvamia, IX, 82. * Ibid., XI, 75. 

* Grifiaths, Hymns of the Rg. Veda. pp. 5. 8, 10, 13, 16, 100, seq. (Benaies, 

1897) ; Hymns of the Atharva Veda, pp. 9, 12, 81, 82, 94, seq. (Benares. 1916). 

* Kumdrasambhava, II, 46. » Raghuvat^ia, XII, I04- 

* Ibid,, XV, 72. ’’ Siiupdlavadha, 11 , 51. 
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abhijkta, and kalaka worship the Great Fire with ingenious action, 
thus : — ‘ O Fire 1 Thou dost carry the burnt offerings for the great 
Brahma ; thou dost adore the Puru^ with sacrifices of the celestials, 
the limbs of the Purusa 

Dandin refers to the Vadavmiala in his Da^akumaracarita 
when he makes Avantisundari complain to her friend Balacandrika, 
of Cupid’s fiery arrows, and when she says that the moon was more 
distressing than the submarine fire (. . . . sakhi Candramasam vada- 
vanaldt-ati tdpakaram manye)} 

Bhavabhuti alludes to the fire issuing from the mouth of the 
submarine mare {Vadavdvaktrahutabhuk) when he pictures Tava 
ready to meet the tumultuous soldiers of Candraketu : just as the 
submarine fire checks the tumultuous overflow of waves, so will the 
fierce wrath of Tava put down the uproar of the soldiers of Candra- 
ketu.® 

Bhartrhari likewise was acquainted with the notions concerning 
the Vadav^ala. The ocean bears the sleep of Visnu, he says in his 
Patakas, and the mountains also take refuge in the ocean after their 
flight from the demons ; and in addition to this, a great submarine 
fire continually devours the ocean’s depths. What cannot the ocean 
endure ?* Then, again, while contrasting men of low interest with 
those of noble mind, Bhartrhari says that the great fire in the ocean 
absorbs the waters of the sea to slake its insatiable thirst, and the 
rain cloud replenishes itself from the ocean that it may relieve the 
drought of the arid earth.® 

When Candrapida entered the himagrha, as is described by 
Bana in his Kddamban, he found as if it were the refuge of the 
oceans for removing the heat caused by the submarine fire {Vada- 
vdnala-santdpa apanodana-nivdsam-iva) . * 

Wilson summarizes the great astronomer Bhaskaracarya’s views 
on the subject as given in the Siddhdntasiromani thus : — Venerable 
teachers have stated that Jambudvipa embraces the whole northern 
hemisphere, lying to the north of the salt sea, and that the other 
six dmpas and the seven seas (mentioned in detail) are all situated 
in the southern hemisphere. To the south of the equator lies the 


* Bhdgavata Pur am, V, xx ; p. 72 (Dutt, Calcutta, 1896). One of the seven 
mountains mentioned in the Matsya Purdifa, Ch. CXXII, w. 60-63, P- 332 
(Taluqdar, Allahabad, 1917). is the Mahi^ Agni mountain, begotten from the 
■water living in the form of fire. This was in the Ku^-dvipa. 

• Daiakumdracarita, Purv. Ucch. V, p. 47 (Bombay, 1926). 

* UUarardmacarita, Act. V, v. 9 (Bombay, 1924). 

NUiiaiaka, Paropakarapaddhati, v. 76, p. ii ; v. 119, p. 31 (Place 
? Year ?). Cf. Kennedy’s ed., pp. 76, 88. 

• Kadambail, p. 87 (Bombay, 1914). 
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salt sea, and to the south of it, the sea of milk (described in detail). 
And beyond the sea of milk, lie in succession the seas of curds, 
clarified butter, sugar-cane juice, and last of all that of sweet 
water which surrounds Vadavanala.* 

Hemacandra (A.D. 1088-1172) ar^es thus : — ^The oceaii may be 
dried or it may not be dried — ^what is that to the submarine fire ? 
Is it not enough that the fire bums up in the waters ? 

so-sau ma so-sau cci uaht vadavanalassa kim tena 1 

jam jalai j ale jalano a-ena vi kim na pajjattam* 11 

References to the submarine fire in epigraphs pertaining to the 
Karnataka and Tamil kings range from the end of the eighth century 
A.D. till the middle of the sixteenth century. The Gahga king 
Marasimha, son of king ^ivamara, is described thus in a copper- 
plate grant dated A.D. 797 : — ‘ . . . the flames of his valour 
threatened to burn up the world which took itself to the ocean ' (as 
the submarine fire) (yasya pratdpa dahano’kita-buddhi-vdrddhdv 
aurvvdyate narapateh atidurato’pi)? In A.D. 1019 the Western 
Cajukya king Tailapa Deva is called ‘ a submarine fire to the ocean 
of kings’ {rdya munrnra badavdnalam) .* Lakulisvara Pandita is 
described in a record of A.D. 1036 as ‘ a submarine fire to the Bauddha 
ocean Mahdmandalesvara Revarasa, son of Cauda II, is styled 
‘ a submarine fire to the ocean which is Mummuni of the Konkan 
{Mummuni Konganiga jalanidhi badavdnala) 

In A.D. 1054 the Western Cajukya monarch Ahavamalla 
Trailokyamalla is called ‘ a submarine fire to the ocean the Nepaja 
army Six years later (A.D. 1060) the Mannevergade Damiand- 
yaka Gundamayya, under the same Western Cajukya mler, is said 
to have been ‘ a submarine fire to the ocean the Mummuri kingdom '.® 
In about A.D. 1077 the great Jaina teacher Ajitasena Munindra is 
represented as ‘ a submarine fire in drying up the ocean the Bauddha 
doctrine The famous Hoysala king Visnuvardhana Deva is 
styled in about A.D. 1103 ‘ a submarine fire to the ocean the Pandya 
kula ’.*® In a record dated A.D. 1103 Nanni Santara Deva 


^ Siddhdnta Siromani, Goladhyaya, III, 21-24, cited by Wilson, Purdna, 

II, p. 112, n. (1864). 

* Hemacandra, Prakrit Vydkarana, VIII, 4, 365, 2. 

* Epigraphia Carnatica, IX, Nl, 60, p. 78 text. 

* Ibid., VII, Sk. 125, p. 97 text. 

* Ibid., Sk. 126, p. 98. The same great teacher is called ‘ a wild fire to the 
forest Magadha ’. Ibid., p. 98. 

* Epigraphia Indica, XII, p. 291. ' E.C., VII, Sk. Il8, p. 85. 

* Mysore Archaological Report for 1928, p. 69. 

® E.C., VIII, Nr. 39, p. 144. “ E.C., VI, Cm. 160, p. 57. 
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^rivallabha, the elder brother of Odduga, is called ' a submarine 
fire to the ocean (the) other kings’ armies 

The Gahga lang Vijayaditya is styled a flame of raging fire to 
hostile kings among the island rulers {dmpddhi paral-ari-nrpa kopd- 
na^a-Hkhey-enippa Vijayddityan) in a record of A.D. 1115.* In 
A.D. 1122 Nanniya Gahga is described to be so great that his 
splendour surpassed that of the submarine fire {ganda garvada jasam 
badavdgniya bdyan eyde baitisuvudu tejam)} 

Visnuvardhana Hoysala Deva, about whom we have already 
said a few details above, is described to have been to Cola, ‘ a fierce fire 
of the last day ’, in an inscription of A.D. 1129.* The same monarch 
is styled ‘ a submarine fire to the ocean the Bahgala king {Bangdla 
nrpdla bala jala nidhi badavdnalanum).^ In A.D. 1141 the same 
monarch is said to have been a submarine fire to the ocean the 
enemy’s forces {ripu-bala jaladhi vadavdnalam) .* Four years later 
(A.D. 1145), in the reign of his son Narasimha Deva, Visnuvardhana 
Deva is spoken of thus : — ‘ A submarine fire to the ocean of the 
Pandya race ; a forest fire to the sprouts of the creeper the fame of 
Pallava {Pdndya kula-payodhi-badavdnala Pallava-yaso-vatH-pallava- 
ddvdnala)? 

The Tuluva forces were often associated with the submarine 
fire in epigraphs. The same great Hoysala monarch is represented 
as a submarine fire to the ocean the Tuluva forces.® His son 
Narasiinha Deva received the same honour in A.D. 1160, and again 
in A.D. 1163.* In the year A.D. 1164 we are told that Narasiinha 
Deva had a son named Baflu (Vira Ballaja) by the queen Maha 
Devi. Of this Ballala it is said that he was a submarine fire to the 
Tujuva army, a wild fire to rival claimants [Tuluva-bala-jalanidhi 
badavdnalam ddydda ddydnalam)}" Vira Ballala is called a submarine 
fire to the ocean Tuluva in A.D. 1182.“ The same honour is given to 
him in connection with the same province in A.D. ii8q,** and again in 
A.D. 1196.’® Probably Vira Ball^a took after his father Narasimha 
Deva, who in A.D. 1190 is described to have been like the over- 
whelming deluge of the last day, like the fire of final destruction 

1 Ibid., VIII, Tl. 192, p. 204. * Ibid., VII, Sh. 57, p. 21, text, p. 58. 

» im., Sh. 4, p. 9. ♦ Ibid., VI, Mg. 22, p. 62. 

® Ibid., Cm. 136, p. 54. In a note Rice says that this may have been meant 
also for Cahgalva. Ibid page. 

* Ibid., Kd. 96, p. 17. ’’ Ibid., IV, Ng. 76, pp. 132, 382. 

® Ibid., XII, Tp. 58, p. 54. 

® Ibid., II, No. 137(a), p. 181 (ist ed.) ; XII, Tp. 66, p. 56. 

'0 Ibid., IV, Ng. 30, pp. 119, 339. 

“ Ibid., II, No. 144 , P- 174. (ist ed.). 

“ Mys. Archl. Rept, for 1928, p. 31. 


** E.C., II, No. 130, p. 177. 
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{nudiva tangenam emba pra}aya-satnayadol mer^^am miri barpPa 
d-kadalennam kdlanennam mulida-kidikanennam yugantagniyennarn).^ 

The Karnataka monarchs were represented to be like the 
submarine fire to the oceans the Sirnhaja, Seu^a, M^va, 
Fancala forces in various inscriptions. The Kalacuriya king Bijjala 
Deva is styled a submarine fire to Siinhaja in a record of about A.I). 
1180.* The wild fire of Vira Ballaja’s fury, as is related in A.D. 
1196, burnt up the forest (of the) Senna's army with various sounds.® 
In A.D. 1218 Vira Ballaja is called a submarine fire to the Seuna 
army.* Concerning the Majavas, it is said in A.D. 1180 that the 
Kalacuriya ruler Bijjala Deva was a submarine fire to the Majav^.® 
Vira Ball^a II in A.D. 1207 is described to have been a submarine 
fire to the ocean the Data king.® And in A.D. 1214 the same 
Hoysala monarch is called a submarine fire to the Pancajas.'' 

An interesting account of the submarine danger is given in a 
later record dated A.D. 1530 of the reign of the Vijayanagara 
Emperor Acyuta Raya. The epigraph recounts the martial and 
charitable deeds of the Emperor, and relates the following : — ^The 
ocean is drunk up by the clouds ; it was swallowed up by Agastya ; 
it was agitated by the arrows of Raghava ; and is ever being con- 
sumed by the flames of the submarine fire ; it is indeed in process of 
drying up, but the ocean of his (the Emperor’s) bounty is full ’.® 

III 

In the above literary and epigraphical notices of the submarine 
fire we have indisputable proof of its story having been current in 
India since the earliest ages. If it were merely an instance of 
unfounded tradition, it is highly doubtful if the story of the sub- 
marine fire would have survived till the middle of the sixteenth 
century A.D. One is inclined to ask whether there was any region 
near India which was associated with the submarine fire ; and 
whether any locality outside India was likewise coupled with the 
story of the submarine scourge. 

As regards the first point, it must have been evident to the 
reader, especially from the epigraphical evidence we have given 
above, that the people of the Karnataka pictured frequently the 
submarine dread in their minds. The pointed reference to the 

* Ibid., IV, Ng. 93, pp. 137, 394. * Ibid., XI, Dg. 44, p. 56. 

• Ibid., VI, Tk. 45, p. III. ‘ Ibid., IV, Ng. 29, pp. 118, 337. 

‘ lUd., VII, HI. 50, p. 169. • Ibid., Sk. 235, p. 134. 

126 of 1913 ; Epigraphical Report of the Southern Circle for 1914, p. 103. 

» E.C., IX. DB. 30. p. 66. 
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submarine fire the Tu|uva forces, for example, as given in the Hoysala 
records, suggests that the region which the ancients associated with 
the submarine fire is to be looked for on the west coast of India. 

This surmise of ours is strengthened by the detailed explanation 
of the same point as found in the Raghuvamia. Kahdasa clearly 
maintains that the southern portion of this region was connected 
with the Vadavanala. While returning home on his aerial car from 
Tahka, Raghava points out the land below to Sita, and speaks 
thus Oh ! Vaidehi ! Took at the foaming ocean divided as far as 
the Malaya mountain by the bridge constructed by me ... It is 
said that this (chasm) was enlarged by our ancestors who had dug 
out the earth (in searching) for the horse, belonging to that elder 
who was anxious to complete the sacrifice, when it had been taken 
down to the nether regions by Kapila. It is from this that the 
rays of the sun acquire water ; here do treasures add to their 
abundance ; this (the ocean) holds the fire whose fuel is water ; and 
by him was brought forth the gladdening flames (of the moon). ‘ 
Although KMidasa herein locates the region of the Vadavanala 
in the south-west of India, and thereby annuls the evidence of the 
Harivamia and the Bhdgavaia Purdna which place the locaUty 
where the sacrificial horse entered the ocean in the south-east, yet 
liis testimony seems more reliable not only because it coincides 
with the assertion made in the epigraphs but also because of his 
detailed explanation of the subterranean agencj’^ which, according 
to the current notions, was the cause of the submarine fire. This 
was the submerged mountain range in the same south-western region. 
Raghu continues to narrate to his wife about the diverse forms 
assumed by the ocean, and he gives us the following interesting 
information concerning the submerged mountain range : — ' Hundreds 
of mountains (have been) humbled in their haughtiness by the smiter 
of mountains (Indra), who had cut off their wings, took shelter 
under the sea which protected them, just as rulers, harassed by 
enemies, sought protection under neutral and benevolent suzerain '. * 
An equally rational account is that which is given MdnasoUdsa 
which has been ascribed to the Western Cajukya monarch Somesvara 
Deva III (A.D. 1126-1138). In this work the following is said 
while deaUng with the metals and alchemy : — ^The places which 
jdeld pearls and precious stones in the (western) ocean should be 
protected by the State. The ocean is the repositary of jewels and 


* RaghuvatfUa, XIII, 4. 

• Raghuvatnia, XIII, 7. Cf. VSyu Purdna, Xl/Vn, w. 44-47, p. t^ 4 , 
(Poona, 1905). 
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ambrosial liquids, and a submarine fire which has a net-like crest 
before which the jewelled hood of the serpent pales (into insignifi- 
cance) : — 

amarl krta gtrvdna-nivahasya sudhdrasaih I 
vadavdgni Hkhd-jdlaih nihnuta ahi-phandmaneh * t 

According to the same author, the fresh branch of coral having the 
lustre of the submarine fire together with conches, creates the 
delusion of the existence of a submarine fire : — 

pratyagra-vidrumalatd sandigdhd aurvdnala tvisah i 
iankaih-ca vadavd-vahni hhuti bhrdntim vitanvatah * H 

We have now to see how far the story of the Vadavanala as 
given in the Hindu writings and epigraphs can be connected with 
the traditions and facts of the people of the islands in the southern 
seas. If Gerini’s identification of Kusa-dvipa with Sumatra is 
accepted,* then, his remarks on the close resemblance between the 
silver Rsabha mountain which he reads as ‘ Ansumat and which 
has been mentioned in the Rdmdyana as having been in the Ksiroda 
sea, and the summit of the northern part of Sumatra where ' the 
white ' or silver district is situated, may be taken to be vahd. 
The same scholar then comments on the uncommon similarity 
between the other name of Vadavanala-Kakadhvaja- (‘ Crow 
Banner ’) and the name Krakotoa, the famous volcano in the Sunda 
strait. The fire J atavedas, according to Gerini, refers to the volcanic 
character of the Malaya Archipelago, and especially to the worship 
of the peaks of volcanoes in that island.* 

Sumatra is said to have been troubled by seven volcanoes,* 
And as regards Krakotoa, we may incidentally observe that that 
volcano remained inactive from A.D. 1680 till the famous outburst of 
May 20th A.D. when the island which was about five miles in length 
and three miles in breadth, was reduced to three and one and a half 
miles respectively.* In A.D. 1882 this volcano blew away two- 
thirds of the island, with a gigantic wave that washed 20,000 human 


' ManasoUdsa, I, Adhyaya 4, 364, p. 61 (Ed. G. K. Srigondekar, G.O. 
Series, Baroda, 1925). 

* Ibid., 368, p. 62. The word madodadhau occurring in verse 362, p. 6l 
ibid., may be an error for mahodadhau, in which case the pearl region would suit 
very well with the famous pearl centres off Tuticorin. (B.A.S.) 

* Gerini, Researches into the Geography of Ptolemy, pp. 670-671. 

* Ibid., pp, 672-73. 
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beii^’^s. Si^y volcanic eruptions were recorded every minute, in 
this 'Bland in our own days.* The story of how a party of twenty 
Japanese was washed up on the island of Krakotao, as a result of a 
misftd venture while sailing from the west coast of Java to Sumatra 
in May last, and how they narrowly escaped disaster on the island 
where sheets of flame lit up the heavens and hot ash rained down on 
chem on July loth, 1935, because of the same volcano being in erup- 
tion, has just reached us from Batavia.® 

On the mythical marine horse called in Hindu tradition 
Vadavamukha, we have interesting corroboration from an Arab 
writer Ibn Khurdadbhih (A.D. 864) who writes thus about Sumatra 
(called Zabej) : — The king of Zabej is called maharaja ; and among 
his possessions there is an island named Dhutml (Riau, Rhio, or 
Bintany) which echoes with the sounds of drums and cymbals. 
According to the reports of sailors, there exists in those parts a horse 
with a mane so long that it trails on the ground.* 

Another writer Kazwini (A.D. 1263-75) also describes it in 
identical terms.* 

We may here observe that in the Malaj^a chronicles the marine 
horse is called Pars-el-Bahri (Farasu-l-Bahri) ; and it is described 
as the progenitor of that marvellous steed named semberdni which, 
both in the Sejaraj Maldyu and the chronicles of Pasei, is represented 
as a universal Pegasus, fit for either aerial, terrestrial, or marine 
journeys.® 

While the above affords ample testimony to the universality of 
the legend of the m>i;hical horse of the ocean both in India and in 
the southern seas, it cannot be determined how far the mountain 
range mentioned by Kalidasa, as having been submerged off the 
south-western coast of India, was connected with the volcanic regions 
of the islands of the Malaya Archipelago. 

There is one little point, too, which cannot be explained. The 
word semberdni given in the Malayan tradition to the marvellous 
marine steed strikingly recalls a similar name which is met with 
in an inscription dated A.D. 1403 of the times of the Vijayanagara 
ruler Harihara Raya II. This record contains the information that 
the Mahdndyakdcdrya (name ?), ‘ having a mind to see a fight with 
the left foot advanced and right foot in the sdmbrdni fashion ’ 


* So wrote a correspondent from Batavia in the Daily Herald, London, dated 
June 5th, Thursday, 1930. 

* As reported in the Times of India, Bombay, dated August loth, 1935. 

* Journal Asialique for 1865, pp. 290-91, cited by Gerini, op. cit., p. 600, n. (3). 

* Journal AsiaHque, ibid., pp. 290-291, n. 

* Leyden, Malaya Annals, p. 17 ; Gerini, ibid., p. 600, n. (3). 
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iyeda kola cdci halada kola sdmhrdni-rana), his servant Cennappa, 
son of Kameya Nayaka, fell fighting against the enemy PalasamSmi^ 
Canda-bova.* Whether the reference here is to the prancing pace 
of the submarine steed, or to the method of marching (common 
among the Malayan soldiers ?), cannot be determined. It can be 
settled only by future research. 

' E.C., XI, Ck. 42, p. 102, and ibid. n. (i). 



NEW LIGHT ON BENGAL HISTORY 

By Adris Banerji 

The splendour of the Imperial Guptas vanished in shame and 
disaster. Hardy barbarians from Central Asia swept over the 
smiling plains of Aryavarta. The Indian armies were smitten on 
the fidd, the whole land was laid waste, the temples overthrown 
and the cities sacked and burnt. What is more it put an end to the 
only powerful government of the country. As a result of this 
veritable disaster. Northern India broke up into multitudinous 
small States. Saurashtra was ruled over by the Maitrakas of 
Valabhi, a Chalukya dynasty occupied Gujarat ; while Yak)dharm- 
man, a military adventurer, attempted to build an ephemeral 
empire in Central India, Rajputana and parts of the Punjab. At 
Thaneswar the house of Pushpabhuti raised its head, while the 
Maukharis held sway in Kanauj. In Magadha and Malava the 
degenerate descendants of the immortal Guptas continued to exercise 
uncertain influence. Towards the beginning of the seventh century 
of the Christian era, the scene changed ; Malava became the happy 
hunting ground of the ambitious monarchs of northern India. Graha- 
varmman the last of the Maukharis lost his life at the hands of 
Devagupta. The Pushpabhutis became supreme in Central and 
parts of northern India ; while one Sasahka of unknown antecedents 
attempted to gain the paramountcy of eastern India. 

In the inevitable chaos that followed the dismemberment of 
the empire of Samudragupta, Bengal was the worst sufferer. From 
6th century onwards to the establishment of the Pala soverei^ty, 
except for the short lived hegemony of Sasahka, and the restricted 
dominions of Dharmaditya, Gopachandra and Samachmadeva, Bengal 
saw very little of stable government. The whole country was 
tom by internal strife and distracted by invasions from outside. 
The inscriptions of the PMa emperors proudly proclaim that Gopala, 
the founder of the dynasty, was asked to ascend the throne to end 
matsyanyaya} To understand the full significance of this simple 
word we have to turn back to the fragmentary pages of history. 
The so-called empire of Harsha went to pieces soon after his death 
and his throne was usurped by his minister. During the century 
that followed eastern India, according to Sylvain Levi and Prof. 


^ A state of affairs like that of fish, in which the smaller and weaker fell prey 
to the bigger and stronger. 
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R. C. Majumdar, was occupied by the Tibetans. It is possible 
that sometimes between 581-600 A.D., a powerful Tibetan king 
named Srong-btsan-sgam-po extended his conquests to parts of 
Bihar and Bengal. His hold over his Indian dominions was main- 
tained till the time of his grandson, Ki-li-pa-pon (c. 650-79 A.D.). 
During the troublesome period that followed this reign, the Indian 
provinces probably regained independence.* Toward the end of 
the 7th century A.D. we find a dynasty, called Khadgas ruhng over 
eastern Bengal. 

The extant literary evidence suggests that throughout eighth 
century A.D., Bengal was overwhelmed by repeated foreign invasions. 
The Raghoh plates of Jayavardhana II indicate that from the first 
quarter of the eighth century A.D. there existed a fine of kings 
named ^ailavamsa, who exerted considerable influence in the politics 
of northern India. Srivardhana I was the first liistorical member 
of the dynasty. His son Pnthuvardhana is reported to have 
conquered the Gaurjara (Gurjara ?) country. His successor (the 
exact relation between Prithu vardhana and Sau vardhana is not certain) 
Sauvardhana had three sons, one of them killed the king of Paun- 
dra, who was very skilled in rending up his powerful enemies and 
annexed his territory. His third son killed the self conceited and 
cruel king of KasI and occupied his kingdom. His son Jayavar- 
dhana I defeated and killed the king of Vindhya and resided there 
for a time. Jayavardhana I was succeeded by his son, Srivar- 
dhana II, and the latter’s son was Jayavardhana II, donor of the 
grant under consideration.® According to the late Mr. R. D. Banerji 
the characters of the grant Ijelong to the last quarter of the eighth 
century A.D. It is therefore probable that the king of Paundra 
was killed in the second or third quarter of the eighth century.® 
Then came the invasion of Ya^varmman of Kanauj. According 
to his court poet Vakpatiraja, the king undertook a digvijaya in 
northern India. The title of the book Gaudavaho (slaughter of the 
king of Gauda) undoubtedly suggests that the Gauda monarch 
was regarded as the most formidable antagonist in eastern India, 
the king’s dominions comprising not only Bengal (Gauda) but also 
Bihar as is suggested by the title Magadhandtha (lord of Magadha). 
The Nalanda inscription of Yak)varmman* and the Ghosrawan 
inscription of the time of Devapala referring to a vihdra at Ya^- 
varmmapura testify to the rule of this Kanauj king in the Magadha 

* R. C. Majumdar — Early History of Bengal, Dacca, 1924, p. 20. Devi — Le 
Nepal, tome ii, pp. 146-73. 

* Epigraphia Indica, vol. ix, pp. 41-47. 

* R. D. Banerji — Bangalar lUhasa, vol. i (2nd ed.), pp. 127-28. 

* Ep. Ind., vol. XX, pp. 37ff. ; Indian Antiquary, vol. xvii, p. 311. 
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country, but his occupation of Bengal was -probably temporary. 
After defeating the Gauda monarch, Ya^varmman is reported to 
have defeated the king of Vanga. So here we have the mention 
of two different kingdoms of Bengal — Gauda and Vanga. 

The glories of Yasovarmman was soon eclipsed by Lalitaditya 
of Kashmir. The accounts of Balitaditya’s military campaigns 
are so full of poetical embellishments that it is difficult to make 
out the historical truth underlying them,* but there can be no doubt 
that the Antarvedi (the Doab between the Ganges and the Jamuna), 
as also the contiguous territory, was subjugated by the Kashmir 
prince. An interesting confirmation of Kalhana’s account was 
recently obtained by the find of a huge hoard of over 1,100 coins 
of this king in digging a canal in the Banda district of the Bundel- 
khand division of United Province. Years later Jayapida, a 
grandson of Ualitaditya, ascended the throne of Kashmir, Kalhana 
with his poetical genius has recorded the romantic career of this 
prince. The legends about his conquests and in particular his visit 
to Pundranagara may rest on a substratum of truth, but they have 
yet to be corroborated by other contemporary evidence.* In 
addition to these Bengal also suffered by the raids from the kings 
of Assam. We have the Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskaravarmman 
issued from the victorious camp at Karna-suvarna.* In an inscrip- 
tion dated in 153 (H.E. ?), Harsha of the Bhagadatta djmasty is 
styled as overlord of Gauda, Odra and Kalinga.* This may refer 
to an invasion, or temporary occujiation of Bengal and Orissa, by 
the Assam potentate in the eighth centur5% probably soon after the 
Kanauj forces had retired from the scene. 

These constant foreign invasions destroyed the political equili- 
brium and hastened the disintegration of the country. Meagre 
literary and epigTaphic evidence have so long been the main source 
of our information about the history of Bengal from the 7th to the 
qth centuries of the Christian era. Recently a fresh source of in- 
formation has been tapped by the excavations conducted by the 
Archaeological Department under the guidance of Mr. K. N. Dikshit. 
Excavation if intelligently carried on may be made to yield many 
interesting details. This is exactly what Mr. Dikshit seems to have 
done at Paharpur, Mahasthangarh and Rangamati, in the Rajshahi, 
Bogra and Murshidabad districts of Bengal, enriching thereby 
our meagre store of information about the political condition of 
Bengal, before the rise of the P^a d^masty. 


* M. A. Stein — Chronicles of Kashmir, vol. i, p. 90. 

* Op. cit., p. 94. * Epigraphia Indica, vol. xii, pp. 65-79. 

* Indian Antiquary, vol. ix, p. 178. 
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The excavations carried out during the last twelve years at 
Paharpur have amply shown that during the Gupta period some 
sort of structure probably existed at the spot. The happy find of a 
copperplate grant dated in the Gupta era (159) undoubtedly shows 
that in the &;h century there was a flourishing Jaina settlement* 
at or near the spot. But later it seems to have fallen from grace 
till in the last decade of the eighth and first of the ninthr century 
the present temple and the monastery were founded by Kiarmma- 
pala. 

Concrete evidence about the misfortunes of Bengal during these 
centuries is available from Mahasthangarh, which was the ancient 
Pundravardhana one of the main cities, if not the capital of northern 
Bengal at this time. With limited means at his disposal, Mr. 
Dikshit was able only to excavate two or three places of the garh, 
but he was fortunate enough to discover valuable stratigraphic 
evidence relating to the history of Bengal. Excavation at the mound 
called Bairdgi-bhitd resulted in the discovery of huge but fragmentary 
remains of temples of two different epochs, which were tentatively 
assigned to the early and late Pala periods. But the remains of the 
older temple yielded interesting evidence indicating the existence 
of a still earlier structure belonging to the Gupta period. To quote 
Mr. Dikshit, ‘ Two existing corners in the north-east and north- 
west have recessed angles on plans, which may indicate the existence 
of subsidiary shrines. The sanctum must be located in the centre, 

close to the head of the masonry drain This 

drain which must have carried libation water from the shrine is of 
exceptional interest, as its length is made up for the most parts of 
stones utilized from earlier structure, and partly of brick masonry. 
Besides the stone piece at the discharge end two stones at the head 
of the drain are rectangular basalt pillars scooped out to a depth 
of five inches and placed lengthwise so as to form a channel 29' 
long and 8" wide. The sides of the pillars exhibit square sections 
and chamfered corners, the half lotus medallions, kirttimukhas and 
scroll work mouldings, in low relief, in characteristic style of pillar 
decorations of the late Gupta period (6th to 7th century A.D.).* 
This point should be borne in mind for future discussions. 

The most imposing structure discovered at Mahasthan is the 
ruins of a large temple at Govinda-bhitd. Tradition places here the 
temple of Govinda or Vishnu, mentioned in the Karotoyd-MdhcUmya. 
The structures discovered at this mound may be relegated to 
four periods of constructions beginning from the late Gupta period 

* Epigraphia Indica, vol. xx, pp. 55ff. 

* Annucd Report of the Archaological Survey of India, 1928-29, p. 90. 
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to the Muhammadan occupation. The operations disclosed a huge 
enclosing wall. The area inside the waUs appears to have been 
occupied by two sets of buildings, which for the sake of convenience, 
be c^ed eastern and western. At least two periods of construction 
was discernible in the western structures, earhest of which is now 
represented by a massive eastern wall of fine masonry, built of 15" 
long bricks, strongly resembling in fabric the basement wall of the 
P§harpur temple. In the centre of the wall was found a porch 30' 
in length, projecting 5' from the face of the wall, and standing in 
close proximity to the compound wall, which thus could not have 
been built unless the porch had fallen into disuse. According to 
Mr. Dikshit this structure should be dated in the 7th century A.D., 
thus being coeval with the main temple of Pah^pur, while the en- 
closing wall and the later structure may be assigned to the early 
Pala period.^ 

The earliest structure on the eastern side of the enclosing wall 
at Govinda-bhitd ■is the basement of a temple built of fine brick 
work. The temple according to the explorer of the site is contem- 
porary of the late Gupta temple on the western side.® It is therefore 
apparent that excavations so far carried out unmistakably indicate 
that the present Mah^thangarh was an important centre of building 
activity in the late Gupta period. We know from the copperplate 
grants discovered at Dmnodarpur that Pundravardhana-6^«^^r 
was an integral part of the Gupta empire.* The adhishthdna (head- 
quarters) of this bhukti was naturally Pundravardhanapura or 
Pundranagara. It seems to have maintained the same position 
after the downfall of the Gupta empire. Some time after the seventh 
century A.D., the city was visited by shame and misfortrme. The 
results of the excavation so far carried on undoubtedly point to the 
same conclusion. The later Gupta builders were Hindus, so were early 
F§la craftsmen. No Hindu would use the materials of an older 
shrine standing intact and utilize pillars as a drain. The buildings 
of new temples over basements of older fanes, using materials of 
earlier structures as steps, etc., unmistakably indicate Qiat some time 
after the seventh century whole city was razed to the ground. Such 
a catastrophe could only have been the result of a foreign invasion, 
and capture of the city by the enemy who gave it up to loot and 
plunder ; this theory receives confirmation from the excavation 
of a portion of the city walls. 

To revert to Mr. Dikshit's report ‘ The nature of the city walls 
and its bastions were ascertained by operations carried on at a high 


» Ibid., pp. 94-95. 

• Epigrapkia Indica, vol. xv, pp. 113-45. 


* Ibid., pp. 95-96. 
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jungle covered mound at one of the re-entrant angles of the eastern 
wall, locally called Munir-Ghon, situated not far from ^ila Dew’s 
Ghat.’^ The construction of the present wall, according to Mr. 
Dikshit can be attributed to Pala period as the bricks used measure 
8* to 9" in length and 5" to 6" in breadth and 2" in thickness. It 
is therefore apparent that, if not the whole, part of the city walls 
had to be rebuilt during the time of the Pala emperors. What is 
more, evidence is forthcoming, that after devastation, the city stiU 
lay unoccupied for a considerable time ; we are definitely told that 
at least seven trial pits were dug at various places of Bairdgi-bhitS, 
which in almost every case disclosed the existence of remains of at 
least two periods (early and late Gupta) underlying the floor level 
of the early Pala structures. In places the excavator was struck 
by the excessive accumulation of debris between the late Gupta and 
early Pala period, which must be attributed to the hand of pillage 
and destruction. 

All these as already stated forcibly point to the conclusion, 
that some time after the 7th century A.D., a great catastrophe befell 
this ancient city, for which it lost the pre-eminence amongst the 
cities of Bengal, which it had enjoyed till the eighth century. In 
the preceding pages we have noted four possible foreign invasions : 
the invasions from Tibet, Kanauj, Kamarupa, and the Sailendra 
prince. Of these the possibility of the last named is the greatest. 
Our knowledge of the Tibetan occupation is too meagre to allow 
us to build any definite hypothesis over the same. The claim that 
Harsha was overlord of Gauda, Odra, etc., is of too general a character, 
to permit any definite conclusion. But with the Raghoh plates 
of Jayavardhana we are on more safe grounds. It definitely 
mentions Paundrd-dhipam, evidently different from Gauda cum 
Magadhanatha of Vakpatiraja. 

We may therefore try to visuahze the condition of Bengal 
during these unhappy centuries. After the unfortunate failure of 
^asahka to weld together in one homogeneous unit the different 
conflicting forces in eastern India ; Bengal gradually became divided 
into petty principalities, always at variance and fighting with each 
other. The most prominent of these was the Kiadgas of east 
Bengal, whom we know from two inscriptions.* The second was the 
combined kingdom of Gauda and Magadha ; and last the principality 
of Pundravardhana. Some local chief or descendants of the pro- 
vincial governors of the later Guptas, probably taking advantage 
of the chaotic condition, established themselves within the fortified 


^ Annual Report, pp. 93-4. 

* Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. i, pp. 85-91. 
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city of Pundranagara. It is possible that during their time, some 
of the later Gupta structures at Mahasthangarh were built. But 
what influence they exerted, beyond the immediate environs of their 
capital, must for the present remain uncertain. This local dynasty 
was rudely overthrown by the Sailendra prince, his capital taken, 
sacked and probably razed to the ground. In that ruined condition 
the city remained till it was revived after the establishment of a 
stable government under the early Pala emperors. But, it never 
regained its former position. The centre of gravity of the political 
life of Bengal had shifted elsewhere. Henceforth, shorn of all its 
ancient grandeur, it carried on a precarious existence, as an un- 
important provincial town, till it gradually dwindled away and its 
very name passed out of people’s memory. Mr. Dikshit in his con- 
cluding remarks tells us that ‘ proportion of secular buildings 
appears to have dwindled away after the town of the late Gupta 
period fell into ruins ’. He has also drawn our attention to the 
‘ poverty of conception and design of the early PMa craftsmen ' 
who availed themselves of the older materials and used it for inferior 
purposes in their meaner constructions. 

This is not all. At Rahgmati ^ in the Murshidabad district 
the excavations revealed the remains of a Buddhist establishment 
flourishing in the bth-yth century A.D., fell into ruins soon after 
and was never occupied. Evidence thus tends to accumulate that 
7th and 8th centuries were a period of destruction, and it is but 
natural, that the conditions of monuments which owed their exist- 
ence, to the steady growth and settlement of the Imperial Gupta 
times, reflect the general decline and degeneration characteristic 
of the troublesome times that preceded the rise of the PMas. 


* Annual Report of the Archmlogical Survey of India, 1928-29, pp. 98-100. 




THE INSCRIPTION OF TRAWULAN 

No. I 

By Himansu Bhusan Sarkar 

This inscription was originally incised on about a dozen of 
copper-plates whereof only five have been recovered so far. Of 
these five plates, pi. lo was obtained as early as 1902 from P6l6m 
(the plain to the south-east of Trawulan), in the division of Mojokerto, 
residency Surabaya, and was deposited in the Museum of Batavia 
as E 36.* It was then published in OJO as No. CXIX, in the year 
1913. The four remaining plates have been transcribed in OF, 1918, 
Bijlage K.* They measure 36 5 c.m. in length and I0'4 c.m. in 
breadth and have been described on both the faces. It has been 
remarked however that the script of the record betrays no pecuharity. 
These copper-plates of Trawulan which were first taken to the 
Museum of Batavia were sent back to the Museum of Mojokerto in 
January 1923, on request of the Regent of that place.® 

The inscription under review is of great importance for the 
history of ancient Java. It was issued in 1358 A.D. during the 
reign of king Rajasanagara, better known as Hayam Wuruk. His 
mother Tribhuwanottunggadewi was as capable as Sultana Razia of 
Indian history and during the minority of her son, she exercised 
royal authority as a Regent between 1329-1350 A.D. This duty 
devolved on her just because Jayanagara died without leaving a 
male issue and Rajapatni, the widow of Krtarajasa and mother of 
Tribhuwanottunggadewi, being herself a Buddhist nun, did not 
personally rule though she exercised considerable influence on con- 
temporary Java. So Tribhuwanottunggadewi ruled the country as 
Queen of Majapahit, though she was also known as Bhre Kahuripan 
and Queen of Jiwana. The title, viz. Prince of Jiwana was borne 
by her son Hayam Wuruk. We know from pi. i of this inscription 
that the nickname of Tribhuwanottunp;adewi was Gitarjja, a name 
that also occurs in the Rembang inscription of King Rajasanagara.* 
She married Cakradhara ® alias Cakreswara * who assumed the name 
of Krtawarddhana and the title ‘ King of Singhasari The 

* Noiulen, 1902, pp. 95, i07fiE. ; 1903, p. 16. * See also OV, 1918, pp. 61, loi. 

* OF, 1923, p. 104. For some more details regarding these Trawulan plates, 
see OF, 1919, p. 10 ; Notulen, 1919, p. 196 ; BKI, 90, pp. 247-48. 

* OF, 1917, p. 48. * Pararaton, p. 109. ® See below, PI. I, V® 2. 

^ Nag., 3 and Kern’s notes thereon. See FG, VII, pp. 259-260. 
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younger sister of the queen was Rajadewi Maharajasa who was 
married to Wijayarajasa, the king of Matahun and later on, King 
of Wfingk^r.^ The genealogical table appended below will give a 
vivid idea of this royal house ; — 

W1 B9U warddhana 

I 

K^anagara 

Krtarajasa I Rajapatni 2 


J ayanagara 


Rajasanagara 
alias 

Hayam Wuruk 
X 

The Princess of Sun^a, after 
her death, Susumnadewi 
( = Parame^wari ?) 

Besides gathering some data for political and rehgious history 
of contemporary Java which saw her palmy days in this period, we 
are fortunate that the inscription also throws some light on the 
geography of the country, as we come across the names of a number 
of ferry-places in J ava that were recipient of the royal favour. Very 
interesting are the regulations that controlled ferry-crossing even 
when the privileges were bestowed on them (pi. 9). It is expected 
that when pi. 8 will be recovered it will also give us some indication 
regarding the trade and commerce of the country. 

As the available five plates of this inscription have neither been 
published in one place nor translated, I offer both in the present 
edition of the record with proper diacritical marks. 

Text 
PI. I, recto 

I. swasti sri ^akawarsatita 1280. srawana masa. tithi. pratipada 
sukla paksa. ha. u. wara. madangkungan 


Tribhuwanotttinggadewi 
J ayawisnuwarddhani, 
alias 
Gitarjja 

(Queen of Jiwana, Bhre 
Kahuripan, Queen of 
Majapahit) 

X 

Kjlawarddhana 

alias 

Cakradhara, Cakre^wara 
(King of Singhasari) 


Rajadewi Maharajasa 
alias 

Wiyat, Wijayadewl 
(Queen of Daha or K^^diri, 
Bhre Daha of traditions) 
X 

Wijayarajasa 

alias 

Parame^wara, 
Parame6wara Pamotan, 
Raden Kudamyta, 
Kuda 

(King of WengkCr) 

Indudewi 
(Queen of LasCm) 

X 

Rajasawarddhana 
(King of Matahun) 


Princess liwari 
(Queen of Pajang) 
X 

Singhawarddhana 
(King of Paguhan) 


^ TBG, 58 (1919), pp. 341-343 ; Krotn, Geschiedenis'^, pp. 384-385. 
* She is the daughter of Krtanagara. 
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2. ai^nyastha grahacara. pusya naksatra. jiwadewata. agneya 

mandala. bajra yoga, rodra muhurtta. sail parwwe 

3. sa. naga karana. karkkata rasi. irika diwasanyajna paduka sri 

tiktawilwanagare^wara. rajasanagara nama rajabhi^- 

4. ka. ranaprathita mantrinirjjita nr^pantaropayana surangga- 

nopamananeka warakamini sevyamana. garbhotpatti nama 

5. dyah sri hayamwuruk. maka manggalyajna paduka bhatara sri 

tribhuwanottungga rajadewi jayawisnuwarddhani nama 
rajnyabhi 

6. seka nr6tta racanadi guna kosalyalaya tirthodakamaya nirmala- 

manasa. sthapita ngkane nagare kahuripan. dyah sri 


Verso 

1. gitarjja saksad arddharajaparameswari. muang paduka bhatara 

sri krStawarddhana bhupalaka. sasyadi bhawa samrfeddhi- 
karana wr^stisya 

2. ndana sannibliarthajanasantustiprasuti janakanawarata dana. 

tumapfelakya rajyasrita. dyah sri cakreswara. sri hariwang- 
^warddha- 

3. natara siramr6ddhyakgn santana pratisantana paduka bhatara 

sri wisnuwarddhana. sang mokteng mandaragiri nhfir sapra- 
wrettyacara- 

4. laksana bhatara sri wisnuwarddhana kta lana tinirutiru nira 

n jagatpalaka. tasmat matangnyan alung aswo kta kadhar- 
mestan padu- 

5. ka bhatara sri krStawarddhana maharaja laksananira mangkana. 

ya ta dwaraniranganukara nama bhatara sri wisnuwarddhana. 
ikang pa- 

6. nji smining rat. yugapat mwang ajna pMuka bhatara rajadewi 

maharajasa nama rajnyabhiseka. kanak maniratna. 


PI. 3, recto 

1. maharaja, tan kawuntat sang dharmmaprawakta wyawahara- 

wiccedaka. samgfet i tirwan, dang acaryya siwanatha, maka 
padasthan sang aryya wa- 

2. ng^dhipati. nyaya wyakaranasastra parisamapta samg6t i 

manghuri. dang acaryyagreswara. nyayawyakaranasastra 
parisamapta. samgfit i 

3. ka^damuhi. dang acar5^a j ayasmara, sangkya^stra parisamapta. 

samgfet i pamwatan. dang acaryya widyanatha nyaya wya- 
karanasastrapa- 
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4. risamapta. samget i jambi. dang acaryya siwadhipa nyjlya 

wyakaranas^tra parisamapta. samg&t i kandangan atuha. 
dang acar5^a Srighana. 

5. boddhatarkka parisamapta. samgfet i kandangan rare dang 

acaryya samatajnana- boddha-tarka parisamapta. sarwwe. 
ika ta kabeh. kuta- 

6. ramanawadi ^stra wiwecana tatpara. kapwa samasama ^kte 

kawiwaksaning sastra makadi kutaramanawa. makadon 
niscaya jnana 


Verso 

1. ri nyayanyayani paksanikang wyawaliari kalih. muwah dhar- 

mmadhyaksa ring kasogatan. pungkwi padlfegan. dang acar3^a 
nadendra. boddha 

2. tarkka wyakaranasastra parisamapta. makanaryyama. dharmma- 

dhyaksa ring kasaiwan. nama puspapata. dang acaryya 
dharmmaraja. maka padasthan sa- 

3. ng aryya rajaparakrama. mahadwija bhujangga sangraksana 

dharmmadhyaksa sangyojita. sinarabhara paduka sri maha- 
raja dharmmadhyaksa, maka- 

4. don karaksan para pungku ring kasaiwan, makadi mahadwija, 

i pingsornyajna paduka sri maharaja, kumonaken ikanang 
anambangi saya- 

5. wadwipamandala. makadi panji marggabhaya. makasikasir 

ajaran rata, sthapita. munggwi canggu. pagawayakna sang 
hyang ajfiahaji prasa- 

7.* sti. rajasanagaralancana. munggwe salah sikining tamrariptopala. 
kapangkwa denikang anambangi sayawadwipamandala. maka 

PI. 5 (?), redo 

1. nusa. i tSmon. i parajSngan, i pakatekan. i wunglu. i rabutri. 

i banu mrMu. i gocor. i tambak. i pujut. 

2. i mirSng. i ng dmak. i klung. i pagdangan, i mabuwur i godong (?) 

i ramasan. i canggu. i randu gowok. i wahas i nagara. 

3. i sarba. i waringin pitu, i lagada, i pamotan. i tulangan i panum- 

bangan. i jruk. i trung. i kambang sri, i tda. i gsang. i 

4. bukul. i surabhaya, muwah prakaraning naditira pradesa sthana- 

ning anambangi i madantfen. i waringin wok. i bajrapura. i 

5. sambo, i jerebeng. i pabulangan. i balawi. i luwayu, i katapang. 

i pagaran. i kamudi. i parijik. i parung. i pasi. 


^ So the number stands in OV, 1918. Is it a printing-mistake for 6 ? 7 has 
however been retained in the corrigenda. 
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6. wuran. i i bhangkal, i widang. i pakbohan i lowara (?). 

i duri i rasi. i rewun, i tgalan i dalangara. 


Verso 

1. sumbang. i malo. i ngijo. i kawangen i sudah. i kukutu. i balun. 

i marSbo. i turan. i jipang. i ngawi. i wangkalang. 

2. i pnuh. i wulung. i barang. i pakatelan. i wareng. i ng amban. 

i kfimbu. i wulayu. sarwwe. ika ta kabeh. naditirapradesa. 
stha- 

3. nanya ng anambangi sayawadwipamandala. nguni kalanyan- 

ghyang sang hyang ajna haji prasasti. rajasanagaralancana. 
kunSng tinkahikang a- 

4. nambangi sayawadwipamandala. makadi panji marggabhaya. 

kyajaran rata, mwang panjyangrak^ji. kyajaran ragi. J^wala 
swatantra. ta- 

5. n kaparabyapara. tan katamana deni winawa sang mana katrini 

Iwirnya. pangkur. tawan. tirip. salwiraning nayaka. parttaya. 
apinghe. 

6. akurug. awajuh. wadihadi. sapunduhnya kabeh makading raweh 

lawan sahananing mangilala drfewya haji. wuluwulu parawu(lu) 


P/. 9, redo 

1. pikulpikulanya. ri sawulu ning dwal. ikang samangkana ikang 

tan knana dr$wya haji. yapwan l^wih sakeng pahinga. knana 
Ifiwihnya de sang mak6- 

2. kferanya. sodhara haji tan adhikana. muwah kinawnangak^nya 

ng anambangi sa5^awadwipamandala. ri kalani kapujan sang 
hyang ajna ha- 

3. ji pra^ti wnang angadwa sawung nita. judi, acuringa kinang- 

syan ri kalanya muja daiarddha diwasa purwwapara ri 
kalani kapujan sang hyang ajna 

4. haji prasasti. kungng sangka ri gfengnyadhimuktinikang ansun- 

bangi sayawadwipamandala makadi panji marggabhaya 
_ mwa(ng) panjyangraksaji, kyajaran 

5. ragi^ sthapita. munggwi trung. manghanakSn ta pamujangkCn 

sarini puspanyanghaturakSn sambah ri sang hyang ajna haji. 
praiasti. 400. ring sara- 

6. hi nujil angkfin purnnamaning a^da muwah anugraha paduka 

^ri maharaja yan hana da^adasi bharyyopabharyya. 
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Verso 

1. kurifing asing awakanya swamigata. lungha sangke swaminya. 

tan bwatana ktekang anambangy ang6ntasak6n sangkeng 
naditira. yadin sa- 

2. dhu prawrfittinya ng anamambangi. kalut sangkeng astacora, 

muwah yan hana stri karfem asing awakanya. kasambut ta 
ya denya ng anambangi tan sa- 

3. nggahfen strisanggrahana kteka ng anambangy angfentasakfen 

anambut iriya. muwah yan hana wwang kapurwwartoan 
tinambangan aweh ta 

4. ye ng anambangy asing awakani pawehanya. yadyapin olihanya- 

nyaya. ikang pawehnya. tan dosana tekang anambangi ta- 

5. n sanggahSn ananggapi dusta. muwah ri sdSnganikang anam- 

bangi. amwata padatining akalang. dagangan asing awakanya 
karfem pwekang daga- 

6. ngan. tan bwatana tekang anambangi, -nda tan wehana ta 

ya tambangan yan simekang dagangan muwah yan ha- 


Pl. 10, recto 

1. na dr^wya kelyasing awakanya, kasambut pwa ya denyang- 

anambangi, tan dosan tekang anambangy amalaku phala- 
sramany anambut angraksa, 

2. nda sapawehnyangadrSwya tanggapfen ya, mangkananugraha 

sri maharaja, irikang anambangi sayawadwipa, makadyajaran 
rata, pascat 

3. ring wkasan, manghaturak^n sambah tekang anambangi saya- 

wadwipamandala, makadi panji marggabhaya, kyajaran 
rata, mwang 

4. panjyangraksaji, aneka maharghyawastrapramukhanamaskara, 

ikang aneka wastrangk6n sarini puspanyanghaturaken sa 

5. mbah ri Ibu paduka sri maharaja, sangkarig6ngnyadhimukti 

nikang anambangi, winehakmitana sang hyang ajfia haji 
prasasti, ra 

6. jasanagaralancana, muwah rakryan mantri katrini sinflngan 

pasok pasok, sayathakrama, muwah rakryan dSmung, 


Verso 

I. rakryan kanuruhan, rakryan rangga, rakryan tumfinggung kapwa 
wineh pasok pasok, sayathakrama, makanaryyama, sang 
dharmmadhya 
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2 . ksa ring ka^aiwa(n sang) dhamimadhyaksa ring kasogatan 

kapwa wineh pasok pasok, sayathakrama, sang dharmmopa- 
patti samudaya, kapwa 

3. wineh pasok pasok, sayathakrama, makaphala, mratisubaddhak- 

nanugraha paduka sri maharaja, irikang anambangi saya- 
wadwi 

4. pamandala, makadi panji marggabhaya, kyajaran, rata, mwang 

panjyangraksaji, kyajaran ragi, tlas labdhapagfeh, kunSng yan 
hana u 

5. mulahulah sarasa sang hyang ajna haji prasasti, kmitanikang 

anambangi sayawadwipa mandala, makadi panji marggabhaya, 
kya 

6. jaran rata, mwang panjyangraksaji, kyajaran ragi, nguniweh 

yan panglbura kaswatantranikang anambangi sayawadwipa- 
mandala, a 


Translation 
PL I, recto 

1. Hail ! The auspicious ^aka year past, 1280, the month of 

Sravana, first day of the bright half of the month, Haryang,^ 
Umanis* Saturday, (the wuku is) Madangkungan, while 

2. the planet was in the north-east and the lunar mansion of Pusya 

whereof the deity was Jiwa, belonged to the zone of Agni, in the 
Yoga Bajra, the muhurUa of Rudra, with the president of the 
orb as Moon, 

3. the Karap.a Naga, (the Sun in) the zodiacal house of Karkkata. 

On this day (arrived the time) of the orders of H.M. the 
illustrious King of the city of Tiktawilwa,* of the coronation- 
name of Sri Rajasanagara, 

4. famous in the war- field, unrestrained by ministers,* waited upon 

by a bevy of excellent women who probe into the mind of the 
King and are comparable to celestial damsels, of the birth- 
name of 

5. dyah ^ri Hayaihwuruk, under the auspices of Her Majesty, 

Bhatara Sri Tribhuwanottungga, of the coronation-name of 
Rajadewi Jayawisnuwarddhani, 


* The day of the six-day week. 

* The day of the five-day week. 

* This is the Sanskrit name of Majapahit. It was also called Sriphalatikta, 
Tikta^riphala, Tiktamaliira, etc. 

* Does this offer an example of benevolent despotism ? 
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6. expert in such qualities as dancing,^ artistic work, etc., having 
a dwelHng-place that is filled with the water of holy places, of 
clear conscience, famous in each city of Kahuripan * as dyah 
6ri 

Verso 

1. Gitarjja who is truly the supreme Queen for the half, and 

H.M. the Bhatara Sri Krtawarddhana * who is the protector of 
the earth, and is Hke the rushing rain that makes the crops, 
etc., and the world luxuriant, who is 

2. the cause of satisfaction to the suppHcants, and constantly gives 

to wet-mothers and the fathers, who resides in the kingdom 
called Tumapei* and is (known as) dyah Sri Cakre^wara. 
Sri Hariwangsawarddhana (i.e. Wisnuwarddhana) 

3. was a mighty one who was the originator of children and grand- 

children. Paduka Bhatara Sri Wisnuwarddhana died at 
Mandaragiri. Thenceforward Bhatara 

4. Sri Wisnuwarddhana, having the emblems of all right conduct 

was, as men say, always imitated as being an example of (the 
best) world-protector. For that reason (of imitating him), 
always spread forth the good deeds of Padu- 

5. ka Bhatara Sri Krtawarddhana, the great King. Such were his 

signs ! That was the way of his following the name (i.e. 
reputation) of Bhatara Sri Wisnuwarddhana. He was (also 
called) Pa- 

6. nji Smining rat.® At the same time also (issued) the orders of 

Paduka Bhatara Rajadewi who had the coronation-name of 

Maharajasa, having ( ) of gold, jewel and (other) 

precious metals 

PI. 3, recto 

I. the great King, without leaving behind (in consideration) the 
Hon. propounders of the law and the judges, (viz.), the samgU 


* That dancing was highly appreciated in the royal house also appears from 
OJO, LXXXIV, first face, 1. 6. 

* Kahuripan is the old capital of Janggala. 

® On him, see Nag. 3/1-2 and Kern’s notes thereon. 

‘ i.e., Singhasari. 

‘ This name was borne both by Wisnuwarddhana as well as Krtawarddhana. 
In the present inscription, the text has used the word ‘ ikang ' which may refer to 
any one of them. I think however that King Krtawarddhana has been intended 
here. 
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i tirman * (who is) dang acaryya ® Siwanatha bearing the 
official name of Aryya Wa- 

2. ng^adhipati, who has finished the lore of logic and grammar ; 

samgU i manghuri (viz.) dang acar5rya Agreswara who has 
finished the lore of logic and grammar ; samgU i 

3. kandamuhi (viz.) dang acaryya Jayasmara who has finished the 

lore of Sankhya (Philosophy) ; samgU i pamwatan (viz.) 
dang acaryya Widyanatha who has finished the lore of logic 
and grammar ; 

4. samgU i jambi (viz.) dang acaryya Siwadhipa who has finished 

the lore of logic and grammar ; samgU i kandangan atuha 
(viz.) dang acaryya ^righana 

5. who has finished the Buddhist logic ; samgU i kandangan rare 

(viz.) dang acaryya Samatajnana who has finished the 
Buddhist logic ; all (of them). Indeed all these 

6. are versed in the discussion of the lore of Kutdramdnava * and 

others. All are similarly proficient in the controversy of the 
sacred writings, beginning with Kutdramdnava, with the aim 
of deepening their knowledge 


Verso 

I. regarding the justice or otherwise of both the litigant parties.* 
Further, the Superintendent of the Buddhist institutions (who 
is) my lord of the PadSl^gan (of the name of) dang acaryya 
Nadendra,* who has 


^ This and the following six officers formed the Saptopapaiti, whereof five were 
Saivite pamlgets, viz., tirwan, kai^atnuhi, manghuri, jambi and pamwatan, and 
two were Buddhist Samlgits, viz., Kandangan atuha and Kandangan rare. Dr. Van 
Naerssen has contributed an important paper on these terms in BKI, 90, pp. 239-258. 
For a comparative list of persons holding these offices in contemporary Java, see 
iUd., Bijlage A. 

* Lit. the Rev. teacher. 

® In different places of Old- Javanese literature and inscriptions, this book has 
been given the highest place of honour as being the source of Indo- Javanese legal 
systems. See Jonker, Een Oudjavaansch wetboek vergeleken met Indische rechtsbronnen 
(1885). 

* Regarding law-suits in ancient Javanese courts we have some documentary 
evidence, e.g., OJO, No. LXXXV ; KO, XVI and XIX. From the record in KO 
we learn that law-suits were conducted according to holy texts, local custom, pre- 
cedents, the opinion of spiritual teachers, etc. See further, TBG, XXXII (1889), 
pp. 98-149 ; OV, 1925, pp. 57-fio. For similar systems in Bali, see Kom, Het adat~ 
recht van Bali, 1924, p. 25. 

® On him see Krom in TBG, 1916, p. 30 and Poerbatjaraka in BKI, 1922, 
pp. 446-462. 
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2 . finished the lore of Buddhist logic and grammar, functioning as 

the supreme authority (among the Buddhist spiritual ?) ; and 
the Superintendent of the ^aiva institutions, with the con- 
secration-name of dang acarjya Dharmma- 

3. raja, bearing the official name of Xryya Rdjaparakrama,^ charged 

with the work of supervision for the protection of the great 
Brahmanas and the learned. The superintendent (s) of reli- 
gion is (are) engaged and entrusted (with work) by Paduka 
Sri Maharaja, 

4. the aim of the superintendent (s) of religion being the protection 

of men and (of) my ‘ masters ’ in the Saivite institutions, to 
begin with the great Brahmanas. And, pursuant to the 
command of Paduka Sri Maharaja ordained for the ferry- 
places of the whole 

5. circle of the island of Java, beginning with Panji * Marggabhaya, 

named A jar an Rata, a sacred royal command contained in an 
edict is to be placed at Canggu * and promulgated 
7. with the seal of Rajasanagara on the one or the other of the 
copper-plates and on stone, to be respected (?) by the ferry- 
places in the whole circle of the island of Java, 

PL 5 (?), recto* 

1. (at) Nusa,® at T^mon, at Parajfingan, at Pakatekan, at Wunglu, 

at Rabutri, at Banu mr6du, at Gocor, at Tambak, at Pujut, 

2. at Miring, at Dmak,® at Klung, at Pagdangan, at Mabuwur, at 

Godong (?), at Ramasan, at Canggu, at Randu Gowok, at 
Wahas, at Nagara, 

3. at Sarba, at Waringin pitu,’ at Ragada, at Pamotan,® at Tulan- 


^ For a detailed note on rajapardkrama, see OV, 1921, pp. 28-34. 

* Panji means ‘ sumamed ’. 

s Vide Brandes-Krom, Pararaton, pp. io8ff. ; KO, IV. The credit of identifying 
this place belongs to Dr. Van Stein Callenfels. The place was on the old course of 
the Brantas river and is probably identical with the mod. Pglabuhan near Mojokerto. 
For details, see OV, 1919, pp. 69-72. 

* From the opening words of this inscription it appears that some portion 
of the preceding lost plate must have contained further names of ferry-places. 

® These are the names of the ferry-places. For particulars regarding these 
ferry-places, see Tidschr. Aardr. Gen. 41 (1924), pp. 67-75. I could not utilise this 
paper. 

* This is probably the same river found running by D6mak in SSmarang. 

’ Old-Jav. Pi 7 M=Skt. Sapta. This is probably the same Waringin Sapta 
which, in the reign of Airlangga, caused a devastating flood by breaking through the 
cariks 01 dams. SeeOJO, LXI. 

* There are many places of this name in Java and it is diflScult to say which 
one is intended here. Verbeek sums up the number in the Notukn, 1889, p. 9. 
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gan, at Panumbangan/ at Jruk, at Trung,* at Kambang 
Sri,* at Tda, at Gsang,* at 

4. Bukul, at Surabhaya ® ; further places on the banks of rivers 

which are the spots of ferry-crossing are at Madantfen, at 
Waringin wok, at Bajrapura, at 

5. Sambo, at Jerebeng, at Pabulangan, at Balawi, at Buwayu, at 

Katapang, at Pagaran, at Kamudi. at Parijik, at Parung, at 
Pasi, 

6. at Wran, at Kfedal,* at Bhangkal, at Widang, at Pakbohan, at 

Bowara (?), at Duri, at Rasi, at Rewun, at Tgalan, at 
Dalangara, at 


Verso 

1. Sumbang, at Malo, at Ngijo, at Kawangen, at Sudah, at Kukutu, 

at Baiun, at MarSbo, at Turan, at Jipang, at Ngawi, at 
Wangkalang, 

2. at Pnuh at Wulung, at Barang, at Pakatelan, at Wareng, at 

Amban, at K6mbu, at Wulayu. Total. All these places by the 
side of rivers — the 

3. places of ferry-crossing in the whole circle of the island of Java — 

had requested before for a sacred royal command contained 
in an edict with the seal of Rajasanagara. Now the regula- 
tions are that the ferry- 

4. places of the whole circle of the island of Java, beginning with 

Panji Marggabhaya (named) Ki Ajaran rata and Panji 
Angrak^ji (named) Ea Ajaran ragi, are only free and may 

5. not be interfered with or trod upon by being brought under the 

Hon. three, such as, pangkur,'' tawan, tirip, all sorts of ndyaka, 
pratyaya, apinghe, 


It is evident however that the one mentioned here must have been situated on the 
bank of some river. So it may be Pamwatan apajSg, the mod. Pamotan. See 
also pi. 46 of the inscription of Gunung Butak in Pararaton, pp. 93fE. 

^ A place of this name is found in the subdivision of Blitar, residency K6diri. 
In the Oudheidkundige Kaart of Verbeek, a river called P6nambangan has been 
shown to run by Wanagiri in Surakarta. 

* It is probably the place to the North-West of Pamotan near the Brantas river. 
® It is evidently the place mentioned in the inscription of Gunung Butak. A 

river has been described near it. See pi. 56 of this inscription in Pararaton, pp. 935. 
The place is now known as Bangsri. 

* A place of this name is found in the lower course of the Surabaya river. 
See KO, V, pi. 66, i. 

® Surabaya. * Ki^al ? 

1 This and the following terms denote classes of officers. 
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6. akurug, awajuh, wadihati, all their pu‘^uJj,-s, to begin with the 
raweh and all the collectors of taxes, (such as) wuluwulu, 
parawu{lu) ' 


PI. g, recto 

1. of pikul for each person in transaction. Such as these cannot 

be touched by royal taxes. If there are things beyond this 
limit, all of them may be touched 

2. by their makSkSran-s,'^ (but) the royal dues cannot be 

increased* and the ferry-places of the whole circle of the 
island of Java controlled. At the time of showing respects 
for the sacred royal command of the 

3. edict, (all) can vie (with one another) at the festal gathering, 

lay a wager in gambling, use footbells and play kangsi musical 
instruments on the occasion of adoring, in the fifth day, before 
and after the time of showing respects for the sacred royal 

4. command of the edict. What now concerns is this : on account 

of the great freedom of the ferry-places in the whole circle 
of the island of Java, firstly, Panji Marggabhaya and Panji 
Angraksaji named Ki A jar an 

5. ragi have been stationed at Trung to facihtate a religious service 

with the best of flowers and to show respects for the sacred 
royal command of the edict. 400 (best flowers) 

6. per_head shall be brought in each Full Moon in (the month of) 

Asadha. Further favours of Paduka sri Maharaja are ; if there 
are male and female slaves,* wives and concubines 


Verso 

1. who are attached to (their) masters, if they run away from their 
masters, they can never be carried over the itxry-ghdt and 
released from the bank of the river. If (persons) of religious 
bearing 

‘ From the last words of this plate it is certain that the following lost portion 
of the text must have contained a further description of privileges of the ferry-places 
and also, I should add, business regulations in respect of them, as is evident from the 
opening line of pi. 9. 

* Ewdently subordinate officers under the royal tax-collectors. 

® The phrase soddhdra haji also occurs in the Wanagiri inscription of 825 Saka 
(Inscr. I, h 10) published in the TBG, 74 (1934), pp. 269-295. See also ihii., p. 294, 
f.n. 2. 

* See Jonker, Een Oudjavaansch Wetboek Vergeleken met Indische rechtsbronnen 
(1885), art. 3, 10, 153-154. 163-164, 252. 
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2. (come) at the iexry-ghat they should be guarded against (?) the 

eight thieves.^ Further, when women have drowned them- 
selves, they can be carried to the iexry-ghdt without this being 
recognized 

3. as a case of abduction ® ; always the iexry-ghdt is absolved (of 

responsibilities) for seizing them. Moreover, when men 
who have incurred debts previously are ferried over, they 
shall pay to the ioxry-ghdts and these (will receive) their 

4. gifts. Though the receipt of their gift is not proper, this will 

bring no blame to the iexry -ghats, 

5. this will not be considered and held back as illegal. Further, 

while the ferries transport the footmen of the akalang, the 
marchants who have drowned themselves, these merchants 

6. cannot be carried by the ferry and the ferry-boat cannot be 

charged when that merchant has died. Further, when there 
are 


PL 10, recto. 

1. things that are drifted away by the stream itself, they should 

be taken to the i&cxy-ghdt (and), without (any) stigma, the 
terry-ghat can desire for, take and protect the fruits of its 
labour, 

2. and receive the reward for possessing it. Such is the favour of 

Sri Maharaja to the terry -ghats in the whole of the island of 
Java, imder the leadership of Ajaran rata. And then, 

3. lastly, the terry-ghats of the whole circle of the island of Java, 

under the leadership of Panji Marggabhaya (named) Ki Ajaran 
rata, and Panji Angraksaji, tendered homage in the first 
instance, 

4. with many valuable clothes, and salutation. Each of these pre- 

sented with respects many clothes and the best of flowers 

5. to the dust of the feet of Paduka Sri Maharaja. On account of 

the great freedom of the terry -ghats, the sacred ro5^al com- 
mand of the edict with the seal of Rajasanagara was bestowed 
(on them) for their protection. 

6. Further, the three rakryan mantri-s received different sums, 

according to their rank. Moreover, the rakryan cLtmung, 


^ About the lak^ana of eight thieves, see ibid., art. 21. 

* For regulations on Strlsanggrahana, see Jonker, Een Oudjavaansch wetboek 
vergeleken met Indische rechtsbronnen (1885), Introd., p. 24 and art. 14, 134-142, 
247-251 ; Ydjha, II, 283-284 ; Manu, VIII, 352-385, particularly v. 356. 
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Verso 

1. the rakryan kanuruhan, rakryan rangga, rakryan tumSnggung,^ 

all received different sums, according to their rank. Function- 
ing as supreme (spiritual) authority, the Superintendent 

2. of the ^aivite institutions and the Superintendent of the Buddhist 

institutions similarly received different sums, according to 
their rank. All the spiritual upapattis similarly 

3. received different sums, according to their rank,* (all these) 

having the result of confirming the favour of Paduka Sri 
Maharaja to the i&xry -ghats of 

4. the whole circle of the island of J ava under the leadership of 

Panji Marggabhaya (named) Ki Ajaran rata and Panji 
Angraksaji (named) Ki Ajaran ragi. After the attainment of 
confirmation, if there is still anybody who 

5. disturbs the contents of the sacred royal command of the edict 

which is for the protection of the ietry-ghdts of the whole 
circle of the island of Java under the leadership of Panji 
Marggabhaya (named) Ki 

6. Ajaran rata and Panji Angraksaji (named) Ki Ajaran ragi, and 

further, who destroys the freedom of the hxxy-ghdts in the 
whole circle of the island of Java * 


^ We miss here the reference to rakryan mapatih, 

® The above gradation of ranks is noteworthy. P'irst of all, we find mention 
of the rakryan {maha)mantri-s (who were rakryan mantri hino, rakryan mantri sirikan 
and rakryan mantri halu) ; these officers were almost figure-heads. Next in rank, 
we find the heads of the various departments who practically ran the administration 
of the Majapahit Kingdom. Then we find reference to the two supreme spiritual 
authorities of the State charged to look after Saivite and Buddhist institutions. The 
upapattis are mentioned last of all. 

* It appears from the closing portion of the text that the following portion of 
the lost plate(s) must have contained curse-formulas. 



A HISTORICAL ASPECT OF NIRVANA 

By Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids 


Dr. Law has once more rendered good yeoman service to Indian 
research by the way in which, in his recent article in this Journal, 
he has collected and grouped a mass of material from which the 
historian of Indian religion can profitably draw. If, to my word of 
appreciation I go on to supplement, with his permission, one of his 
Groups: the Historical Aspect (vol. II, 2, pp. 330-332), it is be- 
cause of something I fail to find in it. What we do find is (a) that 
nirvana as ‘ an innovation or invention on the part of the Buddha ' 
is (rightly) scouted, {h) nirvana, as a distinct term of religious thought, 

‘ is undoubtedly due to the greatest importance attached to it 

by the Buddha, and his immediate disciples ; ’ that ‘ to contemplate 
dhamina as propounded by him is to contemplate nihbdna ’ the 
ultimate of all that a Buddha taught or would teach ’. What we 
do not find in this group (or this article) is {a) that the question 
in two Suttas : ‘ What is this that is being c^led nibbdna ? ' may 
very possibly betray a new emergence of this term in religion, not 
necessarily as early as the lifetime of the Founder or his disciple to 
whom the question appears as put, but when those two Suttas were in- 
cluded as authorized recensions in the Canon ; (6) the more truly original 
term for the ultimate, or summum bonum which, coexisting in usage 
for a time with the (?) newly emerged term, was by it gradually 
ousted and dropped ; (c) that this older term was dropped from its 
high estate because of a new bifurcation in values, in meaning, 
which had befallen the term, the one change appearing in Sanskrit 
literature, the other in Pali literature. 

My object here and now is to make clear what I mean by the 
{a), {b) and (c) which I do not find in Dr. Law’s article. His mean- 
while be the merit of my starting to discuss on the basis of his 
labours. 

In deahng with my (b) , I shall incidentally discuss (a) and (c) . 

The whole history of religion is largely an evolution in values : 
an evolution of what is either a growth in value, or — and this is far 
oftener the case — a worsening in value. If what I have to show 
in these fluctuations may seem to the wise very simple, I apologize 
for the simphcity, the while I affirm that I have not as yet (so 
backward is historical work on Buddhism) found this particular 
fluctuation adequately treated. 
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I have been for years trying to get at what was really the 
message, the evangel of the first Sakyan missioners (not called 
Buddhists till centuries later). Now that message was clearly from 
the first intended for the people, for him we call Everyman — alas ! 
how much is that not forgotten! And that message took for 
granted that Everyman, in his religion, was bent on a quest : some- 
thing that he needed, through which he could evolve into (India 
said ‘ become ’) a More than he in his earth-life amounted to, a 
something that he sought to win. In a ‘folk-gospel' like that 
message, we should expect to find its quest something which was 
(i) the man seeking to attain, and finally attaining, his welfare as 
man ; not a welfare without the man ; the man must be in it ; (2) a 
quest which is positive, not negative ; (3) a quest which is not some- 
thing as yet inconceivable by man, but is something which he can even 
now comprehend, or at least conceive. Now in nirvana we have not 
(i) , not (2) , not (3) . Nirvana is an end without the man in it. * Nir- 
vana is an end in negative terms. Nirvana is a word prejudging 
what is as yet inconceivable, let alone comprehensible. Hence I 
beheve, without going further, that nirv^a cannot have been the 
quest and end set before man in the folk-gospel which Buddhism 
appears to have been, when, as we read, its first charge to its mission- 
ers was to go on tour and teach ‘ devas and men out of compassion 
(or sympathy) ’, not to aim at nirvana, but to lead the ‘ God-life.' 
Here was no message sent to philosophers or mystics or ascetics, but 
just to men and women in this world, or for a while in the next. 
And here therefore I protest against Heinrich Zimmer’s recent asser- 
tion in his Indische Sphdren, that ‘ from the outset the Buddha- 
teaching is shown as a way for the few ’. He cannot possibly have 
studied his Vinaya and Suttas to have arrived at such a conclusion I 
It is yet another libel heaped upon the head of a great friend and 
helper of ‘ Everyman '. 

Well then, if not nirvana, what was the word first used for the 
quest, its way and its end or goal ? 

It is a curious fact, how many vitally important things about 
this rehgion are to be gleaned, not so much from openly asserted 
mantras and from formulas, as from topics which, as to their title 
and subject-matter, would seem to be quite irrelevant and unimpor- 
tant. Contrast with this an instance from Christianity. There is 
perhaps in the story of Jesus no more touching object-lesson of the 
heart of his mission as one of the duty of man to ward, to tend 
his fellowman than the way in which he washed his disciples' feet. 


^Cf. Patisambhidamagga Commentary and Visuddhimagga XVI. ‘ There is 
nibbana, but no man-who-wanes.’ 
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‘ I have given you an example that ye should do unto one another 
as I have done unto you.’ That object-lesson is, as we know, 
carried out, as such, today, every year, in the chief centre of the 
Christian Church, by the head of the Church. It is not handed 
down in a different, an irrelevant context. It is not put in a comer. 

When, then, we ask ourselves whether, in the mission of another 
great Friend of man, we find anything similar, we may look in vain 
if we pay heed to what Buddhists call the central teachings of their 
Founder, to Suttas, to formulas. Then perhaps one day we may 
be turning over the pages of the endless often finicky rules in the 
Book of the Discipline. And we see as we go a chapter of 32 mles 
about the robes of monks. How dull ! we say, and make to pass on 
— when look ! in an account introducing the 26th rule we find the 
‘ Blessed One’, with his cousin and attendant Ananda, going about 
the monks’ beds and there finding one occupied by a sick monk 
suffering from dysentery and left neglected and filthy. ‘ Why are 
they not looking after you?’ ‘Sir, I am of no use to them.’ In 
a moment Ananda is dispatched to fetch hot w'ater, and the two 
lift the man from the foul bed, do the needed cleaning and put him 
bade to rest. Then Gotama summons the monks and tells them 
what he thinks of them. ‘You have no mothers and fathers to 
wait on you. If you wait not on one another, who indeed is there 
who will? Whoever would wait on me, let him wait on the sick.’ 

How like the words ascribed to Jesus: ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
not done this to the least among my brethren, ye did it not unto 
me.’ But just perhaps because this little object-lesson is hidden 
away in Vinaya rules, I never heard or read any Buddhist alluding 
to it, save once w'hen a lajanan did so, who had some acquaintance 
with what we were saying about it. 

Now there is another very important saying in those same 
Vinaya rules, which has nothing whatever to do with the particular 
rule, which, moreover, is never cited, but which is very pertinent 
to my subject. Possibly monks teach the rule and its context to 
monks in South Asia. But it is never quoted by Buddhists, monk 
or lay, when they address us Europeans about their creed. It is 
this : 

Among the rules on shoes, seats, etc. there is one permitting 
men who easily got blisters to wear a lining in their sandals. This 
is led up to by a foolish sort of narrative, bringing in a visit paid at 
the same time to the place called Campa, now Bhagalpore on the 
Ganges below Patna, b^^ both Gotama on tour and also Bimbisara, 
king of Magadha, also on tour. The king after convening and ad- 
dressing village headmen, dismisses them with these words : ‘You 
have been instructed by me in the aims, the objects of this hfe. 
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Now go and wait upon the Blessed One; he will instruct you in 
the aims, the objects of the life hereafter.' 

The words ‘ aims and objects ’ are in Pali the one word otHha 
{artha). ' Of this life is the usual term diUhadhamme ’ : seen things ; 
of the life hereafter is the less usual, but current Sutta term 
sampardyike. Attha, as aim, object, quest could thus be applied to 
mean things worldly and otherworldly. 

Now unless my readers’ experience in things said and 
written by Buddhists be very different from mine, they will not 
have been told, that Buddhism is a religion the aim or quest of 
which is ‘ otherworldly '. Much more likely are they to have 
learnt, that Buddhism is so essentially in touch with modern 
ideals, because it is concerned mainly with the good life here and 
now, a life which is to be led without care as to its being mainly 
and rightly a fitting oneself for otherworld life. And further, no 
Buddhist save a Mahayanist will be prepared to admit, that his 
own present teaching differs from that of these earlier scriptures in 
that it is a higher and better gospel, withheld for centuries by 
apostolic tradition till the earth should be ready for it. The 
Hinayanist of Ceylon, Burma, Siam will on the contrary contend, 
that he has and now holds the original teaching ‘ in its pristine 
purity '. He says this lightly, because his much ignorance of his 
scriptures, unknown as yet in the vernacular, prevents him from 
seeing how, in many things, he accepts as orthodox much that is 
discrepant with the earlier teaching. He ought for instance to see 
his teaching as sampardyika, but he does not. 

To get, if get we can, at that earliest teaching, I contend that 
we must use a better historical lens than is usually employed. 
We must not only w'eigh the date of one book against that of 
another ; we must see, in each book, a history in little. We must 
see that it is not only with us that w’ords come to acquire different 
values, a different meaning down the centuries. I mean, for 
instance, that our ‘ wilful ’, in Chaucer's day, meant just wished, 
voluntary; two centuries later it had come to mean stubborn of 
will. ‘ What ! trow ye that I would live in povert wilfully ? ' This, 
of the Pardoner’s Tale, is not the same as the ‘ To wilful men the 
injuries that they themselves procure must be their schoolmasters ', 
of King Lear. When are we going to see writers on Buddhism in 
East and West recognizing, that this sort of thing can also be seen 
taking place in early Buddhism, not only in different books, but in 
one and the same book ? 

To take a recent instance : my late lamented friend and helper 
Charles Eliot, a man as all know of great parts, industry, S3mipathy 
and learning. In his posthumous work Japanese Buddhism, he for 
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some reason thought fit to traverse again the field of ' Indian 
Buddhism ’ already handled at length in his earlier work. In this 
chapter he knows nothing of samparayika attha, declared in my 
citation to have been just ‘what the “Buddha” did teach’. He 
assumes, infers, from certain selected passages, that nirvana is the 
one word for the religious quest ; sees no history going on in the 
emergence of this term; sees not that a scripture, which took a 
long time to reach its present bulk and form — a scripture which 
for centuries was oral only, was amassed at different centres, each 
with its own traditions of exposition — would certainly, when the 
day came for collecting all the scattered sayings at one head- 
quarters and revising them, imdergo much editing, much revising, so 
that all the provincial recensions might be brought into harmony 
with the later outlook and ideals which had come to be held by the 
metropolitan editors. 

Bet me for a few minutes go a little into the history of these 
rival terms : attha and nibbdna, and weigh whether, as name for 
the supreme quest, attha did not precede nibbdna. 

We have seen the way in which a contemporary of Gotama is 
said to have associated him, not with nibbdna, but with attha, attha 
of a special kind. If we turn to the First Utterance, called ‘ of 
Benares', which was a chart or outline agreed upon as nucleus of 
mission teaching, we come upon, not attha as the right quest but 
nibbdna. Does not this settle matters in favour of the latter term ? 
(I cannot trace any reference to this in Dr. Daw’s ‘ Historical 
Aspect ’, or elsewhere.) Det us recall the mantra. Critically read, 
I think it calls on us to vote for attha. 

It was a call to man as seeking, as one willing to seek, as one 
able to seek, his own salvation. As such it was a new thing in 
Indian literature. The man was free to choose which way he 
would take. (Much has it got obscured by ‘ the man ’ being iden- 
tified with a superbeing who had understood all about it.) The 
choice before the man is exemplified by a threefold way, a device 
used also for other subjects. He is warned that Way A and Way C 
alone do ‘ not belong to attha ’, that is to what he wants, what he 
seeks. These are an-attha-samhita. But the middle Way B, as 
middle, is different. Implicitly it combines the two things, wherein 
the other two, each pursued solely, may be harmful. To give your 
will free play (essential though it be that you ‘ will ’) is dangerous. 
To tie your will up in rules, ever living as the creature of a code, is 
also dangerous. In B you walk with a strong but regulated will. 

Is not in the context the conclusion logically inevitable, that 
Way B is attha-samhita ? The two terms are not seldom used in the 
Suttas; hence the positive form was as current as the negative. 
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But somehow attha-samhita has got left out. We find instead four 
other terms ‘ barging in ' as it were, in discordance with the context. 

What do they mean? How and why did they get there? 
Why is attha not there ? 

The four are sambodhi : enlightenment, abhinnd ; higher knowl- 
edge upasamd : quiet, nibbdna : waning out. The value in the 
word attha had changed between the day when the first missioners 
drew up their plan and the final (?) Patna revision of versions of the 
mantra. It no longer meant the religious, the other-world airn. 
It had undergone a curiously bifurcated value. In Brahmanic 
literature it was coming to mean ' man’s business ’, affaires worldly 
profit; in Buddhist literature it was coming to mean, not only 
‘ matter ' (that probably came in earlier), but ‘ meaning ', ' connota- 
tion’. With the long growth of a great thesaurus of Sayings, the 
linguistic, the literary aspect of these had been becoming ever 
more complicated. Much, as we tend to forget, had been left to 
free exposition of a given text or uddesa, embodying the attha. 
The specific form, spoken, and eventually written : the vyahjana, 
was, of that, the complement. We even see this late compound 
inserted in one Sutta : the attha-vyahjana, where attha, separately 
survives in its older sense in another Sutta close by. In the Com- 
mentaries we are incessantly reminded that such and such is the 
‘ meaning ’ {attha) of the text. 

Now the first utterance remaining ever a mantra of the first 
importance, it could not be fit to leave in it, especially concerning 
the supreme quest, a term which had become ambiguous, and in a 
way worsened. So here the editors got busy, and the result is the 
odd feature that, with two things, both called ‘ not-X ’ we have a 
third opposed thing called not ‘ X ’, but ‘ D,E,F,G.’ 

But why those four terms ? They too are part of the history 
of Buddhism. The former pair shows a preoccupation with the new 
Indian psychology, which men were calling sdnkhya, Pah : sankha, 
sankhdnam, analysis namely of mind. The gradual growth of this 
is visible in the Upani^ds, both in those preceding, and in those 
contemporaneous with, the birth of Buddhism. 'The latter pair 
betrays the growth of the monastic vogue. Thus the former pair 
give us intellectual superiority ; the latter, religious or ‘ m^tic ’ 
attainment. All four show us what had been engrossing religious 
attention during the few centuries following the death of the first 
missioners. We shall never understand the history of early 
Buddhism, if we do not see how these two influences were the main 
currents which swept it along and down. 

A word on that other bifurcation of attha. We may recall the 
opening of the Mahabharata : ‘ This is the excellent ^astra of what 
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is duty {dharma) ; this is the best idstra of artha, and is also a idstra 
of moksa Here we have moksa as the ideal, not artha. This had 
emerged by about the 3rd century B.C. Artha had come to mean 
what it means in the Arthaidstra ascribed to Kautflya, who is said 
to have been brahman minister to Asoka's grandfather. Dr. 
Winternitz {Ind. Rel. Gesch. I, 272) translates artha here by ‘ das 
praktische Leben’, and claims that dharma, artha and kdma are 
‘ gewissermassen das Um und Auf des menschlichen Daseins, nach 
der Indischen Ethik ’ (i.e. of that date). 

Now whatever be the inclusive date of the great epic, I should 
put these brief opening Unes late, since the author of them has 
evidently before him an acquaintance with th^ work as a finished 
compilation. They may even be of the date when the epic came to 
take written form, namely, in our era. And between that time and 
the birth of Buddhism great changes in values had come over these 
three terms : dharma, artha, kdma. In the Vedas we do not find 
this trinity of institutes, nor in any Indian literature, if I err not, 
till the Mahabharata itself. In the Rig-Veda artha means just 
object, aim: Indra bethought him of that aim {artham cetati). 
Agni accomplishing his purpose {artham hi-asya tar am). In the 
earl)^ Upanisads it is used with this same meaning, and in the 
middle Upanisads it also means just object of sense {indriydnam 
artha). This last meaning it never has in Buddhism, probably just 
because it had been pre-empted for a higher purpose, and then, 
because of the literary divergence in meaning of which I have 
spoken. 

But in the Gita episode — also a work of some duration in time — 
we are presented with a history in little of the word artha. Thus 
in Book II, artha is profit, namely, ‘which there is in a well-fed 
pool ’. In Book III it is object of sense, and again aim : ‘ he has 
no object here, etc.' Then in Book XIII we are lifted to artha as 
•ideal : ‘ knowledge and vision of the artha of truth ’. Finally, at 
the end of the last chapter we come upon artha in that threefold 
institutional meaning : ‘ the persistence with which anyone eager 
for reward pursues dharma, kdma and artha, O Arjuna, that is the 
duration of rajas '. 

However used, the word is closely akin to the active will of 
man seeking the needed More. (This is true even of objects of 
sense.) And this is after all the root meaning of r, arta, a reaching 
out after. But it is only in the earliest Buddhism, that we find it 
raised persistently to the goal of man’s religious quest, to a quest that 
is infinite, is otherworldly. That religion is a quest : this had been 
repeatedly insisted upon in the early Upanisads. Ever recurs the 
refrain : ' This it is Who should be sought after. Who should be 
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desired. . . . ’ And following this, the teaching of his day, Gotama is 
shown beginning his teaching with the same injunction : ‘ Were it 
not better that you sought thoroughly after the Self ? ' And one 
who so seeks is in the Sutta-Nipata called 

draddhaviriyo paramatthapattiya : (ver. 68, cf. 2, 9) : 
one who has stirred up effort to win the attha supreme. 

From all this we get two deeply important, and, I hold, 
true conclusions ; that man in religion is a seeker, essentially and 
before all else a seeker ; that man, in this seeking, may word his 
quest not necessarily in a word which tries to convey something 
he cannot yet conceive, but as a Better which, for the time being, 
is for him a Best. And we now see how in attha we get those 
three features suitable for a folk-evangel, which we did not get 
in nirvana. Attha is essentially a standpoint of the man, not 
of one who in gaining it ceases somehow to be a man. It 
is the man who is valuing : this is my aim. It becomes meaning- 
less if, in winning it he wane out. It is he who, as the Suttas say 
is atthiko, as is the man in the forest sdr’atthiko. Secondly, the 
word is positive, not a negation. It is that which is sought for, 
is to be won. It is not something that is a NOT. Lastly it is 
not something which having won, a man judges to be so ‘ void ', 
that he cannot value. It is ever true as being that which man, 
in seeking, ever figures as the Best, the Most he can as yet 
conceive. 

In translating it I have sometimes used the word 'goal' 
{==pariyosdna) , a word derived, I read, from the gaule or pole set 
up at the terminus of a race. Now that terminus need not 
always be final ; it may be but to mark a ‘ lap ’ in the full 
stadiam of a longer competition. As such it is the runner’s neict 
objective. So attha in its admirable elasticity can mean either 
ideally the final goal, or that nearer objective in his quest which 
the man can yet conceive as the ‘ best ’. So wise indeed were the 
great Helpers of men. According to them, if we have their 
very words : ' In my father's house are many mansions : monai 
pollai, stopping places, the homes of many a schoolboy of to- 
day, which, as he knows, his family may quit even before he 
leaves school ’. And : ‘ Today shalt thou be with me in Paradise ’ 

— no one looks on ‘ paradise ’ as final. Here is no finality taught, 
no ultimate inconceivable ending. As with the wine at the Cana 
feast : ‘ the best is yet to come ’. All betters, mores, highers 
have their logically ideal point in consummation, in best, most, 
highest. Man can never rest long in a ‘ better ' with any sense of real 
uttermost achievement therein. I have tried and found it wanting. 
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A word on the obscure history of the word nibbdna, nirvana. 
When and how did this curious word find its way into India's 
religious culture ? As yet no one knows. As verb, with the con- 
fused stem vd, to blow, vf, to cover. With nir, nis, the prefix of 
diminishing, ending, ejection, the word is unknown in Vedas, 
Brahmanas, Upanisads, emerging first in the Mahabharata and in 
the Pali Pitakas. In the latter it can mean ‘ put a stop to, 
extinguish ’. Dr. Law might here have added the lines in the 
Therigatha, which an English literary scholar told me he found 
strangely moving : 

Then going to my cell I take my lamp, 

And seated on my couch I watch the flame. 

Grasping the pin, I pull the wick right down 

Into the oil ... . 

Lo ! the nibbana of the little lamp ! 

Emancipation dawns ! My heart is free ! 

As meaning a religious ideal, as in this simile, it emerges full-blown 
in the Gita or the Epic three or four times, wuth the prefix Brahma-. 
‘ he attains when the end is at hand extinction in Brahman 
{brahmanirvdnant) .... ‘ become Brahman he attains Brahma- 
ntrvdnam Or here Vv^ithout it : ‘ the jmgi wins the peace that is 
rooted in me, the last end of which is nirvdna’. 

Did the Gita, in its final recension, precede the Pali Suttas and 
Gathas in their final recension ? Here is part of the problem. In it 
we must keep this in view : in the Gita the term is clearly under- 
stood and accepted. In the Pitakas this is also the case with the 
one exception alluded to above, where it is asked ‘ What is nibbdna ?’ 
The answer, as we know, is not that nibbdna is anything of the 
nature of a goal or ultimate, but that it is a cathartic discipline in 
ejection of evil ; hence a means only to the attainment of a Better. 
This remarkable silence about a goal, and apparent curiosity as to 
‘ what ’ was nibbdna, is flanked, in the great thesaurus of the Suttas, 
by very many contexts, where nibbdna is unquestionably used to 
mean a summum bonum, as may be seen in Dr. Law’s article. And 
it is only a vivid reconstruction of the circumstances I refer to 
above, under which this body of literature came to take its final 
shape, which will discern how, in a superstructure, certain older 
stones were left in, built into that structure as being, in tradition, 
of venerable associations. One thing only is clear : the word 
nibbdna had somehow got in to stay, and the word attha, which for 
me is an old stone, gradually got dropped out. 

This too is very significant, noticed I think as yet by no one. 
The dropping out of attha is preceded by that tragic worsening in 
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values : the dropping out of ‘ the man that is, ‘ the self We 
know that, in drifting apart from the mother-teaching of Brahman- 
ism : — the immanence of God as in and of the man — early Buddhism 
first cut out Deity from the term attd, then cut out the reality of 
the attd himself, a decadent process covering centuries. In the 
Vinaya episodes, in the second context quoted above, we find this : 
‘ Thus do clansmen tell of what has come to them ; in declaring 
annd (gnosis), they refer to attha, they do not bring in attd Now 
India was, as we know, partial to punning : a feature natural in an 
oral teaching, going by sound, not sight. In this saying we have a 
palpable, though not a brilliant pun. I have had to spell out for 
scholars not Indologists, the difference between attha and attd, and 
hence perhaps can see here the pun which Oldenberg and Rhys 
Davids, in their Vinaya translation, pass over. 

With attd and then attha dropped from its quest of the ideal. 
Buddhism built over these buried stones the rococo superstructure, 
which the founders of the movement would have had pain and 
difficulty in recognizing, and of which they would certainly not 
have approved. The attha which, for one, they taught was not 
nihbdna, a vanishing Dess in a vanishing attd. It was a persistent 
living on in that More which saw the quest as a man becoming 
more in the worlds : the attho sampardyiko. ' Is there any one 
thing’, we read of a brahman asking Gotama, ‘which compasses 
and establishes both kinds of attha : that of this fife and that of life 
hereafter’? ‘There is.’ ‘What is it?’ ‘Earnestness’: lit. the 
not being slack {appamddo) . ‘ Make this become, and you will get 

both attha’ s.’ * 

And in what did this appamddo consist ? So to five as to 
become more fit for the ‘ companionship ’ (sahavyatd) of what is 
sampardyiko, namely, not by any means as yet for ‘ union with’, or 
‘ extinction in Brahman ’, but for the society of those gone before 
who were very worthy : the Brahma devas,* who have seen behind 
the veil, have learnt the things that are truly worth while, as you 
have not yet learnt them, who are waiting near to help you to that 
attha, that lap in the long way to consummation, which is all that 
they have as yet attained. 

I have come then to a conclusion very different from that to 
which the much edited Pali Suttas and Pali exegetical works have 
brought the writer of ‘Aspects of Nirvana’. This is, that the 
founder, the founders, of Buddhism, those Sakyan missioners, 
with their gospel for Everyman, did not teach the religious quest 


* AnguUara, iii, 364 (so that one can ‘ have it both ways’). 

* Digha, No. XIII. 
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with the word nirvana, did not equate it with dhamma (which for 
them had not come to mean any ‘ code of teaching ’) , had no use 
for it save as riddance of the undesirable. I have come to see, that 
to speak of ‘ what Buddhism teaches ’ is divided by centuries from 
what ‘ the Buddha taught For most of us, the two still mean the 
same. In the latter term, I see a word taken up during those 
centuries to mean what his church called him and ‘ made him say 
Him I see as Gotama of the Sakyas, a dim but tremendously real 
figure of India of the yth-bth centuries B.C., giving to his world 
a new, genuinely ‘ inspired ’ word, expanding, deepening the religion 
of his day : the teaching man how, as wayfarer in the worlds he 
might, seeking his attha, finally become That. 




THE SATIYAPUTRAS, SATAKARNIS, SATVATAS 
AND NASATYAS 

By V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar 

In a note under the caption ' Who were the Satiyaputras ? ’ in the 
Indian Culture, Calcutta/ I have tried to identify them with the 
Tamil tribe Ko^ar who fi^re in ancient classical Tamil literature. 
I have not examined therein the vahdity of identifications attempted 
by Professor Jean Przyluski, and I propose to take up the question 
in this paper.* 

Dr. Barnett threw out a suggestion that the Satiyaputras of 
A^ka’s inscriptions may be compared with the ^atakarnis, the 
Setae being described by Pliny immediately after the Andhras.* 
This observation has evoked support recently from Professor J. 
Przyluski. In his article in the original French under the caption 
‘ Hippokoura et Satakarni '*• an attempt is made to show that the 
Satiyaputras are probably ^atakarnis. In this connection the 
term Hippokoura of Ptolemy “ is rendered ‘town of the horse’, 
Gk. hippos=horse, and Indian Kura=town. Then the expression 
Satiyaputra and its hypothetical equivalent Satakarni are examined, 
and the equation putra=karni is made, meaning ‘ son Karni 
being taken to be derived from the Munda Kon, and the whole 
thing is rendered as ‘ Son of Sata ’. We are further told that 
han, and hapan, of the Munda languages mean ‘ son ’ and the Andhra 
word Satapahana was perhaps sanskritized into Satavahana. The 
forms Sadam, Sadam, Sadam in the Munda languages mean horse, and 
hence the terms Satavahana, Satakarna, Satiyaputra, all mean 
‘ son of a horse ’. It is then contended that the Andhras worshipped 
the God under the form of the horse or having celebrated the 
aivamedha sacrifices, the princes bom of the magic union between 
the premier queen and sacrificial horse came to be called ‘ Son of 
the Horse '. Next the names Vilivayakura and &valakura occurring 
in some of the Andhra coins are explained so that both Vijivaya and 
^ivala should be understood as designating their capital towns, and 


* Vol. I, Pt. Ill, pp. 493-496. 

* I am thankful to Professor K. Sundararama Aiyar, M.A., who looked into this 
paper in MS. and offered valuable suggestions. 

* C.H.I., I, p. 599. 

* J.R.A.S., 1929, pp. 273-79 translated by Mr. h. V. Ramaswami Aiyar in the 
Jour, of And. His. R.S., Vol. IV, pp. 49-53. 

‘ VII. I. 83. 
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the kings, who inscribed these names of theirs on their coins, should 
have adopted them as their own names. Though the authority 
of the Greek writers is cited in support of this usage, it cannot 
be shown to receive confirmation from Indian sources. In ancient 
India the towns were founded after the name of the king, and no 
such practice existed as that of the king taking the name of the 
capital for his title. 

Assuming that this was an ancient Indian usage. Professor 
Przyluski has put forth his theory that the 6aiva king Madhari- 
putra gave the name of Sivalakura to his capital and also took for 
himself a name similarly derived, i.e. from the name of the God 
§iva. This cannot be accepted for a moment. The theory is 
doubly inconclusive. First, according to South Indian practice 
as revealed by the Pallava and Coja inscriptions, it was the king who 
gave the God his own name, the god enshrined in the temple which 
he built. To cite a similar case, the deity enshrined in the Tanjore 
temple is named after its patron-founder, Rajaraja, the Coja king. 
Secondly, it is stretching the imagination too far to understand 
Sivala to denote the God Siva. Having thus disposed of the name 
Sivalakura Prof. Przyluski assumes that Hippokoura, Baleokoura 
and Vilivayakoura are three names of the same capital. It is said 
that phonetically the equation badava valava=beleo is possible, 
and vadava means horse, while vili may be made to correspond to 
bele. This is indeed ingenious, but unfortunately does not stand 
criticism. 

First, if Hippokoura and Baleokoura are names of the same 
capital, there is no reason why Ptolemy should mention both. It 
is argued that while the first was the Greek name, the second was 
the popular commercial name. 

Secondly, we are not able to judge why the Indian word kura 
has been added to the so-called Greek Hippo. To make the suffix 
belong to one language and the prefix to another is not always 
happy, and is itself Hable to lead us into error. 

Thirdly, what perplexes one is that the Professor himself 
quotes the Tables of Ptolemy which state that Hippokoura is the 
capital of king Baleokouros. If Baleokoura is the king’s name, it 
cannot be the name of the capital. Ptolemy says that the name 
of the capital was Hippokoura. It is thus established that Baleo- 
koura cannot be the name of the capital. 

Fourthly, as we find the names of kings together with the 
names of their parents, in the colophons in the treatises forming 
the Tamil classic Padir,rupattu, so also the early Satavahana kings 
seem to have their coins struck with their names preceded by the 
names of their parents. We have, therefore, to interpret 6ivalakura, 
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which, as we shall show in the sequel, corresponds to Sanskrit 
Sivakumara. He was the son of Madhari, as were Vilivayakura, 
the son of Gautami, Sri Pulumavi, the son of Vasisthi, and 
Siva^ri^atakarni, the son again of Vasisthi. This must be the case 
wherever two names are given together in the Andhra coins. 
Otherwise we cannot explain other similar names occurring in this 
same context such as Vasisthi Sri Pulumavi, Vasisthi Siva^ri- 
^^takarni. 

Fifthly, the term Koura is a variant of Kumara. It cannot 
be contended that the term kura is an Indian word meaning town. 
To our knowledge there is no such Indian word meaning a town. 
On the other hand Koura may be the Kanarese term Kora or 
the Malayalam Koran, both being variants of the Sanskrit Kumara. 
Hence Baleokoura of Ptolemy has been elsewhere identified 
with Balakumara mentioned in the Tamil classic $ilappadikdram. 
In the same way Sivala Koura is Siva Kumara and Vilivaya 
Koura is Vijivaya Kumara, the suffix Kumara not being used 
in the sense of a son but forming a part of the full name. 
In literature we meet frequently with names like Udayakumara, 
Nagakumara, not in the sense of the son of Udaya, or son 
of Naga, but as wholes forming the proper names of individuals. 
Similarly Sivalakoura and other names ending in Koura, which 
are the names of monarchs themselves, cannot be also their titles 
as hitherto maintained, or the name of the capital city as is now 
contended. 

This is not all. There is no corroborative evidence of the Horse 
having been worshipped by the Andhras. The argument of the 
Asvamedha sacrifice has no force, as every Ksatriya king from the 
pre-historic times down to the first few centuries of the Christian 
era has performed such a sacrifice, and that, by kings in every part 
of India, not to speak of other ancient countries. If this theory 
is universally apphed, aU the princes of ancient India must be termed 
‘ Sons of the Horse ', and there is no purpose in singhng out the 
Satakarnis for the sake of an argument. 

Proceeding to examine the term Hippokoura, it seems to stand 
for the name of a prince, and not of a capital as Ptolemy’s evidence 
would at first sight seem to imply. We see no reason also why 
this explanation should be pressed. For, it cannot be assumed 
that every statement of Ptolemy should be correct. To quote 
Mc-Crindle, the translator of the Ptolemy original : ‘ The work lost 
of course much of its old authority as soon as the discoveries of the 
modem times had brought its grave and manifold errors to fight 


^ Preface, ed. 1885. 
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Even if the argument is assumed to have any force, it will be safer 
to conclude that the town adopted the name of the prince who was 
a predecessor of Balakumara, or rather it was founded by the prince 
himself in his name. Hippo need not therefore necessarily be a 
Greek word, but a variant or a corruption of some Indian expression.^ 
Hence we can regard Hippokumara as the name of a predecessor 
of king Balakumara. 

lyct us now examine the terms 6ata or ^ata which are sought 
to be identified with the Munda words Sadam or Sadam meaning 
a horse. We regard this too as unacceptable. The term ^atakarni 
has been interpreted by a Tamil writer who flourished roughly 1800 
years ago, as nunuvakannar , a term occurring in the ^ilappadikdram. 
Sata meant to its author, Ilango-Adigal, one hundred, and not horse. 
Surely this interpretation must be accepted as he hved very near 
the Andhra country when the Satakarnis flourished as an imperial 
power. In the fight of this important testimony the meaning of 

Sata as horse falls to the ground. 

The next question is who are these Satakarnis ? Different 
interpretations have been attempted but nothing conclusive has 
yet been reached. The whole difficulty is due to the corrupt texts 
of the Puranas which furnish us a fist of the Andhra kings. Before 
we attempt an answer, one thing is clear, viz. the term Satakarnis 
does not stand for a tribe but denotes a geneological group forming 
the members of a royal fine among the Andhras. Which of such a 
fine is the enquiry we now enter upon ? 

The Satakarnis are the lineal descendants of a certain Satakarna. 
And who is this great Satakarna ? The answer is furnished by the 
Matsya Purana and the Vayu Purana. 6ri ^atakarni or Satakarni 
according to the Vayu texts is the son and successor of Krsna, the 
brother of king Sindhuka. According to the Matsya texts ^atakarni 
becomes the great grandson of the king Krsna. Both the Puranas 
agree that Sindhuka (wrongly spelt ^isuka in the Matsya) is a member 
of the Andhra tribe by the significant phrase Andhrajdtiya} This 
establishes beyond all doubt that the Satakarnis are also Andhra- 
jatiyas. Taking up this single expression ^atakarni we find it 
misspelt as Santikarni, ^antikarna, Svatikarna, Santikarpika, 
^atakarni, ^atakarna, etc. in the Puranas. The correct expression 
should be Satakarna when it first occurs as the son or great-grandson 
of Eirsna ; but when it occurs subsequently along with other names 
among his descendants the expression should be ^atakarni. This 


^ There is a Tamil word Hippar meaning a trader or a merchant. 
* Va. Ch. 99. 348 ; Matsya, 273, 2. 
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also satisfies the grammatical demand. There was a king by name 
^atakarna, possibly a contemporary of Elharavela of Kalinga, and 
some of his successors styled themselves Satakarnis after the name 
of their celebrated ancestor. This will become clear if we take the 
ancient Iksvaku line reigning from Ayodhya. Many kings of this 
line called themsdves Aiksvakus. Rama speaks of the ]&skindha 
country as ruled by the Iksvakus. Also some of the successors of 
Raghu, another celebrated king of the line, called themselves as 
Raghavas. Some kings attached significance to a great ancestor 
Kakustha, and after him they styled themselves Kakusthas. Rama 
was a Dasarathi being a son of Dasaratha. In this way we have 
also to understand ^atakarni as derived from the proper name 
^atakarna. A member of the line became prominent and it was 
^atakarna, and some of his successors took pride in calling themselves 
descendants of Satakarna, by using the title ^atakarni. We retain 
the term Satakarna, and not Sata or Santakarna, because as already 
pointed out, an almost contemporary work has given a hteral 
rendering as Nilrruvakannar,^ and niiru is certainly sata in Sanskrit. 
If it be the name of a tribe, or a mere title to be appended to the 
name, then the Purana ought to have added a name before the term 
when it first introduced that expression. For, when it names 
various successors, the Purana adds the title ^atakarni. It cannot 
give such a title to the first whose name itself is Satakarna.® Such 
names are not unfrequently met with in Indian hterature. To 
quote an instance or two. We have Kmnbhakarna, Lambakarna 
and Hastikarna. Such proper names were common then, and it 
is idle to seek explanations for them.® In the light of the foregoing 
evidence the identification of Satakarnis with Satiyaputras has 
no leg to stand on. 

In a note to the Indian Historical Quarterly* Prof. J. Przyluski 
continues his study on the identification of Satiyaputras. Here 
he endeavours to identify them with Satvants, Satvatas, and 
N^atyas. Here again as we shall soon see his conclusion is far from 
acceptable. The term Sat van referred to in the Aitareya Brah- 
mana ® is taken by Sayana to mean ‘ a charioteer ’ and in the 
Rig Veda * ‘ an enemy ’. No doubt in Book VIII. 28 of the Aitareya 


* See Silappadikaram, XXVI, 1 . 149. 

* In this connection it is interesting to note Satakarnika as the name of a town 
in the Buddhist text Mahdvagga, V, 13-12. This bears test to the fact that a dty 
was founded after this renowned king. See S.B.E., XVII. 

* In discussing the name Kau^dya I have expressed a s imil ar opinion : See 
my Mauryan Polity, 1932, p. 311. 

* Vol. IX, pp. 88-91. ® II. 25. 


• I. 62. 2. 
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Brahmana a king Satvan by name is mentioned, but what was his 
relationship to the Satvan ts or Satvatas of the Epics, we are not in 
a position to discover from the available records. It is significant 
that the Bhagavata Purana refers to Krsna of DvSraka as Satvata- 
rsabha.* This means undoubtedly that Krsna was the best of the 
kings of Satvanta or Satvata line. A critical stud^ of the passages 
in the Epics and the Puranas shows that the royal dynasty of the 
Satvants or Satvatas was flourishing in Dvaraka. It is a far cry to 
identify them with a people of the extreme south. Again the 
Bhagavata Purana mentions the Satvatas as a distinct branch and 
different from other branches, Andhakas and Vrsnis — all belonging 
to the common Yadava group.® It cannot, therefore, be maintained 
that Satvata was another name of the Vrsni race or more correctly 
the Vrsni branch of the Yadava group. 

The main contention of the learned Professor is that the terms 
Satvant, Satvata, Satiyaputra are components of a word, formed 
by a non-aryan radical sat and the aryan suffix vant, cannot stand 
in the light of more sober evidence. As has been already pointed 
out in the case of Hippokoura, either the whole name must be treated 
as non-aryan or as arj^an. Nothing is served by splitting a name 
in the manner attempted, simply for the sake of an argument. 
Sat, sat3^a and sata are unambiguously Sanskrit words, meaning 
the good, the truthful, and a hundred respectively. Granting 
for the sake of argument that sata is the non-aryan radical equivalent 
to Munda sadam, how sat and satya could be equivalent to sadam 
is beyond one’s comprehension. If it were contended that such 
forms may be allowed as radical variants to the Munda sadam, 
then our answer is that it is a flimsy foundation to build anj^ stable 
superstructure upon. For, other circmnstances which we must 
need take into account in considering this question militate against 
such a view. Bet us take, for example, the geographical data. 
The Satiyaputras were a people living in a place adjoining to the 
ancient Kerala. The ^atakarnis were kings of the Andhra countr)^ 
l5dng more towards the east coast. The home of the Satvatas was 
in the North-West comer of the Peninsula, very near modem 
Bombay. And the Nasatyas must have been originally residents of 
the plains of the Punjab. Thus the geographical location of these 
different peoples and dynasties is primarily, and perhaps definitely, 
against the identification of these absolutely different royal lines 
and tribes. In one case it is a tribe, in the other it is a royal line, 
and in the third it is a branch of the larger Yadava group. Thus 
the distinction among them is strikingly clear. 


1 X. 58-42 : XI. 27. 5. 


* I. 14. 25 ; IV. I. 29. 
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lyCt me now proceed to examine the interpretation offered 
to the Vedic term Nasatya, by which name also the Asvins 
were known. The remark that ‘ Nasatya ’ has no satisfactory 
etymology in Indo-Aryan has no foundation. According to the 
Professor ‘ To analyse it into Na and asatya, na (netaru) and satya 
or nasa+tya is impossible or fanciful*. Barring the first analysis, 
the other two offered are really fanciful. StiU more fanciful it is 
to make the words Patana and Varuna non-aryan by getting the suffix 
na isolated. It may be noted here that in the case of Varuna it is 
not na but na. The learned Professor apphes it in the case of nasatya. 
What is isolated is, it must be noted, the affix na and not the suffix 
na as in Patana. The contention that the word should have been 
originally Nasatya and extended into Nasatya later on, is to un- 
necessarily tamper with a correct Vedic text. The correct term 
is na and na only. Even the Avestan equivalent Naonhaidya 
furnished by the Professor is N^atya and not Nasatya. The 
following etymology of the Nasatya is satisfactory enough, and 
shows that it cannot be non-aryan term, as it is made out to be. 
Commenting on the term Nasatya occurring in the sutra of Panini ^ 

*1 M r?r«ii 1^ ^fiw«n 3 
•isn«ii5ig ireprr i 

Bhattoji Diksita in the Siddhdnta Kaumudi analyses it thus ; 

If 

»r «««?«»! i 

(Bombay, Nirnayasagar edition). 

We fail to see any impossibility or fancifulness in this analysis. 
Had the learned Indologist been aware of the existence of support 
of an authority so high as that of Bhattoji Diksita, he would not 
have suggested such impossible etymological analysis as mentioned 
above. 

We shall take these in order for criticism. With the first 
analysis we agree. The next question is, can Nasatya be analysed 
na (netar) satya ? We hold, not. For, the resulting compound 
word, would, according to the rule of grammar, be nrsatya, meaning 
the truthful among men, and not Nasatya. The third suggestion 
nasa-l-tya is not only fanciful but an impossible formation according 
to Sanskrit etymology. In Vedic literature the Nasatyas are the 
reputed divine physicians and cannot, by any amount of grammatical 
jugglery, be interpreted to mean a horse. If it were so, how are 


^ 6 . 3 . 75 . 
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names like ^atarupa, ^ataguna, ^atagriva, ^atajit, ^atadamstra 
to be explained ? These are names like ^atakarna, Balakumara 
and Satvata. To subject these names to etymological analysis is, to 
say the least, unconvincing, and it does not find favour with ancient 
Indian traditional interpretation. 6 ata or hundred and satya or 
truth are Sanskrit words as also Patana and Varuna. Pata and 
Varu are derived from Sanskrit roots Pat to fall and Varu to envelop 
or cover. 

We shall now discuss from another aspect, the apphcation of 
the chronological test. While the Nasatyas are the Vedic divinities 
occurring in the early Samhita portions of the Vedas, the Satvatas 
seem to be the Puranic ancestors or contemporaries of Krsna of 
Dvaraka, and so they are related to one of the numerous epic 
dynasties. The Satiyaputras are a South Indian tribe flourishing 
in the Mauryan epoch or a Httle earlier. They seem to have belonged 
to the early Dravidian stock of the Tamils. The ^atakarnis are 
members of a royal dynasty which belonged to an Andhra tribe 
and which came into predominance a considerable time after Asoka. 
They occur in history chronologically after the 6 ungas and Kanvas 
who succeeded the Mauryas. About the Satiyaputras our chief 
source of information must be found in ancient Tamil Uterature, 
and there they are mentioned as nanmoliko^ar or people speaking 
the truth, and so the Tamil equivalent of the word Satiyaputras. 
In the case of Satakarni also we have already shown how it has the 
same signification. 

In conclusion, we may say that the Tamil writers who flourished 
2,000 years ago, of whom some too, were neighbours and contem- 
poraries of the Satakarnis and Satiyaputras, have also no tradition of 
the Satiyaputras or Satakarnis having been worshippers of the 
horse, and hence also it is impossible to accept this theory of Jean 
Przyluski. It is true that we can bring philology to the aid of 
history, but philological reasoning should not outrun all canons 
of historical accuracy. All decision must ultimately rest on the 
basis of historical inquiry. 



SOME PROBLEMS OF EARLY MAURYA HISTORY 
AND CHRONOLOGY 

By H. C. Raychaudhuri 

The early history of the Maurya dynasty is a subject wloich 
has been dealt with by competent scholars since the beginning of 
the study of Indian antiquities. Nevertheless a good deal of 
confusion still exists both in regard to the early history of the first 
of the Imperial Mauryas and the date of his rise to power. In this 
short paper an attempt has been made to give, along with a short 
summary of known facts, such details about Chandragupta Maurya 
as ma^' enable the reader to appraise properly the divergent views 
in regard to the ancestry of the king, his date, his wars and 
conquests and lastly his rehgious proclivities. Want of space forbids 
a more detailed treatment of the subject and accounts for the 
exclusion of references to his administrative arrangements which 
are well know to students of Indian Antiquity. 

In 326 B.C. the people of India might well have despaired of 
the fate of their country. The imperial throne of the Ganges valley 
was occupied by a king who was ‘ detested and held cheap by his 
subjects The Indus valley was overrun by fierce adventurers 
from the land of the Yavanas in the Far West who resolved to 
incorporate it permanently into their growing empire. The great 
king of the Yavanas withdrew, it is true, to Babylon where he died 
in 323 B.C. But the surviving generals who met to partition the 
Yavana empire in 323 B.C. had no desire to relinquish the Indian 
conquests altogether. They had however to introduce certain 
changes in the administrative arrangements which left the country 
to the east of the Indus virtually in the hands of the Indian Rajas. 
But Macedonian satraps were retained in the trans-Indus provinces 
and between 321 and 317 B.C. Eudemos, an officer appointed to 
command the garrison in the western Punjab after the murder of 
the satrap in 324 B.C., put an end, by treachery, to the rule of his 
Indian colleague, probably the great Paurava prince, who had 
fought valiantly against Alexander on the Hydaspes. The Yavanas 
were, however, tom by internal dissensions and both Etidemos and 
the satrap of the North-West borderland left their Indian provinces 
to ffing themselves into a fray nearer home. The Indians in the 
meantime had at last found a leader who knew how to take 
advantage of the weakness of the foreign invaders and “ shake the 
yoke of servitude from the neck ” of his country. 
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Signs of disaffection against Macedonian rule appeared as early 
as 326 B.C. when Alexander was still in the Punjab. An Indian 
chief named Samaxus headed a revolt in the country about 
Kandahar. There was another upheaval in the Swat valley and a 
more formidable insurrection in the Tower Indus valley which was 
fomented by the Brahmanas of the locality. But all these risings 
seem to have been suppressed and the hand of the ruthless conqueror 
fell heavily on the instigators. Retribution came swiftly and, if 
tradition is to be believed, it was a Taxilian Brahmana who raised to 
power the great avenger to whose strong arms “ the earth, long 
harassed by outlanders now turned for protection and refuge ”. 

The new Indian leader was a young man who bore the name of 
Chandragupta. He is described by the classical writers as a man of 
humble origin who was prompted to aspire to regal power by an 
omen significant of an august destiny imme^ately after an 
encounter with Alexander himself. The visit to the Macedonian 
king is referred to by at least two writers, but strange to say, some 
modern scholars emend the text of one passage and propose to read 
‘Nandrum’ (Nanda) in place of Alexandrum (Alexander). Such 
conjectural emendations often mislead students who have no 
access to original sources and make the confusion regarding the 
early career of Chandragupta worse confounded. The famil}^ to 
which the young leader belonged is named Maurya by Indian 
writers and is identified by some with the tribe of Morieis mentioned 
by the Greeks. According to certain Brahmanical authors of a late 
date the name is derived from Mura, the mother or grand-mother of 
Chandragupta, who was the wife of a Nanda king. Mediaeval 
inscriptions on the other hand represent the Mauryas as Kshairiyas 
of the solar race.^ Buddhist tradition of an early date also knows 
them as Kshatriyas and mentions them as the ruling clan of the 
little republic of Pipphalivana, probably lying between Rum- 
mindei in the Nepalese Tarai and Kasia in the Gorakhpur district, 
in the days of the Buddha. The epithet Vrishala applied to 
Chandragupta in the Sanskrit play called the Mudrarakshasa does 
not invariably mean a man of ^udra extraction. It is also used of 
Kshatriyas and others who deviated from strict orthodoxy.* The 
appellation Vrishala apphed to the Maurya is on a par with the 
designation Vrdtya given to the clan of Krishna in the Mahdbhdrata 


* Ep. Ind. II, 222. 

* Manu X, 43, Sanakaistu kriyalopad iinah Kshatriyajatayah 

Vrishalatvatn gataloke Brahmanadar^atieaacha. 
Cf. IHQ, 1930, 271, ff. 
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vii, 141,15 ^ and to the Lichchhavis and Mallas in the legal code of 
Mann. That Chandragupta did deviate from strict orthodoxy is 
proved by his matrimonial alliance with the Yavanas and the 
predilection possibly shown for Jainism in his later years. 

Tradition avers that the Maurya clan was reduced to great 
straits in the fourth century B.C. and Chandragupta grew up 
among peacock-tamers, herdsmen, and hmiters. While still a lad 
he met Alexander in the Ptmjab but, having offended the king by 
his boldness of speech and orders being given to kill him, he saved 
himself by a speedy flight. Another illustrious fugitive from 
Alexander’s wrath was apparently the yotmger Paurava who had 
to flee to the ‘ Gandaridae ’, identified with the Gangaridae or the 
people of the Ganges region. He does not appear to have met 
Chandragupta. But tradition knows of another person who left 
his home in Taxila and joined the young Maurya. This was the 
famous Chanakya or Kautilya who went at first to Pataliputra but, 
being insulted by the reigning Nanda king, repaired to the Vindhyan 
forest where he met Chandragupta. He gathered for the young 
Maurya an army with the help of buried treasure.® The classical 
w'riters not mention Chanakya but allude to Chandragupta 's 
encounter with a lion and an elephant which accords well with his 
residence in the Vindhyan forest, and refer to the collection of a 
body of armed men who are characterised as robbers by modern 
historians. But the original expression used by Justin,® a Batin 
historian, to whom we owe the account of the rise of Chandragupta, 
has the sense of ‘ mercenary soldier ’ as well as that of ‘ free-booter ’. 
And the former sense is in consonance with Indian tradition recorded 
by Hemachandra and others. Having drawm together an army 
Chandragupta ‘ solicited the Indians to support his new sovereignty ' 
or, according to another interpretation ‘ instigated the Indians to 
overthrow the existing government ’. Thereafter {deinde) he went 
to war with the prefects of Alexander and fought vigorously with 
them. Having thus acquired the throne Chandragupta was in 
possession of India when Seleukos was laying the foundations of 
his future greatness. Seleukos was a general of Alexander who 
obtained as his share of his master’s empire the satrapy of Babylon 
first after the agreement of Triparadeisos (321 B.C.) and afterwards 
in 312 B.C. from which year his era is dated*. In 306 B.C. he 

^ Vratyah sam^lishta karminah prakrityaivachagarhitah 
Vnshnyandhakih katham Partha pramanambhavata kritah. 

® Pari^shtaparvaii, VIII, 253-54. 

Dhatuvadoparjitena dravinena Chaniprasuh 
chakrepattyadi samagrim Nandamuchchettiimudyatah. 

• Contractis “ Latronibus ”, * Camb Anc. Hist., VII, 161. 
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assumed the title of king*. As Chandragupta had acquired the 
throne and was in possession of India when Seleukos was on the 
threshold of his career, his accession took place certainly before 306 
B.C. and probably before 312 B.C. It may have taken place even 
before 321 B.C. Buddhist tradition of Ceylon puts the date 162 
years after the Parinirvdna of the Buddha i.e., in 382 B.C. if we 
take 544 B.C. to be the year of the Great Decease, and 324 B.C. if 
we prefer the Cantonese date 486 B.C. for the death of the Buddha *• 
The earlier date is opposed to Greek evidence and is clearly unten- 
able. The date 324 B.C. accords with the testimony of Greek writers. 
It should however be noted that the Ceylonese chronicle styled the 
Dlpavamsa has a verse * which places king Priyadariana 218 years 
after the Parinirvdna. This Priyadarsana is invariably identified 
by the chroniclers with Asoka, the ^andson of Chandragupta. But 
it is not altogether improbable that in some original gdthd it referred 
to Chandragupta who receives the epithet Priyadarsana in the 
Mudrdrdkshasa, Act VI. The Buddhist chroniclers may have con- 
founded this Priyadarsana with his more famous namesake. This 
surmise can alone reconcile the chronology current in Ceylon with 
Greek evidence by placing the enthronement of Chandragi^ta in or 
about (544—218=) i.e., 326 B.C. 

A Jaina tradition^ fixes the date of Chandragupta’s enthrone- 
ment at 313 B.C. It is however difficult to reconcile this tradition 
with the statement of the Buddhist chroniclers of Ceylon and 
Burma that the coronation of Asoka took place 24+27 (or 28) +4 
= 55 or 56 years after the accession of Chandragupta. The Purdnas 
agree with the Buddhist chronicles in assigning a period of 24 years 
to Chandragupta. They give a smaller figure, 25, instead of 28 
of the Buddhist chroniclers of Ceylon and 27 of the chroniclers 
of Biurma, for the reign of Bindusara and ignore the interval be- 
tween the accession and the coronation of A^ka . But , as pointed out 
by Smith *, though they assign 137 years to the Maurya dynasty, the 
total of the lengths of reigns, according to the Vdyu Purdna, is how- 
ever only 133. The difference of four years may be accounted for by 
the period of interregnum before the formal coronation of A^ka. 
That emperor mentions certain Yavana kings as alive in the thir- 
teenth Rock Edict which must have been written certainly after 
the twelfth year from his coronation when he caused rescripts of 
morality to be written apparently for the first time *. Among the 

^ Camb Hist. Ind., I, 433. * Smith, EHI*, 49. 

® 6, 1 dve satani chavassani attharasa vassanicha 

Sambuddhe parinibbute abhisitto Piyadassana. 

« Merutufiga, lA., ii, 362, XWII, 1914, p. 118 ff. 

® EHH, 207. 


• Pillar Edict VI. 
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Yavana kings there is no reference to Diodotos I of Bactria who 
rose to power in the middle of the third century B.C. At least one 
of the kings named by A^ka viz., Magas of Cyrene died according 
to the best authorities in 258 B.C. Beloch, it is true, places his 
reign in the period c. 300 to c. 250 B.C. But he gives only round 
numbers. There is no evidence to show that he died later than 258 
B.C. On the other hand his successor Demetrios the Fair occupied 
the throne and, according to tradition recorded by classical writers 
met with his doom in that year. If 258 B.C. is the latest date 
possible for the thirteenth Rock Edict the coronation of Asoka must 
have taken place certainly not later than 269 B.C. The accession of 
Chandragupta must have taken place according to Buddhist evidence 
not later than 269+55=324 B.C. and according to the Puranic 
statements, not later than 269+25+24=318 B.C. or, including the 
period of interregnum before Ak>ka, not later than 322 B.C. 

The Jaina date 313 B.C. is, however, said to find support 
in the statement of Justin, a Eatin historian, who, referring to 
Chandragupta’s preparations for the war with the prefects of Alex- 
ander and a miraculous incident in connection with the war, adds 
that “ having thus won the throne Chandragupta was reigning over 
India ” implying that the acquisition of the throne followed the 
war with the prefects and as Eudemos, a Yavana commander, is 
known to have retained some power in the valleys of the Indus 
and the Hydaspes till about 317 B.C. the enthronement of Chandra- 
gupta, according to a recent writer, must have taken place after that 
date. But the words “ having thus acquired the throne ” are not to 
be construed merely with the preceding sentence describing certain 
incidents in connection with the war with the prefects. They 
refer also to the events that preceded the clash of arms wdth the 
Macedonian commanders and in fact sum up the whole passage 
relating to the rise of Chandragupta. In the detailed account of the 
events given by Justin we are expressly told that Chandragupta was 
stimulated to aspire to royalty by an incident that happened 
immediately after his flight from the camp of Alexander, in 326 
B.C., and the use of the term deinde (‘thereafter' ‘sometime 
after ') suggests that acquiescence of Indians in a change of govern- 
ment and the establishment of a new sovereignty is quite distinct 
from the war with the Macedonian prefects. There was an interval 
between the two events and the Macedonian war came sometime 
after the change of government among Indians. In the Mudrd- 
rakshasa, too, the destruction of some of the Mlechchha chieftains 

* Camb Anc. Hist., VII, 713. Cf. a recent note contributed by my pupil 
S, Ray in IHQ, 1935, 217 f. 
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and troops follow the dynastic revolution. But even if we accept 
the interpretation that the enthronement followed the war with the 
prefects there is no reason to postpone it till the departure of 
Eudemos in c. 317 B.C. The presence of this commander in the 
Punjab was not found incompatible with the virtual independence 
of the Indian Rajas, Ambhi and the Paurava, and, without striking 
a blow for the maintenance of the Macedonian hegemony he 
(Eudemos) retired of his own accord to fling himself into a fray in 
Western Asia. More important is the fact that the Indian Rajas 
named above were still ruling in the Western and Central Punjab 
as Macedonian vassals at the time of the Triparadeisos agreement 
in 321 B.C. But it is significant that the Macedonian satrap of 
Sind had already been transferred to the north-west borderland 
beyond the Indus and no new satrap was appointed in his place. 
The successors of Alexander in 321 B.C. confessed their inability to 
remove the Indian Rajas without royal troops under the command 
of some distinguished general. The abandonment of Sind, the 
complaint about the inadequacy of troops and the wholesome 
respect for the power of the Indian Rajas must have been due to 
now developments in politics. Greek military power to the east of 
the Indus was virtually extinguished as early as 321 B.C. The 
result could not have been due to Ambhi or the Paurava. Had 
they been instrumental in emancipating their country from foreign 
thraldom, they and not Chandragupta and his followers, would 
have been mentioned by the classical writers as the great liberators. 
Moreover, if the destruction or expulsion of Greek commanders had 
already been effected by them, then whence did come the prefects 
against whom Chandragupta went to war and fought so vigorously 
as narrated by Justin ? From the account of Justin it is clear that 
Macedonian prefects were not a negligible factor when Chandragupta 
went to war with them. But we know that the Greeks had aban- 
doned Sind and virtually retired beyond the Indus by 321 B.C. At 
that date the central authorities of the Macedonian empire confessed 
their inability to remove even the vassal princes. They testified 
to the absence or inadequacy of royal troops on the spot and felt that 
the situation required the presence of some distinguished general. 
Such a situation could have arisen only after the destruction 
of most of the Greek commanders on the spot by Chandragupta 
and is unthinkable when the prefects against whom the great 
Maurya fought were still on Indian soil. It is true that Chandra- 
gupta is not mentioned in connection with the partition agreements 
of Babylon and Triparadeisos. But we have a similar reticence in 
regard to Eudemos. The presence of this Yavana officer and his 
Indian colleagues in the western and central parts of the Punjab 
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Up to about B,C. 317 does not preclude the possibility of the 
assumption of sovereignty by Chandragupta in the Bower Indus 
valley or the plains of the Eastern Punjab and the Ganges some- 
time before 321 B.C. 

Greek writers do not throw much light on the dynastic revolu- 
tion in the Indian interior. Tradition avers that in overthrowing 
the iniquitous rule of the last Nanda Chandragupta was ^eatly 
helped by the Brahmana Chanakya who became his chief minister. 
A direct attack on the heart of the Nanda empire is said to have 
failed. Next time the young Maurya is said to have commenced 
from the frontiers and met with success. The Nanda troops led 
by general Bhadrasala were defeated with great slaughter and 
Chandragupta seized the sovereignty of Pataliputra. 

Chandragupta is also known to have conquered Malwa and 
KathiawM. The Jaina date 313 B.C., if it is based on correct 
tradition, may refer to his acquisition of Avanti in Malwa, as the 
chronological datum is found in a verse where Chandragupta’s 
name occurs in a list of successors of Palaka, king of Avanti. ‘ 
Chandragupta’s rule extended as far as Surashtra which was 
governed by a Vaisya official {rdshfHya) named Pushyagupta. 
!ffigh office was as yet not the monopoly of an}" particular caste 
and men of all castes co-operated to make the imperial administra- 
tion popular and efficient. Tamil tradition refers to the advance 
of ‘ Maurya upstarts ’ as far south as the Tinnevelly District. But 
the achievement is attributed by certain scholars to the Konkani 
Mauryas of a much later date. Even if the earlier Mauryas had 
really pushed on to Tinnevelly they must have relinquished 
their conquests within a short time, because the Maur3"a frontier in 
the days of Asoka, grandson of Chandragupta, did not extend beyond 
North Mysore, and the Pandya country which included the Tin- 
nevelly District is referred to in the records of that emperor as a 
frontier kingdom. 

Towards the close of his reign the Maurya empire received a 
further extension in the North-West. Seleukos, the general of 
Alexander, who had made himself master of Babylon, gradually 
extended his empire from the Aegean Sea to the Indus and even 
tried to regain the provinces to the east of that river. He failed 
and had to conclude a treaty with Chandragupta by which he 
surrendered the satrapies of Paropanisadai (Kabul), Aria (Herat), 
Arachosia (Kandahar), and Gedrosia (Baluchistan) in return for 
500 elephants. The treaty was cemented by a matrimonial 
alUance and a Greek envoy was received at the court of Pataliputra. 


^ Cf. IHQ, 1929, 402. 
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Thus was ushered in a policy of philhellenism which bore fruit in 
the succeeding reigns. In the days of Bindusara and A^ka there 
was not only an exchange of embassies with the Hellenistic powers 
of the West but the services of Greek philosophers and administra- 
tors were eagerly sought by the imperial government at Patali- 
putra. 

If Jaina tradition is to be believed Chandragupta was a 
follower of the religion of Mahavira. He is said to have abdicated 
his throne and passed his last days at Sravana Belgola in Mysore. 
Greek evidence however suggests that the first Maurya did not 
give up the performance of sacrificial rites and was far from follow- 
ing the Jaina creed of Ahimsd or non-injury to animals. He took 
delight in hunting, a practice that was continued by his son and is 
also alluded to by his grandson Asoka in the eighth Rock edict. 
It is however possible that in his later years the emperor, though 
officially a BrMimanical Hindu, paid some reverence to the 
Tlrthankaras as the imperial patrons of Vasubandhu and Hiuen 
Tsang did to the Buddha. 



MISCELLANEA 

A CURIOUS CULT IN NORTH BENGAL 

About two miles from Chatmohar, a station on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway (Ishurdi-Seraj gunge line), and near a meeting 
point of two roads there stands a big banyan tree on a plot of land 
adjacent to the District Board road. This tree has been always 
used as a convenient landmark by pedestrians, drivers of bullock 
and buffalo carts, people going to and returning from hat, and other 
travelling public on account of the curious appellation it bears. 
It is called by the strange name of Tendchord Vatagdcha, i.e. the 
banyan tree which steals or appropriates rags. Innxunerable little 
pieces of rag hang from the lower branches of the tree. I have also 
seen pieces of white and red strings twisted round some twigs. 

This tree stands in a Moslem locality. The men whom 
I questioned about this curious practice of hanging rags round the 
banyun tree belonged to the locality and were Moslem peasants, 
and it should be added that I met them casually while they were 
returning home after the day’s work in the field. Asked why rags 
were hung on the tree, some of the men replied that the rags were 
tied in manat} Asked whether any offerings were made when a 
votary obtained the asked for relief they replied that they had 
never seen any offerings being actually made ; offerings were merely 
promised, perhaps, suggested a wag. Some men, however, declared 
emphatically that this was wholly a woman’s affair and remarked 
that malefolk having much to do had no time to devote to the 
study of a feminine business. 

In short, the people I questioned were not informative or were 
ignorant of the meaning of a practice which seems to be widely 
prevalent as is attested by the unfailing supply of rag decorations 
to the big tree. I could not obtain any information as to why 
such a curious name as ‘ a thief of rags ' was given to it. I could not 
get out of them any story or legend which traced this practice of 
hanging rags to some holy man or any other legend connected with 
it. The people seemed to be quite indifferent about it and yet 
the practice, probably very old, still continued in vigour as was 
apparent. Evidently, it derived its vitality from some secret source, 
probably some feminine belief or custom as was suggested, but 
this I failed to find out. 


^ Manat. The meaning of the term is explained later on. 
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This ignorance of the local people about a custom followed 
by them need not cause any surprise. I had personally seen this 
particular tree a lot of times and heard reference being made to it 
constantly as a landmark by all sorts of people. It was always 
spoken of as ‘ Tenachora Vatgacha ’ and to us it conveyed no more 
than a recognition of a particular landmark on the way to the railway 
station. This strangely named tree never aroused our curiosity 
and until I began to take an interest in anthropological studies 
and came across instances of rag offering no suspicion ever arose 
in my mind that behind this curious practice there might be a long, 
long history dating, in fact, from time immemorial. The practice 
is not only prevalent among different races and in different lands 
but it is also highly significant in its bearing on the evolution and 
survival of certain primitive beliefs and customs. 

It may be stated in the first instance that the custom of hanging 
rags on trees is almost universal as we shall just see. It is found in 
Bengal but we have to regret that little attention has been paid in 
Bengal to the collection of data. The practice prevails in Bihar and 
in the Punjab, in Berar, Bombay, and the Central Provinces, among 
the Pre-Dravidian tribes living in the hilly tracts in the United Pro- 
vinces and in many parts of South India. Instances of its existence 
have been noted in Persia, among the Polynesian people, in Africa, 
and among different races and countries of Europe such as in 
Russia, Italy, Greece, Ireland, etc.* 

In so far as India is concerned the available data would appear 
to show that the custom is more noticeable among the primitive 
peoples. Although tree-worship in various forms seems to be 
universal among the Hindus of all classes, instances of offering 
of rags from the idea of worship to sacred trees is scarcely to be 
found among them. The only custom so far known among them 
somewhat resembling rag-offering is the practice of offering flags 
or streamers to shrines and particular trees considered sacred. The 
practice of fastening a red flag to a long bamboo post and sticking 
this post by the side of the sacred pipal shading shrines to 
godhngs is quite common in upcountry. Cotton and metalhc 
flags are often stispended from or put up on the top of shrines. . It 
is difficult to suppose that this practice of orthodox and caste Hindus 
is an outgrowth of the custom of rag-offering as it is found among 
the Pre-Dravidian tribes or that it was at the root of the former. 
Unless fresh data are forthcoming which would reverse the position 


‘ E. B. Tylor — Primitive culture, 2 vols. Sir J. George Frazer — Golden 
Bough. J. Fergusson — ^Tree and Serpent worship, etc. 
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we have to accept that the two customs are quite independent 
of each other. 

A good deal of light has been thrown on the curious custom 
of hanging rags on trees by the researches of eminent scholars. 
From the mass of evidence collected from different parts of the world it 
is possible to distinguish between two distinct motives which are gener- 
ally supposed to have given rise to and spread the custom. These two 
motives are described as (i) worship of tree, and (2) transference 
of disease and evil. Tree-worship, as is known, is widely prevalent 
in this country. It is necessary, however, for this very reason 
to carefully distinguish tree-worship as it exists among the primitive 
people from the same as it prevails among the orthodox Hindus 
m India. Tree-worship would appear to occupy a recognised place 
in the orthodox Hindu religion, that is, in the code of beliefs and 
practices resting on the authority of the ^astras. It is outside 
the scope of the present essay to attempt any study of this form 
of tree-worship. Similarly, it is outside the scope of the present 
essay to enter into a discussion of tree-worship as a phase of animism 
as well as of totemistic worship of the tree. So as we trun to in- 
stances of tree-worship as it exists among the primitive people with 
special reference to rag-offering it appears that the motive of the rite 
is the propitiation of the indwelling or temporarily associated deity 
or spirit of tree either in order to obtain some positive benefit or to 
get out of some apprehended difficulty or danger. ‘ The act of 
propitiation implies the offering of some gifts, or to be more pre- 
cise, offering of some sacrifice pleasing and acceptable to the god. 
How the tree-god came to be reduced to the desperate strait of 
being compelled to be satisfied with an offering of dirty rags it is 
difficult to guess. 

This leads to the consideration of the other principle supposed 
to lie behind the custom of offering rags to trees, namely, transference 
of disease or evil. That it is possible for us to get rid of an evil which 
has fallen to our lot, or any ^sease, or even the burden of any guilt 
committed by ourselves by transferring the same to some other 
person or object is held to be firmly believed by the primitive mind. 
The belief, it is explained by Frazer, ‘ arises from an obvious confusion 
between the physical and the mental. Because it is possible to shift 
a load of wood or stones, etc. from our own back to the back of another, 
the savage fancies that it is possible to shift the burden of his pains 
and sorrows to another who suffers in his stead ’. This faith in 
the principle of vicarious suffering has led to a number of highly 
interesting developments noticeable not only among the primitive 


^ Primitive Culture, vol. 2. 
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but also among the civilized races ; to these, however, we need not 
refer at present. From a study of the practices of different races for 
such transference it is seen that the object utilized for this purpose 
may be a person, an animal, an inanimate object, or a tree. From 
the data available for comparison it appears that the procedure 
adopted with regard to tree is generally to tie a thread worn by 
a suffering person to the branch of a specially selected tree and 
thereby to pass on to it his own ailment. This is an interesting 
illustration of contagious magic. Underlying the procedure is the 
belief that a piece of thread or cloth once worn by a person comes 
to imbibe, in some measure, his essential qualities and retains the 
same even when it is removed. Similarly, parts of our person such 
as hair, nails, etc. retain sympathetic connection with us even when 
they are cut off and cast away. The thread, in the present instance 
serves as a medium for transference. There are also other devices. 

We may now cite some instances illustrating the principles 
stated above. To take up first the principle of worship. The 
practice of hanging rags on trees prevails among the Korwas and 
several other Pre-Dravidian tribes in the hilly tracts of Mirzapur. 
The Baiga or the village priest hangs rags on the tree which shades 
the village shrine as a spell to bring good luck and health. Similarly 
the Pataris of Mirzapur often tie a cotton thread round the trunk 
of a pipal tree and hang rags from its branches when fever or some 
other form of malady prevails. The Kharwars of the same region tie 
threads round a mahua tree, often, one specially selected for the 
purpose, at marriages in order to ensure good luck and happiness. 
In the Punjab the trees on which rags are hung are stated to be known 
as Lingri Pir or the Rag-saint. In Berar the same custom prevails 
and the idea behind hanging a rag on the selected tree is stated to be 
a desire of getting an exchange of good clothes for the rags presented.^ 
At a village called Kumarbhog in Vikrampur (Dacca) there stand 
a sacred banyan and a sacred pipal growing together. This pair 
of sacred trees are said to be the recipients of a curious offering 
which consists in nara (straw). I am informed that a sheaf of 
straw is thrown at the pair and sometimes tied to the branches 
by the passers-by. This is done, it is stated, in obedience to the 
orders of a holy man with whom the trees are somehow associated. 
This holy man called Monai Faqir was a local celebrity and by working 
a number of miracles had gained the esteem and reverence of both 
Hindus and Moslems. Why he had wanted bundles of straw to 
be offered to the sacred banyan and pipal of Hindus is not known 


^ W. Crooke — Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India. 
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or remembered. The idea behind the custom which still prevails 
is said to be that by offering a sheaf of straw to the trees a man 
is enabled to obtain immunity from certain evils. This sheaf of 
straw might be considered, under these circumstances, to be a votive 
offering. The offering is made, it is stated, both by Hindus and 
Moslems.’ In Madura pieces of rag and cloth are tied to the branches 
of a Mimosa tree in order to propitiate a malignant spirit who resides 
in the tree. The practice of hanging rags on the sacred Bo-tree 
at Bodh-Gaya is well known. 

These practices appear to be inspired by the idea of worship. 
The underlying motive in these cases seems to be a desire to propi- 
tiate the indwelling or temporarily associated spirit or deity of the 
tree with the object of obtaining some specific relief or benefit, e.g. 
good luck, health, new clothes, immunity from evils, etc. 

To come now to the next group of instances illustrating the 
other principle, namely transference of disease or evil. While 
discussing the custom of hanging rags on trees as prevailing among 
the jungle tribes of the Vindhyan region Mr. W. Crooke writes that 
many of these rag shrines are situated on jungle pathways and are 
intended as a means of transferring disease to some passer-by. 

‘ In the Greek Island of Karpathos ’, writes Frazer, ' the priest ties 
a red thread round the neck of a sick person. Next morning the 
friends of the patient remove the thread, go out to hill-side, where 
they tie the thread to the tree ’. ‘ Among the Itahans,’ he goes on, 

‘ the sufferer ties a thread round his left wrist at night, and hangs 
the thread on a tree next morning. The fever is thus believed to 
be tied up to the tree and the patient to be rid of it ’. Again, ‘ In 
Sonnenberg, if you would rid of gout you should go to a yoimg fir 
tree and tie a knot to one of its twigs In South America, it is 
stated, the Indians hang to selected trees, pieces of cloth and thread 
along with other things ‘ pulled from Ms poncho by the poor 
wayfarer who has notMng better to give.’ The Dyaks are said to 
fasten rags of their cloths on trees at crossroads fearing for their 
health if they neglect the custom. Among West African Negro 
tribe, rags are hung on trees by passers-by from the same idea.* Sir 
George Grierson mentions a rather curious instance of the custom 
of rag offering to a local or village godling described as Chirkutwa 
Pir or Dihwar, that is Rag-saint, prevaihng in North Bihar. His 
account, it is to be regretted, suffers from incompleteness and fails 


• My informant is an educated gentleman who belongs to the place. 

• Golden Bough — Abridged edition. Chapter LV. 

• Tylor — Primitive Culture, vol. II. 
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to mention many essential details which might have supplied the 
clue to a full understanding of the custom.^ 

We may now return to the rag-stealing banyan. Let us 
state in full the pecuhar circumstances about it. In the first instance, 
it may be noted that some of my informants (Moslems) told me 
that rags were offered in manat. Secondly, the tree selected is a 
banyan tree well known to be sacred to Hindus. Thirdly, it may 
be noted that the tree stands in a Moslem locaUty and the votaries 
are generally Moslems. Fourthly, no other offerings except rags 
are Imown to be made. 

These facts may now be considered in the light of the fore- 
going remarks. 

I was told by some of my informants that rags were hung on the 
tree in manat. Now manat means an offering which is promised 
to a god in order to be cured of some malady, generally chronic or 
fatal, to get out of some apprehended difficulty or danger and also 
to obtain the fulfilment of some particular desire (an offspring, success 
in some undertaking, etc.) Manat is thus closely connected, it appears, 
with the idea of sacrifice. It is, in short, a promise or lure of sacri- 
fice held out to the god to induce him to grant some specific relief. 
If we take this view of manat, taking our stand on the information 
supplied by the local people, the hanging of rags on this banyan 
tree would appear to be an instance of tree- worship. The fact 
that the tree selected in this case is a banyan tree held sacred and 
worshipped by the Hindus would also lend support in favour of 
this hypothesis. 

But it has already been mentioned that the locality in which 
the tree stands is a Moslem locahty. Tree-worship is not, of course, 
unknown to the Moslem community. We may refer to the Vikram- 
pur instance. But it may be stated on the strength of evidence 
available on the subject that not infrequently, where the idea of 
worship is important in coimection with a tree, offerings in the shape 
of food, drink, etc. are made. These offerings are intended either 
for the tree-god or the god to whom it serves as a shrine or an altar 
or the spirits of the dead who takes up temporary residence in it. 
Considering that no offerings are known to be made in this case 
to the tree one might be inclined to discount the idea of worship. 
The fact that the tree stands in an almost entirely Moslem locality 
and receives ra^ from Moslems is significant. It would be more 
likely that an illiterate body of Moslems living on conditions not 
far removed from primitive conditions should be more prone to a 

^ Sir G. Grierson — Bihar Peasant Life Chapter XIV ; J.A.S.B., N.S., vol. XXX, 
1934. No. I. 
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common superstition which is found to be prevailing amongst 
difEerent communities all over the world, living under similar 
conditions than to any magico-religious conception underl3dng 
a particular custom which happens to be the special property of an 
antagonistic community, viz. the Hindu. If such a view be taken 
then one might, perhaps, explain the hanging of rags on the banyan 
tree as an instance of rag-offering for transference of evil or malady 
from the actual sufferer to the tree or passers-by. 

I have used the word ‘ perhaps ' deliberately, because the 
selection of the banyan tree which is well known to be sacred to Hindus 
makes it impossible to dismiss altogether the suspicion that the 
idea of worship or propitiation may be associated here with the 
idea of transference of disease, etc. The use of the word manat 
is also suggestive, for, granting that the idea has been borrowed 
from Hindus and is used without discrimination, it is hardly possible 
for any community to borrow from its neighbour a word without 
borrowing a part at least of its meaning or what it stands for. 

As I have already said the people did not tell me of the existence 
of any local legend connected with the custom which would explain 
its origin. In the absence of facts, it is equally impossible to say 
whether the custom is due simply to imitation or is the survival of a 
local practice in an area the population of which has completely 
changed its character. 

Nanimadhab Chaudhury. 


ETHICS OF THE JATAKAS 

The Jdtakas, as is well-known, are a rich storehouse of information 
regarding Ancient Indian I^ife and Thought. It is generally accepted 
that, they represent the period just preceding the Buddha.' My 
aim, in this paper, is to give a ghmpse of the ethical teachings 
embodied in these stories. 

Of course there is nothing strikingly original in these stories 
so far as these ethics are concerned. The same rules, principles, 
admonitions and wise sayings which run throughout Indian Literature 
are also to be found here. Only that they give very apt and charming 
instances, in their own, of course original way, which taken as they 


' 1 have discussed this point in detail in my forthcoming book, ‘ Ancient India 
in the Jatakas’. 
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are from the ordinary local surroundings, lively characters and 
actions, greatly impress on the minds of the common people. We are 
not going into details here. We shall briefly take notice of some of 
the fcautiful and bold reflections on life and its activities which must 
have gone a long way to ennoble the everyday thoughts and actions 
of the people at large, before whom these were constantly placed, 
and over and over again. 

The five kurudhammas appear frequently, as do the dasa- 
rdjadhammas : Slay not the hving, take not what is not given, 
walk not evilly in lust, speak no Hes and drink no strong drink.* 
Four virtues are constantly preached : Truth, Wisdom, Self- 
control and Piety.* And four vices are similarly mentioned as to be 
shunned : hatred, malice, covetiousness and lust.® There are four 
things which, if circumstances arise, prove injurious ; never lend cow, 
ox or car to your neighbour, nor trust your wife to the house of 
your neighbour or friend ; the car they break through want of skill, 
the ox by over-driving kill, the cow is over-milked ere long, the wife 
in kinsman’s house goes wrong.* A wise man should not dwell near 
his foe. And who is his worst foe ? A fool. A foohsh chief, wise 
in his own conceit, comes ever, hke the monkey, to defeat. A strong 
fool is not good to guard the herd. Wisdom is required ®; keeping to 
one’s own ground is helpful.® It is always good to guard against 
the coming danger.^ Weeping over the dead and gone is con- 
stantly and repeatedly denounced : ‘ it is useless to weep over the 
dead’. All creatures taking a mortal form tread the same path. 
That which has the quality of dissolution must dissolve. A man 
may be standing, sitting still, moving or resting, but in the twinkhng 
of an eye, in a moment, death is nigh. Our tears would not prevail 
against the grave. Nor mystic charm, nor magic roots, nor herbs, 
nor money spent, can bring the dead to life again. Weep for the 
hving, rather than for the dead : cherish all that are alive.® 
Happiness and misery ever on each other’s footsteps press.® 
The fruit of hope is sweet. Feehngs of joy and woe, there 
are many. But thought alone does not avail. Toil on, my 
brother ; let not thy courage tire.*® The fool may watch for lucky 


* e.g. Jdtaka, II, pp. 372-3. * e.g. /., II, p. 206-Gathas, 146-7. 

» e.g. /., IV. p. ii-G. 15-9. * V, pp. 432 - 3 -G- 293 - 4 - 

® 7., Ill, pp. 367-8, 61-7. ® 7.. II, p. 60-G. 36. 

7., Ill, pp. 35ff.-G. 44 ; 210-G. 104 ; 399-G. 127. 

® 7., Ill, pp. 57-G. 65-8 ; 95-G. 109-12 ; r57-G. 10-13 ; 214-G. 113-17 ; 390-G, 
109-13 ; IV, p. 86-G. 147-8. 

» 7., Ill, p. 464-G. 61. 

*® 7., I, pp. 267-G. 50 ; 450-G. 120 ; III, p. 251-G. 26-8 ; IV, pp. 269-70, 134-9; 
VI. p. 43-G. 134-9. 
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day«, yet luck shall always miss ; it is luck itself in luck’s own star. 
What can mere stars achieve ?* To succeed in worldly affairs, one 
must be ever ready, as the monkey says to the crocodile. He that 
to great occasion fails to rise lies prostrate in sorrow beneath 
foeman’s feet.* Endure troubles bravely. But for love of 
lusts, for holies of gain, for miseries great and small, do not undo 
your saintly past.® You must say : ‘ Eet my hearer scatter chaff, 
or let him take offence or not. Righteousness, when I am speaking, 
sin on me can leave no spot. I will speak the truth, and the only 
truth, no matter what consequences Man’s duty in the world is 
to strive his utmost while he can : failure or success, he should not 
care for.® ‘ Over the past I do not moan ’, says Prince Temiya, 
‘ nor for the future weep ; I meet the present as it comes and so 
my colour deep ’.* Content of mind and happiness with little care 
of heart ; a standard easily attained, that life’s the better part.* 
The beauty that from purest hearts doth shine is marred by lust, 
born of this mortal frame.® Too much familiarity indeed breeds 
contempt {aticiranivdsena piyo bhavati appiyo).* 'There are grave 
dangers in paying honour to the unworthy, as we see the wise 
Brahmana pulled down by a ram, for honouring.*® Change is this 
world’s law ; sorrow should not cause pain : even joy itself soon 
turns to woe.** All quarrelling should be eschewed.** Strength of 
mind (manabalam) is much more helpful than that of body.** Know- 
ledge of every kind be apt to learn ; any time it will help you.** 
But do not follow blindly (parapatti) : a ripe bel fruit fell on a palm 
leaf, and a hare thought that the earth was collapsing, and scampered 
off. Seeing him flee, aU the animals joined in the head-long flight, 
tin a lion enquired the reason and scolded them for idle gossip and 
foolish fear.*® Wisdom is more than you have seen or heard.*® 
Were not wisdom {buddhi) and good conduct {vinaya) trained in some 
men’s lives to grow, many would go wandering idly like the blinded 
buffalo.** A virtuous man {sUavanto) is he who refrains from thievish 
act, speaks the truth, and reaching dizzy heights of fame, still keeps 
his head, pursues honest wealth, eschews riches gained by fraud 
(nikatyd), shuns gross excess in pleasure, never swerves from his 
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/., I, p. 258-G. 48. * J., Ill, pp. 133-4-G. 161-4 : 366-G. 62, 

/., Ill, pp. 465-6-G. 62-3. * J., Ill, p. 368-G. 80-2 ; 499. 

J., VI, pp. 35-6-G. 121-9. ® J., VI, p. 25-G. 89. 

J., Ill, p. 313-G. 134-5. » J.. Ill, p. 500-G. 47. 

J.. II, p. 28 ; IV, p. 217 ; V, p. 233. 

/., Ill, pp. 82-3 : 231-2 : also II, p. 449-G. 147. 

Ill, pp. 153 - 4 -G- 1 - 5 - ** J: ni. p. 177-G. 43 - *® J.. HI, p. 175. 

J„ III, p. 218-G. 122. *® J., Ill, pp. 75£f. : V, p. 414. 
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purpose (cittam ahdliddam), and preserves his unchanging faith 
{saddhd aviragini) and fulfils indeed all that he saj^.* Power that is 
attained by a man of violence is short-lived : when his power is gone 
from him, he is like a ship that is wrecked at sea (bhinnaplavo).* 
Sacrifice and such other things won't give you release. Take thought 
of fife hereafter when you seek release : for this release is strict 
bondage, it is a fool’s release.* Whoever for his pleasure would kill 
harmless creatures, would only pine away themselves : on the other 
hand who never do any harm are happy, vigorous and charming.* 
Not hate, but love alone makes hate to cease : this is the everlasting 
law of peace.* 

The above are only a few drops from the great storehouse of 
ethical teachings of the Jdtakas. We have only tried to reproduce 
some of the selected passages in order to represent the general tone 
of the ethics of the stories, the general attitude of mind which they 
reflect. This tone, as we have felt it, is decidedly bold and practical : 
it rings amidst the daily life of the people and it is meant for the 
people ; the attitude of mind, as we grasp it, is not at all pessimistic : 
it takes for granted the transitoriness of the world and recognizes 
its ills, but it, nevertheless, sticks to this earth, strives to find a way 
out of the miseries and preaches the ennobling — may be rather 
incomprehensible — ^ideals of satya and ahimsd, to attain the ever- 
lasting bhss, to reach nirvana. And the people tried, to the best of 
their ability, to follow these ideals, to put them into practice.* 

Ratilal N. Mehta 


A NOTE ON YAVANA 

A short note on the term, Yavana, has appeared on page 716 
of the Indian Culture, contributed by Miss Bhramar Ghosh, who 
questions the validity of the identification of Yavanas with Greeks, 
assumed by Dr. O. Stein. As the writer says, it will certainly be 
interesting to determine the exact original significance of this term 
if indeed such a thing is possible. 


» J.. Ill, pp. 87-^. 101-4. * in, p. 158-G. 14. 

» J.. I, p. 169-G. (?). * J., Ill, p. 523-G. 77-8. 

® /., Ill, pp. 212-G. no; 488-G. 14: ‘ ruihi verena verani samtnarUidha kudi^ 
canam, averena sammanti, esa dhammo sanantano 

® And A^ka's dhamma, preserved through all these dreary centuries, is nothing 
else than pure ethical code : see Rock-Edicts, II and VII ; Bhandarker, Aioka, pp. loiff. 
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An attempt in this direction was long ago made by Prof. 
Horrwitz in his Indian Theatre. Yavena gacchaUli Yavanah is the 
derivation he suggests and from that point of view he understands 
the term as referring to those who used a quick mode of conveyance 
— ^the Persians who came on horsebacks and then the Grecians, and 
latterly the Romans and the Arabs, who came in sailing ships. 
He therefore holds that the term Yavana need not necessarily refer 
to the Grecians who never called themselves lonians with which 
alone can the term Yavana be equated ; and hence concludes that 
because there is the term Yavanikd in Sanskrit Dramas, Indian 
dramaturgy need not be assumed to be post-Grecian in origin. 

This interpretation of the term gains additional strength from 
the fact that the term Jonon, (also Jonaka) is still in current use on 
the West Coast. There it refers to the Mohamedans and in its 
Tamilised form, the term Conaka is used on the East Coast to refer 
to those who are considered to be descended from the Arabs and, 
according to another tradition, to those who are compulsory converts 
to Mohamedanism. Mr. Francis in his District Gazetteer of South 
Arcot records that this term was also applied to sea-fishermen and 
boatmen. A variant of this term, Dzonangi is stated to have been 
current in Telugu also, as could be .seen from Dr.McLean’s The 
Madras Manual of Administration. The author of this volume, as 
well as Wilson in his Glossary of Indian Terms, traces this word 
Conaka to Sennar-Arabia. This is evidently far-fetched and was 
probably the result of the study of the Tamilised form of the word. 
A more sensible identification will be to connect the word with 
Jonon or Jonaka current on the West Coast : and as was already 
done by Mr. K. P. P. Menon, connect this latter with Yavana or 
Yavanaka. In the light of such an identification the version recorded 
by Mr. Francis becomes very significant. And this only strengthens 
the derivation given by Prof. Horrwitz. 

If, indeed, Jonon and Yavana are identical, one cannot see 
any Grecian contact in its application to the Mohamedans. Evidently 
it had reference to the ancient Arab traders who carried on a 
flourishing trade with the West Coast and ultimately settled down 
in that new home and latterly to all those who embraced their 
religion, namely Mohamedanism. Those original traders were 
Jondns or Jonakas, because they came in their quickly sailing vessels. 
In this term, then, we may not justifiably see any connection or 
reference to their native land or their native religion. 

The question, however, deserves to be raised why we do not 
use the same term with reference to the Christians. The obvious 
answer is that so far as we know, there have been no Christian 
colonies as such in Kerala, no waves of Christian immigrants 
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coming and settling in the land, but only the coming of certain Saints 
and Apostles who preached the faith of Christ and converted the 
native population'. On the other hand available evidence goes to 
prove that there was a large element of floating Moorish population 
in the land who for a long time monopolised and controlled the rich 
trade of the West Coast and ultimately settled down in the land. In 
this respect the original Christians stand on a footing quite different 
from that of the Mohamedans. The former was mainly a native 
element, converted into a foreign religion ; but the latter mainly a 
foreign element with a foreign rehgion. 

In the same way then as the term Bauddha, apphed to Buddhists, 
Christians and Mohamedans, has reference to a non-Hindu, and 
hence heterodox, rehgion ; the term Mappila, apphed to Jews, 
Christians and Mohamedans, has reference to their local profession, 
namely, trade ; the term Paranhi, originally apphed to the Portuguese 
and later to all Europeans, has reference to the land whence they 
came ; so in the same way, the term Jdn5n or J bnaka=Y avana or 
Yavanaka, apphed to Mohamedan traders from Arabia, may have 
had original reference to their quick mode of conveyance — ^their 
coming and going in saihng ships. It is, indeed, possible this term 
might have been used also with reference to the Romans and the 
Jews ; and if any references could be found in support of such usage, 
it will be an excellent corroboration of Prof. Horrwitz’s view. But 
unfortunately no such reference is so far available. The version 
recorded by Mr. Francis is indeed in support of such a derivation. In 
any case the use of the term Jonon or Jonaka in central Kerala 
even to-*day to refer to Mohamedans may help the elucidation of the 
exact original significance of the term Y avana. 

K. R. PiSHAROTI. 


SRIHAR$A MISRA AND VIJAYASENA 

^riharsa, the poet of the Naisadhiya, who was also a VMantist, 
is mentioned as ' Harsa Mi^ra ’ in the PaUcadaii of Vidy^ranya 
{Harsa-Miirddihhistetu Khandanddau Suiiksitdh . . . , VI, 102). The 
poet's real name was, however, Srihar^, and not Harsa,* but it is 
interesting to note that the title of ‘ M^a ' is given herein to him. 


* See Peterson's Introduction to the SubM^itdvalt, Bombay, 1886, p. 136. 
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In Varada Pandita’s commentary on the Khandana-khanda-khddya 
also, the same title is given to him, and he is called ‘ Sriharsa Mi^ra 

Hira was the name, as we know from the colophon of the 
Naisadhiya, of the father of the poet, and Mamalla-Devi, that of his 
mother. In Govinda-Kavi’s commentary, entitled Kdvya-Pradipa, 
on the Kdvya-Prakdia of Mammata, the commentator, who in the 
beginning of his commentary describes himself as the first son of 
Sdnamma or Sono-Devi and Kesava, and consanguine brother of 
Rucikara-Kavi, bewails in a verse at the end of it, the death of a 
^riharsa ; 

^riharse tridivam gate mayi manohme ca kah Sodhaye- 
-datrdiuddhamaho mahatsu vidhind bhdrdh’ yam=drdpitah 

‘ He has passed into the sky, §ri-Harsha, who was first 
in all virtues, in age alone taking a second place, 
full of wisdom, loveher than Cupid’s self, and I am 
left lamenting (Peterson’s tr.). 

Prof. Peterson remarks on it, ‘ The end of the Kavya-Pradipa 
has an interest of its own, as showing that the poet Rouchikara, of 
whom Govinda, his younger brother by another mother, speaks so 
lovingly, was no other than Sri-Harsha ’.* The Professor obviously 
takes tliis Sriharsa to be the celebrated poet of that name, 
with whom he identifies the poet Rucikara, the brother of Govinda. 
But the grounds for the identification cannot be made out from the 
verses in the beginning and at the end of the commentary,* and if 
even the identity be maintained, there is no proof that 6riharsa, the 
son of Hira, is the same as ^riharsa, ahas Rucikara, the son of 
Ke^va. On the other hand, in the Madhaviya Dhdiuvrtti is quoted 
a Hira-svdmin,* who may be identical with the father of the poet of 
the Naisadhiya, and if so, it strongly goes against the above identifi- 
cation, as the two sons of a father giving out his name differently. 

Neither in his Naisadhiya nor in his Khandana-khanda-khddya, 
Sriharsa himself discloses the name of the king of Kdnyakubja, from 
whom he received an dsana and a pair of betel-leaves as a mark of 
honour shown to his profound learning. That it was Jayacandra 

^ Triennial Catalogue of MSS. collected during the triennium 1919-20 to 1921-22 
for the Government Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, 1928, Vol. IV, Part I. Sanskrit 
A, p. 4326. 

* First Report on the search of Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Circle, 1882-83, 
p. 28. 

* See Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Government Oriental 
Ubrary, Madras, Vol. XXII, 1918, pp. 8620-22 ; also the N.S.P. ed. of the K 4 vya- 
Pradfpa. 

* Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the As. Soc. of Bengal, Part I, 
Grammar, by R. L. Mitra, p. 28. 
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(1170-1194) A.D.), son of Gdvindcandra, is divulged in the Prabandha- 
kdsa of Rajasekhara-Suri, 1348 A.D.,* and is corroborated by 
Pandita in his commentary on the Naisadhiya, 1456 A.D.* Rdja- 
^khara also gives correctly the name of Sril^rsa's father as Hhra. 
But while in his account Srtharsa is made to be a native of Benares 
and to go from Benares to Kismira to get his Naisadhiya certified 
by the Kiimirian Panditas, Vidyapati of Mithili, in his Puri4§a- 
Pariksd (tmder Medkdm-kathd in Ch. II), says that he lived in the 
Gauda-vfsaya, and from Gauda he made for Benares with the set 
purpose of getting his Nala-caritra {Naisadhiya) approved by the 
literati thereof. Sriharsa’s works, we know, include a ‘panegyric 
of a dynasty of kings of Gauda, under the title of Gaud—orv=^iia- 
kula-praiasti, and in the second half of the twelfth century the 
dynasty that was reigning in Gauda was the Sena dynasty. Sriharsa, 
who thus appears to have written a panegyric of the Sena dynasty 
of Gauda, ^ composed another prasasti, called Vijaya-prasasti. 
Gopin&tha Acarya evinces in his Harsa-hrdayd commentary on the 
Naisadhiya that the praiasti was in praise of Vijayasena, the lord of 
Gauda (Vijayasenandmno Gaudesvarasya prasasti ....).* As 
Vijayasena of Gauda ceased to rule in 1158 A.D., and Jayacandra 
of Kanauj and Benares came after him, it becomes indubious that 
^riharsa, who outlived Vijayasena, repaired from Gauda to the 
court of Jayacandra, which, on the one hand, is exactly in keeping 
with the version of Vidyapati, and, on the other, renders incredible 
all the details of the storj^ of R§.ja^khara Suri, except that the 
poet’s father’s name was Hira and that he was a contemporary of 
Jayacandra. 

The source of the theme of the Naisadhiya is the storj^ of Nala 
and Damayanti as in the V anaparvan of the Mahabharata (Ch. 53 f.). 
While in the great epic, Nala, the king of Ni^dha, is the son of 
Virasena, the dynasty of Vijayasena, too, claims descent from 
Virasgna, who is celebrated in the Purdnas {Paurdnibhih kathdbhih 
prathita-guna-gam Virasenasya vamie ....). The inscriptions of the 
Senas further assert that they belonged to the race {vamia) of Ausadhi- 
nitha, i.e. Candra or the Moon. Now, in the fifth canto of the 
Naisadhiya, the verse 124 runs as follows ; — 

Avramd—atha Yamas—tant=ahrstam 
Virasena-kula-dipa tamas=tvdm 
yat kimapy—abhibuhhusati tat kirn 
Candra-vamia-vasateh sadriante. 

» J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. X, pp. 32-34. 

* See Dr. Biihler’s letter in the Collection and Preservation of the Records of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, ed. A. E. Gough, Cal., 1878, p. 130. 

* Mitra’s Notices of Sanskrit MSS., IV, 212. 
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In this description of Nala as ‘ Virasena-kula-dipa ' (the light 
of the race of Virasena) and ‘ Candra-vam^a-vasi which is equally 
applicable to Vijayasena, there seems to have been a covert allusion 
to the king of the Sena dynasty. Again, the laudation of the king 
of Gauda, amongst others, in the mouth of Bhdrati in the Svayambara 
court of Damayanti, extending over five verses (w., 94-98) in the 
eleventh canto of the Naisadhiya, is also highly significant. One of 
these verses (v. 96) runs thus : — 

A lingitah kamalavat-karaka-stvayayam 
Sydmah Sumeru-^ikhay—eva navah payddah 
Kandarpa murddharuha-mandana-campaka ira- 
-g = ddmatvad = anga-ruci-Kancukitas-cakdstu. 

Damayanti herein is compared with the golden-hued summit 
of the Mt. Sumeru, while the lang of Gauda with the dark {iy&ma) 
cloud. If we remember that Vijayasena was a Karnatic by origin, 
it at once brings home why the king of Gauda has been described as 
of dark complexion in the Naisadhiya. It is perhaps due to these 
allusions to the king of his native land in the poem, that the poet 
has eliminated from it all the tragic incidents connected with the 
life of Nala, subsequent to his marriage with Damayanti, as in the 
story of the Mahabharata. It also appears likely that by instituting 
a comparison between Vijaj’^asena and a ‘ Nisadha a term which 
denotes one of the low (hunting) castes among the Hindus, notwith- 
standing that Nala himself is not delineated as such either in the 
Mahdbharata, or in the Naisadhiya, or anywhere else, the poet 
has made an insinuation as to the low caste in which the Sena king 
was born. In the Sekh-Suhhodayd of Halayudha Misra, we should 
remember in this connection, Vijayasena has been represented as 
originally a ‘ wood-cutter ’. 

NaIvIni Nath Das Gupta. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE LAK^MANASENA ERA 

The origin of the Daksmanasena Era abbreviated as Da Sam is a 
matter of controversy among scholars. That it was counted at 
first from 1 119-20 (October to October) is perhaps to be accepted after 
what Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has written on the subject.* KieUiom 


1 JBORS, Vol. XX. p. 20. 
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verified six dates of I,a Sam and came to the conclusion that they 
work out satisfactorily if the initial year was the Kartikadi Sudi I 
of the expired Saka year 1041 with the Amanta scheme of lunar 
fortnights = the 7th October, A.D. 1119 and it is supported by a 
statement of Abul Fazl in the Akbarnama.* But the initial year of 
L,a Sam as it is still used in the almanacs of Mithila falls on the 
30th January, A.D. 1108. Mr. P. N. Misra verified 12 dates and 
came to the conclusion that 4 dates work out satisfactorily with 
Kielhorn’s proposed epoch but 3 dates do not work out satisfactorily 
with Kielhorn’s or Mithila almanac epochs while the remaining dates 
work out satisfactorily with the latter.* Mr. J ayaswal says that up to 
a certain period the dating was on the basis of the era commencing 
in 1 1 19-20 A.D. but after the Muslim conquest of Tirhut the Fasli 
Era a lunar reckoning was promulgated at the time of Akbar. Da 
Sam received from that time a lunar (instead of the earlier luni- 
solar) calculation and hence the difference in the initial year of the 
earher dates and of the later dates. Mr. Jayaswal quotes a passage 
from a MS. in the possession of Pandit Ganga Nath Misra according 
to which a fixed figure is deducted from the current year to obtain 
Da Sam, as well as fixed figures are deducted to obtain Saka and 
Vikram years. 

If the initial date of Da Sam is thus settled, its origin is far from 
being so. Discussing the subject, Dr. H. C. Roy Chowdhury writes 
that its origin is to be sought in the Sena dynasty of Pithi and not 
in the Sena dynasty of Bengal because it was never used by the 
Senas of Bengal and its earliest use was confined to Bihar where 
there is epigraphic evidence of the existence of a line of Sena Kings 
who actually used the era.® There are two epigraphs of Asokavalla 
known as Bodh-Gaya inscriptions * and another of J ayasena found 
at Janibigha,® a place close to Bodh-Gaya and the dates of these 
three epigraphs are expressed as follows : — 

I. Srimal-Dakhvana (Ksmana)-Senasya=atitya-rajye, S. 51. 

II. Srimal-Daksmanasenadevapadanam=atita-rajye, S. 74. 

III. Daksmanasensya=atita-rajya, S. 83. 

The uniform manner of the expression of these three dates in 
the records of two kings of Pithi shows that they refer clearly to the 
post-regnal year of a king or an era. Calculating these dates accord- 
ing to Da Sam, says Dr. Roy Chowdhury, that the king whose reign 


* Ind. Ant., 1890, p. i. * JASB, 1926, 373. 

® Sir Asutosb Jubilee Volume, Orientalia, Pt. 2, p. 1. 

* Cunningham's Mahabodhi, p. 78, pi. XXVII A ; and JASB, Vol. V, p. 658, 
pL XXX. 

® JBORS, Vol. IV, 1918, p. 273. 
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was a thing of the past in the year 51 (=1170 A.D.) cannot be 
identified with lyaksmanasena of Bengal who ruled in the last 
quarter of the twelfth century. Therefore he concludes, ‘ If the 
founder of lyaksmanasena Era was not identical with Eaksmanasena 
of Bengal, he must have been the founder of the Sena dynasty of 
Pithi Curiously enough, Dr. Roy Chowdhury does not mention 
any king of Pithi of the name of Daksmanasena. 

So far as we know, Taranatha speaks of two Lavasenas.^ 
Granting that Taranatha’s chronology and genealog>'^ of the longs 
of Magadha and Bengal are faulty, it is to be noticed that Davasena 
the predecessor of Buddhasena, Haritasena, and Pratitasena is con- 
temporaneous with the Muslim invasion of Bihar and Bengal and 
Taranatha places him after the Senas of Bengal. If it is to be 
accepted that this Davasena was a king of Pithi and was the founder 
of Da Sam in 1119 A.D., the recording of the epigraphs of the time 
of Jayasena (one of Sena kings of Pithi) in the year 83 of this era 
and also of Asoka valla of Bodh-Gaya in the years 51 and 73 shows 
that Pithi was in the possession of these kings from 1119 A.D. to 
the close of the twelfth century. As regards the correct location 
of Pithi, Mr. H. Panday who edited the Janibigha inscription writes 
that ' our record proves that the sites of the village J amibigha and 
also Bodh-Gaya were included in the country called Pithi. As such, 
it appears to have been the name given to the southern portion of 
Magadha at least about this time, probably on account its association 
with Vajrasana 

The history of Pithi is known in the nth and 12th centuries 
from contemporary records. It is known from the Sarnath inscrip- 
tion of Kumaradevi ® that Pithi was ruled by Vallabharaja and his 
son Devaraksita of the Chikkore family about the mid^e of the 
nth century. Devaraksita was defeated by Mathanadeva, maternal 
uncle of Ramapala. The Chief of Pithi who helped Ramapala in his 
Kaivarta war was Bhimayasa. The Gaya stone inscription of 
Govindapala * is dated in the 1232 V.E. = n75 A.D., that year being 
the ‘ gatarajya chaturddosa samvatsara ’ of Govindapala. The 
affix Pala, the Buddhist title Paramasaugata and the title Gaudeswara 
raise a strong presumption that he belonged to the Pala dynasty. 
Whether Govindapala was a king of the Pala dynasty or not, the 
Gaya stone inscription clearly proves that he ruled in Gaya and in 
its vicinities about the middle of the twelfth century. R. D. 
Bannerjee assumes ® with a tolerable degree of certainty that 


* Ind. Ant., 1875, p. 366. 

• Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 324-27. 
® Ibid., p. 109. 


* JBORS, 1918, p. 273. 

‘ The Palas of Bengal, PI. XXVIII. 
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Govindapala ruled a portion, probably of the eastern one, of Magadha. 
The Jayanagara Image inscription of Palapala ^ also ^oes to show 
that some portion of Magadha was under the rule of this king. The 
known-period of his reign is 35 years and he should be placed either 
before Govindapala or more probably after him. The evidences of 
the Ramacharita, Gaya stone inscription and the Jayanagara inscrip- 
tion tend to show that Magadha was in the nth and 12th centuries 
under the possession of the Palas or under the kings whose names end 
in P^a. The Senas of Pith! could not possibly rule contem- 
poraneously in the same locality vdth the Palas. In all reasonable- 
ness, therefore, the Senas of Pithi should be placed towards the very 
close of 1 2th century or after that. This is in complete agreement 
with what we know from Taranath, according to whom lyavasena, 
the predecessor of Buddhasena, Haritasena, and Pratitasena, is 
contemporaneous with the Muslim invasion of Bihar and Bengal and 
the Tibetan historian placed him after the Senas of Bengal. Or 
even if it be granted that the Senas of Pithi ruled in the 12th century 
from 1119 A.D., it must be admitted they were local rulers, as the 
Gaya inscription of 1175 A. D. shows the control of Govindapala over 
Pithi. Therefore these local chiefs of Pithi should date their records 
in the era associated with Laksmanasena of Bengal to whom, 
it does not appear, they were in any way subordinate. 

Four inscriptions of Asoka valla have come to light and R. D. 
Bannerjee has shown that the Asokavallas of the four epigraphs 
are identical.* The inscription in the walls of the Surya temple 
near Visnupada at Gaya is dated in the year 1813 of the NirvSna 
Era. Fleet has shown that this date agrees well with Wednesday, 
ist October, A.D. 1270.® It has been pointed out by Dr. R. C. 
Majumder that there are reasons to believe that Asokavalla 
flourished about 1270 A.D., naturally the dates in the Bodh-Gaya 
inscriptions (and also Janibigha inscription) would be taken as 
counted from the cessation of the reign of Daksmanasena, that event 
itself being placed towards the end of the twelfth century and atita 
rajye s. 51 may easily be taken to mean that 50 or 51 years had 
elapsed since atitarajya or the cessation of the reign.* It is quite 
natural that the Hindus or Buddhists were unwilling to refer to the 
pravardhamanavijaya-rajya of the Mushms who were alien in culture 
and newcomers and who of late destroyed their temples or 
monasteries. Therefore the records of this time were dated by 
referring to the expired years of an Indian King. 

Now the question is who is Eaksmanasena from whose cessation 


> JBORS, pp. 489ff. 

* JRAS, 1909, pp. 323ff. 


• JASB, 1913, pp. 27iff. 

* JASB, 1921, p. 13. 
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or fall these records were dated ? Is he the famous Lak^anasena 
of Bengal or Lavasena of Taranatha, predecessor of Buddtasena ? 

The existence of Lavasena rests on the sole authority of 
T^anatha. It is not known where he actually ruled and what was 
his relation with Buddhasena. An era is generally associated with 
the name of a great king. Traditions from different sources associate 
this era with the Sena dynasty of Bengal. According to Taranatha ' 
it was counted from the time of Hemantasena and Abul Fazl * 
associates with Laksmanasena of Bengal. That Laksmanasena was 
a great king and his fame spread far and wide is evident from his 
own records and from the testimony of Minhaj who says that Rai 
Laksmania was a great Rai. A MS. of Visnu Pur^a written by 
Paksadhara Misra is dated in the past year 345 of the king 
Laksmanasena of Gauda.* So far as we know, the Senas of Pithi 
were never called kings of Gauda and perhaps they cannot be called so. 

If this era is to be associated with a Sena King of Bengal, it is 
perhaps better to do so with the king whose name and whose stamp 
of personality it perhaps bears. It cannot be maintained that 
Laksmanasena of Bengal started a new era in 1119 A.D.*, commem- 
orating his accession because the evidences of Danasagara, Adbhuta- 
sagara, Suduktikernamrita, and Tabakti-Nasiri are conclusive on this 
point. No record dated distinctly in La Sam (as opposed to atita- 
rajye, vinasta-rajye, etc.) can be placed in the twelfth century. The 
earliest known document dated in this era is the colophon of a MS. 
belonging to the Darbar Library of Nepala and the date is La Sam 91 
Chaitra Vadi Gurau= A.D. 1210. Is it then improbable that this era 
became current after the death of Laksmanasena ? We have got at 
least one instance of an era of this period which was associated with 
the name of a king after his death. The Vallali San or Parganati 
San was current in Bengal even less than two hundred years ago. 
After a careful examination of all available data. Dr. N. K. Bhattasah® 
has come to the conclusion that it began on the 28th September, 
A.D. 1202. It is significant that in two records this era is clearly 
called Vallali San. In any case, Vallalasena’s rule cannot be pushed 
so late as 1202 A.D. Vallalasena has a unique place in the social 


^ JASB, 1905, p. 48. ® Ind. Ant., 1890, p. i. 

• JASB, 1926, p. 373. Referred to by Mr. P. N. Miira. 

* R. D. Bannerjee (JASB, 1913, pp. 27iff.) contended that the Dacca 
Chandi Image Inscription was dated in La Sam. Mr. N. G. Majumdar who also 
maintained that Laksmanasena started this era (Ind. Ant., 1919, p. 171) admits 
that ' it is by no means, the only conclusion deducible from the expression Srimal- 
Lak^manasenadevasya Samvat 3. It can also mean simply in the 3rd regnal year of 
the king' without necessarily having any reference to the era started by him '. 

‘ Ind. Ant., 1923, pp. 3i4ff. 
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history, of Bengal and the popular imagination has perhaps associated 
this era with his name which in all probability marks the fall or 
termination of Ivaksmanasena’s rule. iCaksmanasena was undoubted- 
ly one of the last great Hindu Kings of northern India and the Senas 
of Bengal had got important political relations with Bihar. It is 
not unfair to infer that the people of Bihar dated their records by 
associating them with a great IBndu King with whom they had got 
some connection. The erection of pillars of victory at Ka^ and 
Allahabad suggests that Laksmanasena had some hold over Bihar 
too. They did not find it difficult to make the year 1119 A.D. 
as the initial year of this era. This may be the date when the 
Senas under Vijayasena for the first time came into conflict with 
Nanyadeva of Mithila or more probably the date of birth of 
Laksmanasena. Minhaj says that Laksmanasena was in his eightieth 
year at the time of Baktyar’s invasion of Bengal. Laksmanasena 
did not possibly rule for 80 years but might have been 80 years old 


at that time. 


Pramode Lal Paul. 


PATANJALI AND THE SAKAS 

The discussion of the well-known gloss of Patanjali on the 
$udra aniravasita by Professor Bhandarkar and Dr. Sten Konow in 
the Indian Culture (I, 275 ; II, 189) is highly instructive. But I 
venture to differ from them. Both admit that Patanjali must be 
placed between 104 and 148 B.C., and are confronted with inextric- 
able difficulties. 

Professor Bhandarkar believes that the Sakas had already at 
that time estabhshed their power in the north-west portion of India : 
but Sten Konow rightly remarks that this conclusion goes against 
everything which we thought was established. Sten Konow beUeves 
that Patanjali refers to Sakas not yet established in India, ‘ only 
known as a foreign tribe, in some way connected with the Yavanas, 
and it is a priori likely that these Yavanas were the Greek chiefs 
of Bactria But, during the first part of,J;he 2nd century B.C., 
Greek princes were ruling in India ; and it is difficult to admit that 
the members of a tribe only known by name have been looked upon 
as ^udras aniravasitas. 

The right conclusion (I venture to say) is the gloss of Patanjali 
which is a strong argiunent against the generally admitted date of the 
author of the Mahabhasya. See L’Inde aux temps des Mauryas, 
pp. 199-202 {Date de Patanjali), Paris, 1930. 

Louis de La Valleie Poussin. 
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ARJUNA MISRA 


We offer our best thanks to Mr. Gode of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, for supplementing our informa- 
tion about Arjuna Misra, to arrive at a date for him.* 

Relying on the kulajis of the Varendra Brahmans, we assigned 
Arjuna Misra to c. 1297 A.D. This has not satisfied Mr. Gode. He is 
rather sceptic about the reliability of these genealogies. He thinks 
it more probable that Satya Khan, the patron of Arjuna Misra, 
is identical with Satya Khan, the patron of Govardhana Pathaka, 
who compiled the Purdna-sarvasva, in ^aka 1396 (1474 A.D.). For 
ready reference, we are quoting below the colophon of the MS. of 
the Purdna-sarvasva : — 







W- 







^T*rt wsruT^' h 


Our suggested readings of the three missing syllables, in the 
second fine of the second verse, are given witliin brackets, ^n, 
placed immediately before Khdn-dnkitd in that fine, cannot be 
placed there, as it spoils the metre. So we have shifted its place. 

Mr. Gode writes : — ‘ The last two lines of the 2nd verse of the 
colophon state that Govardhana’s patron got the title from one 

).* He further 

conjectures : — ‘ The expression “^b5HT]W«arpr” has possibly a refer- 
ence to a Muhammedan king of Bengal belonging to the House of 
Raja Kans that came into power in A.D. 1400, in which year Raja 
Khan, Zamindar of Bhaturiah dethroned and killed Shamsu-d-Din 


* Indian Culture, Vol. II, pp. 141-146. 
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Ilyas Shah and placed his son (?) Shiabu-d-Din on the throne of 
Bengal. I wonder if the expression contains any 

reference to ‘ Shiabu Rajakdns ’ (^) being a Sanskritized form for 
Shiabu 

None of these seems to us to be tenable for the following 
reasons : — 

(1) The king was the fountain source of all honours, so how 
could a Subharajakhana, himself a holder of the title of Klhan, 
could confer the same on another ? Does it not sound novel ? 
Further, we are afraid, this interpretation is not supported by the 
context. 

(2) There is no room for thinking that is a 

Sanskritized form for Shiabu Rajakdns. The kulajis of the Bengal 
Brahmans and the Kayasthas bear testimony to the fact that during 
the Pathan period, the title of ^ubharajakhana was held by many of 
them. There was a ^uhbarajakhana among the Vandyaghatis 
(modern V andyopddhydya or Banerji) of Ra<^i Brahmans. A-mela 
of these Brahmans was named after him. Among the Varendra 
Brahmans, again, there is an avasdda (a social stigma) called ^ubha- 
rajakhani. At least four persons of different famihes of the Bahgaja 
Kayasthas held the title of ^ubharajakhana. 

(3) The son of Raja Kans or Ganesa (not Raja Khan) was 
Jadu, who became king under the Muhammedan name of Jalaluddin 
Muhammad Shah. 

(4) The house of Raja Kans ruled from 1410 to 1442 A.D.* 
The year 1474 A.D., when the Purdna-sarvasva is said to have been 
compiled, falls in the reign of Ruknuddin Barbak Shah (1459-74), or 
his successor Shamsuddin Yusuf Shah (1474-81 A.D.).® 

As regards the interpretation of the colophon, we differ from 
Mr. Gode on some points. What we understand from it is given 
below : — 

(1) The first verse says that one Satyakhan had the Purdna- 
sarvasva compiled by several Pandits, in the Saka year ‘ rasa-nava 
hutabhuk-carhdra- sarhkhya 

(2) From the second verse we learn that this Satyakhan 
obtained prosperity through the favours of ‘ $rimad-Gaudamahl- 
malnpati-pati. At first he was simply a Khan, which was added to 
his name of Satya. Afterwards through his merits, he won the 
title of 6ri-subharajakhana.* 


* Memoirs of Gaur and Pandm, p. 189. * Ibid., p. 190. 

* It would not be out of place to say a few words about the procedure followed 

by the Muhammadans in conferring titles. Irvine says ; — ‘ The system of entitla- 
ture was most elaborate and based on strict rule a man would begin by 
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(3) The third verse and the last line say that the Purdna- 
sarvasva, which was the chief work of renown of Satyakhan, was 
copied with care by Govardhana Pathaka, in the Saka year 1677. 

The date chronogram and ‘ ^nmad-Gaudamaht-mahlpati-pati ’ 
have been left untranslated intentionally, as we are not sure of 
their true interpretation. Mr. Gode has given two alternative 
interpretations of ‘ Gaudamahi-mahtpati-pati ’ . He writes : — ‘ If the 

compound is dissolved as “ ” it will mean only 

the king of Bengal. If it is dissolved as it 

will mean ' the Lord of the king of Bengal ’ and in that case we shall 
have to suppose that the expression has a reference to the sovereign 
ruler to whom the king of Bengal owed allegiance ’. 

The first interpretation seems to us rather far-fetched, so we are 
in favour of Mr. Gode’s second interpretation. According to which 

the must be some Hmperor of Delhi. In that case 

Satyakhan has to be pushed some time before 1338 A.D., when 
Bengal became independent under Sultan Fakhruddin Mubarak 
Shah, or sometime after 1576 A.D., when Bengal was finally annexed 
by Emperor Akbar.^ 

‘ Huta-bhuk ’ in the date chronogram has been interpreted as 
‘ 3 ’. This no doubt is the general practice, but in the present 
case, it is inconsistent as shown above. Let us see if it is possible 
of some other interpretation. It means ‘ fire ’. As god of fire it 
represents ‘ i ’, but as sacrificial fires, it may mean either ‘ 3 ’, ‘ 5 ’ 
{pancdgni) or ‘ 6 ’ (see ^abdakaipadruma). ‘ 5 ’ or ‘ 6 ' is not possible, 
as it brings the time to the Moghul period, when the title of Khan 
had ceased to be conferred on the Hindus. Blochmann says : — 
' There is no case on record that the title of Khan was ever conferred 
on a Hindu, though many assumed it or made it parts of their names’.* 
The titles were not self-assumed in the case of Satyakhan is clearly 
stated in the colophon. The self-assumed titles, referred to 
by Blochmann, are not strictly speaking titles, but hereditary 


becoming a Khan or Lord (added to his own name). After that, he might receive 
some supposed to be appropriate to his qualities, coupled with the word Khan, 

such as Ikhlas Khan, I,ord Sincerety ; these titles were never given quite at 

random, nor were they self-adopted. {Army of the Indian Moghuls, pp. 28-6). 
Although Irvine here speaks of the Moghul system, there is reason to think that the 
Pathans followed the same procedure, with the exception that they conferred the 
title of Khan on Hindus and Muhammadans alike, while the Moghuls reserved it 
for the latter only. It appears that ‘ Satyakhan ' could be of the either variety, 
while Subharajakhana belonged undoubtably, to the second variety. 

‘ Memoirs of Gaur and Pandua, pp. 189 and 190. 

* I.A., Vol. I, p. 261. 
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surnames, which even now are used by some Bengal families, whose 
some dhstant forefathers had borne that as title. We have already 
seen that ‘ 3 ' is not satisfactory. Now there remains only ‘ i 
According to this, the chronogram yields Saka 1196=1274 A.D., 
when Ghyasuddin Balban was the reigning monarch of Delhi. This 
date is 23 years earher than the date assigned to Arjuna Misra by 
us. We shall see that this difference is negligible in consideration 
of 25 generations. 

If the above explanation of the chronogram is accepted, then 
it comes within possibility to identify Satyakhan with Satyakhan- 
^ubharajakhan. But it is rather uncommon, so we shall have to 
look for some other Satyakhan as the patron of Arjuna Misra. There 
is no inherent improbability to think that there were more than one 
Satyakhan. We find that the Hindu Zamindars of Bengal, almost as 
a rule, encouraged Brahmans and Pandits, by granting them rent- 
free lands. So there was nothing improbable that more than one 
Satyakhan were patrons of the learned. Since writing our note 
on Arjuna Misra in this Journal,^ we have been able to trace a 
Satyakhan among the Varendra Brahmans. He belonged to the 
Maitra family. His genealogy is given below : — 

I. Susena ; 2. son, Brahmanya Ojha ; 3. son, Daksa ; 
4. son, Pitamvara; 5. son, ^antanu ; 6. son, 
Hiranyagarbha ; 7. son, Bhugarbha ; 8. son, 

Vedagarbha ; 9. son, Mahamuni ; 10. son, Svarna- 
rekha ; ii. son, Sandaikya Ojha ; 12. son, Maitai ; 
13. son, Sthira ; 14. son, Dauyacarya ; 15. son, 
Mahanidhi Acarya ; 16. son, Brhaspati ; 17. son, 
Kupa ; 18. son, Narasimha ; 19. son, Hingai Nengata ; 
20. son, Klhatuyai ; 21. son, Ahgani ; 22. son, 
Bhagavana ; 23. son, Daivaki ; 24. son, Rama 
Pathaka ; 25. son, Yadunandana Bha(tta) ; 26. son, 
Murari, Satyakhan.® 

Bhatta Narayana, the forefather of Arjuna Misra, and Susena, 
the forefather of Satyakhan, are two of the five Brahmans, who 
according to the tradition, are said to have come to Gauda, at the 
invitation of king Adisura. So Bhatta Narayana and Susena were 
contemporaries. In our previous note, we have shown that Arjuna 
Misra was 25th in descent from Bhatta Narayana. Now we find 
that Satyakhan was 26th in descent from Susena. Accordingly, 
Satyakhan becomes a junior contemporary of Arjuna Misra. In all 
probability this Satyakhan was the patron of Arjuna Misra. 


^ Ind. Cul., Vol. I, pp. 704-6. 


* Kida&atradipikd, pp. 37 & 111-2. 
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We have yet another evidence, which goes to show that Arjuna 
Misra lived in the latter-half of the thirteenth century. According 
to the Varendra-kulapanp, Adigani Ojha, son of Bhatta Narayana, 
obtained the gift of a village named Dhamasara, from king 
Dharmapala. It says ; — 

iini <T^ ii fsi wwTi n » 

We have shown elsevdiere,* that king Dharmapala ascended the 
throne in 761 A.D. In our previous note on Arjuna Misra, in this 
Journal, we have shown that the date of Madanapala’s grant was 
c. 1147 A.D. This date cannot be pushed either way much further. 
This Vatesvara was i8th in descent from Adigani Ojha. These 
eighteen generations covered {1147-761 = ) 386 years, which gives 
an average of 22.7 years per generation. Arjuna Misra was 24th 
in descent from Adigani Ojha. So according to this calculation 
Misra’s time comes to (22.7x234-761 = ) 1283 A.D., i.e. 14 5^ears 
earlier than the date, we arrived at in our previous note, and g years 
later than the date of the Purdna-sarvasva, as shown above. 

Mr. Kane has shown that Sarvajiianarayana flourished between 
1100 and 1300 A.D. We have also said in our previous note that 
Sarvajiianarayana cannot be later than the thirteenth century. So 
Mr. Kane’s finding does not go against ours. Further our date of 
Arjuna Misra is supported by three different evidences. Taking 
all these into consideration, we think that our finding maj'’ be taken 
as a tentative one, until something positive is found against it. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


A NOTE ON SALMALIMATPURA 

[Mentioned in the Khaddvadd Rock Inscription, 1541 F.S.) 

Thanks of antiquarians are due to Dr. D. R. Bhandark^ for 
bringing to light the Khadavad^ rock inscription of Gydsa odht,* 


‘ Vol. IX, p. 489. 

® J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XXIII {1908), pp. 8 ff. 
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dated 1541 V.S., which has illumined an othenvise dark portion of 
the history of the Mussulman Sultans of Malwa. In the 31st verse 
of the inscription ‘ reference is made to a ^almalimatpura, where 
a tank is said to have been excavated by Bahari, the 6aka leader. 
This note aims at an attempt to identify this place, as it is expected 
to bring to light some facts bearing on the histoiy of the same period. 

From the occurrence of its name in the inscription, and from 
the account preserved therein, this place is to be looked for some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Khadavada, the find-spot of the 
inscription ; but no place bearing this name is to be found in that 
locality. Still, when we consider that the inscription embodies in 
it place names after Sanskritizing them all, it is not preposterous 
to suppose that ^almalimatpura is one of such names. Conse- 
quently we are reduced to the consideration of local forms, and 
our business is to find out such a place as would tally in description 
and similarity of name with Sahnalimatpura. 

The Chandvasa pargana of the Rampura district lies between 
24° 6' and 24° 25' N., and 75° 25' and 75° 39' E. It contains as 
many as eighteen tanks of some size.® As this pargana is situated 
in close contiguity of Khadavada, the headquarters of Bahari, some 
of these tanks may be supposed to have been excavated by him and 
the tank mentioned above may be one of them. Now, we notice 
that one of these tanks, and a fairly big one, is situated about 
three miles to the south-east of Khadavada. This tank is close 
to the village of Semrol (Semlor), which also bears the name Senilia, 
evidently similar to the ^almalimatpura of the inscription. 

Not more than four miles to the north of Khadaoda there 
is another village known as Shemli. Its being so close to the head- 
quarters of Bahari and the resemblance between the two names 
may lead one to presume its identity with the place in question. 
Mr. Rameshvar Oza * upholds this view probably for the same reason. 
But all other evidences go against this. In the first place, there 
exists no tank in the vicinity of this village, nor is there even the 
slightest sign of its having possessed one in the past. Secondly, 
this view appears untenable when we consider the historical events 
recorded in the inscription. Even a cursory perusal of the inscrip- 
tion makes it obvious that the Sultan's territory in the Rampura 
district was bounded by the Chambal on the west. The land on 
the other side of the river in the same district was then held by the 
Chandravats, a branch of the Udaipur Sisodias, with the town of 


* Ibid., pp. 10, 14. 

* 1 /Uard, Indore State Gazetteer, p. 245. 

* Ndgari Prachdririi Patrikd (Hindi), XII, i, p. 45. 
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Rampura as their stronghold.* Thus this river served as a boundary 
line between the two territories and prevented Bahari from obtaining 
a permanent footing on the other side. Internal evidence may 
be adduced to substantiate this view. Now, since the village of 
Shemh stands on the land opposite to Khadaoda, it may be said 
to have been then included within the possessions of the Chan- 
dravats. Under such circumstances Bahari could not have thought 
of excavating a tank there. Thus this village is different from 
Salmalimatpura mentioned in the inscription. 

The inscription also records the excavation of another tank 
by Bahari to the north of the one mentioned above. Now, exactly 
to the north of the tank in the Chandvasa pargana, mentioned 
before, there stiU exists another tank close to the ruins of a village, 
popularly known as Malkana. The distance between these two 
tanks is less than a mile. Thus the conclusion is inevitable that 
the tank at Malkana, together with the one mentioned above, are 
the same as excavated by Bahari and so poetically described in the 
inscription. 

No other place seems to answer all these requirements, and 
the only conclusion we can arrive at is that ^almalimatpura is the 
Sanskritized form of the name of the modern village of Semrol in 
the Chandvasa pargana. 

Harihar V. Trivedi. 


APROPOS THE APOCRYPHAL BRAHMA-PURANA 

In his most interesting paper ‘ The apocryphal Brahma-Pur^a ' 
(see Indian Culture, October 1935, pp. 235 ff.) Mr. Rajendra 
Chandra Hazra has proved that the present Brahma-Purana is not 
the original Mahapurana but merely an Upapurana consisting 
mainly of chapters ‘ borrowed from other sources such as the Visnu- 
Purana, Markandeya-Purana, Vaya-Purana, and Harivainsa ’ ; and 
though in his list of the chapters not thus borrowed he mentions 
the final chapters from 235 to the end (235-245), he further adds 
on these : ‘ Chapters 235 to end on Samkhya and Yoga were un- 
doubtedly drawn from some older source. In some MSS. of the 
present Brahma these chapters are not found at all.' My suspicion 
also concerning these chapters was roused some time ago, and I suc- 
ceeded in identifying them as follows with portions of the ^dnti. 


^ Luard, Indore State Gazetteer, pp. 44 and 242. 
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Parvan of ike Mdhabhdraia (C.= Calcutta edition of 1834 ff. ; 

B. = Bombay edition of ^aka 1875) ; 

235 =C. 239, 240 ; B. 240, 241. 

236=0. 241, 246. 247, 248 ; B. 242, 247, 248. 

237 =C. 249, 250, 275 ; B. 249, 250, 274. 

238=0. 302 ; B. 300. 

239 =C. 303 ; B. 301. 

240=0. 304 ; B. 302. 

241=0. 305, 306 ; B. 303, 304. 

242 = 0. 307, 308 ; B. 305, 306. 

243 =c. 309 ; B. 307- 

244=0. 310 : B. 308. 

There remains the concluding chapter which may, after all, be the 
work of the compiler. 

These chapters are in the Brahma-Purana a single dialogue 
between the Munis and Vyasa, whereas in the Santi-Parvan we find 
instead Suka and Vyasa, 6uka and Bhisma, and Yudhisthira and 
Bhisma. This explains the omission, in the Pur^a, of stanzas 4 
and 5 of ^anti-Parvan 304 (B. 302), as these refer to the death 
of Bhisma who (and not Vyasa) is addressed there. Many readings 
also of the Purana disagree with those of the 6anti-Parvan, and at 
least a selection of these will have to be registered in the critical 
edition of the great epic. 

F. Otto Schrader. 


bodh-gaya plaque 

I am really very sorry that in dealing with the well-known 
Bodh-Gaya Plaque (Gaya and Buddha-Gaya, Vol. II, Bk. II ; 
Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 2) I could not help seriously doubting 
its genuineness. But I am still more sorry that some of the younger 
scholars in India have misunderstood my position. Nothing could 
be more distant from my intention than basing my whole or main 
argument on the figmre of a venerable gentleman with a European 
hat on his head appearing in the plaque. The figure which is repro- 
duced in a somewhat enlarged form and left to speak for itself was 
made use of only as an additional proof in support of the tuMu 
argtunent involving a riddle, hard to solve : 

If the Kharosthi inscription of the Plaque be a record of the 
pre-Kaniska age, the design of a high-towered temple with the inner 
stone railing, the gateway, the outer brick wall, and the rest of 



A portion of Bodh-Gaya Plaque 
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details that are in keeping with the later description of things 
at Bodh-Gaya in the Si- Yu- Eli of Hwen Thsang and far beyond the 
dream of Fa Tsien, the earlier Chinese pilgrim, is an impossibility. 

If, on the other hand, the design of such a temple with such 
details became possible at a date after the visit of Hwen Thsang, or 
after the construction of the Bodh-Gaya temple, the occurrence 
of a Elh^osthi inscription, the palaeography of which points to a 
pre-Kaniska age, becomes an impossibility. 

A monolith of Asoka bearing the figure of a standing elephant 
on its capital prominently appears before the high-towered temple, 
with its position just outside the inner stone-railing, while neither 
Fa Tsien nor Hwen Thsang noticed any such monoHth anywhere in 
the temple comix)und when they had visited the sacred area. The 
idea of such a monolith must have been obtained from the Barhut 
bas-relief, representing a scene of enhghtenment of Buddha Sakya- 
muni. Even here the imitation may have proceeded on a wrong 
reading of the Barhut sculpture prominent with the upper portion 
of the monolith, while its base is embedded in the low-er panel 
representing either a scene of supplication by the gods and angels 
to the Bodhisattva urging him to be reborn on the earth, or, at 
least, a scene of defeat of Mara. 

I know, of course, that the Platjue bears the hall-mark of a 
‘ Patna Special.’ 

B. M. Barua. 


UPANIS A -UPANI§AD 

In dealing with the Pali word Upanisa, the authors of the 
Pali-Enghsh Dictionary, published by the Pali Text Society, had 
no decisive Pal passage before them to justify its equation with 
the Vedic Upanisat or Upani^d. In their opinion, upanisa, ‘ if 
equal to Vedic upanisad (upa-f-ni-l-sad) ', is nothing but ‘ a contract- 
ed form of upanissaya They might have obtained a more definite 
result if they had started the discussion from a different standpoint. 
The verbal correspondence between the two forms, upanisa and 
upanisat, is at once suggested by the fact that both are alike in 
feminine gender. As a feminine form, the Pali upanisa occurs, first, 
in a g§th§ of the Dhammapada, and, secondly, in a passage of the 
Vinaya Parivara-patha. In the Dhammapada gatha No. 75 (Bala- 
vagga) : aHna hi lahhupanisa, ahha nibbana-gdmini, the word 
upanisa, as rightly explained in the Commentary, means patipada 
(path, way). The passage which really decides the issue is one met 
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with in the Vinaya Pitaka, V., p. 164, and also in the Visuddhi- 
magga, p. 13, and it reads — 

Etadaithd kathd, etadatthd mantand, etadatthd upanisd, etadatthaip 
sotdvadhdnam, yad idam anupddd cittassa vimokkho ti. 

Here the intended meaning of the word upanisd is sought to 
be brought out by three other words : kathd (discourse) , mantand 
(deliberation) , and sotdvadhdnam (hearing with rapt attention) . 

To a similar effect, the valedictory address in the Taittiriya 
Upanisad, I. ii, closes with the words — Esa ddesah, esa upadeiah, 
esd vedopanisat, etad anuidsanam evam updsitavyam, evamu caitad 
updsyam. 

Here the meaning of the word upanisat or vedopanisat is sought 
to be brought out b^y such words as ddesa (command), upadeia 
(advice), anuidsana (instruction), and evam updsitavya (mode of 
approach, rule of conduct) . 

Comparing the two texts, one quoted from the Parivara-patha 
and the other from the Taittiriya Upanisad, one can easily deduce 
that upanisd is nothing but a Pali equivalent of the Vedic upanisat 
or upanisad. 

B. M. Barua. 


AM^ITAM 

I doubt very much the correctness of the derivation of 
the old Vedic word Amritam as has been given by the scholars. I 
need hardly point out that the negative indicating a and mrita 
which means ' dead,’ give us a word, adjective in form, to indicate 
that the substance it qualifies is not dead. No doubt, the word 
could be converted into noun form, but to make it convey the 
meaning that the substance indicated by the word causes or 
confers immortality, a bit round about grammatical process has 
to be followed. I venture to suggest for following reasons that 
the word amritam has been formed by joining together the Vedic 
words am and ritam for signifying directly in the noun form 
the meaning it possesses, even though the term ‘ ambrosia ' in 
Greek is in my way where the first syllable is negative-indicatii^. 
If my following reasons for suggesting the proposed new derivation 
be considered good it will be easy for me to show that it could not 
be impossible at a comparatively later time to take the initial « 
as negative-indicating particle li)th by the Aryans of Indfia and 
those of Greece to trace the origin of the word. 
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No special discussion is needed for the word ritam, since it 
means undoubtedly ‘ fixed or settled order,’ or ‘ undying divine law 
What is needed is to show that the Vedic word am which was being 
often reduced to ama, signified ‘a drinkable liquid substance,' 
poweful in effect, so that the karmadharaya compound amtitam 
could directly indicate the substance having power to confer 
immortality. Amdtram (like pdtram with the same tra suffix) is 
a drinking vessel in the Vedas. I should also point out that in 
the Vedas there is also the use of am to convey the idea of render- 
ing firm. I think that because am always conveyed the idea of 
a liquid substance, the word ambu could be coined to signify 
‘ water I suspect that by losing sight of the early time meaning 
of am such a new root as amb to go was thought out for ambu 
in the lexicon of later days. I am of opinion that the word ambara 
became a synonym of sky, for the water or am pours down from 
the sky ; the definite idea of pouring down is in the root vri imbed- 
ded in the word. 

I have set out what I could urge in support of my proposition ; 
still I feel inclined to draw the attention of the scholars to two 
more words which seem to be connected with am or ama. Ama, 
the new moon day, has always been believed in India to be the tithi 
when atmospheric humidity greatly prevails ; it is not unlikely, 
therefore, that this word comes out of am or ama. The next word 
I refer to is ama which appears to me to be the augmented form of 
ama. Raw or unripe is, as we all know, the meaning of the term ; 
that a green fruit or a piece of raw flesh is characterised by its 
juiciness is well known. If the meaning I have assigned to am 
or ama be accepted as correct, these two words, ama and ama, may 
very easily be set down in a connected series with the word am 
or ama. 

B. C. Mazumdar. 


VR§ALA 

The political condition of north-western India after the 
departure of Alexander from the country is depicted in three 
different sources consisting of Greek, Pali and Sanskrit writings. 
The Greek account, embodied in a passage of Justin, to which 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri was the first to draw the attention of 
scholars, is the earliest and hence the more reliable. As between the 
Sanskrit and Pali records, there is a vital difference between the 
Puranas and the Mahavaihsa regarding the caste of the Mauryas. 
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The Puranas say that after the Nandas the kings will all be of 6udra 
origin.* The Mahavamsa, on the other hand, informs us that 
Candragupta of the Moriyas, a Ksatriya clan, will become king 
through the machinations of a Brahman named Canakya.* As 
the two accounts agree substantially in everything except this point, 
the question naturally arises whether the Mauryas were Sudras 
or Ksatriyas. So far as the Pali works are concerned, the Moriyas 
are always called a Ksatriya clan. In the Mahdparinihbana Sutta * 
the Moriyas of Pipphalivana are said to belong to the Ksatriya 
community as much as Buddha himself. Most of the Brahmanical 
writings relegate the Mauryas to the rank of the Sudras. And they 
take their stand upon some old authority according to which 
the word Vrsala has been frequently used as an epithet of Candra- 
gupta. Visakhadatta, e.g., in his drama called Mudrdrdksasa, has 
given a scene depicting the accession of Candragupta to the throne 
of the Nandas. Kautilya has here been made to address Candragupta 
as Vrsala several times. It is strange that Kautilya, a minister 
as he was, should address the king as Vrsala (if it meant a 6udra) 
repeatedly in an open conversation. It is true that it was mainly 
through the efforts of Kautilya that Candragupta secured the 
throne. But what could Kautilya gain by constantly reminding the 
king of his lower social status, if Vrsala at all imphed it in that 
early period? Such an action is incongruous with the position 
of Kautilya, and badly befits Visakhadatta as a dramatist.* Sus- 
picion naturally arises that like many other words, which sometimes 
have assumed absolutely different meanings in course of time, Vrsala 
did not mean a Sudra, at least in that early period. In the 
Manusmrti^ clans and tribes like the Sakas, Yavanas, etc., are 
mentioned, and it is further said of them that originally they 
were Ksatriyas but subsequently became Vrsalas for showing dis- 
respect towards Brahmans. There cannot be any doubt that the 
Sainhita is pre-eminently a Brahmanic composition, and throughout 
the book the Brahmans are placed on a higher level. We have 
such a statement as ‘ The Ksatriyas prosper not without the 
Brahmanas ’. It is natural that any one showing disrespect towards 
the Brahmans or their religion shall be looked down upon by 
the orthodox writers. Besides, if Vrsala meant the same thing as a 
6udra, it is inexplicable why Manu should use the word Sudra 
separately in many verses. In the Mahdhhdsya of Patanjali, a work 

’ Pargiter, P.T., pp. 26-8. * Geiger, p. 30. * S.B.E., Vol. XI, p. 134. 

‘ That such a thing was remote from the mind of Vi^khadatta is proved 
by V. 18 of Act III of the Mudrarakfasa where Vf^alina is associated with vrfSna 
rajmm. 

^ X. 43. 10. 
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which is contemporaneous with at least a part of the Manusmrti, 
the word Vfsala occurs as many as fifteen times. But nowhere can 
we say that the reference is distinctly to a $udra jdti. On the other 
hand, if anything can be deduced from these copious instances 
of the use of the word Vrsala, it is that from a rehgious point 
of view the orthodox Brahman looked upon a Vrsala with 
opprobrium. 

Kautilya,^ in his Arthasastra, has prescribed a fine of loo panas 
for those who would invite Sakyas, Ajivikas and other Vrsala- 
pravarjitas to dinner. It is well-known that the major portion 
of the recruits gained by the Sakyas were Ksatriyas and even 
Brahmans. Vrsala can hardly, therefore, denote a §udra, at least 
in this case. As we have said before, Vrsala would rather’denote a 
person who neither performed Brahmaiuc rites nor respected the 
priests who championed the orthodox religion. It may be pointed 
out that the word Vrsala occurs in a verse in the Rig- Veda.® I fear, 
however, that the meaning is not quite clear as the whole verse 
is very cryptic. It is a gambling hymn, and the gambler is derided 
as he cannot partake in the worship of the fire which burns by 
his side. In the main, the passage bears out our contention that a 
person of any ca.ste whatsoever could become a Vrsala, and from a 
religious point of view it had a bad odour to a Brdhman. There is 
a passage in the commentary of Medhatithi on Maiiu which is 
of great importance in this respect, and this passage seems to have 
escaped the attention of scholars up till now. In his gloss upon 
Manu viii. i6, Medhatithi says: mithyd-darii brdhmana eva vrsal- 
sabdena grahitavya iti.* He, being the earliest commentator on 
Manu, can be safely relied upon. Evidently, Medhatithi had in his 
mind a Brahman Vrsala, who was by no means an unusual character 
in his time. It seems exceedingly probable that the Mauryas were 
Vrsala in this sense. Candragupta was a Jaina; Asoka was a 
Buddhist; and there is reason to suppose that their successors 
also were adherents of one or another of the heterodox sects. 
Otherwise it becomes inexplicable why Kautilya should address 
Candragupta as Vrsala though he was a Ksatriya according to 
the Pali writers. In later times the word Vrsala was confounded, 
and came to be identified, with Sudra. It is thus why the Puranas 
relegate the Mauryas to the status of the Sudras. 

SusHiE K. Bose. 


* Kautiliya, III. 20, 20 : ' Sdkydjtvakddin Vrsala-pravarjitdn ’. 

* Rg.V., X. 34, II- 

* Compare also Pardsara-Samhitd, II. 32-3 (Bom. Sans. Series, Vol. II, 
Pt. II, pp. 26-27). 
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BULLETIN No. 2 of the Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, 
compiled by S. K. Bhuyan, M.A., B.L., Honorary Provincial Director, D.H.A.S., 
Assam : Government of Assam, 1934, pp. 76, Price Re. i. Foreign is. 6rf. 


This booklet is a periodical report of the activities and progress of the 
Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, which owes its origin mainly 
to the efforts of Mr. J. R. Cunningham, formerly Director of Public Instruction, 
Assam, and of Prof. S. K. Bhuyan of the Gauhati Cotton College, who is now the 
Honorary Provincial Director of the Department. Divided into four parts, the 
Bulletin sets forth in the first part the programme and works of historical research 
in Assam, rightly described as ' a Virgin Field for Research and in the second, the 
origin, objects and activities of the Department ; the third part contains a notice 
of the manuscripts collected between January, 1932 and January, 1934, while the 
fourth reproduces the opinions and remarks of distinguished scholars and leading 
papers about the Department. 

The Bulletin, which is an interesting and useful study, shows what considerable 
amount of substantial work is being steadily carried out by the Department in the 
matter of rescuing and preserving manuscripts and records of antiquities relating to 
history, culture and anthropology of Assam, as also pubUshing the Buranjis, which 
are invaluable for the study of not only the history but also the language of Assam. 
The keen interest taken by the Governors of the province in the affairs of the 
Department is a remarkable feature, that is more than gratifying to note. The 
Department, with a number of most enthusiastic and untiring workers to serve it so 
faithfully, is sure of getting the moral support and encouragement of every Indologist, 
and winning the genuine appreciation of perhaps every son of Bengal, whose interest 
in the history of Assam is as great and close as that in the history of Bihar and of 


Orissa. 


N. N. D. G. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
OF THE COCHIN STATE FOR YEAR 1109 M.E. (1933-34 
A.D.), by P. Anujan Achan, Government Archaeologist, the State Museum, 
Trichur ; Ernakulam, 1935, pp. 16, with 23 blocks. Price Annas Twelve. 

This Short Report contains besides an account of the tours of the Archaeologist, 
excavations, conservation of ancient monuments, pubhcations and new additions to 
the office reference hbrary of the Archaeological Department of the Cochin State for 
the year 1933-34 A.D., specimens from an old MS. of the celebrated Tamil work. 
Rural, and its Malayalam translation. Students of archaeology will find interest in 
the account of the prehistoric Dolmen-caves at Kattakampal, near Kunnamkulam, 
that have been excavated, and of the finds therefrom, including the earthen vessels, 
iron implements and burial urns, photographs of which have been reproduced. 

N. N. D. G. 


‘ THUS SPOKE GURU NANAK % compiled by Sir Jogendra Singh : Oxford 
University Press, 1934, pp. 113. Price Rs. 2. 

Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh must be congratulated on his presenting in a handy 
form and in the garb of a charmingly simple English the inspired sayings of Guru 
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Nanak (Nanaka) to the general reader. On Sikhism and the history of the Sikh 
Gurus, there have been, in recent years, lots of scholastic writings by the critically- 
minded students, but with Sir Jogendra the idea was evidently to acquaint the general 
reader with the actual utterances of the First Guru, without any comments, 
embellishments and digressions, and he has, doubtless, succeeded to give form to the 
idea in a splendid manner, by preserving the charm of simplicity and elegance of 
poetry of the sayings. A criticism of the doctrines and tenets of a prophet or 
religious preacher falls readily beyond the scope of the reviewer's task, but as Sir 
Edward Maclagan, the late Governor of the Punjab, has rightly observed, in the 
Foreword of the volume that he has written, — ' to explain how the sayings of Nanak, 
the gentlest and most peaceable of prophets, should have formed the basis of scrip- 
ture for a race hke the Jats of the Punjab, one of the bravest and most manly 
peasantries of the East ‘ a brief perusal of these sayings will suffice to throw some 
light on this seeming anomaly 

The get-up of the book leaves not anything to be desired, and Sir Jogendra has 
done well to add explanatory footnotes of such technical terms as may not be easily 
intelligible to the non-Sikh, non-Hindu or non-Indian readers. But the work 
would have been more perfect if only a short biography of the Prophet, together with 
a brief account of his place in the history of the Sikh religion, were subjoined to it, 
by way of introduction, as it is meant for general readers, some of whom may not be 
expected to possess the requisite knowledge thereof. 

N. N. D. G. 

TELANGANA INSCRIPTIONS, Vol. I, published by the Eakshmana-Raya 

Parisodhaka Mandali, Hyderabad Dn., 1935, pp. i-ii, I-IV, 215. Price : Full 

Calico bound, Rs. 4-0, Limp bound, Rs. 2-8. 

With this volume is published the first production of the ' Lak^mana-Rdya 
Pariiodhaka Mandali \ which is the name given to the Historical Research Society 
of Hyderabad, as was inaugurated in 1922, in order to perpetuate the memory of 
the late Mr, K. V, Laksmana Rao, who was the Dewan of the munificent Raji 
Saheb of Munagala, and a pioneer in the field of historical researches into the past 
of the Andhra country. The publication, constituting as it does, the result of the 
work carried out by the Mandali during the years 1924-1931, contains the texts 
of 123 inscriptions in Telugu, Canarese and Sanskrit languages, of which 57 inscrip- 
tions relate to the Kakatiya dynasty, 42 to the Calukyas and the remaining 24 to 
some miscellaneous ruling families of the vSouth. The estampages of these inscrip- 
tions were collected from villages in H.E.H. the Nizam's Dominions, and 122 inscrip- 
tions were deciphered by three different scholars of the Mai^ali, while one (No. 5) 
is the reproduction of the Ammiakonda inscription of the Kakatiya king, Rudradeva, 
(Saka 1084), edited by Fleet in the Indian Antiquary, XI, p. lof. (Kielhom's 
No. 584). An inscription (No, 20) of the Kakatiya king, Ganapati, dated in Saka 
1181, and found in a mosque at Budapur in Mahabub-Nagar District, distinctly 
records that the Kakatiyas were of the fourth (Sudra) caste, and another inscrip- 
tion (No. 32) of a Kakatiya prince, viz. Rudradeva, dated in Saka 1180, and found 
in the Narasithha temple at Burugugadda in the Nalgonda District, is interesting, 
inasmuch as its invocatory verse indicates the prevalence of Raminuja's system of 
Vaisnavism at that time. Another inscription (No. 35) of the time of Pratilpa-Rudra 
of the same dynasty, from Panugal in Nalgonda District, bears the date Saka 1213, 
which win prove valuable for setthng the chronology of his reign, while the one 
from Maturu in the Warangal District (No. 54), and dated in Saka 1041, has it that 
a subordinate of Tribhuvanamalla restored to the Kakatiyas the Andhra region 
that their cousins had usiirped for sometime. Amongst the C&lukyan inscripti<»^ 
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also, there are some that shed some new light on the history of the dynasty. But 
it is a matter of regret that the records, which are printed in Telugu characters, are 
not coupled with English translations, which at once confines the use of the book 
to that limited section of Indologists, who are conversant with the Telugu script 
and language. Nor they are as critically edited as they so naturally and urgently 
deserved to have been done. In the Appendix, there have been, of course, given 
brief statements of essential points, in a tabular form, in English, of each of these 
inscriptions, but the absence of diacritical marks has rendered it difiicult in many 
cases to read the proper nouns correctly or freely. 

N. N. D, G. 

DlNA CAWIdASER PADAVALI, Part I, Ed. Manindra Mohan Bose, M.A., 

Lecturer, Calcutta University. (Crown 8vo) University of Calcutta. Price Rs. 5-0. 

The neatly printed publication, with a dainty get-up, is a valuable contribution 
and welcome addition to the Vaisnavite literature in Bengali, available in print. 
The term * Padavali ’ indicates a collection of Vaisnavite devotional songs, and 
of such the present volmne contains 432 (421 + 11). These are attributed to the 
authorship of Dina-Candidasa. These padas are not isolated or independent songs, 
but are arranged in a way as to yield a connected and running story relating to the 
lilas (sports) of Krsna and Radha, beginning from their birth. 

The elaborate introduction of the volume, extending over not less than 54 
closely printed pages, contains a vast amount of valuable information and readable 
matter. This, coupled with the copious explanatory notes and comparative remarks 
at the end of each pada, renders the volume really entertaining. In the introduction, 
the learned editor, Mr. M. M. Bose, who is also the author of the Post Caitanya 
Sahajiya Cult in Bengal, has made it perfectly clear that in Mediaeval times there 
was in Bengal more than one poet bearing the name of Candidasa, and that Dina- 
Candidasa, who was posterior to Caitanya, must be distinguished from Vadu- 
Candidasa, who was anterior to him, and whose work has been published a few years 
ago under the title of Krsna-Kirttana by the Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad of Calcutta. 
It must be noted in this connection that those Bengali writers, who insisted or rather 
wrangled till the other day that there was but One and one Candidasa only to write 
Bengali padas, betrayed a knowledge on the subject that was miserably poor and 
uncritical. It is gratifying to find that Mr. Bose has succeeded to prove conclusively 
that there was more than one Candidasa, although it is a pity that coming thus far 
he could not bring himself to recognize the existence of Dvija-Candidasa, the greatest 
of the Candidasas and with whom is associated the tradition of the washerwoman. 
Rami. The result is an utter confusion of Dvija® with Dina"^, who was doubtless 
a much lesser poet. The simple fact that several or even many padas of the one 
are almost analogous to some or many of the other, both in spirit and language, is 
no proof that either the one or the other was non-existent, or both were identical. 
The fact must be explained differently, not only in view of the plentiful analogues 
occurring in the whole of the Padavali literature, but also by allowing a margin for 
scribal mistakes, intentional or accidental, in the bbanitds (or the last couplets of 
the songs, where we usually get the name of the composer of the songs) of different 
and a number of MSS. There are also some other points, which although of com- 
paratively minor importance, should have been treated by a scholar like Mr. Bose a 
little more carefully and ably. But, nevertheless, the publication, with all its defects 
deserves handsome recognition, and the editor’s hearty congratulations. We eagerly 
wait for the second part of the work, which we hope will contain an Index. 


N. N. D. G. 
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MUGHAL EMPIRE IN INDIA, 1526—1761 A.D. Parts I-III, by S. K. 

Sharma, Fergusson College, Poona (Karaatak Printing Press, Bombay), pp. 888, 

Price Rs. 4+4+2. 

A complete and interesting story of the rise, culmination and decline of the 
Mughal Empire in India is told here in a fascinating narrative style, in close upon 
900 pages, ^vided into three unequal parts. The publication of the work removes 
a long-felt want of having the vast body of material, collected hitherto on this 
glorious chapter of Indian History, embodied in a condensed form. 

The book, as it is, is designed, in the first instance, for the guidance of the B.A. 
students, particularly those of the Bombay University, but for the teachers and general 
readers also it contains a large amount of attractive and edifying matter. Prof. 
Sharma, who writes with the enthusiasm of one who has thoroughly explored the 
varying aspects of the theme, has the happy gift of presenting the subject methodi- 
cally, lucidly and yet critically, and his opinions are often refreshingly balanced. 
The author has taken immense care to give a pretty clear and comprehensive idea 
of the essential characteristics of the period. He has adopted a novel method in 
narrating the history, viz., to quote profusely from originals and thus to represent 
the historical events almost everywhere in the very words of the eye-witnesses or 
first-hand authorities. 

The first part of the book contains, besides the Introduction, six chapters, of 
which the first one is an account of India as Babur found her, while the second deals 
with how the empire was founded by him. The third chapter bearing the motto, 

* the Empire in Transition dwells upon the life and changing fortunes of Humayun, 
and the fourth is devoted to the history of the Sur inter-regnum. In the remaining 
two chapters are described how the empire was restored by Akbar and how it was 
re-organized by him, with a survey of Akbar's various reforms. 

In the second part, containing four chapters (Chaps. VII-X), the history is 
carried on from the reign of Jahangir to that of Bahadur Shah. The reigns of 
Jahangir, Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb and Bahadur Shah are very appropriately 
designated by the author as ‘ Fruition of the Empire * Golden Age of the Empire 
‘ Post-Meridiem of the Empire and * Sun-set of the Empire respectively. 

The third part of the work comprises Chapters XI and XII, and four appendices, 
together with a supplementary bibhography. In Chapter XI, which is called the 

* Nightfall of the Empire ' is related the story of the emperors beginning from 
Jahandar Shah and Farrukh-Siyar to Akbar II and Bahadur Shah II, and of the 
brothers King-makers, Nizamu-1 Mulk, and the two fateful invasions of Nadir 
Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali. This is followed by a review of the Empire in 
Chap. XII, in which the points discussed are : (i) the Mughals and the Empire, 
(ii) the Empire and the Afghans, (iii) the Empire and the Rajputs, (iv) the Empire 
and the Mahrattas, (v) the Empire and the Europeans, (vi) the political, economic, 
social and cultural legacies of the Empire, and (vii) the lessons of the Empire. 

It is probably to tliis last chapter, which is so ably and brightly written in spite 
of the extremely arduous nature of the task, that most readers will turn first. Want 
of space forbids me to take note here of the numerous interesting and personal views 
expressed and sought to be substantiated by Prof. Sharma in the body of the whole 
book, except only a few. He holds that ' Akbar 's interest in religion was deeper 
than the mere “ intellectual curiosity " of a student of Comparative Religion 
and maintains (with Beni Prasad) that conclusive evidence is wanting to show 
that Jahangir was guilty of having got murdered Sher Afgan, the first husband of 
Nur Jahan, and that the circutnstances of the death of Afgan aie of a suspicious 
nature. He does not accept the commonplace estimate of the reign of Shah Jahan, 
and propounds instead that glory and prosperity marked the age rather unusually, 
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notwithstanding the early rebellions, the aggressive wars in foreign countries, the 
famines in the Deccan and Gujrat, and the constant warfare with the princes of the 
Deccan. He also seeks to establish that the complexity of forces that brought about 
the decline of the Mughal Empire had neither its origin nor its cause in the 
extravagant bureaucracy of Shah Jahan. As to the cost of the Taj -Mahal, Prof. 
Sharma accepts it to be 9 krors and 17 lacs, and not 50 lacs only, as according to 
other estimates. * In the ultimate analysis he concurs with other sober and non- 
partisan critics, ' it is possible to attribute all Aurangzeb’s failures and defects to 
his religious character and ‘ if Aurangzeb had shared the eclecticism or liberal 
outlook of his forefathers, he would have strengthened instead of undermining the 
foundations of the Empire \ 

The printing of the work is neat, and the get-up attractive. The book contains 
four maps and ten illustrations, of which the illustration of ‘ Aurangzeb and his 
Seal on Farman *, reproduced at the beginning of the second part and published for 
the first time, deserves particular notice. But the work badly needs an exhaustive 
Index and diacritical marks, which, we hope, will be supplied in the next edition. 
Nevertheless, the book is sure of a warm welcome by students and scholars alike. 

N. N. D. G. 

SONGS OF MIRABAI, translated from the original Hindi by R. C. Tandan. 

Hindi Mandir, Allahabad, 1934, pp. 72. Price Rupee One. 

In this booklet we get fifty songs, attributed to the authorship of the celebrated 
lady-devotee, Mira-Bai, done from the original Hindi into English by Mr. R. C. 
Tandan. Although the name of Mira, ' whose Lord was Giridhar Nagar is too 
popular a word in Northern and Western India, an authentic version of the life-story 
of this ascetic-queen of Citore, who belonged to the former half of the sixteenth 
century, has not yet been drawn up. Mr. Tandan, however, indicates in the 
Introduction what bare outlines of her true biography have been obtained by 
modern researchers in the field. Again, the genuineness of all the songs that pass 
by the name of Mira is open to question, but if these fifty songs prove to be genuine, 
Mr. Tandan's labours are sure to be rewarded. His translation is not only careful 
but aims at preserving, as far as possible, the poetry of the original songs. In 
the last six pages some notes on technical terms, and an index to the first lines of 
the songs have been added. 

N. N. D. G. 

VALMIKI RAMAYANA, condensed in the Poet's own words : Text in 

Devanagari and English translation by Vidyasagara Vidyavacaspati Prof. 

P. P. S. Sastri, B.A. (Oxon), M.A. ; published by G. A. Nateson and Co., Madras ; 

Foreword -f Introduction + Publisher's Note+pp. 420. Price Re. i-4as. 

Mr. G. A. Nateson of Madras is to be sincerely congratulated on his publishing 
a popular edition of the ddi-kdvya, the Ramayana, with the text of each verse in 
Deva-nigari character followed by an English translation thereof. The translation 
portion is the work of Vidyasagara Vidy§,vacaspati Prof. P. P. S. Sastri of the 
Presidency College, Madras, who has the happy ^t of preserving the spirit of the 
original in the translation. It is a condensed edition and the selected passages are 
from the poem itself, which give the story of the poem in full. It is hoped that this 
popular edition of the Ramdyana should be in great demand by all reading public. 


N. N. D. G. 
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LA BHAGAVAD-GITA II Canto del Beato, traduzione italiana di A. M. Pizzagalli, 
DXitt., Ph.D. * Scrittori Italiani e Stranieri' : Poesia. 7X4J, pp. xvi+159. 
Lanciano : R. Carabba. 

Dr. Pizzagalli has produced a very good translation of the Bhagavad-Gitd for 
the Italian public. Basing his work on the text edited by Schlegel and Lassen 
(2nd edition, Bonn, 1846) Dr. Pizzagalli has obtained good results of interpretation 
according to the philological convenience. The philosophic depth of the Bhagavad- 
Gita finds in Dr. Pizzagalli’s critical introduction (xvi pp.) a very fine explanation 
from every point of view. 

According to review notes by Vanamali Vedantatirtha on The Song of the Lord 
by Dr. E. J. Thomas (see Indian Culture, Vol. II, No. i, p. 178), II, 18, Pizzagalli's 
rendering seems to convey perfectly the intended arguments : — 

II. 18. 

Si distruggono bensi questi corpi nostri, in cui trovasi lo spirito che non 
muta, ma egh e indistruttibile e incommensurabile, combatti quindi, o Bha- 
ratide. 

In the text : — 


E. G. Carpani. 


JUBILEE YEAR BOOK AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY OF 
MADRAS: The South Indian Teachers' Union, 41, Singarachari Street, 
Triplicane, Madras, 1934, Preface + Introduction + pp. 293 + Appendices. 

The Silver Jubilee of the South Indian Teachers' Union that was celebrated at 
Trichinopoly in May, 1933, was the occasion for contemplating publication of a 
Year Book and Educational Directory of Madras by the Union, and the result is 
this admirable volume. It not only deals with the activities and progress of the 
Union, which is a provincial organization started in 1908, ‘ to focus the opinion 
of the public on educational matters and improve the status, pay, and pros- 
pects of teachers ', but also gives us a clear and comprehensive account of the 
different and varied aspects of education imparted in South India. 

S. C. S. 


CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA : By P. L. Bhargava M.A., Shastri. Published 
by U. I. P. House. 

This nice little monograph on one of the ablest rulers of ancient India 
is perhaps the latest contribution to the period. The get-up of the book is 
modest and consists of 138 pages. The author has treated the whole subject 
under different heads, each constituting a separate chapter. The first deals 
with the vexed question of chronology; and the remaining chapters deal with 
facts regarding the growth of Magadha, career of Chandragupta, administration 
of the empire, social conditions, art and literature, achievements and legends 
of Chandragupta respectively. 

There can be little doubt that on the whole the work has been quite 
carefully done. All the generally available sources for the period have been 
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consulted and the delineation of some of the more vexed problems cleverly 
handled. In the ordinary course the book ought to be very helpful to the 
students of Indian history. 

In the field of scholarship, however, there will always be a room for an 
honest difference of opinion. The chronology of the Bimbisarian kings, which 
the author has worked out himself, might not be looked upon as quite convinc- 
ing. He has accepted the finding of Prof. Geiger that the Nirvana of Buddha 
took place in 483 B.C. As Bimbisara is given a regnal period of 28 years 
in the Vayu Purana and inasmuch as he died 8 years before Nirvana, he 
must have ascended the throne in 519 B.C., according to Mr. Bhargava. I 
am afraid this argument is not quite conclusive. The difficulty of accepting 
the Puranic accounts without any modification was long ago ably pointed 
out by Prof. Bhandarkar. The regnal period of the same king is given differently 
in the several Puranas. There is not much reason in accepting any one particular 
date to the exclusion of the others. The Puranas ascribe a period of 363 years 
to ten kings which is highly unreasonable, if not wholly absurd. 

The Ceylonese chronicles, on the other hand, attribute a reign of fifty-two 
years to Bimbisara. If the Nirvana took place 8 years after Ajatasatru's reign 
then we get 543 B.C. as the accession date of Bimbisara. And this year has 
been shown by Geiger to have been the starting point of a distinct era in Ceylon. 

It is again strange why diacritical marks have not at all been used by the 
author. He has no doubt apologised for it in the preface, but we fail to under- 
stand why a scholar such as Mr. Bhargava doubtless is, should not have taken 
the trouble of putting in the diacritical marks without which no work can be 
legitimately claimed to be scholarly. 

Nevertheless, it is with pleasure that we recognise the arduous nature of 
the work done by Mr, Bhargava and we hope that it will prove a powerful incen- 
tive to the other scholars of his generation. 

SusHiL K. Bose. 


CLASSIFICATION AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SYMBOLS ON THE 
SILVER PUNCH -MARKED COINS OF ANCIENT INDIA : Numismatic 
Supplement No. XLV, by Durga Prasad, B.A. 

In this thesis Mr. Durga Prasad has attempted a fresh classification of the 
symbols on ancient silver punch-marked coins of India and has offered a new 
explanation of some of them. The author, a keen student of Indian numismatics, 
is already well known to us through his previous writings. It is therefore no 
wonder that his Essay has been awarded prize by the Numismatic Society 
of India and has been published as a Numismatic Supplement to the /.P.A.S.B. 
(New Series), Vol. XXX, 1934. 

The present Essay extends over 59 pages and is divided into three chapters, 
besides thirty-two fully illustrated plates. On the whole, the work has been 
quite comprehensive and vety well done. But there are two or three points on 
which we cannot quite bring ourselves to agree with the author. Most of 
the symbols on the early silver punch-marked coins have been explained here 
with the help of Tantric formulae. To us it appears to be a somewhat forced 
reconciliation and an indirect way of admitting the extreme difficulty of offering 
a reasonable explanation of the symbols. If we are not wrong, the author 
himself is convinced of the high antiquity of these coins. At the lowest 
computation, however, we ascribe the coins to the sixth century B.C. To explain 
symbols current in this period by means of formulae from Tantric texts appears 
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to be somewhat overdone. Our present state of knowledge does not warrant us 
to place the Tantric texts beyond the 5th. cent. A.D. The Kalivilasa-tantra, to 
which the author so frequentiy resorts is considerably later, though undoubtedly 
it contains some early traditions. These silver punch-marked coins, as the 
author himself asks us to believe, were current over the whole of India. It is 
unnatural that coins in such extensive currency and used by peoples of different 
shades of religion, would be stamped with symbols the significance of which 
could be explained only by means of Tantric texts — a system, be it noted, which 
is still known to have been prevalent over very few parts of India. 

Besides some of the descriptions of the symbols may not be quite satisfactory. 
For instance Fig. 26, Plate 22, looks like a mere crescent and can hardly be 
described as ardhachandra. Similarly, some figures, which the author has drawn 
himself, are given by him, as full restorations of faint traces on actual coins. 
Once this liberty is indulged in, there may be no end perhaps to imaginary 
drawings. For instance, in the coin serially numbered i, and depicted in Plate 
VI, the figure No. 4 drawn by the author may not be considered by many 
as warranted by the coin illustrated. 

Regarding the similarity of some symbols on these coins with those on some 
of the Mohenjodaro seals, noted by the author, it may be pointed out that Dr. 
C. L. Fabri in the very first number of this Journal suggested that the seal 
impressions were a forerunner of the punch-marked coins. Mr. Durga Prasad 
seems, however, to have arrived at this conclusion independently of Dr. Fabri, 
though Mr. K. P. Jayswal thinks Dr. Pran Nath was the first to have announced 
it (JA,RS., 1935, p. 721). 

The above are some of the criticisms that may be offered. We must admit, 
however, it is high time that Theobold is to be improved upon and that we 
cannot any longer stick to his antiquated ideas. In this respect Mr. Durga 
Prosad has done great service to numismatics and deserves our very best 
thanks for carrying on fresh investigations. 

SusHiL K. Bose. 


AN ACCOUNT OF TIBET (THE BROADWAY TRAVELLERS) edited by 
Philippo de Philippi with an introduction by C. Wessels, S.J. Published by 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., pp. 430, with a bibliographical index of the 
works quoted, a general index and an index of Tibetan words. 

This treatise is divided into four books, each of which has been subdivided 
into various chapters. The first book gives an account of the journey from Rome 
to Lhasa. The second book describes the country of Tibet and records an interest- 
ing account of customs and civil government of the country, besides the climate 
and fertihty of the land, clothes and foods, the disposal of the dead body, weddings, 
games, and occupations of the Tibetans. The third book gives a religious history 
of Tibet, an account of the Tibetan monasteries and nunneries, rules of conduct, 
places and objects of worship, the idea about existence of a true God, etc. The 
fourth and the last book describes the journey from Nepal to the Ganges together 
with a short description of the kingdom of Nepal. The introduction is very 
informative and interesting. Undoubtedly an exhaustive treatment of the history 
of Tibet supplies a long felt want and we hope that it will receive such warm 
appreciation as it deserves. The notes supplied to each of the four books are very 
useful as also the bibliographical index of the books consulted. On the whole the 
book under review repays perusal. 


B. C. Law. 
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DYNASTIES et HISTOIRE de 1 ‘ INDE depuls KANISHKA jasqu ’ aux 
invasions MUSALMANES, par Louis de La Vallee Poussin. (Histoire 
Du Monde, E. De Boccard, Editeur), Paris, 1935. 

Dr. Poussin has compiled an interesting dynastic history of India from 
Kaniska to Muhammedan invasions. He has utilized all available materials in 
making it exhaustive and useful. His notes on the Imperial Guptas, Harsa- 
vardhana and Siladitya are illuminating. The chapter on Bengal and Assam is 
well-written. The history of Bengal under Sasanka, Harsha, the Palas and the 
Senas has been ably treated. He has given an account of Kanauj from 647 to 816. 
Then he has narrated the history of India under the Gurjaras and Rajputs. 
His account of the Gurjaras of Broach, Valabhis, Chalukyas, Rastrakutas, 
Candellas and Cedis deserves mention. Next he has dealt with the history of the 
Traikutakas Vakatakas, Chalukyas of Vatapi and Kalyani, Silaharas, Kadambas, 
Yadavas, Kakatiyas, Hoysalas, etc. His instructive notes on Kalifiga, Pandya 
and Pallavas are welcome. In the Appendix and Additions he has spared no 
pains to include many additional matters. He has supplied a good index at 
the end. This book is no doubt a laborious production, well-documented and 
carefully written and it is bound to prove very useful to every student of ancient 
Indian history. 3 q 

PREHISTORIC MAN : HALL OF THE STONE AGE OF THE WORLD, 

by Henry Field (Anthropology leaflet, 31), Chicago, 1933. 

THE RACES OF MANKIND : AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CHAUNCEY 
KEEP MEMORIAL HALL (Anthropology leaflet, 30), by Henry Field, 
Chicago, 1934, 

ETHNOLOGY OF AFRICA, by Wilfred D. Hambly (Chicago, 1930). 

GODS AND HEROES OF JAPAN, by Helen C. Gunsaulus (Chicago, 1924). 

JAPANESE TEMPLES AND HOUSES, by Helen C. Gunsaulus (Chicago, 
1924). 

THE INDIAN TRIBES OF THE CHICAGO REGION, by W. D. Strong 
(Chicago, 1926). 

THE USE OF HUMAN SKULLS AND BONES IN TIBET, by Berthold 
Laufer (Chicago, 1923). 

THE CIVILIZATION OF THE MAYAS, by J. Eric Thompson (Chicago, 
1932). 

The above are primarily guide books to the various halls and the show cases of 
the Field Museum of Natural History in Chicago. When I had the opportunity of 
visiting the Hall of the Stone Age in the Museum several years ago I was simply 
dazzled. The huge collections made and the pains taken to make the review of lost 
life as scientifically accurate as possible are indescribable. The life-like repre- 
sentation of the Neanderthal man who flourished in Europe more than 50 or 
100 thousand years ago in Chicago has not been surpassed by any exhibit of this 
type in any other museum known to me. The guide books scarcely convey the 
impression produced by proper lighting and glowing hearths that American 
Museums only know how to build up and pay for them too. Mr. Field has earned 
the gratitude of all lovers of prehistory by putting in so short a compass of 42 pages 
a resume of the prehistoric culture of Europe which the show cases of Chicago bring 
out in full light. 
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The Chaimcey Keep Memorial Hall has achieved the impossible. By bronze 
statuette representations of types from living examples enlivened by the proper 
pose it has made representations much better and accurate than any ori^nal could 
hope to be. The Australian spear-thrower, the Vedda bowman, the Ituri drummer 
are there in IHe before us. The bronze statuettes were made by Malvina Hoffmann 
from actual living men all over the world where she travelled and the types also will 
be a monument to her artistic achievements. Also the standards of museum 
building now being set up by Chicago will be followed by future museum-builders. 
Mr. Field in his lucid style as in tlie previous work has to survey a very wide and 
highly complicated field and he has done it remarkably well. 

Hambly's 225 pages of the Ethnology of Africa with valuable maps and 
bibliography will, like the guide books of the British or the Horniman Museiun, 
be ^ught for not only as guide books but as good brief introductory surveys of the 
subject. As such they are eminently useful for the student and the beginner. 
Instead of attempting a controversial ethnic grouping he has chosen wisely by 
surveying in geographical regions. His introductions to the geography and 
exploration and races and migrations supported by maps are succinct and well told. 
Continues interesting story of the panorama of various conquering tribes replacing 
one another is kept up. The historical and then cultural aspects are never lost 
sight of and there is an attempt to make up psychological pictures of the people as 
a whole. But for the limitation of the necessities of a guide book this might have 
been one of the standard books for use as* a manual on African Ethnology. 

Thompson shows more freedom from the limitations imposed on the guide 
book by keeping for the last few pages the task of explaining the Maya collection. 
He has further the advantage of a subject complete and synthetic by itself and 
nobody can better begin the study of the civilisation of the Mayas than by a 
perusal of this book with its marvellous simplification of an intricate subject where 
the basic fabric of the Calender has been the despair of everybody. The dawn of 
civilisation in Central America, the outline of Maya history, the complicated 
mythology, religion and social life are so well and charmingly described that one 
forgets that one has to march through hard bits of Spanish and climb up steep 
hieroglyphic stairways to master Maya culture. 

The Illinois, the Miami and the Potawatomi Red Indian tribes who dwelt 
formerly very near Chicago have now been illustrated by life-like show-cases in the 
James Nelson and the Anna Louise Raymond Hall. The author’s brief resume of 
the life and their hardships at the hands of colonists and the vicissitudes of their 
fortune invokes the sympathy of all. The manners habits and life and beliefs of 
the people are also briefly described. 

Miss Gunsaulus introduces us to the show-cases illustrative of the gods and 
heroes of Japan and its temples and houses, the national heroes of Japan, the 
^ven gods of good fortune, shinto deities as illustrated by various specimens in 
Gunsaulus Hall. A good history of the architecture of Japan in brief is described 
in a few pages in the other guide book. All these are found in that rich collection 
of surimono^ or small prints in possession of the Field Museum. 

Laufer s short monographs like Macaulay's occasional critical notes always 
turn to be classics on account of their thoroughness. In the course of his guide 
book to Tibetan Collections he starts speaking of the use of human skulls and 
bones in Tibet and incidentally records all that is known about the use of such 
things in India, Asia, Europe, America, from ethnology, Pali texts, mediaeval 
travel books, Spanish source books, which he knows only how to deal with in order 
to write an exhaustive encyclopaedic note, which we now possess from his hands, 
many of which were evoked by collections in the Field Museum. 


P. Mitra. 



IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 

JOURNALS 


Anthropos, Vol. XXX, Pts. 3 and 4, May-August, 1935. 

Contribution to Garo Linguistics and Ethnologj^ by Biren 
Bonnerjea. 

This paper contains a grammatical sketch of the Garo language, 
native texts of an ethnological interest, and vocabulary compiled 
from different sources. 


Asiatic Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 108, October, 1935. 

1. Chinese Religion in the Third Centur}^ B.C. by E. R. Hughes. 

2. Early Chinese Palaces and Temples by A. Silcock. 


Buddhism in England, Vol. 10, No. 3, September-October, 1935. 
Buddhist Mysticism by N. Watkins. 

The author has tried to show that Buddhism is a religion with a 
mystical element as are other world-religions. 


Calcutta Review, Vol. 57, No. 2, November, 1935. 

Emperor Visaldeva by H. B. Sarda. 

This paper contains a critical account of Visaldeva IV, also called 
Vigraharaja, first Chauhan Emperor of India, who ascended the 
throne in about 1152 A.D. The author adduces epigraphic evidences 
to establish that the conquest of Delhi by Emperor Visaldeva took 
place sometime between A.D. 1153 and 1163. 


Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXII, Pt. I, January, 1933. 

1. The Text of the Sohgaura Plate by K. P. Jayaswal. 

2. Manur Inscription of Maranjadaiyan by K. A. Nilakanta 

Sastri. 

3. Kharoshthi Inscription on a Begram Bas-relief by Sten 

Konow. 

4. Silahara Cave Inscriptions by D. R. Bhandarkar. 

5. A Buddhist Inscription from Kara by N. P. Chakravarti. 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXII, Pt. 2, April, 1933. 

1. Jainad Stone Inscription of the Paramara Jagaddeva by 

D. C. Ganguly. 

2. A New Copper- Plate of Dhruva II, of the Gujarat Rashtra- 

kuta Branch, Dated Saka 806 by A. S. Altekar. 
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3. Brahmanapalli Grant of Karkka Suvarnnavarsha : Saka 746 
by B. Bhattacharyya, 


Jaina Antiquary, Vol. I, No. 2, September, 1935. 

1. Who was the Founder of Jainism ? by K. P. Jain. 

After discussing the question, the author answers it by saying that 
we should regard Rsabha as a real personage and as the founder 
of Jainism in this cycle of time. 

2. Mathematics of Nemicandra by B. B. Datta. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 55, No. 3, September, 

1935. 

Chaya by A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

The significance of the word ‘ Chaya ’ has been discussed in 
this short paper. 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Society, Vol. IX, Pt. 3, January, 

1935- 

1. Gonarda, The Cradle of the Gonardiya by Sylvain I^vi. 

(Translated by D. C. Sircar.) 

This article contains a critical account of the city of Gonaddha 
placed between Ujjeni and Vedisa in the Parayanavagga of the Pali 
Sutta-Nipata. 

2. The Fore-fathers of Rani Samyukta by T- N. H. Jagadeb. 

3. The Ponduru Copper-plate Inscription of Vajrahasta II, of 

the Kalihga Kingdom by M. Narasimham. 

The history of the plates, genealogy of the king, object and sub- 
stance of the grant and the text of the inscription have been given 
in this article. 

4. Successors of Paramesvaravarma II by Govinda Pai. 

5. The Meghas of Kosala by V. Appa Rao. 

Journal of the Assam Research Society, Vol. Ill, No. 3, October, 

ms- 

1. The Kalitas by K. R. Medhi. 

2. The Date of Bukhityar’s Invasion of Assam by D. N. 

Mukherjee. 

The author discusses the methods of conversion of any Indian 
date into its corresponding Christian date in the Julian and the 
Gregorian systems. 
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3. The Ancient Tripura Kingdom in the Kapili Valley by 
K. ly. Barua. 

The Tripura kings trace their descent from Druhyo, the son 
of Yajati. It is said that Pratardana, who was 25th in descent 
from Druhyo, conquered the Kiratas and founded a kingdom, the 
capital of which was on the bank of the River Kapili. The 
author shows that His Highness the present MahSraja Manikya 
Bahadur of Tripura is the direct lineal representative of the 
Tripura dynasty. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, VoL XXI, Pt. II, 
1935 - 

Vartikalankara of Prajnakara Gupta edited by Rahula Sankri- 
tyayana. 

Journal of the Greater India Society, Vol. II, No. 2 , July, 1935. 

1. Contributions from the Mahavarhsa to our Knowledge 

of the Mediaeval Culture of Ceylon by W. Geiger. 

la this first instalment Dr. Geiger has given an interesting account 
of the position of the king and the royal family in mediaeval Ceylon. 

2. Veda and Avesta by B. K. Ghosh. 

3. The Influx of Indian Sculpture into Fu-nan by Budwig 

Bachhofer. 

Journal of Indian History, Vol. XIV, Pt. 2, Serial No. 41, August, 

1935- 

1. The Early Pallavas by D. C. Sircar. 

2. "Genealogy and Chronology of the Vakatakas by M. Govind 

Pai. 

3. A Note on the Mughal Military Terms, Zat and Sawar, 

by C. S. K. Rao Saheb. 

Journal of the K.R. Cama Oriental Institute, No. 28, 1935. 

This number contains the Government Research Fellowship lectures 
delivered by Prof. Pour-e Davoud in 1934. The subjects refer mainl y 
to old Iranian history and culture. 

Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 
XIII, Pt. I, March, 1935. 

A History of Malaya by R. O. Winstedt. 

Journal of Oriental Research, Vol. IX, Pt. II, April- June, 1935. 

I. An Inscribed Pot from Nanduru by K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri. 
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2. ^ucindram Inscription of Bhutala Vira Rama Varma, A.D. 

1546 by S. D. Pillai. 

3. The Astronomical Data of the Paripadal by K. G. Sankar. 

Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. 44, No. 3, September, 1935 * 

1. Material Representatives of Tongan and Samoan Gods by 

Te Rangi Hiroa. 

This paper gives an account of the numerous inanimate represen- 
tatives of the Polynesian gods which escaped destruction and found 
refuge in various museums. 

2. The Sikayana Language : A Preliminary Grammar and 

Vocabulary by A. Capell. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1935. 

1. Chola Invasion of Bengal by A. C. Banerji, 

In this paper the author has examined the events coimected with 
the first invasion of Bengal by a General of Rajendra Chola I, 
the son and successor of Rajaraja I, and has traced, as far as 
possible, the route of the Chola army which, he says, did cross 
the Ganges. 

2. Tokharian Elements in the Kharosthi Documents from 

Chinese Turkestan by T. Burrow. 

3. A Propos the Legend of Naropa by G. Tucci. 

4. The Gandhara grama by A. H. Fox Strangways. 

5. A Note on the Allahabad Pillar of Asoka by C. S. Krishna- 

swamy and Amalananda Ghosh. 

6. Curious Omissions in Pali Canonical Lists by C. A. F. Rhys 

Davids. 

Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. IV, Pt. 1, July, 1935. 

1. Exchange Conditions in the Jatakas by R. N. Mehta. 

The article gives an interesting account of the inland and 
seaborne trades, transport, systems of transaction, prices, currency, 
credit, and weights and measures in Pre-Buddhistic India. 

2. Islamic Art and Architecture by Ernst Cohn-Wiener. 


Maha-Bodhi, Vol. 43, No. 9, September, 1935. 

1. Magadha of the Orient by B. C. Law. 

2. Hinayana and Mahayana Compared by Rihula Sahkri- 

tyayana. 
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Man in India, Vol. XV, Nos. 2 and 3, April-Septemher, 1935. 

1. Anthropology and our Educational System by G. S. 

Ghurye. 

2. Psychoanal3d:ic Interpretation of Primitive Eife by P. C. 

Das Gupta. 

In this short article the author deals with a few apparently 
gruesome customs and institutions prevailing in a society of 
' preliterate ’ humanity and shows that by the application of 
psychoanalytic principles they are intelligible and seem to be the 
most natural outcome of the psychic reactions under their primitive 
conditions of life. 

3. An Enquiry for Traces of ' Darwins Tubercles ' in the 

Ears of the People of Bengal by B. N. Datta. 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, May-August, 1935. 

1, Mughal Miniatures from the period of Akbar by Wilkinson 

and Gray. 

2. A Study in Buddhist Iconography by H. B. Chapin. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society {New Series), Vol. XXV, 
No. 4. 

6ri Vidya — Pt. Ill — Upasana-Karma, Section (5) — Kundalini 
Yoga by K. N lyar. 

t 

Science and Culture, Vol. 1, No. 6, November, 1935. 

1. An Historical Account of the Classification of Thele- 

phoraceae by S. N. Banerjee. 

2. Determination of the Temperature of the Upper Atmos- 

phere by B. N. Chuckerbutti. 

Shrine of Wisdom, Vol. XVII, No. 65, Autumn, 1935. 

Hermes or A Philosophical Inquiry Concerning Universal 
Grammar by J. Harris. 

Visva Bharati Quarterly {New Series), Vol. I, Pt. II, August, 1935. 

1. The Unity of Mankind by M. Wintemitz. 

2. The God of the Gita, Vasudeva-Visnu-Narayana and His 

Origin by R. Otto. 
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Louis Finot was undoubtedly a distingiushed orientalist and 
his researches attracted the attention of all scholars of Indology. 
His translations of many Buddhist texts and his important contri- 
butions to Indo-Chinese history and Buddhist thought all bear 
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A VEDIG BASIS FOR THE ETYMOLOGIES 
OF VEDIG WORDS 


By Ruua Ram Kashyap, M.Sc. 

In the April 1935 issue a Vedic basis was supplied for the 
etymologies of some Vedic words as given in his Nirukta by the etymol- 
ogist Ydska ; the method of an independent study of the Vedas with 
the help of actual mantric quotations only was illustrated by taking 
seven examples originally meant to serve the above object ; and 
it was concluded that probably the founders of the etymologies 
arrived at them by following the same method. 

In the present issue we will in the beginning carrj' on the same 
work by furnishing a Vedic basis for the Yaskyan etymologies of 
some other Vedic words and afterwards we will supply some fresh 
etymologies of the Vedic words arrived at only by a study of the 
Veda-mantras themselves. 


PART I 

Here are some Yaskyan etymologies with their Mantric basis : — 

I. SURYAH 

Sdryah may be taken first because all objects of creation have 
been created by Him as stated in the Rigveda, Mandal VII, Sukta 63, 
Mantra 4, reading — 

“ v[^i g ” 

and meaning : — 

‘ . . . .^'decidedly have all human beings and other objects 
of creation been created by Suryah ' 

Apparently the words ■snscrit furnish a Vedic basis for 
the Ydskyan etymology of the Vedic word Suryah which is given 
in Nirukta Daivata Kdnda, Adhydya 6, Khanda 14, as under : — 

I” 

which means ; — 

‘ Stiryah is derived from the root giving and meaning 
“ giving birth to 
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It will not be out of place to quote here from Shrya Siddhdnt, 
the ancient Indian treatise on Astronomy, AdhyAya 12, Shloka 15, 
which says : — 

II. SavitA 

Savitd can be taken up next. Says Nirukta : — 

“ ^sifirefT n ” 8 »5o ( 

which means ; — 

‘ Savitd — the progenitor of all or He who creates all.’ 

The following mantras of the Rigveda afford a Vedic basis for 
the above etymology : — 

t,. BWWW B 8 I I ^ I 

1 

11 1 i ^ I 

1^. ^smsTf... B ’KJT» ® I ) 3^ B 

?Tm 8 . VTT B ’KJT'* 'S I I ^ I 

v., iwftiTT «nm! ^ I 

« »ft ^r»? B 8 I I < II 

iwf%?TT ( for iTO^tar ) b 

These respectively mean : — 

I. Savitd has created laudable bliss 

2 Savitd has created good for the bipeds and 

quadrupeds 

3 and 4. Tlus Deity Savitd, the Creator of all objects 

of creation and beings, rises high up. (May He bless) 
me 

5. The Creator of transcendental bliss, the Resort and 
Controller of both the motile and the immotile ones — 
may that Deity Savitd offer us protection from sin 
for our residence on this (earth) 

Here Savitd has been termed iw^tisr which according to 
Pada Pdtha is nothing but irerf^ itself— the word used by Ydska 
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in his Nirukta while giving the etymology of the word under dis- 
cussion which has been quoted in the very beginning. But as he 
adds the word therefore have we given above different 

quotations calling him the Progenitor of beings or objects of creation, 
of great bliss, of the bliss for bipeds and quadrupeds, of laudable 
bliss, and at the same time the Resort of the motile and immotile 
ones. The word has been used in one quotation and 

the word in another as if the form has been 

used instead of the form to explain the same and vice versa. 
Undoubtedly the learned readers will appreciate that the above 
five quotations amply justify the Yaskyan etymology given above 
and furnish an accurate Vedic basis for the same. They will also 
be able to supplement them by numerous other relevant quotations 
from the Vedas. 

III. VARUliTAH 

Varunah is the word that can be next commented upon. In 
the Nirukta we find : — 

“TOTt HcT! II ” t^e Wo 8 Wo ^ II 

meaning : — 

' Varunah is derived from the root giving girfjfh and convp ying 
the sense of “ acceptance ”. Varunah is so called because 
he is accepted or of him a boon is begged.’ 

A Vedic basis for this Yaskyan comment is met with in the 
Rigveda as under : — 

WT«il II 

war* I I \ I 

TWT ^ ww B waro e i at. I < I 

cr«rr ^ ^aftaa^ wnr ftRrn H 

^o 8 I 8t, I 'S I 

?TWT w 8. ^ar TW ^ ^ r wot® 8 i 8\ i « I 

1, afat anr «an*taa^ wir farwr^a?^ r 

’Wire ^^o I ^ R 

€a?taT% arftW affmidia^ | 
fHwt I ’wai^* ^ i 
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These respectively mean : — 

I. I accept Indrah and Varunah as (if I were to accept) 

two (mighty) monarchs 

2-4. (I/ords) Indrah ! and Varunah ! I accept you both 
for loving friendship 

5. (Tords) Mittrah ! Varunah ! and Aryaman ! we beg of 

you that (boon) 

6. We beg that acceptable boon of Mittrah, Varunah, and 

Aryaman which they all are guarding 

These quotations clearly show that Varunah is he, of whom 
some boon is begged ; also who is accepted as an acceptable one. 
In other words Varunah is one with respect to whom the deed indicated 
by the root is performed, and this is just the sense indicated 
by the above quotation from Yaska's Nirukta, and it has been 
amply borne out by the quotations from the Rigveda, cited above. 

IV. Annam 

Next we take the Vedic word Annam. In the Nirukta its 
derivation is hinted at thus : — 

“ II ” ^ 3iio d. B 

which means : — 

' Annam is derived from the root giving and meaning 
"to eat” ’ 

In support of this the following Mantras of the Rigveda may be 
cited : — 

^ ¥11144 fa B ’KJT® < I 8 I b 

W WT ^ ^ B 

^ I I « B 

^ «tiwfa ^ fivnjifd Vi wifafh b 

’IPTo I 8 B 

These respectively mean : — 


1 Who eats Annam 

2 whose cow eats Annam 

3 through me does he eat Annam 


In fact in all the three above quotations the words and 
wfa occur together and leave no doubt in the mind of the Vedic 
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student that really both of them are radically connected as inter- 
preted by Ydska in his Nirukta. 


V. SOMAH 


The word Somah may now be taken up. Says Nirukta ; — 
and means ; — 

‘ Somah is derived from the root ^ving and meaning 

to squeeze the juice out of a juicy plant ; it is so called 
because of its being extracted in that manner.' 

In support of this rendering the following mantras from the Rigveda 
may be consulted : — 

WY ?friT T?5? gw ^ n 5K3IO >3 I I B 

^ ^ ^ Yt ’CrYWI^cIl -^T YcSTWiFT I 

•*n B t I I II 


These respectively mean : — 

1. Indra ! (I^ord !) I extract this Somah for you 

2. I extract that Somah which, for the best amongst men, 

brings 

Besides these we find the words and Bj sft fa occurring, 
in one and the same mantra in the sense of ‘ he extracts Somah ’, 
at the following places in the Rigveda alone : — 

(i) Rig. I, 109. 4 ; (2) Rig. IV, 24. 6 ; (3) Rig. V, 34. 3 ; 

(4) Rig. X, 160. 3 ; and (5) Rig. X, 160. 4. 

Evidently these references conclusively prove that Ydska or 
his predecessors in the Science of Etymologies, had some of these 
or similar other quotations in view when they formulated the above 
derivation. 


VI AND VII. DhAtA aio) VidhAtA 

Regarding Dhdta, Nirukta Daivata Kanda, Adhyaya 5, IChanda 
10, rea& : — 

“ ■UT?TT fsnrrat i ” 
which means : — 

‘ Dhdtd — ^the Vidhdta of all — ^the Maker and Supporter of all.’ 
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In the Rigveda we find : — 

RTefT ftumr I 

vno I I ^ I 

■«ft *r! firm f^RTerr ^ ■yat^iPt i 

^ ^prt wrar ^ ^ wn i 

I ^ I ^ I 

1^. ?TWTTN^ flPTUt «WT5R?I > 

-^Ilo x^o 1 I ^ I 

8. finnft yaft ii 

'W3ir» I <,<-» I I 

■«rT?rr ■^mx i 

^ 'V gfqff '?rpTifT^?r!rt w’ n x,® i i ^ # 

i. fW?TT^ ^ B 8 I I ^ B 

These respectively mean : — 

1. Vishwakarmd — ^the Dhdtd — ^the Supreme Vidhdtd — 

the Creator and Supporter of all, the All-Seeing 

2. Him, who is our Protector, Creator, Vidhdtd or Supporter, 

who knows all the abodes and worlds, who alone 
bears the names of and gives names to the Deities, Him 
do all the other worlds follow as if they ask Him and 
do as He directs. 

3- O lyord Indra ! O Dhatah ! and Vidhatah ! after singing 

Thy praises, do I eat out of the Soma-kalshas 

4 and 5 That Creator and Sustainer has formed the 

sun and the moon as He did previously ; also (has He 
formed) the firmament, the earth, the intervening 
space and the blissful heavens. He, the Controller 
of the whole Hving (fit. twinkling) creation, has formed 
and sustained the days and nights as well. 

6 The Vidhatas have made and sustained 

In these quotations words Dhatd and Vidhdtd are used as if 
one was qualifying the other and only emphasizing upon the same 
sense of the other as it itself indicates. Moreover the last quotation 
gives the derivation of firmcrr from ft -}-?[¥ in the sense that 
Vi<^at4 is one who performs the action denoted by ft-f-^, 
which is also the sense of the Nirukta quotation given in the very 
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beginning -that is he who perfonns the action 

with respect to all. The last quotation does so by directly connecting 
with as the subject and the verb, using apparently 

the same root in both these grammatical forms. Besides this both 
these points are borne out by Nirukta Daiv. Adhy. 5, Khanda ii, 
reading ; — 

and meaning : — 

‘ Vidhatd has already been commented upon under the word 
RETT.’ 

Especially do Nos. 4 and 5 beautifully bear out the Nirukta quota- 
tions by using the verb fR^R^ and the noun rtrt in the same 
sense of ' created and supported ’ and ' Creator and Supporter ’ 
in the last half of Mantra 2 and the first half of Mantra 3 of Rig- 
veda, Mandal X, Sukta 190. Apparently both the verb and the 
noun govern both the Mantras together and the verb therefore 
denotes the action performed by the noun following as both have 
apparently originated in the same root. 


VIII. Yajistah 

Yajnah can now be taken up. Says Nirukta : — 

“ RR[: WnsP9ITR RRfR RwTfh RRWT: II ” 

which means : — 

‘ Why Yajnah ? The Etymologists state “ apparently it is 
a deed of worship (from RR=to worship) " ’ 

and implies that ‘ Yajnah is the performance indicated by the root 
RR which fact is quite well known to all 

WTiy do Etymologists hold that view ? Because Rigveda 
states : — 

“ R% II ” ISITo I I II I <_• I | 

and means ; — 

‘ The Deities perform the Yaja performance in connection 
with the Yajnah and by means of the Yajnah ’ 

Therefore according to the Rigveda too Yajnah is some per- 
formance, being, or an3d:hing else whatsoever in which the Yaja 
performance predominates. That for whom the Yaja performance is 
performed is Yajnah ; that too is Yajnah by means of which the 
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Yaja perfonnance is performed ; besides these the Yaja performance 
itself too is Yajnah. Thus this reference illustrates most beautifully 
the above quoted statement made in the Nirukta. 


IX. Nadyah 


Nadyah may next be taken up. Says Nirukta : — 

“ w r«TT I ” 0r» ^«> «ro ^ ^8 i 


which means : — 

' Why Nadyah ? Because they are NadnAh, i.e. vague-sound- 
ing.’ 


In the Atharva Veda we come across a Mantra which seems 
as if to have been designed, simply with a view to furnish a basis 
for the above etymology. It runs : — 








*rm ^ (TT »rwTf^ ll ” «r»r|o I 

and means : — 

‘ O flowing waters ! Your name is Nadyah. You are so 
named because you made a vague sound while moving 
very fast, immediately after the melting (death) of the 
cloud.’ 


Atharva Veda here tells us that Nadis are so called because 
they perform the performance denoted by the root and this 
is just what Nirukta says in the quotation given above. In other 
words this Mantra affords a Vedic basis for the Yaskyan etymology 
of the word . 

X. Apah 

Next we may take up Apah. In the Nirukta it is stated that 

the word Apah is derived from the root ww meaning to pervade. 
That statement is as under : — 

“ WUT! R ” f^o e Wo ^ ^o R 

In the Atharva Veda we find a Mantra which beautifully illustrates 
this point and is thus the Vedic basis for the same. That MaJ^tra 
runs as under : — 

«i!to ^ ^o I 
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and means : — 

‘When sent by Varunah you flowed very fast 

Indrah pervaded you on the way ; therefore, you are 
Apah — the pervaded ones, ever since.’ 

Apparently this Mantra furnishes the Vedic basis for the 
Ydskyan etymology of Apah. 

PART II 

Having furnished in Part I the Vedic or Mantric basis for 
some of the etymologies of Vedic words given in the Nirukta, and 
thereby, illustrated the method of an independent study of the 
Vedas by means of the Veda-Mantras alone, we now proceed, in this 
Part II, to discuss some etymologies of Vedic words not given in\ 
the Nirukta or other treatises of the earher writers, which we arrive 
at merely by an independent study of the Veda-Mantras alone. 
These will bring the readers face to face with the method of Vedic 
study under discussion and illustrate its successful application 
by which the modern Vedic students can easily arrive at fresh 
etymologies themselves. 

Now to the etymologies : — 

I. TIrtham 

In the Atharva Veda, Kanda XVIII, Sukta 4, Mantra 7, we 
find : — 

“ ” 

which gives us the etymology of the word Tirtham as under : — 

“ II » 

II. Devah 

In the Rigveda, Mandal X, Sukta 7, Mantra 5, we find 

II” 

and in Mantra 6 — 

II ” 

which give us a fresh etymology of the word Devah as under : — 

“ I R ” 
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III. YUVTI 

In the Rigveda, Mandal I, Sukta 105, Mantra 2, words : — 

“ na » 

occur which naturally furnish us with the etymology of the word 
Yuvti as under : — 

wrpfTT B ” 

which means 

‘ A youthful lady is termed a Yuvti on account of her uniting 
with her husband.’ 

IV. ViDYUT 

In the Rigveda, Mandal I, Sukta 105, Mantra i, words : — 

occur which furnish us with the etymology of the word Vidyut as 
under : — 

V. PushA 

In the Rigveda, Mandal I, Sukta 42, Mantra 9, we find : — 

“ ^ II ” 

which gives us a fresh etymology of the word Pusha as under ; — 

“ TjjTT I ?nTJ 1 ” 

VI. Ghritapwah 

In the Atharva Veda VI, 51. 2, occur the words ; — 

“ I ” 

which supply us the etymology of the word as under : — 

“ Wk Tf^ Wff! fU! I ” 

VII. Ketap<jh 

In the Yajura Veda, Adhy. XI, Mantra 7 and Adhy. XXX, 
Mantra i, words : — 


%?ni! Wg. 
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occur which furnish us with the et3unology of the word %cr^ as 
under : — 

“ I ” 

VIII. NadyArishah 

In the Atharva Veda, Kanda XIX, Sukta 39, mention is made 
of the efficacious medicinal plant Kushtha. Three names for the 
same are mentioned one of which is wrftR! regarding which the Veda 
states : — 

“ % fre srwrffl I 

I WT i ” 

«rerl* luo ^ I 

This furnishes us with the etymology of the word under discussion 
as under ; — 

“ wftR! wr^ I w ftw' xffi I *r 

5:?# ’TTsftffi n ” 

This same Vedic basis for the etymology is repeated in the form of 
the words 

“ sRmi fnfcjr I ^ m r ” 

in Mantras 3 and 4 as well of this very Sukta. 

IX. ShatavArah 

Atharva Veda, KAnda XIX, Sukta 36, may safely be termed 
the Shatavdra Sukta. Shatavara, known these days as Satdwar 
in the Punjabi language and as ShatAvari, Shatamuli, etc. in Sanskrit, 
is the well-known sexual tonic and curative. According to the 
Vedas a uterine parasite met with in the human female, is often 
termed Amoeva (I have not yet been able to decide whether it does 
belong to the genus Amoeba of the modem Protozoologists). It 
causes sterility and is therefore termed Durndmd — the evil-named 
one. The medicinal plant under discussion successfully destroys 
that germ and overcomes sterility. 

However, we are here discussing only the etymologies. In 
this connection. Mantras 4 and 6 of the Sukta are very suggestive. 
The former runs ; — 

TFTUrwf’ET || ” He 8 | 
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and the latter states : — 

ipi I ” w[» \t M < I 

The words “na ft c T ^ i^R ^ ” and “ini...'ST?nrT^ give the 

two et3Tnologies, the latter of which is quite apparent being : — 

iprp[ Tfir ll ” 

but the former is somewhat mysterious being : — 

“ wrq I WTT^ ^pnrt^ Tt^ I ” 

X. TakmanAshanam 

Atharva Veda, Kanda V, Sukta 4, Mantra i, states : — 

“ II ” 

meaning : — 

‘ Arrive, O Kushtha ! O TakmanAshan ! removing 

(all traces of) Takman from this place.’ 

This furnishes us with the etymology of the word Takmand- 
shanam, which is as under ; — 

XI. Varan AH 

Atharva Veda, Kanda VI, Sukta 85, describes this medicinal 
plant. It says : — 

“ ’muTHT II” 

in its very first Mantra which furnishes us with the etymology of 
this word as under ; — 

Further it is stated that the disease of the patient is removed (by 
this medicine) with the help of the Deities Vaishwdnar Agnih, 
Indrah, Mittrah, Varunah, and of Omni-Deities as well. The 
words : — 

“ and “ t*sruitw ” 

support the above derivation as these occurring in Mantras 2 and 3 
simply interpret the word wrcvrarr of the ist Mantra and mean : — 
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' By means of Varanah we remove the disease with the 

aid of Vaishwdnar Agnih, Indrah, Mittrah, Vamnah, 
and all other Deities.' 

Another etymology as well is suggested in the first Mantra 
reading as under : — 

“ ¥rr«rmT wv ^ i 

and meaning : — 

‘ This divine medicinal plant Varanah is really the remover 
(V^rayatd). The Deities take upon themselves the 
disease which gets established in the same.’ 

The second etymology supplied by the Veda in this Mantra 
would thus run as under : — 

“ f?:®: I ( W ^ I ” 

XII. Darbhah 

Atharva Veda, Kdnda XIX, Sukta 28, Mantra i, states 

* ^ and Mantra 3, states ‘ ^nwiprt 

fiif^ ’ which respectively mean : — 

(i) Darbhah which overpowers the enemies, and (2) Break 
open the hearts of the enemies. 

Again Mantra 4 states : — 

fEW?cf ” 

meaning : — 

‘ Cut asunder the hearts of the enemical rivals ’ 

and Mantra 5 runs as under : — 

“ fulfill ^ I 

firf^ % fwfl g ” 

which means ; — 

‘ O Darbhah Mani ! cut into pieces all my evil-intentioned 
foes, who cherish ill-will against me and come up for a 
combat with me.’ 

These show that Veda suggests the etymology of the word 
to be as under : — 
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ft^T»:arw?w5 1 ” 





meaning : — 

‘ Darbhali may be derived from the roots f^f^, and 

\3 

meaning to overpower, to break to pieces and to cut 
asunder respectively.’ 

To derive it from fVr^ or however the word will have 

to be derived from two roots, because the letter n alone will be 
obtainable from these roots. For the letter ^ therefore the root 
will have to be approached. The etymological form will then 

be : — 

m I ” 

XIII. ApAmArgah 

Atharva Veda, Kdnda IV, Sukta 17, Mantras 6 and 7, as also 
KAnda VII, Sukta 65, Mantra 3, state : — 

“ ^RTOpf WVT I ” 

which means : — 

By means of thee, O Apamdrga ! do we wash away 

ail that ’ 


In the Mantra following, i.e. the 8th, we read : — 
“ «mmT3f %ST % wTf«ew«r n ” 


which means : — 


^0 8 1,-3 4® « I 


‘ Apamargah is By means of same (O patient!) 

do we wash away thy well-established (disease). Hence- 
forth do thou move freely as a healthy person.’ 


Again Atharva. KAnda IV, Sukta 18, Mantra 7, says : — 







meaning : — 

‘ May ApAmArgah wash away. . . .away 


away 
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The next Mantra, i.e. the 8th, reads : — 

“ wTOwi •JngHPrnrtr seRf i 
VTTRTjf wm ^ ^ I ’= I ” 

8 ;5;o t: I 

which means ; — 

‘Having washed away away O Apdmdrgah! by 

means of thee do we wash away all such stuff.’ 

Again Atharva Veda, Kanda VII, Sukta 65, Mantra 2, runs as 
under : — 

“ 55^ RVT n ” 

meaning : — 

‘ O all-round-digging Apdmdrgah ! by means of thee do we 
wash away all evil ’ 

All the above references force upon us the etymology of the 
word Apdmdrgah which may be summed up as follows : — 

i.e. Apdmdrgah is derived from the root meaning to purify or 
to move, in its causative form, and preceded by the prefix wti. 

XIV. R0HAI511 

Atharva Veda, Kdnda IV, Sukta 12, Mantra i, reads ; — 
meaning : — 

' O Rohani ! thou are Rohani — ^the cement for a fractured 
bone. O unfailing one ! (kindly) cement this (fracture).’ 

Again in Mantra 3 do we read thus : — 

“ II ^ II ” 8 Jfo ^ I 

meaning : — 

‘ may the bone too get cemented nicely.’ 

The next Mantra, i.e. the 4th, runs as under : — 

’tpRunr i 

rttg jtW ’rtt’T rNg 1 8 j ” 

8 I 
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meaning : — 

‘ May fresh marrow grow between and fill up the injured 
marrow and skin the ruptured skin ; (preceded by flow 
of) blood, may fresh bone formation fill up the bone 
fracture and may muscular growth fill up the muscle 
rupture.’ 

The words occur again in the next Mantra, 

viz. the 5th, where in addition d too is mentioned 

which means ; — 

‘ O heat generating one ! kindly cement the fracture.’ 

The Sukta under discussion thus furnishes us with the etymology 
as well as the etymological meaning of the word Rohani as under : — 

which means ; — 

‘ Rohani is derivable from ), to grow, in its causative 

form which would mean to cause growth and fill in.’ 


XV. VAr 

Addressing (flowing waters) does Veda state : — 

“ 1 

^ ^ II 

and mean : — 

‘ Your name Var has become established (VAr — ^the accepted 
ones), because Indrah accepted you while you were 
flowing freely far and wide, and (thus) accepted bliss 
(attainable) by virtue of your powers, O Sindhu — 
Deities ! ’ 

This Mantra supphes us the etymology of VAr, in modem 
Sanskrit wrfi:, as under : — 

meaning : — 

‘ VAr are so called because one accepts these or one accepts 
by means of these and the name is therefore derivable 

from the root giving 
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XVI. Adhipatih 

Atharva Veda, Kdnda IV, Sukta 8, Mantra i, says : — 

“ ^ WTTsrrftr ^ »j?fTsrwfn^f% w^... g ” 

and means : — 

‘ Being himself a Bhutah he furnishes other Bhutas with 
essentials like milk and water. Therefore has he become 
the governor over Bhutas ’ 

This Mantra gives us the et3rmology of the word Adhipatih as 
under : — 

“ I iR wTTRnftfh m(i g ” 

meaning : — 

‘ Why Adhipatih ? because he performs the per- 

formance in connection with iRt ; in other words because 
he furnishes others with the essentials.' 

XVII. Sudah 

Says Atharva Veda, Kdnda VI, Sukta 51, Mantra 2 : — 

“ wnrl *TT?rr! 

which means : — 

‘ May Waters (like kindly) Mothers well raise our status 

conveniently By means of them do I necessarily 

rise above, clean and thoroughly purified.' 

This Mantra tells us that and ^ are radically inter- 

connected because having prayed for the former he receives the 
latter. This connection is easy to establish as the root with the 
prefix is common to both. 

Rigveda too states waters to be anxious to hft their devotee to 
higher spheres quite conveniently. There we read as under : — 

“ arm?:? g” He <. i 

meaning : — 

‘ The Deity-Waters (like kindly) Mothers, desirous 

of conveniently lifting one high above ’ 

Dhe Deity Savitd too easily lifts one high above. Veda says : — 

“ » ” \ %• Re ^ | 
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meaning : — 

‘ May the Deity Savitd conveniently lift you high 

above ’ 

These references suffice to convince every student of the Veda 
that the correct etymology of the Vedic word Sddah, would, according 
to the Veda, read as under : — 

^3^ TfN I ” 

which means : — 

‘ The word Sudah is derivable from tw (to move) prefixed 
by e: and A Sudah is so called because he con- 
veniently rises high and does so with pleasure.’ 

We have thus given above numerous examples of the etymologies 
of Vedic words arrived at by means of Veda-mantras themselves. In 
Part I all such cases only were dealt with which Y^lska or other 
earlier writers expounded while in Part II entirely new cases were 
dealt with which we ourselves have arrived at. Part I thus serves 
to furnish a Vedic basis for Yiskyan etymologies and Part II to 
illustrate how new similar et3mologies can be arrived at these 
days by the students of the Veda. 

We feel the above examples are quite sufficient to serve both 
these objects. Both the parts together and separately as well serve to 
illustrate our first method of a Vedic study of the Vedas, i.e. a method 
by which an interpretation of Vedic words is arrived at by means 
of actual Vedic quotations only and without any extraneous help 
from the literature which developed later on. 

Other methods of this Vedic study of the Vedas will be discussed 
later on. 



HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


[MAN’S INDEBTEDNESS TO PLANTS] 

By Girija Prasanna Majumdar 

Svasthya} is the Sanskrit term to signify the full meaning of the 
English word ‘ health ’ . In the Pali phraseology health is the Sotthi- 
bhava or well-being of the self. The well-being of the self primarily 
consists in arogya or diseaseless condition of both the body and 
the mind. So one need not be surprised if corresponding to the 
Sanskrit drogya^dld* (hospital, lit., the home for the cure of diseases) 
we come across the Pali term sotthisdld (svasthi-lala).® But the 
word drogya itself is frequently met with throughout Pali litera- 
ture, and it generally means arogabhdva,* the diseaseless condition. 
XfOgya is not, however, a mere negative term denoting merely the 
condition of the self free from diseases, for it also denotes a fit, or 
healthy condition. According to the Charaka Sariihita drogya is 
that condition of the self which is characterized by harmony 
among the elements [dhdtusdmya) the elements constituting the 
entire self. In the language of the Susruta Sariihita roga or vyddhi, 
the opposite of drogya, is a condition of the self which is attended 
with afflictions {duksa-samyoga).^ Accordingly drogya is that 
condition of the self which is attended with the feeling of ease 
{sukha-samyogay . Combining all these, roga may be defined as 
that condition of the self (constituted of body, mind, and the rest) 
when all the parts and organs do not function together in harmony, 
and when it is attended with the feeling of unease, and drogya is 
that condition of the self when all the parts and organs function 
together in harmony and is attended with a feeling of ease. 


* Suiruta Sam., Uttaratantra, ch. bdv, Svasthya-vrttamadhyayam ; cf. Svas- 
thyam=arogyaiii (Sabdaratnavalf)=santo^ (Hemcl^ndra). 

* cf. Bhaisajyagrham (hospital), Artha^astra, p. 55,-^aQsk. ed., 1919; Eng. 
ed. (1915), Bk. ii, ch. iv. p. 6i.-^hama Sastry. 

* Mahavamsa Comm., vol. I, p. 296 ; Sivikasala nama Sivalingapatitthapita sala; 
vijayanagharam va ; sotthisala nama brahmananam sotthivacanuccaranasala, gilana- 
sala va. 

* Dhammapada Comm., Sukhavagga, 8 ; arogyaparamati arogabhavaparama. 

‘ Loc. eit., Siitrastlmna, i, 22, p. 33, Mi gy ro iXT C wi l 

* Loc. cit., SQtrasthana, i, 21-22 ; ny arrw l 

^ Charaka Sam., Sfitrasthwa, i, 24— v*Twt vvixl W l 

5 1 Conun., p. 36, A. C. Kaviratna ed,, Calcutta, 1295 B.S. 
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That this was the accepted definition of disease and health is 
evident from Buddha’s definition of dukkha and sukha, which are in 
some sense or other nothing but another set of terms for roga and 
drogya. According to Buddha, dukkha is that condition of the self 
when all the elements do not work together in harmony, in concord 
{dhdiu-vissandanam dukkham), and sukha is that condition of the 
self when all the elements work together in harmony {dhdtu sam- 
sandanam sukham). It goes without saying that in the Buddhist 
terminology sukha carries with it the sense of ease {sdta), both 
bodily and mental {kdyikam cetasikam ) , and the term dukkha carries 
with it the sense of unease {asdta)} According to Charaka as there 
are kinds or degrees of discord so there are kinds or degrees of 
harmony.* 

In the Pali Suttas one meets with as many as five different 
words to comprehend the general idea of personal well-being, and 
all of them occur in the usual phrase : appdhddham appdtankam 
lahutthdnam halam phdsuvihdram.^ The five words are : (i) 
appdhddha * — ^little or no illness, (2) appdtanka “ — ^httle or no fear, or 
good health, (3) lahutthdna • — lightness of body, (4) hala ' — stren^h 
and (5) phdsuvihdra^ — comfort, ease. The general idea of personal 
well-being was sought to be comprehended also by these four 
terms : (i) ayw-longevity, (2) t^awwa-brightness, (3) sukha-ease and (4) 
6fl/a-strength.* According to the Dhammapada Commentary, of the 
four — dyu, vanna, sukha and bala, the main term is dyu, main be- 
cause it is on the possibility of dyu that the possibility of the 
remaining three ultimately depends : dyunhi vaddhamdne yattakarh 
kdlam tarn vaddhati tattakam itarepi vaddhanti yeva. And dyu, 
according to the Charaka Samhita, means the organic interconnec- 
tion of the body, the senses, the mind and the soul.'® Thus the 

^ Dliaimnasaiigani, pp. 9, 10, 11, 28, 230 — cetasikam neva satam nasatam 
cetosamphassajam adukkhamasukhaih ve^)dtam, etc., 152. p. 28. 

* Charaka Samhita, Sutrasthana, i, 21, V ^ 1 p, 32. 

• Majjhima-N., Vol. II, p. 125 ; Milinda, p. 14. 

* Digha. I, 204 ; III, 166 ; Majjh, II, 125 ; Ahg. I, 25, etc. 

® Ibid., I, 204 ; Ang. Ill, 65 ; 103 ; Mil. 14. 

• Ibid., I, 204 ; Majjh. I, 437, 473 ; Mil. 14. 

’ Ibid., II, 73 ; Ahg. I, 244. 

® Vin. II, 127 ; Digha, I, 204 ; Dhammasangani i348=Miln. 367 ; Miln., 
14 ; Visuddhimagga, 33. 

® Dhammapada, 109 — Abhivadanasilissa niccah vaddhapacayino cattaro 
dhamma vaddhanti : ayu, vanno sukham balam ; cf. also Dham. Comm. II, 239 ; 
Manu II, 121 ; Mahabharata, V, 1521. 

Loc. cit., Sutrasthana, i, 12 : 
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maintenance of health is the maintenance of life itself in different 
degrees of vigour/ The comprehensiveness of the meaning of drogya 
may be realised if one interprets it in the light of the then preva- 
lent scheme of thought which is met with in the Pali Canon in 
respect of evil and good {akusala and kusalaY : The cure of present 
ill, the prevention of the future occurrence of ill, the maintenance 
of the present weal and the future growth of weal. Going by this 
scheme of thought any Science of medicine or any System of treat- 
ment claiming to be comprehensive has got not only to furnish 
prescriptions for the cure of the present disease, but also for the 
prevention of the recurrence of diseases, the maintenance and 
enhancement of the present health. In order to attain drogya in 
this comprehensive sense, two things are necessary : (i) the choice 
and application of drugs, and (2) the choice and application of the 
principles of hygiene. Medicines are primarily intended for curii^ 
diseases and remotely for increasing the strength and vitality,* 
and hygiene to prevent the recurrence or the emergence of fresh 
troubles.* The term hygiene is mainly concerned ^with dhdra and 
vihdra,^ the rules of diet and the rules of personal behaviour conducive 
to health. The term vihdra connotes the whole of personal be- 
haviour in respect of personal cleanliness, residence, movements. 


^ The object of the Rasayanatantra (the Science of Rejuvenation) which 
developed as a special branch of the Indian system of treatment, is, according 
to both the Charaka and Susruta, to promote longevity, retentive memory, health 
and vitality. It was to deal with recipes enabling a man to retain his manhood 
or youthful vigour up to a good old age and to render the human system 
invulnerable to disease and decay : 

rwfif wrfSd »n 1 

fV irs»rf a C. C. Sthana, ch. i. 

For Alberuni’s comment on this see his India, ch. xvii, p. 188. 

* Digha N. II, 120 ; Majjhima, III, 296 ; — anuppannanath papakanath 
akusalanaih dhammanaih pahanaya ; uppannanam pahanaya, annuppannanam 
kusalanam dhammanatn uppadaya ; uppannanatfa thitiya, Majjhima, II, ii. 

* Charaka Samhita I, 6 ; Susruta Sariihita I, i, 10. — 

* Charaka Samhita, I, v, 5— n?? « 1 

Su^futa Samhita, IV, xxiv,— 1 

‘ Charaka Samhita, I, vi, ii, 16, 17. 
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exercises, dressing and the rest. All these rules of health are sought 
to be comprehended in Ayoirveda by the term svasthavftii.^ 

Here, however, we are to deal only with that narrow aspect of 
health and hygiene in respect of which man has to depend on plants 
and plant-products. We propose to deal with the subject imder 
the following heads : (i) Medicine in General, (2) Personal 
Hygiene, (3) Some Hygienic Measures in General and Dental 
Hygiene in Particular, and (4) Hospital and its Requisites. 

Medicine in General 

The subject of development of the Science of Medicine does not 
concern us here. It may suflSce for us just to point out that begin- 
nings of this science may be clearly traced in the Vedic hymns, especi- 
ally in the hjunns of the Atharva-veda, and that it reached a high 
state of perfection in the treatises of Charaka, and Susruta as well as in 
the AstMgahrdaya. The Indian word ausadha, denoting medicine, is 
derived from osadhi, meaning perennial herb. The other term bhesaja 
primarily denotes vegetable drugs. The latter term, however, came 
in course of time to have a much wider extension to denote all kinds 
of medicine, whether derived from plants, or from animals or from 
minerals (wnpilHlwW, Charaka Sam. I. i, 35; p. 47). The word 
miUa-hhesajja, as used in the Milinda Pahha (p. 43) means ‘ regimen’ * 
or substances that are likely to increase vit^ity, the five such sub- 
stances being sappi, navanita, tela, madhu and phdnita. 

With the Vedic Sages the plants were the main, if not the only, 
source of medicine as will appear from the following quotations : — 
“Mother (of mankind), a hundred are your applications, a 
thousand-fold is your growth, do you who fulfil a hundred functions 
make this my (people) free from disease.” 2 

“ The universal all-pervading plants assail (disease) as a thief 
(attacks) a cowshed; they drive out whatever infirmity of body 
there may be.” 10 

" The plants falling from heaven (divine origin) said : The man 
whom living we pervade, will not perish.” 17 * 

The same mental preoccupation about plants in connection 
with Healing Science is patent also in Asoka^s Rock Edict II, in 

^ Ibid., 1 , V, & — 1 f 

Sti^ruta Samhita, Uttaratantra, Ixiv, i. 

* Vinaya Mahavagga, VI, 5, i : imani kho paBca bhesajjani seyyath’ idam 
sappi navatutam telam madhu phanitam bhesajjini c* eva bhesajjasammatini 
ca lokassa iharattan ca pharanti. 

* Rig-veda, X, 97. Wilson's edition. 
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which the Buddhist Emperor of India in speaking of the arrat^e- 
ments made by him for two kinds of treatment, thought only of 
plants and herbs, fruits and roots, i.e., substances derived from 
the vegetable kingdom. Coming to the still later period, we see 
that the Charaka Samhita palpaWy mentions no fewer than 36 kinds 
of medicine prepared from plants and plant-products, such as, roots, 
bark, wood, exudation, stem, sap, ash, latex, fruits, flowers, oil 
(essential and fixed), thorns, emergences, hairs, leaves, bulbs, corms, 
buds and the rest.^ 

An outstanding feature of the Hindu System of Medicine was 
the application of fresh drugs as opposed to synthetic drugs used 
in modem times. That the supremacy of this method of adminis- 
tering fresh dmg is amply verified by what Dr. Ischirch is reported 
to have said : “We may assuredly hope that medicine, when it has 
thoroughly ruined digestion with synthetical medicines, and tested 
all the organs of the animal body, will return to the most ancient 
remedies of mankind, to the medicinal plants and drugs for the 
utility of which the experience of the thousand years voudies.” * 

Rui,Es OF Personal Hygiene* 

With regard to personal hygiene the Su^mta Samhita lays 
down certain daily rules of conduct, opining that an intelligent man 


‘Loc. cit., I, i, 35, p. 49. 


^ irom: 11 

wr: 1 

The Vinaya Mahavagga (VI) mentions with examples seven kinds of 
bhesajjas : Vasatti bhesajjani, medicines consisting of different kinds of animal 
fat : rnUlani bhesajjani, medicines consisting of roots ; kasdvani bhesajjani, 
me^cines consisting of astringent vegetable drugs; pantifoni bhesajjani, medi- 
cines consisting of leaves; phalani bhesajjani, me^cines consisting of fruits, 
joMni bhesajjani, medicines consisting of minerals and lonani bhesajjani, medicines 
consisting of salts. Five of these belong to plants. 

• Lancet, 2nd Oct. 1909 ; quoted in the Introduction of the Indian MoHimnal 
Plants, Vol. I. 

• SuSruta Samhita, IV, xxiv ; VI, Ixiv ; Bombay ed., 1915 ; English transla- 

tion, Vol. II, pp. 480 sq ; Vol. Ill, p. 396 sq ; Calcutta, 1911 ; Charaka Samhita, 
I, v-viii; Calcutta, 1295 B.S.; Vatsyayana Kamasutra, iv, 5, 6 where daily 
practices to be observed by a citizen are clearly enumerated, Pal ed., 

pp. 120-127 ; Calcutta, 1313 B.S. 
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desiring perfect health and a sound body should carefully observe 
them : 

Acting upon these rules one is to leave one’s bed early in ^e 
morning, brush one’s teeth and scrape one’s tongue * before washing 
one’s mouth and eyes with a decoction of the bark of trees with 
milky juice, or with milk or Bhillodaka, or amalaka water, or with 
cold water alone. In the opinion of Susruta the face becomes 
handsome, and the eyesight stronger by such washings. After 
washing the eyes in the prescribed manner, one is to apply arijana 
(collyrium) which has the virtue of protecting the eyes irom 
^seases: 

ITT I 

WH f*rfh9r?l ^ 

wt^rtsipr fs*Ri 1 

’n I t.'s 

n ^'srdBT wr*r% r 

(Before going out for work) one is to chew betel-leaf along with 
other ingredients, this having the virtue of cleansing the mouth, 
imparting a sweet aroma to it, enhancing its beauty, strengthening 
the voice, clearing the tongue, the teeth, etc. ; 

At the time of bathing one is to anoint first his head with oil 
( ) in order to prevent affectations of the head. The oil is 


* The Charaka Samhita, however, recommends tooth brushing twice a day, 
once in the morning and once in the evening ; I, v, 25-111 irrifl l 
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a means of making the hair grow luxuriantly and imparting thick- 
ness, softness and a dark gloss to it. After this one is to anoint 
his body ( ) with oil,* this being recommended as a means of 
imparting a glossy softness to the skin, and giving a tone to the 
system. After this one is to take one's bath (irrT) in cold water, 
this having the efficacy of removing somnolence, inordinate bodily 
heat and fatigue, allaying thirst, stopping itching and excessive 
perspiration, producing a fresh relish for food, removing all bodily 
impurities, clearing the sense organs, gladdening the mind, purify- 
ing the blood, increasing the appetite, destroying drowsiness, and 
increasing semen. As for the difference between the eiffect of 
applying cold water and that of applying hot water on the head, 
the Susruta says that cold water so applied invigorates the eye- 
sight, while hot water impairs it : 

4^49^ Tm ^T*nnR I 
%ftnrnnf 1 

ftrcu: 4n»rNf^ < f i 1 

N# 

irpl R 4#. 

Immediately after bathing one is to comb one’s hair in order 
to improve its growth, remove dandruff and dirt and destroy 
parasites of the scalp. Along with combing one’s hair is to 
proceed dressing which also includes anulepam, dlepa and prasa- 
dhana. The anulepana, i.e., anointing the body with scented paste, 
is to be resorted to for removing fatigue, foetor and perspira- 
tion and giving the body a lovely appearance. The alepa, i.e., 
besmearing the face with scented paste or powder, is recommended 


* Susruta here gives the recipe for the preparation of this oil SS IV 
xriv, 27-28. • • •. . 
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as a means of imparting steadiness to the eyes, producing a 
broad and graceful contour of the cheeks and mouth, preventing 
their disfigurement, etc. And the prasadhana, i.e., putting on of 
gems, flowers, clean clothes, etc., is prescribed as a means of enhanc- 
ing the beauty of the person, and maintaining cheerfulness of 
mind : 

«wipf«nwf N2r?iny»rafw 1 
'5N’rt5»^TT(#IPTr uic«i l 

One is to take one’s food * that is wholesome. By wholesome 
is meant that kind of food which can nourish the body, gladden 
the heart, invigorate the system, maintain the bodily strength, 
increase appetite and vitality, improve the memory and increase 
the energy and span of life : 

One is to take daily exercises that make the body stout and 
strong, help the symmetrical growth of the limbs and muscles, 
improve the complexion and digestive powers, prevent laziness 
and render the body light and bright, firm and compact : 

wm 5 ^ fro^jfhrr^ wfRT? 1 

^ Pwii ’a nai t 1 

ftiTiftw*nnw ftrtw wru# vm 1 

*<*<«*< «rf^ 2 iT I 


^ Vatsyayana prescribes for adult two meals a day,- 
KSmasGtra, I, iv, 6 ; pp. 121-122. 
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fwftwrfH 5 rW ^ ^ I 9 \ 

gporf^ I 

«rnrm gnf^ft f*TO l 88, and so on. 

The rules of personal hygiene in Ayurveda also include : — 

(a) Affusion of the body ( ) — which removes 

fatigue, sets up fractured bones, alleviates pain due 
to burns, scalds, bruises and lacerations, and subdues 
the actions of the deranged vayu : 

(b) Massage ( ) — which is recommended as a means of 

reducing the fat, smoothing and cleansing the skin 
and imparting a firmness to the latter. Megasthenes 
noted Indians taking to this practice by passing 
rollers of ebony over the skin (Me. Crindle, p. 69) : 

(c) Friction and rubbing of the body 

with medicinal powders : — Udgharsana is recom- 
mended as a means of curing itches, rash and erup- 
tions ( 5 f?r%^ R 54) ; and utsadana 

specifically for the improvement of the complexion of 
the females ( R ) • 

{d) W ashing of the feet ( ) — This should always 

be done with cold water, and as a result semen 
increases, heart is gladdened, fatigue disappears, 
vision becomes clear and the soles (of the feet) free 
from dirt and local diseases : 

TO toH I 

(e) Application of oil to the feet ( )— which brings 
on sleep, invigorates sight, softens the skin, removes 
fatigue, etc. : 
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1 

4WWS I 





^T^TNUf' ^ I 




(/) Use of foot-wear ( ) — which is recommended 

as a means of protection against diseases, and making 
walking easy and pleasant. Walking without shoes 
is definitely perilous to life and health, and is always 
attended with the danger of impaired vision ; 





« 


irn[P*rTNgTn’iWt ^ i 


(g) Shaving of hair and pairing of nails ( %vi'nfvhTm- 

) * — these when periodically done will make a 
man cheerful, increase his energy and impart a 
lightness to his body : 


(h) Wearing of turban (^STsfftvO — This is recommended 

as a protection against wind, dust, sun and strong 
light; it also helps the luxurious growth of hair, etc. : 

(i) Use of umbrella ( — This should be used as a 

protection against rain, wind, dust, dew and sun. It 
also improves one’s energy, eyesight and complexion : 

<> < if f^4RTD»t I 

(f) Use of stick ( ■«?i5NR®*t)“Which dispels the fear of 
dogs, snakes, tigers and like animals, and horned 
animals ; increases one’s energy, strength and patience ; 
makes the mind firm and bold; acts as a proper 
support for the body and makes one fearless : 


Cf. Vatsyayana, Kamasutra, I, iv, 6— firai arm i I eShf*: 

I avrat ar a a i igmfira r?>a ai i p. 121. 
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I «< 

^Rrrar9nnrt*nr‘ "n sm^ 1 




{k) Use of good bed and furniture (TPum) — The Sus- 
ruta recommends the use of a soft bed or seat while 
taking rest. This will remove fatigue, soothe the 
bodily vayu, bring on sleep and restore lost memory ; 





I 


UBiTipf 55^ I ^ 


(/) Fanning — Which is refreshing, keeps off flies 

and mosquitoes, arrests perspiration, removes fatigue, 
and fainting fits and alleviates the burning, scorching 
and parched sensations. 







(w) Gentle walk or stroll (^iwo) — Which tends to 
improve one’s memory, strength, digestive capacity, 
and increases the duration of life : 


(w) 


(0) 




Putting on armour — ^Which improves one’s 

strength, energy and complexion and gives a lustre to 
the body : 





<08 


Good sleep (f^r) at the proper time — Which should 
always be done to improve the growth, strength, 
vigour and complexion of the body : 




Some Hygienic Measures in General and Dental Hygiene 

IN Particular 

By hygienic measures in general we mean the measures recom- 
mended for the disinfection of rooms, clothes and the rest, as 
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well as for the purification of water. Here the Dental Hygiene is 
also accorded a Sjpecial treatment for the simple reason that in 
almost all the treatises dealing with the subject of personal hygiene, 
a special stress has been laid on this subject. 

Disinfection : Disinfection in general, according to Charaka, 
used to be effected by fumigating the clothes, or rooms and other 
places with the fumes of peacock's tail, bones of herons, mustard 
and ghee,— ^ 

I According to Su^ruta, however, disinfection is caused 
by the burning of the following substances: Deaves of nimba, 
vj'hati, pepper, assafoetida, jatamamsi, seeds of cotton, etc., along 
with the tail of peacock — 


^ ’fN 1 and so on. 

s* 

Sarhgadhara gives the following formula of a compound by the use 
of which the pests of a room can be destroyed : If a room be fumi- 
gated with a compound made up of the flowers and fruits of arjuna 
tree, Idksa, haricandana , guggula, roots of white variety of apardjitd, 
vidanga, mustard and incense, serpents, rats, bugs and other 
insectiferous pests and flies are destroyed.* 

Purification of polluted water and drinks : Purification 
of polluted water, according to Susruta, could be done in seven 
different modes, such as, by the immersion in it of kataka fruits, 
gomeda (a kind of gem), the roots of lotus plants, algae, mosses 
and other water weeds, of a pearl or a crystal, or by straining 
through a piece of linen.* The water of a tank or well was to be 
purified by a compound of anjana and like things thrown into its 
water. This compound when thrown into a tank, the water of 
which is dirty, pungent, or otherwise disgustful to the taste, or of 
bad smell, would make the same water transparent, sweet, fragrant 
and invested with other good qualities.* 

Bhavamisra, a later day authority, gives the following direction 
for the purification of polluted water — ( ) : 


^ Sarangaddhara Paddhati, ch. 88 ; 38, 39. 

* Susruta Samhita, I, xlv,— ira vn 'TO'ill utfr^ifir wafti 1 

gwru f^^l fir 1 t«, p. 163. 

• Cf. Visuddhimagga, Ch. XVIII, 591 (Bug. part III, p. 713) — where the 
following analog is cited : As a man, wishing to purify water, gets hold of stry- 
chnos and putting his hand inside the jar, scrubs it once or twice or again and 
again until the mud subsides and the water becomes dear and transparent. 
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irf^ I 

whr mETO ftRRft wi I 
f^tarflE HHm HTf^ ?r«E I 
Ei ^ T : » iTfa i EN i md< n ir^ 1 

: 5 fTOPSPRreTf : I 

eN «*l%yffclE* *IE I 

jft^% ^ i NTEini>r« 1 

Purified water is then scented with the flowers of ndgake&ara, 
campaka, utpala, patald and others — vm^ 

TOf^rftTErrfEETH^fHfiT I Susruta Sam. I. xlv, 12 ; p. 162. 

The Brhatsamhita gives the following recipe for scenting water 
— cardamom, tejapatra, and rasanjana, honey, pepper 
ndgakeiara and kustha — all these substances are to be taken in 
equal shares and kept under water, and after a few days the water 
will be nicely scented. For this purpose we now use extracts of 
ketaki or rose flowers. 

Dental Hygiene. — The tooth-brush, the tongue-scraper, and 
the tooth-pick are the three main requisites of dental hygiene. 
According to the Susruta, the tooth-brush, and the tongue-scraper 
cleanse the mouth, remove the bad smell and enable a man to eat 
with relish. 

I (I. xxiv, I4 ; p. 395). 

He then recommends the use of branches of such trees as have an 
astringent, or sweet, or bitter, or sour taste for tooth-brushes. Each 
group is again illustrated with one example, thus — nimba, is best 
amongst the bitter, khadira among the astringent, madhuka among 
the sweet and karaUja amongst the sour. — 

EHITE ETEEfiEE! I 

EfET% E l fti W IEl I 4 I 
^ HEP EJfEl NET I 


^ Cf. Chuaka Samhiti, I, v, — 

EHEtElEPITEEE | 
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A later day authority, Bhivami^a (I. i), is more elaborate in 
the details. He says : Arka is conducive to strength, vata to bright- 
ness of appearance, karanja to victory, plaksa to wealth and pros- 
perity, vadara to sweet speech, khadira to sweet scent of mouth, vilva 
to immense wealth, udumbara to truth of speech, mango to recovery, 
kadamha to intelligence and memory, campaka to steadiness, 
to name, fame, longevity, health and prosperity, apdmdrga to 
intelligence, memory, foresight, strength and voice, ddditna to 
beautiful appearance, kakuva and kutaja to same as before, and jati, 
tagara and manddra dispel bad dreams : 

wif ftai ^ ftfir: i 

g f^rpT I 

g «ji^r«r4iw ^ II 

g ’4*q5r gsr Nfn: 1 

wtimm ¥f?wfWT-ii^rr9ifiTOm «rf*r! 1 

According to the same authority, one should scrupulously 
avoid guvaka, tala, hintdla, ketaki, vrhattfna kharjura and ndrikela : 

«rm?T»iwg?qiT w- f«ifg 1 


arai 1 


t I ii<r 


Cf. also Mahabharata — 

finil wmii areal aw a ai i f^ n 1 

ataman a:* »n fi a «m 1 
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The Vinaya Cullavagga (v, 31, i ; S. B. E. 20, p. 147) enumerates 
the following disadvantages arising out of not using tooth-sticks ; 
(i) it is bad for eyes; (2) mouth becomes bad smelling; (3) the 
passage by which the flavours of the food pass become impure ; 
(4) bile phlegm get into the food, and (5) food does not taste well. 

The Brhatsariihita, which devotes a whole chapter ‘ to the 
subject of tooth-brush, says that there may be a thousand varieties 
of tooth-brush according to the nature of the plant whether it is a 
creeper, or a climber, or a shrub, or a tree. It then gives the 
following direction as to the selection or rejection of plants for 
tooth-brush : One should not make tooth-brush of trees the origin 
of which is not known, of trees that are with leaves, of which 
knots are equal, or those that are in flowers, or have their upper 
parts dry, or those that have no bark at all. One is blessed with 
divine prowess in his body if one cleanses his teeth with tooth-brush 
made of the wood of such trees as vaikantaka, sriphala and gambhari ; 
one gets a beautiful wife if one’s teeth are cleansed by the wood of 
ksema tree, increase of wealth if with that of vata tree, increase of 
energy if with that of arka tree, of children if with that of madhuka 
tree and one becomes very ])opular if one cleanses his teeth with a 
brush of arjuna tree. 

One is blessed with the favour of the goddess of wealth if one 
prepares his tooth-brush out of the wood of Hnsa and karanja trees, 
and one has all one’s ends served and all desires fulfilled if one 
cleanses his teeth with tooth-brushes of plaksa tree. Cleansing one’s 
teeth with a brush of jdti wood leads to the attainment of honour 
and that with aivattha wood leads to the attainment of para- 
mountcy. 

Preparation of a tooth-brush out of the wood of plum and vadara 
trees ensures recovery (from diseases) and longevity. A man’s 
wealth is increased if his tooth-brush is made of khadira and vilva 
wood, and all his desired things are obtained if he makes use of a 
brush of atimuktaka and kadamba wood. 

Cleansing one’s teeth with a brush of nimba wood leads to 
attainment of wealth, that with one of karavi wood to the attain- 
ment of food and shelter, and that with one of bhdnddri wood to 
the attainment of food in excess, and that with one of ^ami and 
arjuna wood to the destruction of one’s enemies ; and that with 
one of iydmd plant also to the annihilation of one’s foes. Prepara- 
tion of a tooth-brush out of the wood of sdla, aivakarna, devaddru 


* Loc. cit., ch. 84 : fmVTVnvtii l Sansk. Text, pp. 1003-1006 ; Bengali edition, 
p. 185. Translation of the text done by the author. 
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and vdsaka ensures honour and that with the wood of priyangu, 
apdtnarga, jambu, and dddima guarantees popularity. 2-7. 

In chapter 77 of the same treatise, we find the following recipe 
for scenting a tooth-brush : Four parts of jdtiphala, two of 
tdlUapatra, one of cardamom, and three parts of camphor — all 
these are to be compounded, and with the compound the tooth- 
brush mentioned above, should be besmeared and dried in the sun, 
“ If one cleanses one’s teeth with this tooth-brush his face becomes 
beautiful and spotless and fragrant, and one’s words become 
charming.” 

In the Daily Practices of the Hindus (S.B.H. XVI) the follow- 
ing plants are recommended for the selection of tooth-brush : 
Datepalm, kadamba, karanca, banyan, tamarind, bamboo, mango, 
nimba, vilva, dkanda, and fig trees. 

After cleansing the teeth and gum with tooth-brush, which is 
generally a small branch of about ^9 inches long,* it is split open 
and a half of it is used as a tongue -scraper, and then the whole 
thing is thrown away. 

Regarding the use of a tooth -pick after meals, the Susruta 
lays down : Particles of food adhering to the teeth or lodged 
between the teeth should be extracted by means of a tooth-pick, 
which is ordinarily a stick of grass, otherwise, these (food particles) 
will decompose and the mouth would be smelling very badly : — 





8'c^, S.S.I., Ixvi, p. 211. 


All these elaborate injunctions point to one fact, namely, that 
the ancient Indian used to take particular care of his or her teeth 
and suffered less from diseases. For this he not only used tooth- 
brush in the early morning, but also every time after his principal 
meals. The practice was so much in vogue that foreign observers 
could not afford to overlook this daily practice in India. Ywan 


> SuSruta Saifa. IV, xxiv, ifWT^ yT tmt8nir«mH I * 

Cf. Vinaya Cullavagga, V, 31, 2 — where Bhikkhus are allowed tooth-sticks up 
to eight hnger-breadths in length, the minimum length prescribed being four 
finger-breadths. S.B.B. XX, p. 148. 

Cf. also— 

fkumt 'srfkirml 1 
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Chwang, for instance, notes : After eating they cleanse their teeth 
with a willow stick, and wash their hands and mouth.* But I-Tsing 
gives a more detailed account of this practice under the title 
“ Cleansing after meals Says he : The Indians chew tooth-wood 
in the mouth, let the tongue as well as the teeth be carefully 
cleansed and purified after meals. They chew tooth-woods and 
clean the teeth with them and rub off the dirt of the tongue as 
carefully as possible. Tooth-wood is made about twelve finger- 
breadth in length, and the minimum length being eight finger- 
breadth. Its size is like the little finger. One of its ends is chewn 
softly and the teeth are cleansed with this soft brush. After this 
the wood is broken (generally with the teeth), and bending it 
(tongue-scraper) the tongue is rubbed. As tooth-picks small sticks 
of bamboo or wood flat as the surface of the little finger, and 
sharpened at one end may be used. 

About the source, he says : Tooth-brushes are made out of a 
large piece of wood, small stem of tree, branch of an elm, and a 
willow tree (see Jataka I, 80 ; Mahavamsa, 23) or any sweet smelling 
wood, or root, or a creeper. The best one is bitter, astringent or 
pungent in taste, or one which becomes like cotton when chewed. 
The rough root of the northern Burr-weed is the most excellent. 
It hardens the teeth, scents the mouth, helps to digest the food, or 
relieves heart burning. If this kind of tooth cleaner be used the 
bad smell of the mouth will go off after a fortnight. A disease of 
canine tooth, or toothache will be cured after a month. Be careful 
to chew fully and polish the teeth cleanly. Toothache is very rare 
in India owing to their chewing the tooth-wood. Even infants of 
three years’ old are taught how to do it.* 

Hospital and its Requisites 

Corresponding to the Sanskrit drogyaidld (a home for the cure 
of diseases) we have in Pali gildnasdld (a hall for the sick). The 
term gildnasdld is met with in the earliest of the Pali texts and it 
also occurs throughout the later Pah literature.* Besides gildnasdld, 
we come across sutthisdld as an exceptional term to denote the 
Indian idea of a hospital. Some of the kings of Ceylon are credited 
in the chronicles of Ceylon (Mahavamsa) with the foundation of both 
hospitals and maternity homes. 


’ Beal’s Records, I, ii, 8 ; p. 77. 

* A Record of Buddhist Religion, Ch. v, pp. 26-27 ^ Ch. VIII, pp. 33-35 ; cf. 
Cullavagga, v, 31, i. 

* Saihyutta, IV, 210 ; Ahguttara, III, 142 ; Visuddhimagga, 251. 
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The real impetus to the building of hospitals and similar 
institutions was given by king Asoka who in his Rock Edict II 
claims to have made arrangements for two kinds of treatment 
[dve cikichd kata), one suitable for men and the other for animals. 
If we can take him at his own words, he made those arrangements 
not only throughout his wide dominions but throughout the 
principalities of his allies as well, the territories of the five Greek 
rulers in the north-west, and the kingdom of Chola, Pandya, Satya- 
putra, Keralaputra, in the south as far as Tamraparni. 

The Artha 4 astra (Bk. II, ch. iv, 55) expressly recommends the 
construction of hhaisajyagrha (another term for hospital) at the 
north-west corner of the compound of a fort. The same Artha- 
sastra refers even to an organisation similar to, if not the same as, 
the modern Red Cross Society. The passage in question runs 
thus : f«nnBTiRT*Rf^gr« 5 l 

that is, “ physicians with surgical instruments, machines, 
remedial oils and bandages in their hands ; and women (nurses) 
in charge of food and beverage The foundation of hospital, 
drogyasdld is praised in the Vaidyaka Sastra as a monumental work 
of piety. The hospital was to be equipped with the following 
requisites : (i) a good stock of important drugs, (2) expert 
physicians, (3) and a good store of food and regimen. The follow- 
ing are mentioned as qualities of expert physicians : that they will 
be well versed in the science, wi.se and adept in diagnosis and 
choice and application of drugs, as well as in the prescription of 
proper diet.® According to the Susruta the surgical ward is to be 
equipped with (i) Medicine, (2) necessary articles of diet, (3) dis- 
secting apparatus (sastras and anusastras), including splints, (4) 
aspirator to drain off blood, etc., and (5) suture material and 
surgical box. 


* Bk. X, 367 ; Eng. transl. (1915), p. 443; See also N. Banerjee, p. 191. 

* — 

wrwftjj MTift 1 

I ffil Hut I I 
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1. Medicine 

The first and the most essential requisite of the hospital is 
medicine. According to the Vaidyaka ^astra, the drogyasMd was 
to be equipped with all-important medicines — I It 
will be preposterous to suppose that the stock of medicine consisted 
only of drugs derived from plants and plant-products. In the later 
developed stage of the system of treatment the drugs were prepared 
from the vegetable, animal, as well as mineral sources. But what- 
ever the main ingredient of an Indian drug, in actual application it 
was generally accompanied by a fresh drug ( ) for which the 
primary source is plant.’ 


2. Articles of Diet 

The next requisite of a hospital, according to the Vaidyaka 
Sastra, is a sufficient store of wholesome food and regimen (’nEnCH:). 
So far as plant products are concerned, the articles of diet consisted 
of different kinds of rice, such as sdli and sasthika, mudga, mdsa, 
yava, tila, kulattha, vadara, mrdvika, parusaka, abhayd, dmalaka, 
vibhUaka and other classes of medicaments. (Charaka Samhita, I, 
xv). As far as the pure medical side goes the Charaka Samhita (I, 
xv) gives an elaborate description of a nursing home giving a detailed 
direction as to the construction of the home and its equipment as 
regards the personnel, the drugs, provisions of foodstuff, sanitation, 
and the method of treatment of diseases and nursing the patients, 
both during the attack and convalescence. 

3. Surgery* 

That the science of surgery was far advanced in Susruta’s time 
is definitely evident from a clear instruction given for the dissec- 
tion of the dead body in the Susruta Samhita : “ Any one desirous of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of anatomy should prepare a dead 
body and carefully observe (by dissecting it), and examine its 
different parts. For a thorough knowledge can only be acquired 
by direct personal observation.” The pieture of the practice seems 
almost modern. Here it is : “ the body must first be disembowelled, 
and wrapped round with the outer sheaths of munja grass, or hemp. 


’ This subsection may be read with the general section ‘ Medicine in 
General '. 

• For a detailed information see Mukherjee’s Surgical Instruments, Vol. I, ii ; 
Susruta Samhita, Sarlrasthana, Ch. V, 49, 50-56; Sutra-sthana, Chs. VII, IX, 
etc.; Eng. transl. Vol. I, Introduction, pp. 56-63; 71-73; 171-172. 
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kuia or other grasses, then kept immersed in still water for seven 
days, after which the medical student should proceed to remove 
the layers of the skin with a carefully prepared brush made of the 
grass roots, hairs, kuia blades, or strips of split bamboo, 
and carefully observe with his own eyes all the various different 
organs, external and internal, beginning with the skin as 
described before But the above was the final course in practical 
surgery. Before that the students were asked to try their knives 
repeatedly on artificial objects resembling the diseased parts of the 
body before undertaking an actual operation. Incision, for 
example, was practised on puspaphala, aldbu, water-melon, 
cucumber or ervdruka or trapusa ; venesection was practised on the 
stalks of water HHes ; the art of probing and stuffing on worm-eaten 
wood, bamboo reeds, or on the mouth of dried aldbu ; extraction of 
solid bodies by withdrawing seeds from the kernel of vimbl, vilva or 
panasa, scraping on wax spread on a sdlmalt plank and suturing on 
pieces of cloth, skin or hide. There were 4 methods by which 
dissection or operation could be done, namely, with apparatus, 
instruments, alkalies and fire ( Tif*rur*T, etc.) : 

{a) Surgical apparatus {y antra) — Alabu (gourd) yantra* is 
mentioned by both the Charaka (VI, vii) and the Susruta (I, xiii) — 
wPfI^hnrr«?rT«rT 1 Its mode of preparation is described. It used to 
be employed for draining blood or phlegm from the body — like 
modem cupping glasses. 

(6) Surgical instruments {$astra ) — bamboo-skin was one of the 
materials out of which these instruments used to be made 

I Some of these instruments were named and fashioned 
after some plant parts, such as, masura-ddla-mukha, jambhava- 
vadana, mukuldgra, mdlatipuspa-vrntdgra — ^laka (rod-shaj>ed) 
yantras. Some knives were even named as utpalapatra, kuiapaira, 
vrihimukha, and vetasapatraka (S. S. I, vii). 

(c) Substitutes for cutting-instruments (anmastras ) — These were 
subsidiary apparatus made out of plants and other things used 
for dissecting purposes. These were — g 

I (S. S. I. vii). 

Of all these Anu^astras ksdra (caustics) are the best, 

etc (S. S. I, ch. xi, 2; Charaka Sain., 
Cikitsasthana, ch. xxviii, 26, ksara-agada; Roy’s Hist. Hindu 
Chemistry I (1902), p. 17). For the preparation of alkalies, their 


^ Cf. Sfitrakrtanga : alabucchejja-alabuccliedam pippalakadi ^stram ; Bk. 
I, Lee. iv, Chs. 2, 4 ; S.B.E. 45. 
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uses, different strengths, external and internal use the Susruta (I, xi) 
and Ras&nava vii, 12-13) may be consulted. The sharp 

action of alkalies may be relieved when mixed with acid — 

I S. vS. I. xi, 15. 


(rf) Splints — were also in use for surgical purposes, as they are 
now. Susruta prescribes the bark of the following plants for the 
purpose : 



WT H S. S. IV, iii. 


Bhavamisra adds nicula to the above list. Vagbhata II, gives the 
following list with a direction as to the application of the splint, 
thus : 



That the ancient splints made of bark were in some respects 
more efficient than their counterparts will be evident from the 
following quotations; “Dr. Jacobi of Dublin says that he has 
seen an excellent splint made from the fresh bark of a tree taken 
off while the sap is rising. It fits admirably, says he, just like a 
paste-board soaked in water (Hamilton’s Fractures and Dislocations, 
5th ed., pp. 50-51). Dr. C. C. Jewt recommends for the same purpose 
the bark of Deriodendron, or tulip tree (the 20th Mass. vol. i).”* 


4. Suture material 
For this Susruta recommends the following : 

^ I 

etc. (S. S. I, xxv). 


* AstSnga Hrdaya Samhita, VI, xxvii. 

* Quoted in Mukherjee’s Surgical Instruments, p. 195 
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After properly suturing the ulcer ‘should be covered over with 
cotton and dusted over with a pulverised compound consisting 
of the powders of priyangn, anjana, yastimadhu and rodhra, or 
with the ashes of a burnt piece of ksauma cloth, or with the 
powders of the sallaki fruit.’ Finally the bandage is completed 
by wrapping with ksauma cloth, patrorna, antaravalkala, 
aldhu iakala, latd-vidala, and tulaphalam among various other 
articles.* 

5 . SURGICAI, BOX 

The Susruta finally recommends that proper care should always 
be taken of the surgical instruments, and to preserve the sharp 
edges of the cutting instruments a sheath, or receptacle made of the 
wood of idlmali should always be used ; 

qwrafRfH 1 S.S.I., viii. 


’ Susruta Samhita, I, xvii ; English transl. Vol. I, p. i66. 



THE WIZARAT UNDER THE SLAVE KINGS 

By Anilchandra Banrrjee 

According to the latest authorities on Philology and Linguistics, 
the word Wazir is of Iranian origin. A distinguished writer correctly 
observes that the institution of Wizdrat was ‘ an exotic flower, 
having its origin in Persia, and only planted among Muslims when 
Persian influence began to be perceived and felt The kings of 
Persia held their Wazirs in great honour, and under them the Wazirs 
were the managers of all affairs of state. 

The word Waztr literally means ‘ one who bears the burden of 
office ’, and in this sense it occurs in the Qur’an.* ‘ This passage, 
as well as the impossibility of discharging all the functions of the 
Government, induced the Muslim jurists to advocate the appoint- 
ment of Wazir and even to go the length of saying that the appoint- 
ment of a Wazir or Wazirs is not only permissible but actually 
recommended by the law of God, so that the duties of the Governor 
might be performed better and error avoided It is interesting to 
note that the same ground, — that is, ‘ the impossibility of dis- 
charging all the functions of the Government ’, — ^led the old writers 
on Hindu polity to recommend the employment of ministers. 
Kautilya* says ; ‘ Sovereignty can be carried on only with assist- 

ance. A single wheel does not move ; hence the king shall employ 
ministers and hear their advice '. Manu ‘ says that the king must 
have colleagues, and lays down the dictum that even ordinary business 
should not be done by one man, not to speak of the conduct of a 
kingdom. Yajnavalkya * says that the king should discuss the 
affairs of state with his ministers. Katyayana ’’ says that the king 
should not decide even a law-suit without consulting his ministers. 
In the Sukramtisdra ® we find that affairs of state should never be 
considered by the king without the help of his ministers. 

The rudimentary functions of the infant Arab state during the 
rule of the first four Caliphs did not necessitate the appointment of 
Wazirs. The office ‘ faintly emerges into light under the last 
Oma5^ads and reaches its full stature and development under the 


* S. Khuda Bukhsh, Contributions to the History of Islamic Civilization, p. 261. 

* SUrah 20, 30-35. Rodwell, Koran, pp. 85, 86. 

* S. Khuda Bu^b, p. 262. * Ii 7- ® VII, 30-31, 55-56. 

® Book I, 311. ’ Vlra-Mitrodaya, p. 14. * II, 2-4. 
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‘ Abbasids The power and authority of the Wazirs varied in 
proportion to the abilities of the sovereigns whom they served. Two 
very important treatises deal with the position of the Wazir in the 
Islamic state : Mawardi’s Maxims of Wizdrat, and Kitab Addhu-l- 
Wuzard Two kinds of Wizdrat are generally distinguished : one 
which is unhmited in its powers {W aziru-t-Tafwldh) and one which 
is limited. In the former, ‘ the Caliph and the Wazir had practically 
concurrent and co-ordinate jurisdiction ’ ; in the latter, the Wazir 
was ' a mere instrument of the Government, the conduit-pipe, so 
to speak, between the ruler and the ruled A non-Muslim was 
declared to be eligible for the Wazlru-t-Tanfldh (the limited Wizdrat) 
by Mawardi, the great Muslim jurist of the eleventh century ; but 
' this highly liberal and enlightened sentiment ’ of Mawardi was 
challenged by later authorities.* 

For historical purposes we may readily accept Raverty’s state- 
ment that ' Wazir no doubt means Prime Minister from the time of 
the first Khalifahs down to the present time Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazna utilized the services of Wazirs * ; so did Mu'izz-ud-din 
Muhammad ibn Sam.* Their successors in India were not slow to 
follow the old Muslim custom. 

Minhaj-ud-din's Tabaqdt-i-N dsiri is our principal source of 
information for the history of the Slave Sultans up to the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. Minhaj-ud-din is, on the 
whole, a careful and reliable writer. He often enters into details 
which are specially valuable for the light they throw upon administra- 
tive history. 

We may be quite sure that Qutb-ud-din, the first Slave Sultan, 
had his Wazir to assist him, but our historian does not give us any 
information about this officer. The story of the brief reign of Aram 
Shah is narrated without any reference to his Wazir, if he had any. 

Iltutmish was fortunate enough to secure the services of a 
loyal and efficient Wazir, a general summary of whose long career 
may be culled from the p^es of Tabaqdt-i-N dsirt.’’ The name of 
the Wazir was Nizam-ul-Mulk Kamal-ud-chn Muhammad JunaicK.* 
It is not strange that in an age when the civil and military functions 
of the State were not sharply distinguished the Wazir, whom we 
naturally regard as the head of civil administration, should have 


* S. Khuda Bukhsh, p. 262. * Op. cit., pp. 265, 267. 

* Op. cit., pp. 268-70. * Tabaqdt-i-N dsin, p. 694, Note 4. 

‘ M. Nazim, Sultan MahtnUd of Ghazna, pp. 132-7. • Raverty, p. 489. 

’’ Raverty, pp. 544, 613, 625, 634-36, 639-41. 

* It is clear that the title Nizam-ul-Mulk was customarily associated with the 
office of the Wazir. Briggs (Rise of the Muhammadan Power, Vol. I, p. 209) points 
out that Juuaidi was the first Wazir to receive this title. 
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participated in warfare. On one occasion at least Iltutmish des- 
patched his Wazir at the head of his troops against Nasir-ud-din 
of Sind.‘ 

Unfortunately, however, the veteran Wazir did not consider it 
his duty to observe steadfast loyalty to the descendants of Iltutmish. 
He apparently retained his office on the accession of Rukn-ud-din 
Firuz Shah.* When ‘the minds of men in authority became troubled’ 
at the conduct of the Sultan and his mother Shah Turkan (who had 
‘ assumed the decision and disposal of State affairs ’ and begun to 
‘issue (her) commands ’), ‘the ho.stility of the Maliks, in different 
parts, began to be manifested ’. The Wazir identified himself with 
the cause of the hostile Maliks. It is difficult for us to understand 
his real motive. Minhaj-ud-din says that he ‘ became frightened ’. 
Whether he was afraid of the Sultmi or of the rebellious nobles we 
do not know. He may have, reasonably or unreasonably, incurred 
the suspicion of the Sultan and considered it necessary to join the 
nobles in self-defence ; or he may have preferred the stronger party 
to the weaker. Be that as it may, his son lost his life in an engage- 
ment with the Sultan’s troops. Very soon, however, Razij’yat 
occupied the throne, and Rukn-ud-din was ‘ received into the 
Almighty’s mercy ’. The part played by the Wazir in this struggle 
may be justified only on the ground that as a prominent noble 
occupying the highest office in the State it was his duty to rise in 
protest agaiiivSt the tyranny of an incompetent king. 

It is rather strange, however, to find that Jtinaidi did not 
acknowledge Raziyyat even when her accession was an accomplished 
fact. In conjunction with some other nobles he ‘ commenced 
hostilities against Sultan Raziyyat and his opposition continued for a 
considerable time ’. The strength of the opposition was broken 
later on by the treachery of some of the Wazir’s associates, and 
Junaidi ended his life in exile. The laconic statements of the con- 
temporarj- historian do not allow us to determine the reasons that 
led the Wazir to oppose Raziyyat. Whether he was fighting for any 
other descendant of Iltutmish we do not know. His opposition may 


^ Muhazzab, Wazir of Bahrain Shah, was sent against the Mughals ‘ for the 
purpose of guarding the frontiers ’. Raverty, p. 657. 

* Minhaj-ud-din (Raverty, p. 631) tells us that Rukn-ud-din had a Warir 
named ‘ Ain-ul-Mulk Husain-i-Ash’ari before his accession {i.e., when he was governor 
of Buda’un). Raverty takes the word Wazir in this connection to mean governor 
or tutor. Is this explanation quite satisfactory ? There was nothing to prevent 
provincial governors from having Wazirs. In any case, Iltutmish may w^ have 
provided his inexperienced son with the expert advice and assistance of one who had 
already distinguished himself in the service of Nasir-ud-(Bn, 
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have been due to his aversion to the rule of a woman, although we 
have no data to authorize this conjecture. 

When she was firmly seated on the throne Raziyyat gave the 
office of Wazir and the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk to Khwajah Muhazzab- 
ud-din.^ The new Wazir had previously been the deputy of Junaidi. 
This statement allows us to infer that the Slave Sultans had two 
Wazirs, although we know nothing about the powers and position 
of the Deputy Wazir. 

Muhazzab-ud-din retained his office after the accession of 
Bahram Shah. Minhaj-ud-din says that Ikhtiyar-ud-din Aet-kin 
(who was appointed Deputy of the kingdom), ‘ in conjunction with 
the Wazir . . . assumed control over the disposal of state affairs ’. 
Pohtical as well as personal grounds * led to a breach between the 
Sultan and his Deputy. Two ‘ reckless Turks ’ despatched by the 
Sultan murdered the Deputy and wounded the Wazir. Whether the 
Wazir had incurred the displeasure of the Sultan by his close associa- 
tion with the Deputy in the management of affairs is not clear ; but 
it is somewhat strange to find that he was not deprived of his office.* 
The whole episode reveals the dangerous weakness of the Crown, 
which could not remove its officials in the ordinary way and had to 
take recourse to intrigues and murders. However, the Sultan 
seems to have given his confidence to Malik Badr-ud-din Sunqar who 
‘ became Amir-i-Hajib and assumed the direction of state affairs ’. 
The assumption of the direction of the state affairs by the Amir-i- 
Hajib was an encroachment upon the functions of the Wazir, and 
the inevitable result weis a jealous rivalry between the two officials. 
The Amir-i-Hajib ‘ used to seek to acquire superiority over the 
Wazir . . . and liked to issue his own orders while the Wazir ‘ was 
in the habit of influencing the Sultan’s disposition ’ against him. 
When ‘ the Sultan’s temper became quite changed ’ towards the 
Amir-i-Hajib, he tried to dethrone Bahram Shah in favour of one of 
his brothers. The alertness of the Wazir destroyed the plot, and 
the Amir-i-Hajib had to pay the penalty with his life. Bahram 
Shah seems to have fallen an easy prey to the Wazir, when the 
latter suddenly decided ‘ to avenge the wounds he had received ’ by 
organizing a rebelhon of the nobles. His conduct in this crisis is 
almost inexplicable. Why should he try to dethrone a Sultan who 
had lent a willing ear to his protests against his pohtical adversaries ? 
Why should he try ‘ to avenge the wounds he had received ’ (when 


1 Raverty, pp. 641, 650-55, 658-662. 

* Ikhtiyar-ud-din married a sister of the Sultan and assumed the triple naubat, 

• We read in the TaHkh-i~Mubdrak-Shahi (K. K. Basu, p. 26) that be 
* cmitinued carrying on the affairs of the State as of old ’. 
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he was an ally of Ikhtiyar-ud-dln) at a moment when his pre- 
dominance in the State was almost assured ? His great talent for 
intrigue, which had ruined the ambitious Amir-i-Hajib, was now 
employed against the unfortunate Sultan. ‘ He continued says 
Minhaj-ud-din, ‘ to raise the Sultan’s apprehensions against the 
Amirs and Turks, and was exciting the fears of the Amirs against 
the Sultan, until, at last, this fact spread abroad like a pestilence, 
and was the cause of the dethronement of the Sultan, and rebellion 
among the people He advised the Sultan to issue an edict authoriz- 
ing him to ‘ destroy all the Amirs and Turks, by such means as may 
be attainable, in order that the country may be clear (of them) 
The Sultan, ‘ according to the way of precipitancy and youthfulness ’, 
complied with his request. The crafty Wazir then ‘ showed the 
very edict itself to the Amirs and Turks ’, who naturally ‘ pledged 
themselves to effect the expulsion and dethronement of the Sultan ’. 
The result was no longer in doubt. The city of Delhi was taken, 
and the Sultan ‘ attained martyrdom ’ after a stormy reign of a 
little more than two years. 

On the accession of ‘Ala-ud-din Mas’ud Shah Muhazzab-ud-din 
was again made Wazir. His success seems to have interfered with 
his judgment. He ' acquired complete power over the kingdom and 
appropriated (the district of) Kol as his own fief. Previous to this 
he had established the naubat, and stationed an elephant at the gate 
of his own residence ’. Even these encroachments upon royal 
authority and pomp might have been tolerated, but he alienated the 
Turk Amirs bj'' taking all functions out of them. They naturally 
resented this attempt to deprive them of their position m the State, 
and solved the problem by putting the ambitious Wazir to death. 

The office of Wazir thereupon passed to Najm-ud-din.* Of his 
activities during the reign of Mas’ud Shah notliing is known. 

Minhaj-ud-din does not give us a list of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud’s 
Wazirs.* We are told that in the eighth year of his reign ‘ the 


' Raverty, pp. 663-4, ^8. 

* Tdrikh-i-Mubdrak-Shdhl (K. K. £asu, p. 32) says that after Nasir-ud-din’s 
accession the post of Wazir was conferred on Ghiyas-ud-din Balban. This state- 
ment can hardly be regarded as accurate. As Raverty (p. 814) points out, — 
‘ What office Ulugh Khan held, after the accession of the new Sultan, is not 
mentioned, but we may assume that he was confirmed in his former office of Amir-i- 
Hajib ’. Minhaj-ud-din says (Raverty, p. 820) that, after the marriage of Balban’s 
daughter with the Sultan, ‘ the status of Ulugh Khan was raised, from the rank of 
Malik and Amir-i-Hajib, to the dignity and eminent position of Khan, and . . . 
[a mandate] issued from the sublime Court, conferring the Deputyship of the 
kingdom and leadership of the forces . . . upon that incomparable individual ’. 
This statement clearly shows that Balban was directly promoted from the post of 
Amir-i-Hajib to that of the Deputy of the kingdom, and prevents us from assuming 
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masnad of the Wazirship was transferred ’ to Muhammad Junaidl.* 
He held the office for about a year, for in the ninth year of the 
reign ‘ the Wazarat-i-Mamalik (Wazirship of the realm) fell to the 
charge, for the second time ', of Najm-ud-din * whom we have 
already met. Three years later the office passed to Taj-ud-din.* 

So far as the history of the last two slave kings is concerned, 
we have no contemporary historian to guide us, and we have to 
depend reluctantly upon the work of Barani. He ‘ declares that 
what he has written upon the life and actions of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din 
Balkan he himself heard from his father and grandfather, and from 
men who held important office under that sovereign 

We are told that three days before his death Balkan summoned 
to his presence some of ‘ his favourite servants ’ including Khwajah 
Husain Basri, the Wazir, and asked them to acknowledge Kai- 
Khusrav, his grandson, as his successor.^ But these ‘ favourite 
servants ’, who naturally ‘ had great power in the city ’, set aside 
the Sultan’s nomination after his death, and placed Kaiqubad on 
the throne.® 

‘ From the day that Balkan, the father of his people, died, 
all security of life and property was lost, and no one had any con- 
fidence in the stabihty of the kingdom This statement of Barani 
is justified by the facts narrated by him. The young monarch ‘ was 
engrossed with pleasure and conviviality and the government of 
the country was in the hands of Malik Nizam-ud-din, who was the 
Deputy of the State.® ‘ His head was filled with ambitious designs 
and he used his influence over the Sultan for the humiliation and 
ruin of other prominent nobles and officials. He ‘ brought a charge ’ 
against Khwajah Khatir, the Wazir, and ‘ had him placed upon an 
ass, and paraded through the whole city ’. Naturally this unusual 
‘ punishment increased the terror which all the nobles and officers 
felt ’. It is unnecessary for our present purpose to dwell upon the 


that he ever occupied the post of Wazir. Therefore, Ferishta’s statement (Briggs, 
Vol. I, p. 235) that ‘ the office of minister ’ was conferred upon Balban cannot be 
accepted. We cannot prefer later writers to the contemporary historian who was 
himself a favourite of Balban. 

^ Raverty, p. 693. One of his titles was ‘ Ain-ul-Mulk which, says Raverty, 
was ‘ peculiar to Wazirs’. 

® When and why he lost his office we do not know. 

* Raverty, p. 710. 

* ]^ot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 97. 

* Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 124. 

* For the reason, see Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 124. 

’’ Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 125. 

* ^liot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, pp. 126-8. 
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circumstances leading to the death of Kaiqubad and the fall of the 
Slave Dynasty. 

We have reviewed the careers of those Wazirs of the Slave Kings 
whose stories are now available, and we may be almost sure that 
other Wazirs whose activities are not noticed by the historians 
acted in an identical manner. We have seen that the Wazir’s 
pre-eminence as the chief minister of the Sultan was sometimes 
threatened by the Deputy of the State, and that on some occasions 
at least the weak monarchy of that disturbed age allowed favouritism 
to encroach upon the customary authority of its principal adviser. 
Whether the Wizdrat under the Slave Kings was to be a Wazlru-t- 
Tafmdh or a W azifu4-T anftdh depended upon the character of the 
Sultan and the personality of the Wazir, irrespective of any pohtical 
theory and even any customary rule. In general, the Wazir was 
entrusted with the civil administration of the State, although we 
have come across instances where he was entrusted with mihtary 
duties. In the days of Firuz Shah ‘ the accounts were rendered to 
and recorded in the exchequer {diwdn-i-wizdrat) so that the exchequer 
not only kept an account of the land revenues {iktd'), but also of the 
expenditure of the kar-khanas {royal establishments) We are 
not in a position to determine whether the dlwdn-i-wizdrat discharged 
this duty in the thirteenth century. On the whole, the history of 
the Wizdrat in the days of the Slave Kings seems to show that a 
rudimentary system of civil administration was being painfully 
built up against a background of military conquest, monarchical 
weakness, and baronial turbulence. 


* Afif, Tdrlkh-i~Flruz-Shdhl. Elliot and Dowson, Vol, III, p. 357. 




WHAT BUDDHA PREACHED 

By B. C. Mazumdar 

In his paper on the Aspects of Nirvana {ibid., pp. 327-335), 
Dr. B. C. Daw has very admirably set out the interpretations by the 
Buddhists of the term Nirvana or rather of the state of Nirvana by 
examining various passages of the old Pali text-books. Dr. Daw’s 
learned exposition makes it abundantly clear that the early Buddhists 
considered the state of Nirvana to be a positive consciousness of a 
real and undying or everlasting goal attainable by pursuing the path 
of Dhamma. What, however, Sakyamuni, the Buddha, himself 
said of the character of this goal, is very difficult to ascertain, even 
though the Buddhists as commentators of the old canonical works 
assure us that the sayings of the Buddha have been correctly 
represented by them, for in reporting what constitutes the text the 
reporter begins with the statement — ‘ So have I heard In 
respect of some such collections of the Khuddaka division as the 
Dhammapada or the Udanam, an exception may be made, for the 
utterances in them are said to have been the very utterances of 
Sakyamuni. To prepare, therefore, my ground to ascertain the faith 
of Buddha himself and not of the Buddhists, I take up now the 
Udanam under consideration. 

In the J.R.A.S. for 1911 (p. 197) I invited the attention of Pali 
scholars to the readings of several verses of Udanam which appeared 
to me to be incorrect when I was translating them into Bengali. 
My suggestions for reconstruction of the texts were also submitted 
to the judgment of the scholars. My reasons for the corrections I 
have suggested of the texts are : — 

I, 4 — The metre is Indravajra which undoubtedly attained 
perfection in the fifth century B.C. The first portion of the verse 
from Yo to Dhammo is perfectly faultless, but Nihuhunko in the 
second foot and Vusito in the third, show unexpected irregularities. 
We may read Vusito for Vusito very easily as both forms may represent 
in the Pali the Sanskrit word Vyusitah. Nihuhunko seems to 
convey no meaning. With reference to the Huhunka Br^manas 
(who, by the way, were never notorious for haughtiness) it cannot 
mean ‘ not haughty ’ as has been suggested by one translator. The 
Pali word Nihimsako (Sanskrit Nih-\-himsakah) which could be 
easily misread as Nihuhunko, improves the metre and the meaning 
of the verse. I may also note that the Atharva-vedi Brahmanas were 
once called Himsakah. 
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One point is clear beyond a shadow of doubt ; the word Brahmano 
after dhammena so in the fourth foot crept into the text from a 
marginal explanatory note. As such this word with three additional 
syllables must be expunged. Though the verse would not suffer in 
any way if the whole of the fourth foot were left out, I cannot and 
should not assert that the whole of the fourth foot is but a portion 
of a marginal note, for even in later times an Indravajrd verse was 
composed with an additional foot. 

I, 8 — I need hardly state that the introductory stories for the 
Uddnas (explaining the occasion for the inspired utterances) are 
not very authentic. I am inclined to reject the story of Sangdmaji 
solely on the ground that the honorific addition ji for a man did not 
come into vogue in early Buddhi,stic times. The name Sangdmaji 
occurs also in the Netti-Prakarana (p. 150), but this was also 
undoubtedly done by way of addition at a later time. 

The meaning of the first line of the verse is very clear. ‘(He) 
welcomes him not who comes to him, and mourns not liis loss who 
passes away ’. Consistently with this we expect sometliing to be 
stated with reference to Sanga and Asanga (Sangdsanga) and those 
words are really there. But the words Sanga and Sangdmajim are 
rather stumbling blocks ; for even in the light of the introdtictory 
story the second line cannot be constmed correctly in accordance 
with grammar. I am strongly inclined to think that the last portion 
of the compound word Sangdsanga being partially illegible, the early 
editor introduced the story and brought about a restoration of the 
text in conformity with his story. This was also done in a slovenly 
way, as no good grammatical construction is possible. Con- 
sistently with what has been stated in the first line of the verse I 
beg to suggest that Ujjhilam is the likely word which formed a com- 
pound with Sangdsanga in the form Sangdsangojjhitam. There is no 
doubt that this compound word improves the text in all respects. 

II, 3 — It is quite clear that the words Sukhakdmdni bhutdni 
have also crept into the text from some marginal notes. The very 
metre requires that these words should be expunged. Then, again, 
I prefer pacca (or paced) of MS.A. to pecca which Dr. Steinthal has 
adopted, for, it is inconsistent with other teachings of the Buddha 
that happiness as a reward in the other world should be held out as 
an incentive for doing duties here. Pacca or paced (Sanskrit paichdi) 
as an adverb may mean ‘ afterwards ' in the usual sense. 

II, 4 — I think that the text improves if we accept the reading 
Dasdtha of the MS.B. in the second line. The meaning then would 
be : Whether living in a village or in forests a man who is Sukha- 
dukkha-phutto thinks in this fashion — Aham sukhito ca, aham dukkhiio 
ca, parena idam mahyam sukha-dukkham uppdditam, — ‘ This has not 
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been caused by me {neva attato), this {atha or itha) condition (dasd) 
of ours (no) conies from others [parato], etc.’ 

Phusseyyuni in the fourth line is clearly incorrect. We must 
read phusseyyu, for the meaning is — ‘ In what way then {kena) 
should phassa affect {phusseyyu) him who is nirupddhi ? ’ 

II, 5 — I am inclined to read Vatam (Sanskrit vratam) for vata 
(an Avyaya indicating certaint}'^) in the text, as in the first place the 
metre becomes faultless thereby, and in the second place the meaning 
of the text improves. We clearly see by referring to the second line 
of the verse that the words were addressed to one who had recently 
adopted the Buddhist faith. So he was reminded that vrata (duty) 
does not become easy of fulfilment merely for the reason of having 
heard much of religious principles, etc. ; and that in spite of such 
knowledge a man may remain sakinchana and so may not get 
salvation. 

A word on Bxrddliistic Eschatology. All the distingrrished 
scholars who are authorities on Biiddliisrn, have declar ed that Gotaina 
Buddha stripped himself of all illusions of popular religious ideas 
including what in their opinion is the illusion of a God-head. The 
name of Prof. Rhys Davids is a name of great authority. It will be 
hardly an exaggeratioir to state that the reading public has accepted 
the dictum of the learned professor ‘ that Buddhism, alike in its 
ethics and in its views of the past aird of the future, ignores the two 
theories of God and the soul ’. Paul Dhalke goes a step farther and 
asserts with perfect clearness that Gotarna Buddha not only avoided 
stating anything regarding the existence of God as an irrelevant 
matter in the system of his religion, but was an atheist liimself. 
Paul Dhalke asserts : ‘ Buddhism is the only completely atheistical 

system in the world (In the opink)n of Buddha) where there 

is true religion, unalloyed truth, there is no room for possibility, that 
is to say, for the idea of God ’. 

It has no doubt been very rightly remarked by many scholars 
on the authority of the Pali text-books that it did not come within 
the scope of the religious s^'^stem of Gotarna Buddha that he should 
teach his disciples anything regarding the existence of a supreme 
deity, or should be under the necessity of denying the idea of God. 
I give here a quotation from Paul Dhalke’s work to show that the 
great teacher of ancient India was never positive in his statement as 
to the existence of an Eternal Not-ourselves. The Buddha is 
reported to be stating as follows : ‘ Whether here really is a God or 
no, of that I cannot say anything ; of that I do not need to say 
anything ; but comprehending the true nature of life, I have dis- 
covered that salvation is possible without God, altogether apart 
from God 
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The quotation given above is not a true translation of any 
passage occurring in the old Pali text-books, but even accepting this 
to be the idea of Gotama Buddha, it cannot be stated that he was 
an atheist. It is quite true, as we learn from Vinayapitaka that the 
system of practical discipline adopted by the Buddha to purge a man 
of all his sins and iniquities, had no connection with, nay, was wholly 
independent of, any theory relating either to God or to after-life. 
The Buddha was, therefore, necessarily concerned with things seen, 
with the propositions which could definitely proved and de- 
monstrated. It is quite unsafe, therefore, to make any statements 
regarding the personal faith of the teacher himself, merely because 
he is silent regarding his own eschatological views. 

It is undeniable that the Buddha never disturbed the thoughts 
of his disciples who believed in such gods as Indra, Brahma and 
others. He never entered into theological discussions touching the 
unseen realities ; for, in liis practical system it was (juite useless to 
do so. When the Buddha undertook to preach his doctrines to a 
man, he commenced with the very .sentiment the man felt ; he 
referred to the very facts the man could see. He proceeded with 
the known and perceived factors and led the man to feel and see 
the truth and importance of the new propositions. He gave his 
disciples a carefully thought-out system of self-discii)line, and left 
it to the disciples to see it for themselves that renunciation could 
establish a man in a sort of happy existence, where sorrow and dark- 
ness could not cast any gloom. 

It was believed, that by pursuing the prescribed system of 
discipline a man could shake off the sinful thought. By purging the 
mind of all the asavas or sins a man could develop his Samma Ditthi 
or perfect insight witliin its own self. Wffieu a man attained a 
perfect insight on the basis of a pure and unsopliisticated heart, truths 
previously unseen and undemonstrable at earlier stages of life ap- 
peared within the range of the new, enlarged and perfected vision. It 
was in the system itself that every man had to see the real truth 
for himself by extinction of illusion through a routine of self-discipline. 
The very system made it impossible that the Buddha should pro- 
pound some theories to start with, to teach any truth which a man 
should himself see and believe. 

As our thoughts regarding the Not-ourselves are often tainted 
with our anthropomorphic conceptions, so we find very often that 
when we interpret the thoughts of others, we read those thoughts in 
the light of our modern philosophical conceptions. Even though 
the scholars be not atheists or agnostics themselves, they are liable 
to give atheistic or agnostic interpretations to propositions which 
are found not to be in touch with theism of some form or other ; 
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for, in modern times we are not familiar with any system which, 
not being theistic through and through, is not atheism or agnosticism. 
When any system is compelled by its very nature to take no account 
of the being of God, it cannot be considered to be atheistic. The 
utmost that can be said of the system is that it is atheous, to borrow 
the newly coined word of the Lord Bishop of Carlisle as used by 
him in his note on ‘ Matter ’ in the Appendix to the volume of his 
‘ Oxford and Cambridge Sermons ’. A system, when atheous or by 
necessity devoid of any recognition of God, as physical science is, 
cannot be regarded as atheistic. To quote the words of the learned 
Bishop — ‘ it does not in any way trench upon theism or theology, 
and cannot be atheistic or in the condition of denying the being 
of God.’ 

It is a pity that in discussing the creed of Buddhism several 
passages to all appearances theistic, have not been taken into 
account. I have not the courage to pronounce any definite opinion 
regarding the personal eschatological beUef of Gotama Buddha at 
this stage of my research, but I only refer to the text (VIII, 3) as 
occurs in the Udanam. In this text the word Nirvana does not at 
all occur and it is the commentator who introduces the word Nirvana 
to explain the meaning of the text. After stating that it is 
extremely difficult to realize the ultimate truth regarding the Not- 
self {dudassam anattam ndma, na hi saccam sudassanam) it has been 
uttered by the Buddha : ‘ Atthi Bhikkhave, ajdtam abhutam akatam 
asamkhatam,’ etc. The literal translation of the text is : ‘ O Bhikkhus 
there exists the unborn, the non-material, the uncreated and the 
non-organized. Had it not been so, the created beings born 
with organized material forms would not find any nissaranam 
or salvation when passing away by any means.’ 

Since this udanam is reported to have been uttered before the 
disciples who were greatly advanced, the special significance of it 
has to be noted. This verse also occurs in the ' Itivuttaka ’ 
collection of Gotama Buddha’s sayings. 

There are lots of passages in the ‘ Nikayas ’ which show that 
by nirvana the Bitddha did not mean utter annihilation. Out of 
many passages occurring in the ‘ Udanam ’ relating to nirvana, I 
refer only to the tenth verse of the first Vagga. I give here a literal 
translation of the text : 

‘ Neither water nor earth exists there ; no fire is there, and the 
wind bloweth not ; the stars do not shine and the sun does not appear ; 
the moon does not shed her light and the darkness does not exist. 
The Muni who has realized the Atman is the true Brdhmana, who 
goes to that place ; and all that is form and formless with him, 
together with his pleasures and pain do vanish there.’ 
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I need hardly state that simple state of utter annihilation has 
not been pointed out here by explaining the idea by many antitheses. 
The readers may note that we meet with an improved later edition 
of this text in — ‘ Mundaka Upanisad ' (II, 2, 10) and ‘ Katha 
Upanisad ’ (II, 2, 15). 



DISTINGUISHED MEN AND WOMEN IN JAINISM (I) 

By B. C. Law 


Here I have recorded anecdotes of some men and women 
who became famous in the history of Jainism. 

In the past there ruled in Kasi a king named Asvasena, whose 
, . . chief queen was Vamadevi. One night in pitch 

ar vana a darkness Vamadevi, while l>nng on her bed saw 

a black snake passing by. In such darkness a black snake can 
hardly be seen but Vamadevi was not frightened to see it. On 
the next day she spoke about it to the king who said that she would 
give birth to a mighty son. In due course a son of great beauty, 
good qualities, and immense knowledge was born to her. He was 
named Parsvakumara. He was brought up in luxury. When he 
grew up, he became famous for his great prowess. At that time 
there was a big town named Kusasthal, ruled over by a king named 
Prasenajit, who tried his best to make his daughter Prabhavati 
fully accom})lished. When Prabhavati grew up, her parents began 
to search for a suitable bridegroom. At the same time king Prasenajit 
too was in vain search of a suitable husband for his daughter from 
amongst other kings and princes. 

One day wliile Prabhavati was walking in the garden in the 
company of her maids, she heard a song which described the influence 
of Parsvakumara. Listening to the praise expressed in songs 
Prabhavati decided to marry none but Parsvakumara. 

Prabhavati now attained puberty. She was always engrossed 
in the thought of her husband. This thought caused remarkable 
changes in her body. Her maids spoke to her parents about her 
thought. Her parents said, ‘ Parsvakumara is the best of all 
men and Prabhavati too is the best of all females. Prabhavati 
has found out Parsvakumara as her worthy husband and we are 
glad to hear of her decision.' Prabhavati heard of her parents’ 
words from her maids and was greatly delighted. Her thought of 
Parsvakumara made her lean and thin. Her parents noticed her 
weakness and decided to send her to Parsvakumara. 

By virtue of her beauty, good qualities, and immense knowledge, 
she won the admiration of everybody in the country. Many good 
kings wanted to marry her. Yavana, king of Kahhga, was very 
powerful and was almost sure of winning her. Very soon the news 
of Prabhavati 's going to Parsvakumara on a Svayamvara spread far 
and wide. When King Yavana heard of this, he became very much 
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displeased and announced that during his lifetime Par^vakumara 
would not be able to marry Prabhavati. He further announced that 
King Prasenajit had no power to marry his daughter to any other 
person and that he would see how Prabhavati could marry Par^va- 
kumara. He then started for Kusasthal with a strong army. 
Quickly he reached Kusasthal and besieged it so strongly that none 
could come out of it. 

King Prasenajit began to think out ways and means of saving 
himself from the powerful army. It struck him that King A^vasena 
alone would be able to help him if he could be informed. He then 
consulted his friend Purusottama who forthwith expressed his 
readiness to help him. At the cost of his life Purusottama stealthily 
came out of the town at night and soon reached Kasi. There he 
interviewed King Asvasena while the latter was in his court hearing 
religious discourses, and spoke to him about the impending danger of 
King Prasenajit. King Asvasena said that the Yavana king had 
little power to endanger King Prasenajit and that he would forth- 
with march with his army towards Kusasthal. Very soon king 
Asvasena with his army was ready for the march but before he 
could start, his son Parsvakumara enquired of him about that enemy 
with whom he was going to encounter. King Asvasena told him 
everything and permitted him at his entreaties to face the enemy in 
a battle. 

In an auspicious moment Parsvakumara started for Kusasthal. 
On reaching there, according to royal custom, he sent the following 
words through a messenger to the Yavana king : ‘ O, king. King 

Prasenajit is a protege of my father who himself desired to wage war 
with you but was refrained by me from doing so. So you must 
give up the idea of attacking King Asvasena. If you return to your 
kingdom quickly, I shall forgive you.' The Yavana king, on the 
other hand, said to the messenger that Parsvakumara should go 
back if he wanted to live. On hearing this the old minister of 
Yavana said to the king that Parsvakumara was too strong a match 
for him and advised him to take refuge in him instead of waging 
war with him. The Yavana king considered his minister’s advice 
carefully, became a refugee of Parsvakumara and prayed for forgive- 
ness with folded hands. Then ParSvakumara blessed him, asked 
him not to be afraid of him and advised him to go back to 
his kingdom to rule happily. The Yavana king removed his army 
from the four sides of the town of Kusasthal. King Prasenajit was 
greatly delighted to see this. With Prabhavati came King Asvasena 
to the tent of Parsvakumara and said, ‘ You have saved me. I shall 
be greatly benefited if you will kindly agree to marry my daughter, 
Prabhavati, who wants you and thinks of you always.’ 
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ParSvakumara said, ‘ I have come to wage war with the enemy and 
not to marry. My business is done and I shall return home. ’ When 
Par^vakumara was about to leave the place, King Prasena jit expressed 
his desire to accompany him to pay respects to King Asvasena. At 
this Par^vakumara gladly consented and king Prasena jit came to 
Kaa with his daughter Prabhavati. 

After an exchange of royal greetings King Prasenajit said 
everything to King Alvasena. Both the kings tried their best to 
persuade Prince Parsvakumara to marry Princess Prabhavati. 
Prince Parsvakumara told his father that he did not like the married 
life, but ultimately his father’s eagerness made him agree to marry 
Prabhavati. After marriage Prabhavati was greatly pleased and 
considered herself to be the most fortunate of all women. 

One day Parsvakumara saw many people hurriedly coming out 
of the town with baskets full of flowers and learnt on enquiry that 
they would worship an ascetic named Kamatha who had kept fire 
round his seat at the outskirt of the city and had engaged himself in 
a meditation called Pancagni under the scorching sun. Clever 
ParSvakumara came there with his companion and saw a snake 
being roasted inside a piece of burning wood. He said, ‘ It is a 
folly to be engaged in meditation subjecting body to pain. Medita- 
tion is one of the accompaniments of religion. Everything is futile 
except ahifhsd. Ahimsd (avoidance of life-slaughter) is the best of 
all virtues.’ Kamatha replied, ‘ What do you know about Dharma ? 
You like to mount horses and elephants ; only ascetics like myself 
know what Dharma is.’ On hearing this Parsvakumara thought 
thus : ‘ How much conceited are men who know nothing of kindness, 
yet think that they are practising Dharma ? ' Then he asked his 
companion to cut that piece of wood lengthwise. As soon as it was 
done, a snake almost roasted came out. Parsvakumara caused that 
snake to hear the Navakaramantra. The snake died immediately. 
At this Kamatha became greatly ashamed and felt himself defamed 
before many people. He was very angry, yet he continued his 
meditation. In a short time the ascetic died and became a kind 
god under the name of Meghamali. The snake became on death a 
Nagaraja named Dharanendra. 

One day in the spring Parsvakumara and Prabhavati while 
strolling about in a forest, came to a palace and entered into it to 
take rest. There on the wall they found photographs of the 
marriage scene of Neminatha, Neminatha listening to the cries of 
animals, and Neminatha releasing the animals and turning back 
his chariot. These photographs caused Parsvakumara to think that 
the mission of one’s life was not to spend one’s days in pleasure 
but to realize the truth and act accordingly. Thereafter he began 
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to keep himself aloof from worldly pleasures, and developed 
'vairagya (aversion to worldly life). He used to give shelter to the 
poor ; he was the saviour of the fallen and always used to think that 
he would never, by his mind, body or speech, inflict pain on 
anybody. His aversion towards worldly enjoyment grew more and 
more. He distributed gold coins for one year and fasted for three 
days. Then he became an ascetic. 

Many men took the vow of leading saintly life and became his 
followers. They used to wander about from place to place. 

While on his tour Parsvakumara came to a hermitage at night 
and there at the foot of a tree he became deeply absorbed in medita- 
tion. Meghamali looked upon Parsvakumara as his enemy and at 
first he tried his utmost to frighten him but in vain. Then he caused 
heavy downpour with deafening peels of thtmder. Water accu- 
mulated till it reached his nose. Parsvakumara was still in deep 
meditation. At this time Dharanendra quieted all these disturbances. 
To Parsvakumara both Meghamali and Dharanendra were equal. 
True saint is he who sees no difference between a friend and a foe. 
A few days after Parsvanatha acquired Muktijnana. At his advice 
many men and women began to lead sacred and virtuous life. They 
formed an establishment which came to be known as Tirtha. For 
establishing this Tirtha, Parsvanatha was called Tirthamkara. 
Parents of Parsvakumara, Prabhavati, and other members of the 
family joined the Sariigha. Parsvanatha attained nirvana at an 
old age of one hundred. 

There lived a good king named Samudravijaya in ^auripura, a 
Neminatha town, on the banks of the Yamuna. He had 

a son named Aristanemi by liis Queen ^ivadevi, 
who was possessed of extensive knowledge and good quality. 
Aristanemi was also called Neminatha. 

King Samudravijaya had nine younger brothers, the youngest 
of whom was Vasudeva. Many kings and rich men gave their 
daughters in marriage to Vasudeva for his personal beauty and 
good quality. Of his many queens, Rohini and Devaki gave birth 
respectively to Valadeva and Srikrsna who became very powerful. 

Not far from Sauripura was a big town, Mathura, ruled over by 
a tyrant named Kaihsa who was so very cruel that he sent his father 
to prison and tortured him in various ways. Kaihsa was killed by 
Srikrsna and Valadeva who reinstalled Ugrasena on the throne. 
The powerful king, Jarasandha, was greatly enraged when he heard 
of the news of the death of his son-in-law, Kaihsa. Mathura was 
not an equal match for Jarasandha, so Ugrasena left his kingdom 
with his family. On reaching Kathiawar he built on the banks of 
the sea, a very big town wliich he named Dwarika. ^rikrsna was 
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very powerful, so he became the king of Dwarika. Big |)alaces and 
temples were built and markets were opened. Dwarika looked 
pretty. Prettiest of all was the armoury of Srikrsna. One day 
while walking with his friend Neminatha came to the armoury 
where he found a beautiful conch. While Neminatha was about to 
take up the conch with the intention of blowing it, he was advised 
by the armoury-guard not to make futile attempt at lifting the 
conch as none but Srikrsna only had the power to do so. Neminatha 
smiled, took up the conch and blew it hard. Everybody became 
thoughtful : Srikrsna, too, was greatly surprised. When he learnt 
from his armoury-guard that his cousin Neminatha had blown the 
conch, he decided to try the strength of liis cousin. His invitation 
to a duel was accepted by Neminatha who, however, suggested that 
each would lower down the outstretched arm of the other. Srikrsna 
accepted this suggestion and stretched his arm which was in no 
time lowered down by Neminatha. Now Srikrsna in his turn tried 
his utmost to bring down the outstretched arm of Neminatha but 
all his efforts were in vain. He then believed that Neminatha was 
surely stronger. He was asked by his parents to marry but he 
assured them that he would marry as soon as he would find a suitable 
girl for him. 

In the spring came Srikrsna with liis chief queen to the mount 
Girnir. Neminatha and many people of Dwarika also came there. 

While on the mount Girnir, Srikrsna made a garland and 
decorated Neminatha with it. He requested liis cousin to marry ; 
other ladies too made the same request to him. When again 
Neminatha was requested by Srikrsna and the ladies to marry, he 
thought within himself that he would have to pass his days in 
attachment like his relatives and friends. He, however, thought it 
wise to accede to their affectionate request and decided to make 
strenuous efforts for self-preservation. Everybody was pleased 
when Neminatha complied with their request. 

Srikrsna in course of his search for a suitable girl found that 
Rajamati, daughter of King Ugrasena, was the most suitable bride 
for Neminatha. The marriage was finally settled to be held on the 
6th day of the bright fortnight of the month of Sravana. 

Necessary arrangements were made for Neminatha’s marriage 
ceremony. The entire town was tastefully decorated, musical instru- 
ments were played, and sweet songs were sung. Neminatha put on 
white silk cloth, and pearl necklaces, his body was besmeared with 
sandal paste and a white umbrella was held over his head. Neminatha 
was seated on a chariot to which were yoked two white horses. The 
chariot of the bridegroom proceeded followed by rich men mounted 
on elephants. Then King Samudravijaya and his brothers with 
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queens in palanquins, singing sweet songs, went with the chariot. 
The whole procession moved slowly towards the palace of King 
Ugrasena. Crowds assembled in the streets and ladies thronged 
on the balconies to see the procession. 

Rajamati, the bride-elect, put on beautiful dress and began to 
see the procession from the terrace of the palace. She was de%hted 
to see Neminatha from a distance and considered herself to be the 
most fortunate for winning such a beautiful husband. Suddenly her 
right eye and right arm trembled. She was afraid of this inauspicious 
sign lest some evils should happen to her. She became pale and 
spoke out everything t6 her maids, who, however, assured her that 
her marriage would take place smoothly. 

No sooner had the marriage procession reached the palace of 
Ugrasena than bowlings of animals in chorus were heard. Goats, 
sheep, dear, partridges, etc., began to shout in a piteous tone. 
Neminatha enquired of the charioteer about the noise. The 
charioteer told him that the beasts which were to be cooked on the 
day of his marriage were shouting for fear of death. Neminatha 
ordered the charioteer to take the chariot close to the animals. 
He then saw the pitiable plight of the animals, was greatly moved 
and thinking of the affairs of the world, broke his attachment. His 
mind and soul were eager to see the real form of the world. He 
ordered the charioteer to release the animals. The charioteer 
having obeyed his command, Neminatha presented him with all the 
ornaments he had on and asked him to return home. His parents 
saw him turn back and enquired of him why he should not marry 
after having liberated the animals. Neminatha explained to them 
that he had been eager to establish a far wider and purer relationship 
than what it generally takes place in this world. He apologised to 
his parents and entreated them not to be anxious for his marriage. 
He did not marry and remained a celibate. 

When the princess learnt that Neminatha had gone back, she 
became unconscious. On regaining senses, she b^an to think of 
Neminatha and shed tears. Her maids requested her not to be 
sorry for such a prosaic husband and assured her that a worthy 
husband would be brought for her in no time. Rajamati, however, 
entreated them not to utter such inauspicious words and told them 
that Neminatha was her husband and that she would not accept any 
other person as her husband. 

Neminatha ’s indifference grew more and more and he became 
a sadhu. He established friendliness with all his relatives and 
gradually became a cosmopolitan. He used to partake of simple 
dishes, to lie on the ground, to put on one garment and to 
suffer heat in summer and cold in winter. He did not fed pleasure 
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or pain. He was the well-wisher of all. Whatever he said was 
proved to be true. To live a sacred life he used to roam about 
from place to place. The sojourn of saints is called a vihara. After 
some time Neminatha acquired muktijnana (knowledge of salvation). 
The object of acquiring such a knowledge is to attain truth and a 
thorough grasp of all worldly matters. Neminatha was greatly 
delighted after acquiring the knowledge of salvation and he began to 
teach the people thus : (i) ‘ be friendly with all (2) ‘always speak 
true and sweet words (3) ' never take anything without the knowl- 
edge of the owner (4) ‘ observe sila (5) ‘ always rest satisfied 
(6) ‘ develojr kindliness (7) ‘ religion sliould be dearer than life 
itself (8) ‘ life should be sacrificed for the sake of religion if 
necessity arises, etc.’. 

The instructions imparted by Neminatha were carried out by 
many people, even by Srikr.sna liimself. Many men and women 
began to lead a saintl}' life, and many human beings led pure lives 
as far as practicable even being householders. These two classes of 
men and women formed a sariigha which was called a Tirtha. For the 
establishment of this Tirtha lyord Neminatha and his 23 sirccessors 
were called ‘ Tirtharhkaras ’ which means ‘ founders of Tirthas ’. 

Rajamati led a pure life of disinterestedness towards worldly 
things. She followed the example of Neminatha, heard of the 
latter’s advice and finally attained salvation. Ford Neminatha 
enjoying long span of life attained Nirvana on the mount of Girnir. 
In course of time this Girnir mountain was declared to be a sacred 
spot of the Jains. 

Siddhvaraja-Jayasimlia was a j^owerful king of Gujarat. He 
^ was childless. On learning from an astrologer 

unidraijaa throne would, on his death, be occupied 

by Kumarapala, Siddhvaraja devised various means to kill 
Kumarapala whom he considered to be of low descent. Kumarapala 
was the son of Tribhuvanapala, king of Dethali. BhopMde was his 
wife. Mahipala and Kitipala were Iris two brothers. Premaladevi 
and Devaladevi were his two sisters. The former was married to 
Krsnadeva, a feudator}^ of Siddhvaraja, and the latter to Arnoraja, 
king of Srnabhara. As soon as he received the news of the murder 
of his father by Siddhvaraja, Kumarapala fled at night leaving his 
family behind. Wandering from place to place in the garb of a 
mendicant, he reached Pathana where he was engaged as a priest in 
charge of the temple. On hearing of Kumarapala’s appointment as 
a priest. King Siddhvaraja invited all the priests on the plea of 
performing his father’s sradh ceremony. Kumarapala came to know 
that this was done to kill him. He fled and hid himself in a thorny 
bush and escaped detection by two cavalries who were chasing him. 
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In the early hours of the following morning he ran away in spite of 
the painful bruises all over the body and at midday he rested himself 
under a tree. There he found a rat taking out of a hole twenty-one 
coins one after another. As soon as the rat entered the hole with 
one coin to keep it there, Kumarapala picked up the remaining 
twenty coins. On its return the rat could not find the coins and 
began to strike its head against the floor till it expired. Kumarapala 
was extremely sorry to see this incident and thought that a rat, too, 
had an attachment for money. He then left the place and went on. 
On the third day he got no meal and lay tired like a dead man on 
the roadside. 

On her way from her father-in-law’s house Sridevi noticed 
Kumarapala in that sad plight, took pity on him and gave him food. 
Kumarai)ala gratefully acknowledged the gift which, he assured her, 
would never be forgotten. Then Kumarapala proceeded towards 
Dethali, liis native village. The news of his arrival reached 
Siddhvaraja who employed some soldiers to find him out but in vain, 
as a potter named Sajjan kept him concealed. Then Kumarapala' 
removed his family to Malava country and himself went on tour. 
During his sojourn he contracted friendship with a Brahmin named 
Vosiri who used to give him a share of the alms. After a short 
while Kumarapala separated himself from Vosiri and resumed his 
journey and reached Khambhata in a moribund state due to starva- 
tion. There a Jain teacher named Hemacandra met him and 
found in him signs of a great man. He prophesied that he would 
be the future king of Gujarat. He made an arrangement with 
Udayana, minister of Khambhata, to stay with him. Siddhvaraja 
came to know about it and sent his army to find him out. 
Kumarajiala concealed himself in a room containing books while 
the house of Udayana was being searched by the army. The army 
returned disappointed. Hemacandra said to Kumarapala, ‘ You 
will not suffer any longer. You will soon be installed on the throne 
of Gujarat.' Kumarapala was made to believe it and he promised 
to be a true follower of J ainism if his prophecy be fulfilled. 
Kumarapala visited many places before he went to Malava to be 
in the midst of his relatives there. He heard of Siddhvaraja lying in 
death-bed. He then came to Gujarat with his relatives. Siddhvaraja, 
while on death-bed, adopted the minister’s son as his son, .so that 
Kumarapala might not obtain his kingdom. After his death 
Kumarapala arrived at Pathana and he obtained his kingdom. When 
Kumarapala ascended the throne, he was fifty years old and he 
remembered those who helped him. He made Bhopalde his chief 
queen, Bhimasirnha his body-guard, Sajjan the Subedar of 
seven hundred villages, Vosiri a Judge of the Data country, 
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Udayana his chief minister, Udayana’s son Bagbhatta his 
Dewan and the teacher Hemacandra his preceptor. The chiefs 
who were under Kumarapala taking advantage of his weakness 
stopped payment of rents and rebellion took place. Kinnarapala 
with the help of his strong army subjugated the king of Ajmir and 
brought under control Mallikarjjuna of the Konkan countr>\ 
Samarasimha of Surat and many other smaller chiefs. Kumarapala 
then became the ruler of eighteen countries. The extent of his 
kingdom was up to the Punjab in the north, Vindhyacala in the 
south, the river Ganges in the east, and the river Indus in the west. 
Kumarapala used to revere his teacher Hemacandra very much and 
took his advice in all matters. Hemacandra was one of his sincere 
well-wishers. Kumarapala prohibited life-slaughter in all his eighteen 
countries and repaired the temple of Somanatha and many other 
temples. He built the temples of Tarahga, Dliandhuka, and 
Vagairaha. In his kingdom there was no fear of theft and dacoity. 
People used to live there in peace and happiness. Shooting was 
prohibited in his kingdom and hence the animals used to walk about 
being free from fear. He built 14,000 temples and repaired 16,000 
dilapidated temples. He used to spend a large sum of money for 
good works and stopped taking money from dead persons. He 
asked the people of 18 countries to observe ahiriisa (avoidance of life- 
slaughter). He reigned for thirty years during which his subjects 
used to live in peace and hapi)iness. His preceptor died and he 
became very much afflicted on his death. He died at the age of 
eighty-one. A king like Kumarapala and a teacher like Hemacandra 
are rare in this world. 

In the thirteenth century while the power of the Solan ki kings 

Vastupala-Tejapala influence of King \lradhavala 

was on the increase. King Viradhavala had a 
minister named Asraja, a Buddhist monk, who used to reside in the 
village, Sumhalaka. Asraja had by his accomplished wife, Kuinara 
Devi, three sons, of whom two named Vastupala and Tejapala 
became distinguished, and seven daughters. Asraja gave his sons 
and daughters good education. Of his sons, Vastupala and Tejapala 
had intense thirst for education and regard for religion. They were 
married respectively to two accomplished girls, Dalita and Anupama ; 
after their father’s death, they came to live at Mandala. They took 
great care of their mother. After her death, they went to the holy 
place of Satrunjaya. Staying there for some time they came to a 
village named Dholaka where they made friendship with the royal 
priest Some§vara. At this time King Viradhavala sought the help 
of a brave man to quell the disturbances in Gujarat. The royal 
priest introduced the two brothers to the king sa3dng that they 
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were good administrators and staunch supporters of Jainism. The 
^^ng asked them to administer his kingdom. Vastupala said, 
' Jt will not be possible for us to refrain from worshipping our deity 
in spite of urgent work of the state. We must have your permission 
to take away the three lacs of coins which we have in our possession, 
if we are to give up our services and leave your state. If Your 
Majesty agrees to such terms we shall be pleased to accept your 
offer.’ The king agreed and appointed Vastupala as the chief 
minister in charge of Dholaka and Khambhata, and Tejapala as the 
Commander-in-chief. 

Mismanagement in the affairs of the state was noticed by 
Vastupala when he began to act as minister. He put a stop to 
malpractices, bribery, etc. with the re.sult that the revenue of the 
state increased immensely. Vastupala made over the entire adminis- 
tration of the kingdom to Tejaj^ala and himself accompanied the 
king with his mighty army. He realized taxes from those Zemindars 
who stopped payment of revenue and arrears of instalments from 
Jaigirdars. He maintained peace ever3rwhere. VastupMa then set 
up a powerful army and tried to conquer the neighbouring states. 
At this time anarchy prevailed in Kathiawar. He came there and 
subdued most of the chiefs of that place. He then came to Vanathali 
ruled over by Saihgan and Camunda, brothers-in-law of King 
Viradhavala, who were very proud and did not agree to accept his 
suzerainty. So there ensued a battle in which Saihgan and Camunda 
were killed. Thus Vastupala conquered the whole of Kathiawar. 
He then acconijianied the king to Cirnar whence he returned home 
after performing religious rites. 

Bhimasirhha, king of Bhadresvara, a feudatoiy chief under King 
Viradhavala was then brought under control. 

Wliile returning home Vastupala asked the ojipressive Zeminder 
of Godhara to accept the suzerainty of Viradhavala but he refused 
to do so. Con.se([uently a big battle took place resulting in the 
defeat of the Zeminder who was brought to the king as a captive. 
The Zeminder afterwards committed suicide being unable to pocket 
an insult which was too much for him. 

Once Siddik, a rich merchant of Khambhata, looted the pro- 
perty of a banker and killed him. Vastupala on hearing this decided 
to inflict proper punishment on Siddik. A great battle was fought 
but it ended in the victory of Vastupala. Then Vastupala entered 
into Khambhata and obtained many costly jewelleries kept under 
the floor of Siddik’s house. 

Once while Maujadin, Emperor of Delhi, besieged Gujarat, the 
two brothers, VastupMa and TejapMa, with a large army came to 
Mount Abu. There a great battle was fought resulting in the 
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defeat of the Emperor. Maujadin returned to Delhi greatly dis- 
appointed. The two brothers then advanced towards the sea and 
extended the kingdom up to Maharastra. Thus the two brothers 
successfully fought many battles, and established a peaceful suzerainty 
in Gujarat. 

The two brothers had great regard for religion. They used to 
meditate on the eighth and fourteenth day of each fortnight. They 
loved their co-religionists. They took the vow of spending aimually 
one crore of rupees for the spread of religion. They were very 
generous and charitable. 

They built beautiful temples on the mountains named 
Satrunjaya, Girnar and Abu at a cost of 12 crores of rupees. Many 
other temples and resthouses were also built and many Hbraries 
were founded. Sariighas were established on Mounts Satrunjaya 
and Girnar. One of the Samghas consisted of one lac of people. 
The generosity of the two brothers extended not only to Jains and 
people of Gujarat but also to people professing other religions. From 
Kedarnath to Kanyakumari there was not a tirtha which did not 
receive financial help from them. Every year they used to spend 
much in charity in Somanatha Patana and in such countries as 
Ka 4 i and Dwaraka. They also built many temples of Siva and 
mosques. 

On the death of King Viradhavala, the two brothers installed 
Prince Vi^ladeva on the throne and they managed the administra- 
tion of the .state. VastupMa, conscious of his death in near future, 
started for Mount Satrunjaya in the company of Samgha, but on the 
way he breathed his last. His funeral took place on the Mount 
Satrunjaya on which a Jaina temple was built. Lalitadevi then 
starved herself to death. Five years later Tejapala and his wife, 
Anupamadevi, met with the same fate. ‘ 


In the past a just and powerftil king named Ceteka, the maternal 
Queen Celana uncle of Eord Mahavira, was a ruler of Vaiiali. 

He had seven daughters of whom the two maids, 
viz. Sujestha and Celana, were clever and versed in all arts. They 
were provided with beautiful residences, nice clothings, agreeable 
food, yet to these they were never attached. They used to read 
good books, sing good songs, and hold rehgious discussions. They 


were noted for their beauty. 

Srenika, the powerful king of Magadha, sent word to King 
Cetaka that he had desired to marry one of these two daughters. 


But King Cetaka intimated his inability to accede to the request on 
the ground of inferiority of the family to which King Srenika belonged. 
On hearing this King Srenika grew angry. 
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Sujestha, the older of the two maids, happened to see a photo- 
graph of King Srenika and decided to marry him. In conspiracy 
with the seller of the photograph through her maids, Sujestha got a 
trench cut from outside the town to the harem. On the appointed 
day Sujestha in the company of her sister, Celana, who liked to be 
her co-wife, left the harem through the trench. On the way she 
remembered that she had forgotten to bring the box containing 
ornaments ; so she asked Celana to take her seat in the chariot 
waiting outside the trench and herself returned to the harem to take 
the box. When she came back with the box she found the chariot 
running fast and she shouted loudly that Celana had been kidnapped. 
At once the royal guards followed the chariot but in vain. This 
grieved the princess so much that she determined to lead a nobler 
life. - She then took ordination. 

Celana became the most beloved queen of King Srenika. She 
was deeply attached to her husband. She liked Mahavira’s teachings 
very much and explained them to the king who became in course of 
time a great devotee of Mahavira. When Queen Celana conceived, 
an evil desire for eating the flesh of her husband’s chest grew in her 
and she thought that the child in the womb would be its father’s 
enemy. As soon as a son was born, a maid-servant took him out of 
the town and placed him amongst refuges. While the maid-servant 
was returning home, she was met by King 6renika who enquired as 
to where she had been. The maid-servant spoke the truth and the 
king rushed to the A^ka forest and found that a crying child was 
lying on the ground and that one of its fingers had been eaten up 
by a hen. At once he took up the cliild and began to suck its 
injured part. The child became quiet. The king brought it home 
and reprimanded the queen who told liim that all the signs had 
indicated that the child would be its father’s enemy whom she would 
not be able to rear up as the son was not dearer to her than the 
husband. At the behest of the king, the queen began to bring up 
the son who was called Kaunika on account of his finger having 
been cut. Celana had two other sons, viz. Halla and Vihalla. 

At a very cold night in winter Queen Celana in her sleep spoke 
out how greatly distressed were the saints due to extreme cold. 
The king heard her speak and thought that the queen had been 
speaking in her sleep about some other person to whom she must 
have been attached. At daybreak the king ordered Iris son Abhaya 
Kumara to set fire to the harem which he considered to have been 
polluted. Just at that time Mahavira had been staying in a garden 
outside the town and ^renika left the palace to see him. 

Abhaya Kumara thought that his father must have been very 
angry otherwise he would not have given such an order. He did 
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not venture to carry out the royal order. He set fire to a few huts 
near the elephant shed and announced that the royal harem had 
caught fire. 

Srenika enquired of Mahavira as to whether Queen Celana had 
one husband or more. Mahavira told him that the queen had only 
one husband in Srenika and her fidelity should never be doubted. 
The King had great regard for Mahavira, and he found out his 
mistake. On his way back he met Prince Abhaya Kumara who, on 
being questioned, said that the royal orders had been strictly carried 
out. On hearing this he became angry and enquired why the unjust 
orders had been carried out and how the prince could entertain the 
idea of burning his mother. Abhaya Kumara then acquainted the 
king with the real fact. Thenceforth the King’s love towards 
Celana became deeper and deeper. A beautiful quarter with a 
nicely-laid garden was built and both the king and the queen lived 
there happily. 

Though an heir-apparent, Kaunika desired to ascend the 
throne during the lifetime of his father. So he conspired and 
achieved his object in no time. He sent liis father to prison and 
ordered the warders to prevent any person from visiting the prisoner. 
Celana loved her husband very much and could not tolerate his 
suffering. She mustered up courage and proceeded towards the 
prison. Her influence was so very great that the sentinels could 
not prevent her from seeing her husband in spite of the royal 
command. She was glad to see her husband but she was greatly 
mortified to learn that her husband was not being supphed with 
proper food and drink and that he was being daily beaten. Permitted 
by King Kaunika, Celana used to visit her husband daily with the 
hair of her head moistened with a liquid medicine and carrying a 
ball of leguminous seeds within her chignon. The hungry husband 
used to eat that ball and drink the liquid medicine. 

Kaunika used to love his son very much. He enquired of his 
mother as to whether there was any other person whose affection for 
his son was greater than his. His mother answered in the negative 
and pointed out that he had deeper love for his son than anybody 
else. 

Fully reahzing the situation he decided to set his father free 
and to beg pardon of him. As there would be some delay in sending 
for the blacksmith, Kaunika himself took an iron rod and proceeded 
towards the prison to open it. The warder told ^renika that his 
death was certain as King Kaunika had been coming there with an 
iron rod. Srenika thought it better to put an end to his life rather 
than being subjected to painful death by Kaumka. So he took 
poison and died immediatdy. 
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When Kaumka reached the prison, he found his father dead. 
He then attributed his father’s premature death to his own folly. 
Celana was overwhelmed with sorrow at the death of her husband. 
At this time Lord Mahavira came there. Thus afflicted with grief 
Celana, fully conscious of the impermanence of worldly attachment, 
gave up household life. By self-control and meditation she made 
her life sacred and beautiful. At last living the full span of her life 
she attained nirvana. 

King Dadhivahana and Queen Dharini of Campa were very 
p , honest and were always ready to help their subjects 

an anava a people in getting rid of dangers and diffi- 

culties. The people were delightful and free from fear and torture. 
Premature death was unknown to them. The kingdom was on the 
banks of the Ganges and there was no dearth of fruits and flowers. 
Princess Vasumati was so very beautiful and spirited that nobody 
could dare look at her. She was well-versed in letters and music 
and had no equal in playing upon vina (a seven-stringed musical 
instrument). Her religious knowledge was very deep. Every 
morning she used to remember God Jinesvara before leaving bed. 
After saying prayers with her mother, she used to accompany her 
mother to the temple of God Jinesvara and was charmed by the 
peacefulness of the place. On returning home she used to read 
good books. Once while the king and the queen were engaged in 
offering prayers to their family deity, some guards hurried to the 
spot and informed the king that the army of Satanika, king of 
^usambi, had besieged the kingdom, that all the doors of the 
city had been closed and that royal orders had been awaited. The 
king ordered that war notes should be sounded and war preparations 
should be made. The royal orders were carried out ; the people 
armed themselves with all sorts of weapons and standing on the 
walls of the city they began to shoot arrows which caus^ many 
deaths ; but the number of enemy’s soldiers being large, the arrow- 
charging could not deter the onward march of the enemy who suc- 
ceeded in crossing the trench near the walls with the help of a wooden 
bridge and began to climb the walls by means of big ladders. Then 
ensued charging of spears which caused some of the aggressors to 
drop dead to the ground but that, too, could not prevent the rest 
from mounting the fort where a battle ensued with swords and 
King Satanika became victorious. A few Kausambi soldiers suc- 
ceeded in opening the door of the city with the result that the entire 
Kausambi army entered the dty and plundered it ; King Dadhivahana 
fled for fear of life as he knew that death was certain at the hands 
of King Satanika. Queen Dharini and Princess Vasumati, too, 
fled from the harem. King Satanika then held sway over the entire 
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city. Queen Dharini and Princess Vasumati were caught hold of 
during their flight and were placed on the back of a camel by a 
camel-rider. As soon as Queen Dharini learnt that the camel-rider 
would make her his wife, she thought iit better to die than to live an 
unchaste life, and she fell down from the camel’s back and died. 
The camel-rider consoled the princess and brought her to Kausambi. 

The city of Kausambi was populous ; its roads were always 
crowded. Merchants used to flock there for trade. All kinds of 
articles, vegetables, birds and animals were sold in the market. Even 
human beings were also sold. The camel-rider brought Vasumati 
to the market for sale. Vasumati’s beauty attracted a large crowd 
and she stood with head downwards silently imploring the Ivord of 
the World to save her chastity. At this time there came a banker 
named Dhanavaha who taking the girl to be of noble birth, bought 
her at a very high price, and brought her home. The banker’s wife, 
Mula, began to bring her up with great care and affection. Vasumati, 
too, regarded the banker and his wife as her parents, and pleased 
everybody with her sweet words. She was called CandanavaJa for 
her words were as pacifying as sandal paste. When her beauty 
was greatly enhanced with the attainment of youth, Mula was afraid 
lest her husband should marry Vasumati being enamoured of her 
exquisite beauty. 

One day the banker came home and found no servant nearby 
to wash his feet. Vasumati who happened to be standing there at 
that time brought water. While she was washing the banker’s 
feet, her chignon loosened and fell on the muddy ground ; Dhanavaha 
took up the heavy bunch of long hair and tied it. This was seen by 
Mula from the upper storey. When Dhanavaha went out, Mula 
had Vasumati’s hea’d well shaved and her legs tied together with 
iron fetters and kept her confined in an outhouse far away from the 
main building. On returning home Dhanavaha could not find 
Vasumati. Dhanavaha thought that Vasumati must have been play- 
ing somewhere. He enquired of Vasumati and grew angry and 
declared that heavy punishment would be inflicted on all the servants 
and maid-servants until he was informed of the whereabouts of 
Vasumati. At last an old woman took courage and made a clean 
breast of the whole affair. She showed to Dhanavaha the room 
where V asumati had been confined. Dhanavaha came to the room and 
found Vasumati chanting Navakara mantra with tears streaming 
down her cheeks incessantly. He took Vasumati to the kitchen, 
and gave her in the absence of any other thing a few boiled leguminous 
seeds to eat. He then went out to call for a blacksmith to have 
the iron fetters broken. Vasumati or Candanavala sat on the 
threshold with one leg in and another out of the room. She began 
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to think of the vicissitudes of her life. Though hungry she did not 
like to partake of the boiled leguminous seeds without feeding 
guests and she awaited the advent of a guest. 

A hermit roamed in the city of Kausambi for five months and 
twenty-five days but he did not accept offerings from anybody after 
looking at his face. On being questioned, he said that he had 
determined to accept food from a chaste and beautiful princess 
passing her days as a maid-servant shedding tears under starvation, 
whose legs were under iron fetters, whose head was well shaved, 
who had been sitting with one leg in and another out of the room 
and who could find out boiled leguminous seeds kept in a winnowing 
basket in a corner. This hermit appeared before Candanavala 
but finding no tears in her eyes he left the place. Candanavala 
became extremely sorry and with tears in her eyes she implored the 
hermit to be kind to her and to accept the boiled leguminous seeds. 
The hermit who was no other than Lord Mahavira saw tears in 
Candanavala’s eyes and stretched liis hands on which Candanavala 
placed the boiled seeds. Immediately the iron fetters of Candanavala 
fell down, beautiful hair covered her head and the entire world 
became cheerful. On his return from the blacksmith’s place the 
banker was astonished to find Candanavala in her former beauty. 
The banker’s wife, too, became pensive. Candanavala saluted both 
Dhanavaha and Mula and addressing the latter said that it was 
through her kindness that she had been fortunate in feeding 
Mahavira, the Lord of the three worlds. As soon as this news 
spread, many people, even the king and the queen, came there to 
see and thank Candanavala. A sentinel fell at Candanavala’s feet 
and began to weep saying that he had been a servant of Candanavala 
who was princess Vasumati, daughter of King Dadhivahana and 
Queen Dharini, and that he was deeply concerned to find the princess 
in a more painful plight. The king and the queen were astonished 
to learn the fact. The queen said that Dharini was her sister whose 
daughter was also her daughter. She took Candanavala to the palace 
where she remained engrossed in deep meditation of Lord Mahavira, 
remembering her mother’s words that the grandeur and comfort of 
the palace were but fleeting allurements. Shortly afterwards 
Mahavira attained mukti j n ana (knowledge of salvation) . Candanava- 
la took ordination from him and became his first and chief disciple. 
She became pure in mind, body, and speech. Many kings, (jueens, 
and ladies became her disciples. She was the chief of 36,000 chaste 
women. She attained nirvana at a ripe old age. 



A CORRELATION OF THE MAYAN AND HINDU 

CALENDARS 

By DraRENDRA Nath Mukerji 

Sotnetime ago Dr. Bibliutibliusan Datta requested me to 
inquire if there was any relationship between the calendars of the 
Mayas of Mexico and that t)f our Hindu calendar and supplied me 
with necessary i)amphlets for the purpose. The results of prolonged 
and painstaking investigations involving laborious calculations are 
put forth in the following pages. 

The following ([notation from the article ‘ Mexico ’ in the 
Hue. Britannica (13th ed.) oir the prehistoric civilization of the 
Mayas leads one to the Ijelief that there must be some connection 

between the Mayan and Hindu calendars. ‘ So that the general 

tendency among anthropologists has been to admit a common 
origin, however remote between the tribes of Tartary and of America. 

Humboldt also discussed the Mexican doctrine of four ages 

of the world belonging to water, earth, air and fire and ending 
respectively by deluge, earthquake, temj)est and conflagration. 
The resemblance of this to some versions of the Hindu doctrine of 
the four ages or Yugas is hardly to be accounted for except on the 
hypothesis that the Mexican theology contains ideas learnt from 
Asiatics, Among Asiatic points of resemblance to which attention 
has been called is the Mexican belief in the nine stages of heaven 
and hell, which nothing in nature could suggest directly to a barbaric 
people but which corresponds to the ideas of successive heavens and 
hells among Brahmins and Buddhists who apparently learnt it (in 
common with our ancestors) from the Babylonian Greek theory of 
successive stages or concentric planetary spheres belonging to the 
planets, etc. The Spanish Chronicles also give account of a Mexican 
game called ' potolli ’ played at the time of the conquest with 
coloured stones moved on the s([uares of a crosslegged figure 
according to the throws of beans marked on one side ; the description 
of this rather complicated game corresponds closely with the Hindu 
backgammon called Pachisi It was believed that the destruc- 

tion of the world, wliich after the Hindu manner the Mexicans held 
to have already taken place three or four times, would happen again 
at the end of a cycle. As the time (the end of the 52 year cycle) 
drew near the anxious population cleared their houses and put out 
all fire and on the last day after sunset the priests, dressed in the 
garb of gods, set out in procession for the hill of Huixachtle there to 
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watch for the approach of the Pleiades to the zenith which gave the 

auspicious signal for the lightning of the new fire Marriage 

depended much as they do still in the East, on the comparison of the 
horoscopes of the pair to ascertain if their birth signs were com- 
patible. Old women were employed as go-betweens, and the 
marriage ceremony was conducted by a priest who after moral 
exhortations united the young couple by tying their garments 
together by a knot, after which they walked seven times round the 
fire, casting incense into it ; after the performance of the marriage 
ceremony, the pair entered together on a four days’ fast and penance 
before the marriage was completed.’ The very early and later 
funeral rites also closely resemble those of the Hindus. It is to be 
noted that the lightning of the new fire was begun on the approach of 
the Pleiades (the Hindu Nakshatras Krittika) on the zenith (or, on the 

horizon ?). The statement in the Satapatha Brahmana 

I T f urtl *r i...’ ' One should light the 

fire on the appearance of the Krittikas. These never swerve from 
due East . . . ’ The custom of the Mayas and the importance of 
the Krittika (the Sapta Matrika, the seven mothers, wives of the 
Saptarshis — ^the Great Bear) — the Mataliki or Matariki of the Maoris 
of New Zealand deserve special attention. There are numerous 
evidences in support of the fact that these Mayas and the Maoris of 
New Zealand migrated from India in prehistoric times. 

We now come to the astronomical verification that the epoch of 
the Mayan and the Hindu calendars are identically the same. J. E. 
Thompson in his ‘ A correlation of the Mayan and European 
Calendars ’ (publication No. 241 of the Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago) calculated the epoch of the Mayan calendar and 
fixed this to August 13 (Gregorian), 3113 B.C. But it should be 
noted that his conversion of the Mayan dates into their Julian 
equivalents by the addition of the Ahau equation of 584285 days does 
not lead to 3113 B.C., but the year — 3113 of the astronomers or the 
year 3114 B.C. Now this year 3114 B.C. is twelve years prior to the 
epoch of the Hindu Kali Yuga era, which is also the epoch of the 
sixty year cycle of Jupiter by the Telinga reckoning of Southern 
India. But the examination of several Mayan dates with this 
epoch of 3114 B.C. does not lead to any satisfactory result. 
Mr. Thompson submitted six dates from the Dresden Codex after 
converting them into their Julian equivalents by the addition of his 
supposed Ahau equation of 584285 to the U.S. Naval Observatory. 
The importance of the dates was supposed to be due to some 
phenomena connected with the planets Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. 
But the information received from Captain W. S. Eichelberger, the 
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Director of the American Nautical Almanac who calculated with the 
help of tables of Dr. Paul V. Neugebauer shows clearly that none 
of the dates has any connection with any phenomenon connected 
with the supposed planets. It struck me that the epoch of the Mayan 
dates may have some connection with the Hindu calendar — the 
epoch of the Kali Yuga era, i8th February, 3102 B.C. (the day be^ns 
from midnight, so that i8’oo February, Ujjaini time was midnight 
of February 17, JuHan day number 588465). Juhan day nrunber 
588466. The dates in the Dresden Codex in the long count were 
converted to their Julian equivalents by applying the Kali Yuga 
equation of 588466 with the following results : — 

Dong count dates. Julian equivalents. 

(1) 8-16-14-9-3 =1860889 =Nov. 2, A.D. 382. 

(2) 8-16-14-11-5 =1860931 =Dec., 14, A.D. 382. 

(3) 9-13-10-15-14 =1981980 =May 14, A.D. 714. 

(4) 9-18-0-12-9 =2014315 =Nov. 23, A.D. 802. 

(5) 9-19-7-2-14 =2023840 =Dec. 21, A.D. 828. 

(6) g-19-7-17-7 =2024133 =Oct. 10, A.D. 829. 

On the first date, November 2, A.D. 382 the planets Venus and 
Saturn were in geocentric opposition and the planet Mercury attained 
the greatest western elongation. 

On the second date, December 14, A.D. 382 the planets Mars 
and Jupiter were in geocentric opposition. Mercury — superior con- 
junction ; and Jupiter rose heliacaJly on this date. [All the hehacal 
phenomena have been computed for lat. 17°N.] 

On the third date. May 14, A.D. 714 the following planetary 
phenomena occurred ; Jupiter in opposition with the sun. Only two 
days before retrogradation ended and direct motion of Saturn began 
and Venus attained the greatest brilliancy. 

On the fourth date, November 23, A.D. 802, Jupiter and Venus 
were in mean heliocentric opposition. 

On the fifth date, December 21, A.D. 828 the following pheno- 
mena occurred : Jupiter and Saturn in conjunction ; Venus and 
Jupiter in geocentric opposition ; and Mercury set heliacally in the 
east. 

The sixth date as given is 9-19-7-17-7 equivalent to October 
10, A.D. 829. But on calculation no planetary phenomenon is 
found to have occurred on this date. It seems to me that the 
date may either be 9-19-7-11-7 or 9-19-7-16-7. The former 
date is equivalent to June 12, A.D. 829 on which date Jupiter was in 
geocentric conjunction with ^tum. The latter date is equivalent to 
September 20, A.D. 829 on which date Venus was in geocentric 
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conjunction with Saturn and the autumnal equinox occurred the 
previous day. 

There is another date in the Dresden Codex about which 
Mr. Thompson remarks ' The Dresden Codex seems to indicate that 
a lunar count began on the day 9-16-4-10-8 or a day earlier or later. 
Presumably the date either of a new moon or less likely a full moon 
and possibly an eclipse date. Dr. Teeple’s elucidation of glyphs C, D 
and E of the lunar series has established the fact that this date was 
actually the basis from which the lunar count was reckoned.’ Now 
referring this date 9-16-4-10-8 to the epoch of the Kali Yuga era 
we come to April 20, A.D. 767. On the i8th of April A.D. 767 
there was a total lunar eclipse the passing phase of which was visible 
from Mexico for a short time in the evening. A fortnight before 
on April 3, there was a total solar eclipse and a fortnight later on 
May 2, there was the chance of solar eclipse. 

I now come to a few dates found in J. E. Thompson’s ‘ The 
Civilization of the Mayas ’ in the chapter entitled ‘ the Maya Collec- 
tion of Field Museum ’ (pp. 94-102). 

The date in Altar Q from Copan has been read as 6 Caban 10 Mol 
corresponding to the long count date 9-16-12-5-17. This date is 
equivalent to December 8, A.D. 774. This was a new moon day on 
which Mercury was stationary in the morning and two days later 
Jupiter set heliacally. This is a date most frequently recorded at 
Copan but Mr. Thompson could not find out the exact significance of 
this date. 

Six other dates have been read in this altar Q at Copan. The 
first one is 5 Caban, 15 Yaxkin corresponding to the long count 
date 9-15-6-16-7 equivalent to November 29, A.D. 749. Full moon 
occurred the previous day. Jupiter and Saturn approached within 
a degree on this date and the sun entered the ancient Hindu con- 
stellation Sagittarius. 

The second date is 8 Ahau, 18 Yaxkin, only 3 days later than 
the previous date, i.e. , December 2, A.D. 749. The importance of this 
date lies in the fact that on this date Mercury was in conjunction 
with Jupiter and Saturn and Saturn rose heliacally on this date. 

The third date is 5 Ben, ii Muan, i.e., 153 days later than the 
previous date, equivalent to May 4, A.D. 750. On this day the 
planets Venus and Mercury were in conjunction. 

The fourth date is 6 Aliau, 13 Kayab written in the long count 
9-17-5-0-0. This date is equivalent to June 6, A.D. 787. This, was 
a full moon day on which planet Mars set heliacally. Only 2 days 
later Mercury was in superior conjunction with the sun. In his 
' Gvilization of the Mayas ’, p. 95 Mr. Thompson remarks, ‘ In 
F 3 there is the glyph for the observation of the sun at the horizon. 
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Possibly this is to call attention to the fact that the important 
hotun date is only a few days off the winter solstice.’ 
Curiously the fourth date (the important hotun date) June 6, A.D. 
787 is only 12 days previous to the Summer solstice. Hence the 
indication in the glyph for the observation of the sun relates to a 
coming phenomenon, with Thompson’s epoch winter solstice occurred 
7 days before the date deduced by him (25th December, Jul. A.D. 
775 )- 

The last date is 3 uinals and 4 kins to be added to the fourth 
date. This brings us to August 9, A.D. 787. On this day Venus 
had the greatest eastern elongation. 

Stela K from Quirigua contains the date 9-18-15-0-0 3 Ahau, 
3 Yax equivalent to December 31, A.D. 816. On this day Mercury 
rose lieliacally and the mean sun entered the ancient Hindu con- 
stellation Capricornus. 

There is another date, i Oc, 18 Kayab got by deducting 10 
Uinals and 10 Kins from the former date and equivalent to June 3, 
A.D. 816. On this day Saturn began to retrograde and the planets 
Mercury and Jupiter were in conjunction. 

Altar G at Coj^an contains the date 10 Ahau, 8 Zac corresponding 
to the long count date 10-1-2-13-0. This date is equivalent to 
January 13, A.D. 864. This was a new moon day on which there 
was the circumstance of a solar ecHpse and Mercury set lieliacally on 
this day. There was a lunar eclipse the very next fortnight on 
January 27. Tliese eclipses are represented in the Altar as will be 
evident from the following description : ‘ The Altar (G at Copan) 

represents a double headed feathered serpent. From the open 
jaws at both ends protrudes the upper half of a human figure ’. 
This is evidently the Hindu demon Rahu [Caput Draconis) having 
a body consisting of head and tail, the figure of a snake, devouring 
and disgor^ng the sun and the moon, with Thompson’s epoch the 
date is equivalent to August 2, A.D. 852 which was not a new or 
full moon day even. Mr. Thompson, however, considered the date 
10 Ahau, 8 Zac to correspond to the long count date g-18-io-o-o 
equivalent to the Gregorian date August 20 (August 15 Jul.), 
A.D. 800 (‘ Civilization of the Mayas ’, pp. 96-97). But this date 
again is not even a new or full moon day, nor any planetary pheno- 
mena occurred on this day. Mr. Thompson remarks : ‘ The con- 

nection with Venus is not very clear ’. With Kreichgauer’s epoch of 
the Mayan calendar, June 7, 2997 B.C. (‘ Anthropos ’ for 1927) the 
above dates are equivalent to May 2, A.D. 969 and May 15, A.D. 917. 
But none of these days are even a new or full moon day. 

Altar U from Copan contains the corrected date 3 Caban O 
Pop corresponding to the long count date 9-15-9-10-17 and equivalent 
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to July 16, A.D. 752. This was a new moon day on which 
occurred, a partial solar eclipse and on this day Venus attained 
her greatest brilliancy. A fortnight later on July 31 there occurred 
a total lunar eclipse visible from Mexico. Another fortnight later 
on August 14 there occurred a partial solar eclipse. The two solar 
eclipses one on each side of the total lunar eclipse are evidently 
represented on the Altar U. ‘ The front is carved in the form of a 
grotesque face, probably that of a conventionalized snake. On each 
side are represented serpents in whose jaws is seated in each case a 
human figure.’ That new moons and eclipses are described in this 
altar will be evident from this : ‘ Then follow a number of other 

dates including at the top left hand corner of the side the date 6 
Caban, 10 Mol, — ^the date most frequently recorded at Copan ’. 
We have already discussed this date corresponding to the long 
count date 9-16-12-5-17 in connection with Altar Q from Copan. This 
date has already been found to be a new moon day (December 8, 
A.D. 774). Now the interval between this date (9-16-12-5-17) and 
9-15-9-10-17 is one of 8180 days which we know is exactly 277 
lunations. Thus the significance of this date 9-15-9-10-17, 6 Caban 
10 Mol most frequently recorded at Copan is now evident. 
Mr. Thompson could not find the exact significance of the date and 
remarked, ‘ The exact significance of this date can only be surmised. 
Possibly it marked some important political event in the history of 
Copan.’ Neither Kreichgauer’s nor Thompson’s epoch yields any 
echpse, or new or full moons on the above dates. 

Stele I from Copan contains the date 9-12-3-14-0 equivalent to 
August 30, A.D. 687. On this day Mercury set hehacally and the 
sun entered the ancient Hindu constellation Virgo. Two days 
previous to this date full moon occurred and three days later Jupiter 
rose heliacally. These are perhaps mentioned in the two or three 
other dates which are not stated by Mr. Thompson remarking that 
these are of Uttle interest to the general public. The back of 
Stele I contains the above-mentioned date. But there are other 
dates also on this side which are not found mentioned by 
Mr. Thompson. We find that one fortnight before the full moon 
date, i.e. on August 13, A.D. 687 there occurred a partial solar 
eclipse. One fortnight before this latter date, i.e. on July 30, A.D. 
687 there occurred a total lunar eclipse visible from Mexico, the 
middle of the eclipse occurring about midnight. Another fortnight 
before this latter date, i.e. on July 15, A.D. 687 there occurred a 
partial solar eclipse. These two solar eclipses one on each side of 
the total lunar eclipse of July 30 are evidently represented by the 
two heads of the sun god peeping forth from the jaws of the double 
headed snake : ‘ The front of Stele i represents a full length figure 
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above whose head is an elaborate mask with the four leaf hieroglyph 

symbol of the sun Inthe folded arms of the figure rests the 

body of a double-headed snake, from whose jaws peep forth two 
heads, which, judging by their filed teeth represent the sun god.' 
Compare with this the Hindu beUef of the sun {Pushan) being tooth- 
less {adantakah). 

Altar K from Copan contains the date 9-12-16-7-8 equivalent to 
February 11, A.D. 700. On this day planet Saturn set heliacally 
and full moon occurred two days previously on February 9. 

Altar D from Copan opens with the date 13 Ahau 8 Zac. This 
date is equivalent to the long count date 9-19-6-4-0 and equivalent to 
January 22, A.D. 828. Only two days previously on January 20 
there occurred a partial solar eclipse. One fortnight before this 
date on January 6, A.D. 828 there occurred a total lunar eclipse 
visible from Mexico. Another fortnight before this latter date, i.e. 
on December 22, A.D. 827 there was the circumstance of a solar 
eclipse. From the description of the carvings on the Altar it is 
clear that eclipses are being mentioned there ; ‘ The front side is 

carved with a large double headed dragon monster. From one head 
protrudes a human face.’ All this reminds one of the Hindu Rahu 
devouring and disgorging the sun and the moon. [In the above 
three dates from Copan a difference of two days has been observed 
from new or full moon days. If, however, the Julian day number 
588465 of February 17, 3102 B.C. is applied in converting the dates 
— the resulting dates differ from new or full moon days by one day 
only.] 

In the last picture of the lunar count in the Dresden Codex 
occurs the date 9-17-17-14-6, equivalent to January 15, A.D. 800. 
This was a full moon day on which occurred a partial lunar eclipse 
and the two planets Jupiter and Saturn were in geocentric opposi- 
tion. 

The Stela 8 at Copan contains the date 9-17-12-6-2 9 Ik 15 Zip, 
equivalent to August 30, A.D. 794. This was a new moon day on 
which Jupiter was in conjunction with the sun. 

Stela J at Quirigua opens with the date 9-16-5-0-0. This date 
is equivalent to September 19, A.D. 767. The autunmal equinox 
occurred on this day and the planets Mercury and Venus set helia- 
caUy in the east jointly on this day. ' In glyph C 4 of this Stele 
there is a secondary series of one uinal and one kin. Subtracting 
this the date 9-16-4-16-19 is reached’, i.e. 21 days before the previous 
date, equivalent to August 29, A.D. 767 which curiouslj’^ we know 
was a new moon day. 

Altar h at Copan contains the date 9-16-11-0-5, equivalent to 
August 23, A.D. 773. This was a new moon day. Mercury set 
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heliacally in the west three days before and Saturn set heliacally 
three days after this date. 

I now append a few other Mayan dates in a tabular form with 
their equivalents in Christian years after referring these to the epoch 
of the Kali Yugaera (February, i8‘oo, 3102 B.C. Julian day number 
588466) with the calculated results of astronomical phenomena 
occurring on those days. 

(1) 8-6-2-4-17=25111 Aug., A.D. Sun's long. 150°. Jupiter stationary on the 

173. 26tli and greatest eastern elongation of 

Mercury on the 27th : New moon on the 
26th on which there was the circumstance 
of a solar eclipse. The next fortnight a 
lunar eclipse and another fortnight later a 
solar eclipse. Mars in opposition with sun on 
the 30th. 

(2) 8-i4-io-i3-i5=2ist Sept., Sun's mean long. 180° and autumnal equinox 

A.D. 339. two days later. New moon on the 19th, 

very nearly an eclipse. The next fortnight 
a lunar eclipse and another fortnight later a 
solar eclipse. 

(3) 9-6-io-o-o=9th July, A.D. 575 Full moon day. Retrogradation of Jupiter 

begins on 13th. 

(4) 9-9-0-0-0=19111 Oct., A.D. 624 vSun's mean long. 210°. New moon on the 

i8th and greatest eastern elong. of Mercury 
on the 17th. 

(5) 9-9-10-0-0= 27th Aug., A.D. New moon on the 2qth. Jup. in opp. with sun 

634. on 30th. 

(6) 9-i3-i7-i2-io=2nd Feb., New moon on February i. 

A.D. 721. 

(7) 9-15-0-0-0=28111 Jan., A.D. Hel. rising of Mercury in west. New moon and 

743. a solar eclipse on the 30th. 

(8) 9-15-9-13-0=28111 Aug., A.D. Venus and Jupiter in opp. in R.A. Greatest 

752. eastern elong. of Mercury on the 25th. 

Full moon on the 29th. 

(9) 9-i6-io-o-o=23rd Aug., A.D. Venus and Jupiter in conjunction. Greatest 

772. eastern elong. of Mercury on the 20th. 

(10) 9-17-5-4-5=30111 Aug., A.D. Hel. rising of Mars and greatest eastern 

787. elong. of Mercury on the 31st. A lunar 

eclipse two days later and a solar eclipse the 
next fortnight on Sept. iG. Mars and Saturn 
in opp. on Sept. 4. 



THE DISCOVERY OF SANSKRIT AND ITALY 
IN THE 16 TH CENTURY 

By A. M. PizzAGAi.1,1 

Vasco de Gama in 1498 sailing beyond the Cape of Good Hope 
discovered the way to the Indies. ReUgious zeal and still more a 
longing for riches urged Europeans to come into contact with the 
New World. Few of those conquerors felt the need of getting to 
know the civilization of India. 

The Indians were judged idolatrous and barbaric people and 
it was not worth while troubling about them except to convert 
them to Christianity. It was only three centuries later that the 
knowledge of Sanskrit enabled Europeans to learn something about 
Indian Civilization and its discovery is a glory of the 19th century 
and above all of England and Germany, still it would be a mistake 
to think that in the i6th century Europeans had no glimpse at all 
of this civilization ; two men endorsed with uncommon talent, a 
Portuguese and an Itahan, Luigi de Camoens and Fihppo Sassetti, 
lived long in India in that century and tried to understand her 
spirit. 

It is said in fact that Camoens had some notion of the great 
Indian Poems ; certainly he felt the charm of Indian CiviUzation. 

Sassetti ' on the contrary gave the Europeans their first 
knowledge of Sanskrit, the holy language of India. 

Sassetti was born in Florence in 1540 : he studied well at the 
University of Pisa, and though he had taken up commerce, he studied 
literature. In 1582 we find him at Goa, in 1585 at Calicut, whence 
he sent letters which although published oidy later on in 1716 = 
1743 ; circulated in M.S. in Florence at that time. 

In one of these letters he speaks in the following way of 
Sanskrit : ‘ So different is the language of the Indians from the one 

in which their science is expressed that it takes six years to learn it. 
They possess a grammar and use it. The language is pleasant to 
hear, owing to the numerous elements it has, as many as fifty-three, 
which they can produce by different movements of their mouths and 
tongues. They translate into their own language easily all own 
thoughts and they assert we cannot do the same with theirs, for 
want of elements ’ ; and in another letter of 1588 to Bernardo 


* T. Mansion-Esquisse d’une historic de la langue Sanscrite, Paris, 1931, pp. if. 
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Davanzati he writes : ‘ Their science is all written down in a 

language which they call Sanskrit, and which nobody knows when 
it was written with the auxiliary to have .... very ancient works. 

They learn it first as we do Greek and Tatin And the language 

of to-day has many things in common with the old one, in which 
there are many of our substantives, and particularly some numbers, 
6, 7, 8, 9 and God, snake and many others. Pliny wrote about their 
doctors, mentioning them as philosophers; Herodotus, an ancient 
writer, mentions these Bragmen and their customs, so that we 
cannot laugh at their opinion that sciences have had their sources 
here ’ ' 

Therefore Sassetti knew first about the sacred langt^e of India, 
second, about its phonetic structure and grammar, third, about its 
character as a dead language and the mother of the living Indian 
languages, fourth, about its sweetness and wealth of expressions, fifth, 
about the antiquity of Brahmanic science, sixth, about the relation- 
ship of Sanskrit with the European languages. 

Still his discovery did not impress anybody ; at most it excited 
curiosity. It is worth while finding out the reason. 

First of all men’s minds were not ready to perceive its im- 
portance. The problem of the origin of languages interested the 
literary men of the 16th century. In that very Florence, where 
Pier Vettori and Davanzati lived, and to which Sassetti sent his 
letters, Benedetto Varchi in his dialogue — The Ercolano — speaks 
about it extensively ; but like all the scholars of his time, he started 
from the Biblical tradition. The primitive language, or language of 
Adam, having been lost on account of the confusion following the 
destruction of the Babel tower, the languages of mankind difered 
from one another. 

Perhaps the language nearest to the old one is Hebrew, first 
as the religious traditions, was preserved purer among the 
Hebrews. 

Varchi writes : ‘ There is somebody who thinks that Adam 

and his descendants spoke first the language which in the course of 
time was called, after Eber, first Eberea and then by the suppression 
of the middle sillable, Ebrea ; and the same opinion seems to have 
been expressed by Augustine in the 3rd and 4th chapters of the 
17th book of the Town of God ; and he also thought that this 
language was the same as that used by Moses when, he wrote the 
law on Mount Sinay, and as that which is spoken even to-day by 
the Hebrews among themselves.’ 


* Filippo, Sassetti, bettere, Milan., pp. 265, 368. 
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'Some people say that the first language spoken was not 
Hebrew but Ch^dean, but the two languages resembled each other 
strongly.’ 

‘ Some write that the first inhabited country was Scitica, and 
there are also some writers who seek to prove that the language 
spoken by the Hebrews nowadays is not the old one spoken by 
Adam and in which Moses’ law was written, asserting that when 
Ejdras, the High Priest of the Hebrews, either for fear that the law 
m^ht be lost, or for some other reason, ordered the law to be 
written again in seventy-two volumes, after the Carrying away into 
Babylon, he altered not only the language but also the alphabet, 
finding new letters and new points. Dante not being satisfied with 
either of these two opinions, under the pretext of learning it himself, 
but really wanting to teach other people the truth, introduces into the 
XXVIth canto of Paradise already quoted here twice, Adam 
himself who, questioned by him, about this doubt replies : — 

‘ Da lingua che io parlai fu tutta spenta 
innanzi che all’opra inconsumm abile 
fosse la gente di Nembrot intenta ’ 

The language that I spake was quite extinct before that in 
the work interminable the people under Nimrod were 
employed. {Par., XXVI, (transl. by Dongfellow), v. 124.) 

However the opinion most widely diffused and accepted even 
by Dante in — De Vulgari Eloquentia — is that the Hebraic language 
was the continuation to some extent of the language of A dam , and 
therefore the primitive language — because Christ was to use the 
language of Grace and not that of Confusion — (Varchi, D’Ercolano, 
pag. 55 ed., Milano, 1919). 

So the biblical prejudice in the i6tli century hindered progress in 
the discovery of Sassetti, and it found no support. 

Except for Gelb who asserted the priority of Dutch, most of 
the scholars of the i6th and 17th centuries looked for the primitive 
language in the Semitic branch.^ 

Revolt came only with Deibnitz in the i8th century. 

Another cause may be found in the poor knowledge of languages 
which people in general had in the 16th century. In order to show 
the link between Sanskrit and Greek and Latin it was not enough 
to point out the resemblance of a few names, but it was necessary 


^ Jour. Perzi. Introd. alia Scienza del linguaggio, in Schlescher Componliece 
Jurin, 1869, pag. if. 

B. DelWck, Einlitung,* Leipzig, 1904, pag. 24. 
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to possess the knowledge of the intermediate links which unite up 
the great chain of the Indo European languages in time and space. 

A third obstacle is to be found in the district of India which the 
Europeans first got to know. It was Southern India inhabited by 
races speaking Dravidic languages, into which the brahmanic 
civilization had been imported. Only when Europeans could 
enter Bengal, did they really understand the greatness of Indian 
Gvilization. 

But the reason which in my opinion caused Sassetti’s discovery 
to be useless is the fact that the information about Sanskrit by him 
was, in general, concerned with the language separated from thought. 
He said nothing of its morphologic structure, of its rich hterature. 

If he had known some of the great Indian epics, or some of their 
episodes and had not handed down to us information about isolated 
works, but about songs and poems, the interest in India would have 
been quite different, first as happened when at the end of the i8th 
or early in the 19th century. Europeans became acquainted with the 
Bhagavadgita, with Nala, and with Sakuntala. 

Yet it is a merit in Sassetti to have realized the existence of 
what led to one of the most fruitful and genial discoveries of Modern 
Science. 



THE OPENING YEAR OF HUMAYUN’S REIGN- 
EXPEDITION TO KALIN JAR— 1530-1 

By S. K. Banerji 


Huma3mn was a young man of 23, when he ascended the throne 
of Delhi (December 30, 1530). Like most of the mediaeval kings, 
he signaUzed his accession by a generous gesture towards his subjects, 
by retaining the officers of the preceding reign in their respective 
posts and rewarding his warm partisans by an increment of salary * 
and conferment of titles. Distinctions were also bestowed upon the 
high amirs or the princes of his family. Thus, Kamran was con- 
tinued as governor of Kabul and Qandahar, with a semi-independent 
status. To Askari, the third brother, was transferred his own 
province of Sambhal,* and to the youngest, Hindal, was granted 
Babur’s favourite retreat of Alwar. The distant Badakhshan 
remained with Sulaiman Mirza, while the eastern frontiers were 
guarded by Sultan Junaid Birlas,® from his headquarters at Jaunpur. 

The event was further marked by joyous feasts and bestowal of 
largess. On the very first occasion, a boat-full of gold was distributed, 
the distribution being made in large trays. The chronogram 

‘ kashti-i-zar indicates the double significance of the occasion. The 
other chronograms giving the year of accession, 937 A.H. are 
' Humayun hud waris-i-mulk-i-wai ’ and 


‘ khair-ul-muluk one asserting Humayun’s claims to the throne 
and the other proclainring liim as one of the best rulers of the 
country. If they were penned at the time of accession, they should 
be taken as mere panegyrics of a courtier. 

At the outset, it may be thought proper to indicate the boundaries 


Boundaries of the 
Mughal kingdom. 


of the Mughal kingdom that Humajmn inherited. 
On the north-west, the river Oxus defined the 
boundary and the provinces of Balkh, Qunduz and 


Badakhshan formed part of the Delhi empire along with Kabul, 


^ Khulasat-id-Tawarikh (Kh. T.) writes : — 

lit) '* 

* At present, a tahsil in the Moradabad Dist. (U.P.). 

® He had married Babur's sister, Shahr-banu Begam. 

* According to Persian Abjad, the numerical figures added come to 937 A.H. 
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Ghazni, and Qandahar. The far-famed Herat, probably belonged to 
Persia. 

In India proper, the Punjab and Multan had been occupied 
early by Babur.* Kven before his occupation of the Punjab, Babur 
considered it as belonging to himself as the lineal descendant of the 
great Timur. To the jurist of modem times, his claims might appear 
flimsy, but, at any rate, he himself was serious enough to put them 
forward. The south-western limit of the Mughal fcngdom under 
him may be taken to correspond more or less to that of the modern 
Punjab. Thus, while, Abohar, Sirsa, Hansi and Hissar were 
included in his territory, places like Ganeshgarh, Hanumangarh and 
Jitpura lay beyond it.* To the south of Multan lay the extensive 
kingdom of Sindh, then under the suzerainty of the Arghuns, Shah 
Beg and his son, Mrza Shah Husain. 

In order to maintain a strong government, Babur’s uniform 
policy had been to place his elder sons to the north-west or western 
regions of his kingdom. Accordingly, he had appointed Humaytm 
as the governor of Badakhshan, Kamran of Kabul, Ghazni and 
Qandahar, and Askari of Multan. Humaynn also continued his 
father’s policy in allowing Kamran to govern, undisturbed, the 
territories he possessed ; afterwards, he strengthened his hands by 
adding the provinces of the Punjab and Multan, thus extending his 
administrative sphere as far east as the river Sutlej . The provinces 
of Sambhal and Alwar he made over to Askari and Hindal respec- 
tively. Alwar, Dholpur and Gwalior and further east, Kalpi, 
KaUnjar, and Benares formed the southern frontiers of the kingdom.® 
Thus, as we proceed eastward, the Mughal territory, south of the 
river Jamna, lessened, until at Allahabad and further east, it practi- 
cally coincided with the river. 

The Doab between the Jamna and the Ganges, commanded 
by the twin capitals, Delhi and Agra, on the west, and Allahabad, 
Chimar and Benares on the east, was the prize secured after the 
victories of Panipat and Khanwah. On the north of the Ganges, 
Sambhal, Bahraich, Ducknow, Ajudhiya, Gorakhpur and Bahia 
roughly indicated the boundaries. The Mughal control over these 
districts was maintained from their headquarters at Jaunpur, 
where resided the governor. 


* For Babur’s conquest of Multan, see Erskine, History of India, Vol. I (Babur), 
P- 398- 

* Any good map of India would indicate the places. 

* Babur's campaigns against Chandiri (1528 A.D.) and consequential territorial 
arrangements had only an ephemeral importance. 
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The kingdom had been hastily acquired and its provinces were 
, , loosely knit. It is true that there was no popular 

Muefilkinedom* outburst against the new-comers; yet in the 
matter of government, it was not all a smooth 
sailing for them. Thus, first of all, there was the absence of efficient 
administration all over the country. Babur’s plans were crude and 
consisted of the appointment of a governor, as well as a Diwan in 
a province and of minor officials like the Shiqddr and Kotwdl at its 
headquarters. As a support to these officials, were the \ocaXjagirdars 
who had received jagirs from the State on feudal terms. This 
simple machinery was all that Babur could conceive of. The defect 
in his system was that he never thought of Unking the rural areas 
with the Central government. Of the subjects, the Hindus and 
most of the country MusUms had accepted the Mughal supremacy as 
a matter of course ; the former, because the change of rulers did not 
affect them in the least ; and the latter, because the Mughal culture 
was more welcome to them than that of the Bodis. 

But there was one very strong element of opposition in the 
country, viz., the Afghans. They had been the rulers of the country 
since the days of Buhlul Lodi and had even in the earlier periods 
supplied the military element in the administration.' Since the 
advent of the Islamic government iii North India, the Afghans had 
established their miUtary and political importance.* They had 
invited Babur not to rule, but to help them in deposing Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, and raising some other member from among them, as 
ruler. At first Babur was willing to place Ibrahim’s uncle, Alam 
Khan Alauddin on the throne of Delhi, but the latter’s incom- 
petence made the scheme unworkable. The rapid successes that 
ended in the victory at Panipat, the support that_ he obtained 
from the Indian Mushm nobles like Dilawar Khan, Araish Khan,* 
Mulla Muhammad Mazhab,* Ismail Jilwani, Malik Biban Jilwani, 
Mahmud Khan Nuhani and Shah Muhammad Farmuli and the 
passive quiescence of the ryots changed his views and he decided to 
keep his conquests in his own hands. He had expected that his 
past record of military powers and administrative fairness would not 
make him unacceptable to the Indians ; and his expectations were 
fulfilled except in one quarter. The Afghans in India were solidly 


' cf. The reigns of Muhammad Shah and Alam Shah of the Sayyid d3Tiasty. 

® Ghiyasuddin Balban (1266-87) garrisoned his fortresses that guarded the roads 
to Bengal, with the Afghan soldiers. The earliest Muslim conquerors of Bengal 
were Khaljis, who were generally included among the Afghans. 

• Babur-nama, p. 463. Araish Khan’s name again occurs at the time of delibera- 
tion held at Babur’s death. See Gulbadan Begam’s Humayun-nama, fol. 20a. 
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opposed to him and considered him as a usurper of their ruling 
privileges. They were a selfish group and did not realize that their 
hereditary eminence during the I^di rule was undermining their 
own character, as well as the self-respecting instincts of the non- 
Afghans. To all efforts of Babur and Huma3mn ^ towards con- 
ciliation, they turned a deaf ear. They yearned for the full privileges 
of a ruling class and refused to be content with the favours bestowed 
on them by the new rulers. 

Humaytm inherited this Afghan antipathy from his father. 
Perhaps it could have been eradicated by the consistent pursuit of a 
threefold policy of (i) carr3ung on continuous military expeditions 
against them, (ii) undertaking prudent administrative measures 
which would make no distinction between the different classes or 


creeds, and (iii) diffusing the superior Mughal culture in all parts of 
the kingdom. 

The Afghan opposition was perhaps the most serious problem 


The problems for 
the Mughals. 


which Humayun had to face. There were other 
political problems of no mean significance with 
which he was confronted after his accession, of 


which one was the potentates on the borders of his kingdom, among 
whom might be mentioned the following : — 


(1) Mirza Shah Husain Arghun, who had recently subdued 

the Langas and approached nearer the Mughal frontiers.* 

(2) Maharana Ratan Singh who had succeeded his father, the 

far-famed Maharana Sanga. 

(3) Bahadur Shah of Gujrat who had extended his territories 

in all directions and annexed Malwa. 

(4) The minor king Jilaluddin Nuh^ and the Afghans of 

South Behar. The minister of the State was Sher 
Khan, a man of remarkable ability and talent. 

(5) Nasrat Shah of Bengal, son of the more famous Alauddin 

Husain Shah. 


Humayim was willing, at least for the present, to leave these 
potentates alone, for he had not the ever-impelling instinct of a 
conqueror. But it was known that some of them were jealous of 
his g^d fortune and would not lose an opportunity to create trouble 
for him. 

There was yet another political problem which required his 
constant attention. From the prince downwards, everyone loved 
power and riches and aimed at autonomy in the district or province 


^ For a few of such efforts, see Bahur-natna, pp. 527, 537, 544. 
* See Erskiue : Babur, pp. 390-1. 
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assigned to him. For instance, Kamran would have nothing to do 
with his elder brother except to render nominal submission. As the 
guardian of the frontier provinces, he certainly removed Humayun’s 
anxiety, so far as the political relations with Persia or Central Asia 
were concerned ; but the semi-independent status of the prince made 
his capitals Kabul and Qandahar look like rivals to Delhi and Agra 
and hence, to some extent, divided the resources of the Mughals. 
In later years Askari and Hindal too, at times, imitated their elder 
brother’s ambition and lust for power, causing distress and ruin to 
the kingdom. 

But Humayun’s worst enemies were his brother-in-law, 
Muhammad 2^man Mirza, and cousin, Muhammad Sultan Mirza, and 
his innumerable progeny. They were a .set of high-born, but restless 
princes, who proud of their lineage, were ever bent on adventure 
and caused unrest everywhere. 

The solution of the problems is not far to seek. A constant 
vigilance on the part of the king was imperative. While he should 
initiate a benign policy towards the loyal and the faithful, towards 
the recalcitrant he must be relentless and cruel and wage a con- 
tinuous war. Also, he should not make any distinction among the 
rebels, be they the Afghans, or his brothers, or other relations. If 
Humayun had followed this judicious course, the unrest within the 
kingdom would have speedily come to an end, and his external 
foes like Bahadur Shah, certainly, would not have dared to create 
any trouble for him. 

But the Emperor himself was too soft-hearted to punish any 
of the Mirzas, least of all, his brothers. The Afghans, he ignored, 
either because he considered the ablest of them, Sher Elhan, to be 
favourably inclined towards the Mughals, or because he ruled over 
Afghanistan, their ancestral home. He failed to realize that the 
Indian Afghans formed a large community of great political import- 
ance and that the Afghans of Kabul and Qandahm did not owe 
direct allegiance to him but to Kamran. So long as the latter was 
indifferent to the interests of the Mughal kingdom, Humayun was 
running some risk in neglecting them. 

Humayun’s troubles began almost from the commencement of 
his reign. Muhammad Zeman Mirza, his brother-in-law and husband 
of his elder half-sister, Masuma Sultan Begam, rebelled.^ It sub- 
sided almost as quickly, because Humayun’s munificence and 
Babur’s choice of him as successor had disposed the nobles to his 
favour. The Mirza submitted and was pardoned. 


Akbar-nama, p. 123 and Tdrikh-i-Rashidl, Or. 157 (British Museum), foL 328a. 
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Humaytm realized that the Klhalifa’s deliberations and 
. Muhammad Zeman Mirza’s rebellion indicated 

CampMgp against dissatisfaction in some quarters and that it was 
essential for him to satisfy his followers by achiev- 
ing some striking success. Fortunately, he had an easy way of 
accomplishing it. At the end of the last reign, he had been con- 
ducting a campaign against the Raja of Kalinjar. The serious 
nature of Babur’s illness, which resulted in his death, had recalled 


him to Agra and thus Kahnjar was out of his mind for several months. 
Now when he had some leisure, he thought of renewing the campaign. 

The celebrated fort of Kalinjar is situated on the top of a hill 
in the south-eastern extremity of Bundelkhand.* 
The gec^raphy ^ isolated from the adjacent range of 

Kali^M. ° Bindhachal, by a chasm or ravine, some 1,200 

yards vide. It is some 1,200 feet above the sea- 
level and is several hundred feet high from the plains below. The 
top of the hill which forms a plateau is four or five miles in circuit 
and is fortified by a rampart.® Just below the rampart, the scarp 
of the rock for some 150 feet is nearly perpendicular and, thus, an 
easy access to the summit was by no means possible. Numerous 
rock-cut tanks are to be seen at the top, though the quality of its 
water is not supposed to be good. 

It is a holy place for the Hindus and supposed to have existed 
in the Satya-yuga under the name of Ratnakuta, in the Treta, of 
Mahagiri, and in the Dvapara, of Pingalu. The present name, 
Kahnjara, occurs in the Mahabharata, in Ptolemy’s geographical 
work and also in Shiva-Purana. The word is supposed to be one of 
Shiva’s name, Kalanjara, ‘ He, who causes time to grow old ’. There 
are Shiva hngas, Jaina statues, caves and inscriptions * all over the 
place. 

In the Muslim period, we see its Chandel ruler fighting in Jaipal’s 
camp against the mler of Ghazni in 978 A.D. and later on, taking 
part in the battle of Peshawar, 1008 A.D. Fifteen years later, 
Mahmud besieged Kalinjar, but faihng in its capture, made terms 
with the Raja, Nanda.* Prithvi Raj of Delhi defeated the Chandel 


' To-day, it is included in the district of Banda. 

* The description would apply to the fort of Chitor or Gwalior also. Mandu 
fort has a much larger space at the top. 

* One of the inscriptions reads as : 

The date would correspond to 30th March, 1530. 

* The full description may be read in Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 21-2. 
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ruler of his time in 1182, when the latter removed his capital from 
Mahoba to the hill-fortress. Qutbuddin, Iltutmish and Nasiruddin 
Mahmfld attacked the place but their successes do not seem to have 
been of a permanent character ; for the Chandel chief continued to 
rule till the close of the 13th century. The history of the next two 
hundred and thirty years is rather obscure.* 

In 1531 A.D. Humayun made a fresh attempt to occupy the 
fort of Kalinjar. The siege lasted for some time, 
Humayun s cam- Raja purchased peace by an offer of 

K^^jar twelve man or 6,720 tolas of gold.* The Raja was 

then made a grandee of the Mughal kingdom.* 

A discrepancy between the two official records, written about 
the same time, may be noted here. Abul Fazl, followed by most 
other writers, dates the Raja’s submission in the Hijri year 937 
(1530-1 A.D.), while Tankh-i-Alft post-dates it by two years. The 
political insignificance of the Raja and the express mention in the 
Tankh that the siege was of a short duration, prevent us from inferring 
that the campaign lasted for two years, and thus reconciling the two 
authorities. We choose to follow Abul Fazl, as he is supported by 
most of the contemporary writers. 

Humayun’s gain in the expedition to Kalinjar was much greater 
than the mere acquisition of 12 man of gold or 67,200 rupees.* How- 
ever welcome that treasure might be to him, it was merely a portion 
of what he had spent in the festivities that were held at the time of 
his accession. But his success had great political significance. The 
submission of an ancient Rajput family like the Chandel added to 
the dignity and prestige of the victor, who could now assume the 
title of Ghazi * and boast of having extended the bounds of the 
Mughal kingdom.* 


^ Much of the account is taken from the Imperial Gazetteer of India and 
Trotter’s Gazetteer. 

® Babur’s measure of weight as given in Babur-nama, pp. 517-8 is 
14 tolas seer 
40 seers^x man or mdnhdn. 

See Mrs. Beveridge’s note also. 

* Or as expressed by Nizamuddin Ahmad in his Tabaqdt 4 -Akbari, p. 194 

* Taking one tola of gold to equal ten rupees of modem times, in value. 

® i.e., the conqueror. 

* The chronology of the reign is as follows : — 

(а) Accession December 30, 1530. 

(б) Humayun at Agra and Delhi . . . January to June, 1531. 

(c) Humayun at Kalinjar, July-August, 1531. 




THE ANTHROPOMETRY OF THE SINDHIS 


By C. R. Roy 

The following account is based on the anthropometrical 
measurements and observations of loo individuals taken by me 
during my stay at Mohen-jo-daro, harkana (Sind), in connection with 
the Archaeological excavations in 1928-29. The difficulty in getting 
these kinds of measurements from the illiterate people in the interior 
villages have been so great that sometimes my attempts were met 
with failure. However with the exercise of great persuasion and 
influence I succeeded in taking a large number of measurements. 

The racial history of Sind is very much complicated owing to 
the various invasions and admixture of different racial elements. It 
is not an easy problem to find out true racial significance. No serious 
attempt has been made before this to record any anthropometric 
measurements of the Sindhis ; so from my collected data, which are 
very elaborate, scholars will get ample food for further researches in 
this direction, — specially those who are interested in the racial history 
of the Prehistoric people of the Indus Valley, as most of the subjects 
measured belong to the villages near about Mohen-jo-daro. 


Generai. Description 

All individuals measured by me belong to the Mahomedan 
community of different castes or sects, and all are adults with their 
ages varying from 20-68 years. 

Their complexion varies from dark-brown to brown with a few 
cases of light -brown. The colour of the iris also varies from dark- 
brown to brown. The hair is wavy with long curls and the colour 
of hair varies from dark-brown to black. 

The supra-orbital ridges are sUghtly or moderately developed in 
the majority of cases, about 35% being without such prominences. 
The root of the nose is slightly or moderately depressed and the 
bridge of the nose in a majority of cases is straight, only 12% being 
more or less concave and 12% more or less convex. 

The eyeslits are round and horizontal. In a few cases they are 
narrow or slightly oblique. There is no epicanthic fold. The 
Zygomatic bones are not prominent. The shape of the face is long 
ovad. 
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From the analysis of metric data we find that : — In the Cephalic 
Index 6 are Dolicocephalic, 48 Mesocephalic, and 46 Brachycephalic. 
The Cephalic Indices vary from 71.7 to 93. 

The Nasal Index shows 51 I^ptorrhine, 45 Mesorrhine, and 
4 Platyrrhine. The Nasal indices vary from 42.5 to g6. As to 
stature ii were found short, 59 medium, 18 tall, and 12 vety tall. 

By combining the Ceph^c and Nasal indices we arrive at the 


following results : — 

Dolicocephalic Deptorrhine . . . . 3% 

,, Mesorrhine . . . . 3% 

Mesocephalic Deptorrhine . . . . 21% 

,, Mesorrhine . . . . 24% 

„ Platyrrhine . . . . 3% 

Brachycephalic IvCptorrhine . . 27% 

,, Mesorrhine . . . . 18% 

,, Platyrrhine . . . . 1% 


From the above analysis it is evident that these people are not 
homogeneous but admixtures of different racial elements. We may 
suggest the following conclusion from the analysis : — 

1. The Dolicocephalic Deptorrhine element probably due to 
the admixture of Indo- Afghan stock allied to the Punjabis and the 
Rajputs, but the percentage of this element is very low. 

2. A few per cent, of the Platyrrhine element is to be seen. 
The Platyrrhine of the Pre-Dravidian is so marked that where this 
character is exhibited in other peoples we may suspect that they 
have more or less Pre-Dravidian origin. So in this case also the 
Pre-Dravidian character like the Bhils of Rajputana and Kathiawar 
has permeated through the lower castes. In the substratum of the 
population there was a Pre-Dravidian element which has been 
dominated or absorbed by the later migration of Mesocephalic, 
Mesoleptorrhine and Brachyleptorrhine people. 

3. We find a large percentage of the Brachyleptorrhine element 
which suggests that in this group of people there has been a mixture 
with a strong brachycephalic stock whi^ must have belonged to a 
Eurasiatic group since there is little trace of Mongolian character. 
The t}^ appears to have been medium to tall stature with narrow 
leptorriune nose, colour not particularly black, and wavy hair. 
This may be allied to the Homoalpinus group such as Galcha, Tajik, 
Wakhi, etc. 

4. We also find another group of Mesocephalic leptomesorrhine 
people which may be affiliated to a somewhat different group, the 
Irano-Mediterranean stock — which includes Persians, Susians, etc. 
These are the mixtures of so many different sub-races that it is at 




12 Dolicocephalic Leptorrhine 
18 Mesocephalic Leptorrhine 




Brachycephalic Leptorrhine Group 
Profile and Side view 
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present impossible to disentangle the knot until further data are 
available. 

No elaborate attempt has been made here to compare the 
Si ndhis with the neighbouring people as adequate data of the latter 
are not available. Further investigation is being carried on by me 
and that report will be published later on. 

The detailed measurements and observations taken by me are 
given on the next page. 


Abbreviations 


D.B. 

B. 

Bl. 

BB. 

W. 

N. 

V. 

R. H. 
Str. 
CC. 
CV. 
M. 

S. 

Dp. 

Dv. 

O. 

I. 


Dark Brown. 
Brown. 

. . Black. 

. . Bight Brown. 

. . Wavy. 

Narrow. 

Very. 

Round Horizontal. 
. . Straight. 

. . Concave. 

Convex. 

. . Moderately. 

. . Slightly. 

Depressed. 

. . Developed. 

. . Out. 

.. In. 

, , Down, 
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X. Salimau s/o Yustif . . | 

I 

а. Haji B/o Hussain . . 

3. l«adho a/o Koro 

4. Rasulbux s/o Gul 

3. AUbuz s/o Shabib- 
uddin. 

б. Karimbux s/o Musso 

7. All Buz 8/0 Kbair 

Mhd. 

8. Punah s/o Chatto . . 

9. Sarif s/o Sukhid 

JO. Chattal s/o Mitho . . 

1 1 . Immabux s/o Ramzan 
la. Kauro s/o Khalro . . 

13. Maldad s/o Faqir 

MM. 

14. Anirbuz s/o Taro 

15. MM. KaSMm s/o 

Punjoo. 

x6. Saifal s/o Abdul 
Rahman. 

17. Tmma Buz s/o Abdul 
Aziz. 

Id. Umar s/o Hamzo .. 

19. Haji Yoosup s/o 
MakoTO. 

30 . Ahmad s/o Sumar . . 
21. Mohammad s/o Kutal 
33. Alladinoh s/o Sumer 

23. Haji s/o Vaiam 

24. Phul s/o Jumon 

25. Rasul Buz s/o 

Khudabux. 

26. All Buz 8,'o Alladinoh 

27. Mian Dad s/o Amin 

28. Wall MM. s/o 

Mohabat. 

39. Gulshcr s/o AUadito 

30. Chatto s/o Saifal 

31. Wall Mhd. s/o Elhuda 

Buz. 

32. Abdulla s/o Rajal . . 

33. Kassim s/o Daud 

34. Alladinoh s/o 

Bhalidinoh. 

35. Dhani Buz s/o 

36. Alladinoh s/o Aii 

37. Suleman s/o Waasan 

Khan. 

38. Ali Buz s/o Umer . . 

39. Umedali s/o 

40. Shabaji s/o Bhai 

TOwa. 


do. 

(Pirzado). 

do. 


do. 

(Weaver). 

do. 

(Mushori). 

do. 

(Kiro). 

do. 

(Machi). 

do. 

(Awan), 

do. 

(Mushori). 

do. 

(M^aejo). 

(SoM). 

do. 

(Bachau). 

do. 

(Butclier). 

do. 

(Shoemaker). 

do. 

(Jessar). 

do. 

(Pishennan). 

do. 

(Sumxo). j 
do. 

(Mumrani). 


Vil. Gud, Dt. 
harkana. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

Vil. Dhand, 
Dt. lyorkana. 
Vil. Gud, Dt. 

T^ATkftttfl . 

Vil. Shukh, Dt. 

l«arkana. 
Khayerpur 
Vil. Gud. 

Vil. Dhand. 

Vil. Gud. 


Vil. Dundh 
vShiekh 

Vil. Chaudio, 
Dt. I^arkaua. 
Vil. Kalhora, 
Dt. harkana. 
Vil. Khuhara, 
Dt. I.^kana. 
Vil. Gud, Dt. 
Larkana. 

Vil. Chakar, 
Dt. lyorkana. 
Vil. Balerji, 
Dt. larkana. 
Daudh 

Vil. Tatri, Dt. 
lyorkana. 

Vil. Khurara, 
Dt. I^arkana. 
Vil. Mushori, 
Dt. l^kxuia. 
Vil. Hassanwan 
Dt. lyarkana. 
Vil. Daud, Dt. 
lyarkana. 

Vil. But, Dt. 
Darkana. 

Vil. Mushori, 
Dt. harkana. 
Vil. Gud 


Vil. Shahiamal, 
Dt. lyarkana. 
Vil. Shiekh, 

Dt. larkana. 
Vil. Jakro, 
Dt. harkana. 
Sheikh. 


VU. Bubaji, do 
Dt. l^arkana. 




3-7 

66*0 

169-4 

11*5 

3‘7 

75-5 

167-1 

9*6 

3*9 

6I‘9 

171*0 

9*5 

3*9 

75*0 

174*4 

10-5 

3*1 

53*4 

171-8 

10-5 

4*2 

72-4 

165-3 

10-4 

3*8 

66-6 

170-1 

10*0 

3*7 

7-^*5 

167*4 

10-6 

3*6 

65*4 

166-6 

9*8 

4*9 

94*2 

157*3 

10*0 

4-0 

7 i ‘4 

174*5 

10-6 

3*8 


166-4 

9*5 

3*9 

75*0 

159*9 

9*7 

3*8 

69*0 

168-9 

10-4 

3*5 

67*3 

168-4 

10*3 

3*9 

72*2 

169-1 

10*9 


3*4 

62*9 

164-4 

10- 1 

3*5 

62*5 

168-5 

10-6 

3*7 

66-0 

164-4 

10-2 

4*0 

71-4 

170-6 

10-6 

4*9 

96-0 

165-7 

9*8 

3*5 

64*8 

163-2 

9*6 

3*8 

3*4 

67*8 

77*2 

168-9 

165*8 

10-1 

10- 1 

3*5 

67*3 

164-6 

10-2 

3*7 

71-1 

159*1 

10- 1 

3*7 

59*6 

171-1 

lo-o 

3*7 

63*7 

157*5 

9*6 

3*6 

65*4 

171*8 

11- 1 

3*9 

65-0 

174*5 

10-8 

3*9 

75 

169-1 

10*5 

4*2 

79*2 

163-8 

10*1 

4*2 

85*7 

162-8 

io'7 

3*8 

80-8 

167-1 

10-3 

3*9 

8 i*2 

170*0 

9*5 

4*0 

76*9 

167*8 

10-4 

3*7 

7 i*x 

164-3 

9-6 

3*5 

67*3 

154*3 

9-0 

3*8 

77*5 

I 7 X-I 

X0*3 
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Sultan s/o Ibrahim . . 

Ramzan so Noor 
Mhd. 

Dari]^ Khan s/o Dost 
Mohd. 

Faquir Mohd. s/o 
Based. 

Taggid e/o Mehro 


Pario s/o Gul Mohd. 

. Bachal s/o Kadan . . 

Hamzo s/o Rabdo . . 

Musso 8/0 Maharam 

D h a n i Buz so 
Suleman. 

Saukatali s/o Ramzan 

Kassim s/o Jan Mohd. 

Andal s/o Minoon . . 

Isso s/o AUadinooh . . 

Ali Buz s/o Pario . . 

Dur Mohd. s/o Sain 
Dad. 

Abdul s/o Achar 

Khilboo s/o Morio . . 

Kadir Buz s/o Gul 
Mohd. 

Haji Khan s/o Nabi 
Buz. 

Kassim s/o Quadir 
Buz. 

Maula Buz s o Abdul 
Aziz. 

HabibuUa so Khoir 
Mohd. 

Khabbar s/o Faqir 
Mohd. 

Mohd. Siddiq so 
Ismail. 

Haji 8/0 Piru 

Sumar s/o Karimbuz 

Dariya Khan S/'o 
Daroon. 

fth a h dad s/o Allabuz 

Pinjal s/o Gumbo . . 

Dost Mohd. s o Gul 
Mohd. 

Suleh s o Mubin 

Osman s/o Chatto . . 

Mak orp s/o Mehardito 


Mahomedan 

(Hulio). 

do. 

(Tario). 

do. 

(Abropolo). 

do. 

(Kalohrs). 

do. 

(Mushori). 

do. 

(Abro). 

do. 

(Kerlo). 

do. 

(Machi). 

Do. 

(Soho). 

do. 

(Chunoon). 

do. 

(Bund). 

do. 

(Bughed). 

do. 

(Machi). 

do. 

(Machi). 

do. 

(Machi). 

do. 

(Kiriyo). 

do. 

(Kiriyo). 

do. 

(Shlek). 

do. 

(Abro). 

do. 

(Kerio). 

do4 

(Memon). 

do. 

(Pirzadu). 

do. 

(Dhukan). 

do. 

(Behan). 

do. 

(Shoemaker). 

do, 

(Hakro). 

do. 

(Kalhoro). 

do. 

(Fisherman). 

do. 

(Madii). 

do. 

(SUOTZO). 

do. 

(Chano). 

do. 

(Klrio). 

do. 

(Chano). 

do. 

(Rind). 


Vil. Hukra, Male 

Dt. I^arkana. 

Vil. Bindi, do. 

Dt. Darkana. 

Vil. B a g i , do. 

Dt. Darkana. (sbyrs.) 
Vil. T a t r i. do. 

Dt. Darkana. (sSyrs.) 
Vil. Chtillowa- do. 

han, Dt. 
lyarkaua. 

Tatri. do. 


Vil. S a g i. 

Dt. I^arkana. 
Vil. G a j i. 

Dt. lyarkaua. 
Vil, Kot, Dt. 

lyOrkana. 

Vil. Haudi, 

Dt. Darkana. 
Gud. 


Haji Shirushinol 


Vil. Bularji, 
Dt. lyorkana. 
Hassanwan 


Haji Musarl. 


Vil. Jakldra, 
Dt. I.arkuna. 
Vil. Shajamal. 


Vil, Hassanwan 

Vil. Gaji Daro. 

Vil. Hassanwan 

Vil. Areja. 

Vil. Hallian, 
Dt. Nawab- 
ghor. 


15*1 87*7 


14*3 78*6 
14* X 76*a 
i4*a 87-6 
14*8 8i*8 


14*9 8i'8 

15*0 81*9 


14-5 82*3 

14-4 82-7 


13*1 71*6 
14*6 78*9 

14-5 82-3 


14*6 83-4 


14*6 76-4 


3*6 78-2 


3*6 65‘4 


3«7 6i*6 

3.3 56-8 

3*6 69*2 
4*1 83*6 

3*7 698 


Front : 
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Name 


75. Noor Mohd. s/o Pario 

76. Yuasuf s/o Allaba- 

wazvid. 

77. Piral 8/0 Gulam 

78. Darhoon s/o Ramxan 

79. Gulam s/o Mato 

80. Gulam Nabi s/o 

Chatto. 

81. Jaro s/o Haji 

82. Shahdad s/o Rakhial 

83. Budho s/o Ramzan 

84. Khuda B ux s/o 

Guham. 

85. Bahawal s/o Gazi . . 

86. Mohomed s/o Saleh 

Jamal. 

87. M u j n 0 o n s/o 

88. Waras s/o Shaban . . 

89. Karim Bux s/o Marid 

90. Parial s/o Imma 

Bux. 

91. Wahaiddin s/o 

Jumma. 

93. Ak s/o Sher Khan . . 

93. Osman s/o Mario . . 

94. Kamal s/o Datudmon 

95. Abdulla s/o Murad . . 

96. Saleh s/o Chatto 

97. Noor Mohd. s/o 

Alladinooh. 

98. Mohamod s/o Shaban 

99. Kadan s/o Sadik . . 

xoo. Bachal s/o Maledi- 
nooh. 




Front ; Diameter 
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Supraorbital ridges 










MUDRA 


By Jean Przyluski 

In Sanskrit the word mudrd appears in post- Vedic literature only. 
It has frequently the meaning of ‘ seal and describes the actual 
seal as well as its impression. In the modern languages of India, 
the word is often written with a second nasal. Both mundrd and 
mudrd exist in Hindi ; in Khas the seal is called munro, in Sindhi 
mundri. The nasalization is ancient. In the Mahdpratyangird 
Dhdrani, mundragand appears instead of mudrdgandh} And in the 
Prakrit of the Kharosthi-documents of Niya, the equivalent forms 
can already be found : kilamudra, kilamundra, kilamutntra^ 

The origin of the word mudrd is not certain. F. HOMMEB 
has tried to demonstrate that it derives from the Assyrian musaru 
‘ writing, seal ’, through the Old-Persian which changed z into d, 
thus giving ; musaruy*muzrd'^mudrd.^ But this theory has been 
rejected, with good reason probably, by JUNKER and Et)DERS.* 

The sense of ‘ seal ’ has led rapidly to that of ‘ coin ’. In the 
modern vernaculars, Hindi, Marathi, BengaU, Kanarese, mudrd 
means ‘ coin ’ sometimes. Besides, mohur, the official name of the 
chief gold coin of British India, comes through the Hindustani from 
Persian muhr, a ‘ seal ’ and thence a ‘ gold coin ’. ‘ The term muhr, 

as applied to a coin, appears to have been popular only and quasi- 
generic, not precise. But that to which it has been most usually 
appUed, at least in recent centuries, is a coin which has always been 
in use since the foundation of the Mahommedan Empire in 
Hindustan by the Ghuri kings of Ghazni and their freedmen, circa 
A.D. 1200 ...'.* In Sanskrit, mudrd can already be found 
with the sense of ‘ coin ' in the commentary of Hemacandra 3, 8i, 
by Mahendra. Moreover, EUDERS has proved that in the language 


* Hoernle, Man. Rem., I, 54, quoted by H. Iviiders, Die idkischen MUra, 
SBPAW., XXXIX, p. 742, n. 3. 

* H. Iviiders, ibid., p. 742. See bal. mundrig, mundari ' ring, finger-ring afgh. 
mUndra ‘rii^, ear-ring ’. 

* F. Honunel, Pali mudddosbabylonisch musarH und die Herkunft der indischen 
Schrifl, SII., pp. 73-^4. 

‘ See Hubsdunann, KZ., 36, 176 ; Junker, IF., 35, 273ff. ; l,uders, ibid., p. 742, 

n. I. 

* Yuk and BuraeU, Hobson-Jobson, p. 573. 
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of Khotan, mura is the term for ‘ coin and that it derives from an 
antique nuudrd, which meant ‘ seal 


Mudrd means also ‘ mode of holding the fingers (in religious 
worship or magic rites) These practices hold an important place 
in tantric Buddhism. Chapters XXXII-XXXIV of the Mafijuiri- 
mulakaipa are devoted to the mttdrd, and Mr. FINOT has shown 
that ‘ notwithstanding the diversity of the tantric ceremonies, the 
following four elements remain always unchanged : the mandala, the 
mantra, the pnjd, the mtidrd. The gods are put on the mandala, 
mantras are recited, pujds offered to them, with the accompaniment 
of mudrds, or ritual gestures.’ ® 

In the rituals of the 6aiva and of the Vaisnava also, the mudrds 
play an important part. They are described in the Rdmapujdsarani 
and in Book 3rd of the N dradapaiicardtra. The 24 mudrds are 
performed daily in the Sandhya-ceremonies. DAlJTpiN relates 
{DaL 91), that a man, who calls himself a narendra, cures a serpent 
bite mudrdtantramantradhydnddihhih. 

The mode of holding the fingers does not bear a magic or 
religious sense in every case. In Pali muddd is ‘ the art of calcula- 
tion mentioned as a noble craft (ukkattham sippam) at Vin. IV, 7 
(with ganana and lekha), as the first of the sippani (with ganana) 
at M., I, 85=Nd® 199. Further at Miln., 3, 59, 78 sq., 178. Cp. 
BSk. mudra in same sense (e.g. at Divy., 3, 26, 58 in set lipya, sankhya, 
ganana, m.). Bdhgh’s explanation of mudda D. I. ii m. 
-f ganana (see DA., i, 95) as “ hattha-mudda-ganana ” is doubtful ; 
since at Miln., 78 sq. mudda and ganana are two quite different 
things. See also Franke, Dtgha trsL, p. 18 with note (he marks 
mudda “ Finger-Rechnen ” with ?) ; and cp. Kern, Toev., 1, 166 s.v. 
mudda. The Dial, i, 21 trsl. " counting on the fingers ” (see Dial., 
I, 21, 22 with hterature and more refs.). — ^Hattha-mudda is sign- 
langu£^e, gesture (lit. hand-arithmetic), a means of communicating 
(question and answer) by signs, as clearly evident fr. J., VI, 364 
(hattha-muddaya nam pucchissami . . . mutthim ak^i, sa “ ayam me 
. . . pucchati ” ti natva hattham vikasesi, so natva . . . ; he then asks 
by word of mouth).’ * 

Going back to the Vedic times, however, one finds the word 
and the gesture on one plane, and being given the same magical or 


* Lviders, ibid., pp. 734-742. 

* Manuscrits Sanskrits de sadhana’s retrouves en Chine, Joum. As., Joil. — 
Sept. 1934, p. 13. 

* The Pali Text Society’s English-Pali Dictionary, s.v. muddd. 
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religious importance. The Vaj. Prat., I, 121 prescribes to study 
hastena. The Paniniya Siksa, R., 55 says : 

hastena vedam yo 'dhlte svaravarmrthasamyutam | 
rgyajuhsdtnahhih puto brahmaloke mahlyate || 

And Yajnavalkyai. 25 : 

samam uccdrayed varimn hastena ca mukhena ca | 
svaras caiva tu hastas ca dvdv etau yugapat sthitau 1| 

Recitation without gestures is of no use, not to say harmful ; 
hastabhrastah svarabhrasto na vedaphalam asnute || 
hastahlnam tu yo ’dhUe mantrarn vedavido viduh | 
na sddhayati yajurnsi bhuktam avyahjanant yathd || 
hastahlnam tu yo 'dhlte svaravarnavivarjitam \ 
rgyajuhsdmabhir dagdho viyonim adhigacchati H 
rco yajurnsi sdmdni hastahlndni yah pathet | 
anrco brdhmanas tdvad ydvat svdrarn na vindati i| 
svaravarnaprayunjdno hastenddhltam dcaran | 
rgyajuhsdmabhih puto brahtnalokam avdpnuydt || * 

The Vaj. Prdt., 1 , 122, 124 notifies that the accents were indicated 
by moving the hand upwards, downwards, or laterally, hater texts 
mention gestures which marked the accents and explained the 
sense also. 


In Tantrism, moreover, mudra means ‘ female consort of a 
deity, wife ’. About this interpretation, h. FINOT writes : 

‘ Mudrd — or more usually mahdmudrd — ^has in the Tantras, 
besides the ordinary sense, that of ‘‘ woman ”, when a woman is 
associated to the rites. For instance, in the abhiseka, the master 
and disciple both have their mudra, and, however discreet the 
expression may voluntarily be, the context does not leave any doubt 
upon the part which these feminine assistants play. Vajravarahi 
is given the name of Mahamudra, in quality of Heruka’s First Wife 
(agramahisi). (V.S., Mulamantra, p. 61).’ * 


* The texts have been brought together by Tiiders, iUd., pp. 757-8. See 
Weber, Abh.d.K.Ak.d.W .zu Berlin, 1871, p. giff. 

* Finot, ibid., p. 17. 
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THE PARAMATMA-SAMDARBHA 

By S. K. De 

The concept of the Paramatman, which is the main theme of 
this Satndarbha, may be briefly described as the concept of the 
godhead in relation to Nature (Prakrti) and Spirit ( J iva) . In relation 
to the concept of Brahma, which implies the indiscrete and uncondi- 
tioned {nirviiesa) Absolute, the concept of the Paramatman indicates 
a particular conditioned (sa-visesa) state ; but in relation to the 
concept of the infinitely conditioned Perfect Person implied in the 
concept of the Bhagavat, the Paramatman is not a complete but a 
partial manifestation, having relation chiefly to the Maya-^kti and 
the Jiva-sakti. In a passage in his Krama-samdarhha, which is 
repeated in his Bhakti-samdarbha, Jiva Gosvamin concisely sums up 
the three concepts thus ; ‘ By Brahma is termed pure conscious- 
ness, which is other than that of the particular attributes charac- 
terized by the group of ^aktis ; the Paramatman indicates con- 
sciousness conditioned by (the Jiva-sakti which is) a part of the 
abundant Cit-^kti, and by the Maya-sakti, and consists of the 
function of inward regulation (in all beings) ; the Bhagavat is the 
consciousness conditioned by the complete and perfect manifesta- 
tion of all the $aktis ’ {iakti-varga-laksana-taddharmdtiriktam kevalani 
jildnam hrahmeti ^abdyate, antarydmitvamaya-mdydiakti-pramra- 
ciUaktyamia-viHstam p aramdtmd, par ip urna-sarva-iakti-viHstam 
bhagavdn). It would follow from this that the Paramatman has two 
aspects, viz., Bhagavad-angatva in relation to the Jiva, and Jagad- 
gatatva in relation to Prakrti or Pradhana, i.e. the Paramatman is 
that phase of the godhead which is immanent, on the one hand, in 
the conscious Jiva, and on the other, in the non-conscious or material 
Prakrti. 

The necessity for postulating these three concepts is not difficult 
to understand. For a theistic sectarian faith wtuch believes in a 
personal god, the concept of the Bhagavat as a Person is a philo- 
sophical necessity and justification ; while the Advaita concept of 
Nirvi^a Brahma has to be recognized and reconciled, from its 
sectarian point of view, as a lower manifestation, vouchsafed to the 
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rd^iously defective but intellectually keen seekers after spiritual 
truth. The reason for the third concept of the Faram&tman is 
somewhat more complex. The idea of the Antaryamin as the inward 
ruler is Upanisadic, and Deussen is probably right in thinking that 
from this idea developed the concept of a jjersonal god in later 
theistic systems, in which the idea is, as here, implicitly recognized. 
The term as well as the underlyit^ idea of the Paramatman in 
relation to the Jivatman, in which is also absorbed the idea of the 
evolution of Prakrti, is a legacy of older philosophical systems. The 
difficulties, however, of the Advaita doctrine of Maya and of its 
highly monistic and idealistic interpretation of the relation of the 
Jiva to Brahma made these theories unacceptable in their entirety 
to the dualistic school which Jiva Gosvamin represents. As the 
school believed, somewhat in the Samkhya manner, in the relative 
reality of the world, the Vedantic theory of the unreality of the 
illusory world was not consistent with its dualistic position. To 
obviate these difficulties and to reconcile the traditional ideas 
mentioned above with its own view of a personal god, the deity in 
the lower form of the Paramatman had to be endowed with two 
real and eternal ^aktis in relation to the Jiva and Prakrti, the 
working of which, however, is supposed not to affect the essential 
selfhood of the god, just in the same way of the Advaitavadin’s 
Maya does not affect the impersonal and unconditioned Brahma. 

The theme of the present Samdarbha is therefore the considera- 
tion of the relation of the Jiva and Prakrti to the Paramatman and 
the corresponding functions of Jiva-^kti and Maya-^akti, of which 
the Paramatman-form is, as it were, the presiding deity. 

We have already seen that the Jiva is an expression of the 
Jiva-sakti of the Bhagavat. This 6akti is called Tatastha or aloof, 
because it does not come under either of the categories of Svarupa- 
^kti and Maya-^kti, but is still closely connected with both. As 
the Bhagavat is the ground of the Jiva-sakti, the Jiva is indeed a 
part, all^it an infinitesimal part, of the Bhagavat ; but as the Jiva 
IS liable to the influence of the Maya-^kti it cannot come directly 
under the Svarupa-&ikti, which is unaffected by this influence. But 
on account of its ultimate affinity with the Bhagavat, the Jiva 
even in bondage has the inherent capacity of releasing itself ; and 
when emancipated, it becomes a part of the Svarupa-^akti and is 
placed eternally beyond the influence of the Maya-^kti. This 
release, we have seen, comes through Bhakti, which itself is an 
expression of the Hladini or blissful aspect of the deity’s 
Svarupa-^kti ; but this topic will be further dealt with in its proper 
place in the Bhakti-samdarhha. 

This idea of the Jiva-^kti will be clear from a consideration of 
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the essential character of the Jiva. In this connexion Jiva Gosvamin 
quotes the authority of Jamatrmuni, who is said to have been a 
predecessor of Ramanuja. This authority informs us that the Jiva 
is neither a deity nor a man, nor a movable animal, nor an immovable 
plant ; it is neither the body, nor the senses, nor the mind, nor life, 
nor intellect ; it is neither an unconscious material object {jada), 
nor liable to change, nor yet consisting of mere consciousness ; but, 
positively considered, a long list of distinguishing attributes can be 
predicated of it. It is self-luminous to itself {svasmai svayatn- 
prakdiah), uniform {eka-rupah) , possessing its own identity {svarupa- 
hhdk), conscious {cetanah), haying the attribute of pervading {vydpti- 
illah), consisting of Cit and Ananda {ciddnanddtmakah) , subject of 
the consciousness of ‘ I ’ {ahamarthah) , different in different organism 
{pratiksetram hhinnah), atomic in size {anuh), always pure {nitya- 
nirmalah), possessing its own peculiar attribute of knowledge, action 
and enjoyment {jndtrtva-kartrtva-hhoktrtva-nijadharmakah),2i.n6. always 
possessing the natural tendency of resolving into a part of the 
Paramatman {paramdtmaika-iesa-svahhdvah ) . 

These terms will not be fully intelligible from the imperfect 
English rendering given above but will require some explanations to 
make them clear. From the negative characteristics described 
above, the Jiva appears to possess two prominent attributes which 
are interrelated, viz., the attribute of unchangeableness and of 
retention of identity in the midst of difference. In other words, the 
Jiva retains its identity in whatever individual existence it may lie, 
divine, human or otherwise. It is indeed an entity whose presence 
is brought about in the organic body by the Maya-sakti, but it is 
distinct from the several parts (the senses, the mind, the body, etc.) 
of its receptacle. It is thus distinct from the body, and unlike the 
body it is not subject to change or decay ; it is only through the 
Maya- 4 akti that the Jiva in delusion identifies itself with the body. 
It is, however, not a mere aggregate of (gross or phenomenal) 
consciousness {jndna-mdtrdtmako na ca), nor yet a production of 
material nature {na jadah). It is a single permanent principle which 
manifests itself in and unifies a system of temporal and spatial states 
and activities, but is still different from this system and retains its 
identity through all these states and activities. This idealistic 
interpretation of the Jiva, however, is not new, but its differentia- 
tion, by means of the Maya-^kti, as a subtle principle, which is 
neither mere consciousness nor mere unconsciousness, is presented in 
a way which is entirely peculiar to this dualistic school. 

Positively considered, the Jiva possesses a large number of 
distinguishing characteristics, but since they are interconnected, 
they may be briefly explained under a few broad hea^ngs. One of 
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the chief attributes of the Jiva is that it is an entity which possesses 
consciousness {cetana). This must not be understood to mean that 
it is made up of a mass of gross consciousness alone, which view 
really resolves into a materialistic position, but that it is the under- 
lying conscious principle itself. It follows from the acceptance of 
this attribute that the Jiva is self-luminous, i.e. it reveals itself to 
itself by its own consciousness {svasmai svayam-prakaiah) ; but it 
also has the capacity of revealing others {svayam eva ^akaiate, 
any an api prakdiayati). Its state of consciousness means that by 
' its own consciousness it can stimulate the body etc. into consciousness, 
like the light of a lamp which by revealing itself reveals others 
[cetanatvam noma svasya cid-rupatve’ nyasya dehddei cetayitrtvam, 
dipddi-prakdiasya prakdiayitrvat). This self-luminosity, however, 
cannot be in relation to the Paramatman, whose self-luminosity does 
not depend on anything else, and from whom its ultimate illuminat- 
ing power comes ; but it is self-luminous in relation to material 
objects (jada-pratiyogitvena) . 

But the Jiva is atomic [anu), the word ‘atom ’ meaning the 
smallest and finest indivisible entity conceivable. Hence the Jiva 
is called ' a particle or atom of consciousness’ {cit-kaim or anu-cit). 
And yet by virtue of its being a conscious principle it is capable of 
pervading the whole body {vydpana-iUah). In other words, it does 
not occupy space, yet pervades by consciousness the whole of the 
organism which it may inhabit. 

This conscious principle is represented by the word ‘ I ’ and 
signifies the ego {aham-arthaK) ; but this Aham is not the empirical 
ego iprdkrta ^amkdra), which is an act of material nature {prakrti) 
upon the Jiva. This consciousness, we have seen, is pure and 
indivisible, and is therefore to be distinguished from the ephemeral, 
diverse and impure consciousness given by the senses (jndnam ekam, 
indriyahalena vividham kalpitam). This is what is meant by saying 
that the Jiva is not a mere aggregate of consciousness given by the 
senses, but it is the essential conscious principle itself {upalabdhi- 
mdtra or jndika-rupd) . For, the Jiva is beyond the reach of the 
body which is liable to change and decay [vikdra or vyabhicdra) ; 
it is the eternal witness as distinguished from the thing witnessed 
(dra^tf-dr^ya-bheda). The true nature of this consciousness or the 
real ego can be realized in the state of dreamless sleep, when the 
phenomenal consciousness {ahamkdra) is set at rest, and the Jiva 
remains as a self-conscious witness {sdksya-sdksi-bheda). This can 
also be inferred from the ordinary experience that the body is liable 
to suffering, but the Jiva is always the object of divine love {duhkhi- 
premdspada-bheda) . 

It follows from the above characteristics of the Jiva that it is 
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always pure {nitya-nirmalah) . This purity consists in its real 
ego, which is not affected by the impure effects of the Maya-sakti ; 
for the Suddha Jiva is said to be maydUta or beyond the sphere of 
Maya. In relation to the body and the phenomenal world, however, 
its gross consciousness, which is the effect of the Maya-sakti, over- 
powers it and obscures its real nature even to itself. Even if the 
Jiva, like the Bhagavat, consists of pure consciousness {cidrupa), 
it is yet inferior as well as different in this respect from the Bhagavat, 
who is eternally superior to and unaffected by his own extraneous 
Maya-&ikti. But in its essence it is a part or AtnSa of the Bhagavat. 
Its liability to Maya and bondage in Samsara, as well as its individual 
separate existence even after emancipation, makes it different from 
the Bhagavat, both in Svarupa and Samarthya ; but it is at the 
same time identical in its intrinsic affinity with the Bhagavat who 
is its ultimate source. This peculiar relation of identity in difference 
is also expressed by the postulate that the Jiva is a part of the 
Bhagavat, conceived not as the ground of Svarupa -sakti, but as the 
ground of Jiva-sakti, which latter, being a Tatestha Sakti, is different 
and yet closely connected with both the Svarupa-^akti and the 
Maya-&ikti. 

From this point of view all Jivas have been classified into two 
groups, viz. : (i) those who are eternally inclined to the Bhagavat 
{anddita eva bhagavad-unmukhah) and naturally susceptible to his 
Svarupa-^kti, and (ii) those who are eternally averse to him 
[anddita eva bhagavad-pardnmukhah) and therefore naturally prone 
to the Maya-^lrti. The former are still Tatastha, like the latter, 
and are Jivas who cannot be included in the category of Isvara ; but 
they possess in a greater degree the capacity of releasing themselves. 
Possessing in a potential state the intrinsic attributes of consciousness 
and bliss, which are also divine attributes, they are easily disposed to 
the influence of the deity’s highest Svarupa-^kti. Those coming 
under the second group become, on account of their hostile attitude, 
an easy prey to the Maya-sakti and its bondage, and are therefore 
overwhelmed into rebirth [samsdra), from which their only way of 
release is through Bhakti, which brings them again under the 
influence of the Svarflpa-^akti of the Bhagavat. 

From the dualistic conclusion that the Jiva, in spite of its 
essential identity, is yet different and has a separate existence as an 
eternal spiritual atom, which continues even after emancipation, it 
follows that the Jiva is not one but many. Our author does not 
believe in the extreme monistic theory that the Paramatman is the 
only so-called Jiva [eka-fivavdda), the apparent multitude of Jivas 
being no other than the Paramatman. On the other hand, he 
appears to ^ee with Ram&nuja’s interpretation of V eddnta-sutra 
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ii, 3, 48 that although the Jiva is a part of Atn 4 a or the Param§.tman, 
and is essentially of the same character as ah entity, it is yet actually 
separate and resides in separate Ksetras or spheres (pratiksetrant 
hhinnah). But, even admitting a plurality of Jivas, this school 
does not accept the theory of actionless Purusa who only looks on 
and experiences the consequences of the acts of Prakrti. A dualistic 
view, such as this school upholds, cannot make the Jiva altogether 
independent of the fruits of action, even though its extreme theistic 
leanings make it present a somewhat modified dualism and make all 
actions subordinate to the will of the I,ord. In its view, therefore, 
the Jiva is both a knower and an agent, and an enjoyer of the fruits 
of his own Karma. This capacity for activity as an agent is a 
permanent and inherent capacity, but the activity is not independent 
of divine control, inasmuch as the Jiva is an eternal servant of the 
Tord, 

This intrinsic connexion of the Jiva with the Paramatman is 
indicated by the qualifying epithet svatah sarvadd paramdtmaika- 
iesa-svahhdva, i.e., the Jiva has always the natural tendency of 
ultimately resorting to the Paramatman alone as its ground. From 
this divine source it receives not only its attribute of consciousness 
but also its attribute of bliss {ciddnanddtmaka), of which more will 
be said hereafter. 

Although the Jivas are many and separate, they are yet related 
to one another. There is a sameness in all Jivas [eka-rupa-hhdk) 
because of the Jiva’s essential divine character. Differences, how- 
ever, arise, in the first place, from a difference in the nature of acts 
done in this or previous births, which make each suffer weal or woe 
accordingly and possess different character. Apparently, this 
occurs in the phenomenal world ; but even when bereft of the gross 
body and freed from the bondage of the Maya-iakti, the different 
Jivas occupy different positions as the Parikara of the Bhagavat in 
the hierarchy of spiritual existence, according to the difference in 
their respective devotional attitude. 

This brings us now to the consideration of the character of the 
Maya-§akti in relation to the Jiva and the Bhagavat. The Vaisnava 
idea of Maya as a Sakti, even if it is presented as a Bahirahgd or 
extraneous Sakti, is not the same as the Sahkarite idea of MSyd as 
a kind of illusion, from which, however, the original idea might have 
been borrowed and assimilated. Enough has already t^n said 
above which would give a general idea of this Maya-^kti, but one 
of the principal themes of thus Samdarbha is to expand this idea and 
ccmsider in detail the functions of this ^kti. It is called Bahirahg&, 
i.e. outer or external, because it does not form an ingredient of the 
real or intrinsic selfhood of the Eord. As a Sakti or Energy, how- 
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ever, it is real, and its effects are also real, but as it appertains to 
the deity in his partial or incomplete manifestation and not in his 
true nature, it is felt only at a lower plane of existence. In a verse 
quoted from the Bhdgavata ix, 33 in the Bhagavat-samdarbha (p. 92), 
the Sakti is defined as : — 

rte’rtham yat pratiyate na pratiyata dtmani \ 

tad vidyad dtmano mdydm || 

According to the interpretation given by Jiva Gosvamin the verse 
may be translated thus ; ‘ What is perceived outside the substance, 
i.e. outside the intrinsic selfhood of the hord (artham paramdrtha- 
hhutam main vino), and what is not perceived irrespectively of it, is 
called the Lord's own Maya If the Lord in his essence is perceived, 
the Maya is not perceived, i.e. the ^akti is perceived outside his 
self {mat-pratitau tat-pratityahhdvdt, matto hahir eva yasya pratUir 
ityarthoK). But the Sakti cannot be perceived by itself without the 
Lord as the substratum {yasya ca mad-dirayam vind svatah pratxtir 
ndsti), i.e. as an energy it presupposes the idea of an energizii^ 
substance or being, and cannot stand by itself. 

The Maya as a 6akti has been classified into Jiva-maya, which is 
also called Nimitta-maya, and Guna-maya, which is also called 
Upadana-maya. The classification is based upon the two functions 
of the principle of causality, viz., efficient and material causation, 
ascribed to the Maya-sakti ; and each of the aspects has a reference 
respectively to the Jiva and the Prakrti, the individual self and 
material nature. In the first aspect the Maya-§akti obscures the 
pure consciousness of the Jiva (jxva-jndnam dvrnoti), and in the 
second it brings about the material world as a balance of the three 
Gunas {sattvddi-guna-sdmya-rupdm guna-mdydkhydm jaddm prakrtim 
udgirati), or causes change or evolution of forms by disturbing the 
equilibrium of the three Gunas {kaddcit prthag-bhutdn sattvddi- 
gundn ndndkdratayd parinamati ca). Hence Maya is called srsti- 
sthityanta-kdrini or the Sakti which causes the creation, support and 
dissolution of the world ; and in the Upanisads the Maya is 
represented figuratively as tri-coloured (tri-varnaj, which term has a 
reference to the three Gunas. 

The function of the Nimitta or Jiva-maya is twofold, consisting 
of science (Vidya) and nescience (Avidya), the first causing emanci- 
pation and the second bondage. The Jiva in itself is eternally self- 
conscious of its true nature and is, therefore, as Buddha Jiva, eternally 
emancipated {svato mukta eva). Sometimes this consciousness, 
however, is explicit (as in the case of eternally emancipated souls), 
but more often it is implicit or obscured (as in the case of those who 
are subject to ignorance or nescience caused by Maya). The Vidya 
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is the gateway for the ingress of this implicit consciousness. It 
may be objected that if the Vidya leads to deliverance, it should be 
an aspect of the Svarupa-^akti and cannot be counted as an expression 
of the Maya-sakti. But the Vidya-vrtti as a Maya-§akti must be 
taken to imply that it is not a form of that consciousness itself, but 
only a door or opening to the revelation of that consciousness which 
is an aspect of the Svarupa-sakti, and it cannot by itself make that 
revelation {atra vidydkhya vrttir iyatn svarupasakti-vj'tti-vUesa-vidya- 
prakdie dvdram eva, na tu svayam eva sett jneyam). The Avidya or 
nescience has again twofold function, viz. : (i) it acts as a covering 
which causes the concealment of the true nature of the Jiva {dvaran- 
dtmikd), and (ii) it acts as a source of distraction {viksepdtmikd) , 
which overpowers the Jiva by causing a conflicting consciousness in 
the form of the empirical experience of the body and the senses. 

The Jiva-maya or Nimitta-maya, as the source of efficient 
causation, involves the four concepts of Kala, Daiva, Karma and 
Svabhava, which terms are now briefly explained. The Kala is 
described as the Ksobhaka or source of provocation, and a verse 
from the Bhdgavata (iii, 5, 26) is quoted to show that by this func- 
tion the Paramatman, in erotically figurative imagery, places the 
seed of creation in the Gunamayi Maya.^ It follows from this 
description that the Kala is not a substance but only a function or 
mode {vrtti) of the Paramatman as the dispenser of the MS,ya- 
^kti, by which the equilibrium of the three Gunas in Prakrti is 
disturbed and effects are brought about. It thus regulates in a 
sense the process of creation but is in its turn regulated by the 
Paramatman; it has therefore no effect on the Bhagavat, who is 
eternally beyond Kala. The Karma is described as the Nimitta 
or efficient cause of this disturbance, and constitutes acts done not 
by the real ego but by the empirical ego in phenomenal existence, 
causing rebirth and bondage. Such acts, therefore, as devotional 
worship, which proceed from the real ego of the Jiva are not to be 
included in this category. The express proneness of Karma for the 
production of consequences is called Daiva {tad eva phaldbhimukham 
ahhivyaktam daivam). The Svabhava consists of impressions left 
by Karma [tat-samskdrah). The Jiva in its bondage to the M^ya- 
^kti, is possessed of all these {tadvdn). 

The Guna-maya or Upadana-maya, as the source of material 
causation, consists of Dravya, Ksetra, PrSna, Atman and Vikara, 
which terms also require explanation. The Dravya indicates the 
five elements in subtle states iphuta-suksmdni ) ; the Ksetra is Prakrti ; 


* kala-vrttya tu maydyatu gunamayydm adhok^ajah \ 
puru^eifMinabhfUena vfryam adhatta vfryavdn ]| 
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Prana means the vital principle, which is also called V§.yu ; the 
Atman is the gross consciousness or the Prakrta Ahamkara operated 
upon by the senses ; and the Vikara consists of the five senses 
{indriydni) and the five gross elements {mahdbhutdni), of which the 
Deha or material body is a collective effect {samghdta), continuing 
in an rminterrupted stream like the sprout of seeds {bija-rohavat 
pravdhah). All these constitute in their totality the ingredients 
of material creation, which is the Upadana aspect of the May4, 
called Guna-maya. The Jiva is related to it, as well as to the 
Jiva-maya described above. The primal matter is called indiscrete 
(Avyakta or Avyakrta), because it is the equipoised condition of these 
constituents and of the Gunas. In itself it is unintelligent or 
unconscious, but creation proceeds through the Iksana or look 
of the I/ord, by which is perhaps meant this exercise of the M§,ya- 
^kti by the Paramatman. The state of equilibrium being thus 
disturbed, the three Gunas intermingle with one another and give 
rise to the manifold evolutes and effects, ultimately producing the 
concrete and real world as a feat of the Maya-sakti. In spite of the 
professed adverse attitude of the school to the Samkhya theory, the 
influence of Samkhya ideas and the borrowing of its terminology are 
obvious. The school holds firmly to Samkhya in regarding Matter 
as a reality, and there is nothing specifically Vedantic in its con- 
ception in this respect. The Maya is not Matter itself as the 
Vedantin believes, but it is a particular mode in which Matter, which 
is a reality, is apprehended. But a theistic interpretation is given 
to this mode by regarding it as a cosmic effect of the Lord's energy 
or function, which obscures the vision of the undevout to the 
ultimate reality. In relation to this ultimate reaUty, which is the 
Lord himself. Matter must, however, be regarded not as an absolute 
reality, as Samkhya maintains, but only as a relative reality. 

According to the views of the Bengal school, therefore, the 
creation of the world is not an instance of Vivarta (illusory produc- 
tion) but an instance of Parinama (transformation). The theory of 
Vivarta, which is a corollary from ^amkara’s M§.ya-vada, speate of 
the illusory production of an effect, viz., the unreal world, from a 
real cause, viz., the Brahma, just as a serpent is a Vivarta or illusory 
appearance of a rope. But the theistic Vaisnava school believes in 
the reality and phenomenally separate existence of the world, 
relatively to the reality and absolute existence of the Bhagavat; 
and therefore it regards its creation as the result of Parinama or 
direct evolution, by which an effect of the same kind is produced as 
the material cause. There is a difference, no doubt, in the reaUty 
of the world and that of the Bhagavat, for the former is relative 
and non-etemal and the latter absolute and eternal. In a sense. 
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however, the world may be regarded as eternal, because even after 
dissolution it continues to exist in a subtle form in the Bhagavat, 
but it must still be regarded as non-etemal so far as it exists pheno- 
menally and presents itself to our gross senses. But its being non- 
etemal or perishable does not mean that it is false or unreal, as 
some Vedantins hold. The world as an effect has the same character 
of reality as its material cause, viz., the Maya-^kti of the IvOrd, 
although this reality may not be absolute reahty. Since the deity, 
as the material and efficient cause of the world, evolves it out of 
himself by the Maya-&ikti, he does not suffer any change or loss of 
essence, inasmuch as this §akti cannot affect his true Svarupa. The 
deity is immutable even if he is the cause of the mutable world, and 
creation in this sense is a mystery [Satva-samvadim, pp. 142-3). It is 
also further established that the creation is spontaneous to the nature 
of the lyord. It does not proceed from any particular purpose or 
motive, in the sense in which the term is used with reference to 
human beings ; for, the divine being in his perfection cannot be 
endowed with a particular purpose or motive. 

The concept of the Paramatman as a partial manifestation of 
the Bhagavat has relation mainly to these energies of the Tord, viz., 
the Jiva- 4 akti and the Maya-^kti, and is therefore presupposed for 
this special purpose. The Paramatman is accordingly endowed with 
the powers of creation, sustenance and dissolution of the world, as 
well as of being the inward regulator of the individual self. The 
relation between the Bhagavat and the Paramatman is really one 
of gradation in the hierarchy of manifestations of one and the same 
reality. But since the two energies assigned to the Paramatman are 
regarded either as Tatastha or Bahirahga (aloof or external) in 
relation to the intrinsic divine energy, the function of the Paramatman 
operates only so long as the Jiva is still at a lower plane and is blind 
to the nature of true reality. Jiva Gosvamin refers in this con- 
nexion to Gita texts (xiii, iff.) relating to the Ksetra and Ksetrajna, 
and explains that the Ksetra (‘field' or 'dwelling place’) is matter 
or material body as the seat of the conditioned self , who as a con- 
scious entity is technically styled Ksetrajna. But he rejects the 
Saipkhya interpretation of Ksetrajna, and maintains the theistic 
view that the Jiva is Ksetrajna only relatively ; for, the Paramatman 
as the inward ruler of the world and of the individual self, is the 
only and real Ksetra jfia. As the regulator of the individual self in 
its conditioned state, the Paramatman may again be the regulator 
either of the totality of individual Jivas {samasH-pvdntaryatnin) or 
of each individual Jiva {vyasti-pvdntarydmin). In theological 
language we are told further that since the Avataras have relation 
to the phenomenal world, they all proceed from the Paramatman, 
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and the Bhagavat is thus superior to all of them. One of the prim^ 
evolutes of the Paramatman in this respect is the Puru^, who is 
regarded as the first {My a) of the Avataras. This Purusa, in its 
twofold aspect as the Garbhodaka-sayin and the Ksiroda-^ym, 
is the presiding deity of the Jiva in its singleness {vyasti) and totsdity 
{samasti) respectively. These two aspects of the Purusa, again, 
are regarded as two subtle emanations of the Samkarsana-Vytiha, 
who is Karanarnava-sayin and who, according to the Vyhha- 
doctrine, is supposed to preside over the Jiva. Thus, as the 
immanent regulator of the individual souls and the phenomenal 
world, the Sarnkarsana of the Vyuha-theory is absorbed as being 
identical with the Paramatman, just as the much older conception of 
Purusa is assimilated within the theological scheme of the Param- 
atman in relation to the Avataras. 

From what has been said above it will not be difficult to under- 
stand the theory which Jiva Gosvamin propounds on the relation 
of the Jiva to the Bhagavat. As the Jiva is an aspect of the 
Tatastha Jiva-sakti, the relation is the same as between a ^akti 
and the possessor of the ^akti. The Bhagavat as the ^aktimat is 
no doubt the ground or source of the 6akti which cannot exist 
without him, but the ^akti has also a capacity and existence of its 
own. The analogy of the sun and its scattered rays has already 
been cited above to illustrate the conception. The relation is thus 
one of non-difference as well as of differenee (bheddbheda) in an 
inscrutable manner {acintya). The Jiva is non-different from the 
Bhagavat because it is a part or Amsa, even if an atomic part {anu), 
and possesses essentially the same characteristics of eternity, non- 
liability to change, etc. as well as the same attributes, in an infini- 
tesimal amount, of Cit and Ananda. If the Bhagavat is Purna Cit 
and Purna Ananda, the Jiva is Cit-kana and Ananda-kana. But 
as the superlativeness of the attributes and characteristics belongs 
to the Bhagavat alone and not to the Jiva, there is an inevitable 
difference ; and absolute identity can never be maintained. The 
Jiva is also eternally subordinate to the Ford, for the common 
attributes in the case of the Jiva is obscured and controlled by the 
Maya-sakti, while the Tord is never affected by this ^akti, which 
indeed springs from him but which is yet external to him. The 
non-difference makes it possible for the Jiva to approach him , and 
be a part of his intrinsic Svarupa-^kti, but the difference keeps the 
Jiva eternally separate and subordinate. Jiva Gosvamin maintains 
this position not only by the citation of Purana and other texts, 
but also by a peculiarly dualistic interpretation of the VedSnta- 
siitra i, 2, 12 ; ii, i, 22 and ii, 3, 42-45. The Advaita texts, which 
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speak of identity, should, in his opinion, be understood to afiEinn 
resemblance ; for the Jiva, being an Am^a, naturally retains some 
of the divine character and becomes like the Bhagavat, but it is 
never the same. It might be objected that if the Jiva is a part of 
the Bhagavat, then all the imperfections of the Jiva must also 
attach to the Bhagavat ; but the reply to this is furnished by the 
authority of the V eddnta-sutra ii, 3, 45 which is interpreted to mean 
that the imperfections of the Jiva, who is an expression of the 
Bhagavat ’s Ta^tha Jiva-sakti and not of his essential Svardpa- 
^kti, can never be ascribed to the highest being. 

In his T attva-samdarhha and elsewhere Jiva Gosvamin takes 
some pains to refute the views of the Advaita-vadins that the 
difference between the Jiva and Brahma is not real but is due to 
Upadhi or conditioned attributes, by means of which the really 
unconditioned Brahma appears to condition himself {paricceda- 
vada) or ephemerally reflects himself as Jiva (pratibimba-vada) . 
The arguments against these Advaita theories are well known and 
need not be repeated in detail. Jiva Gosvamin employs the 
usual arguments against the validity of the assumption of Upadhi 
made by the Advaita-vadins. He argues that the Upadhi, which 
according to the Advaita-vadins, gives rise to a perception of 
difference which does not really exist, must be either real or unreal. 
If it is real (vdstava), i.e. if it is not imagined through Avidya, then 
how can the Brahma who is always unconditioned, be conditioned? 
Being without any dharma, he cannot have any Upadhi ; and being 
all-pervasive {vydpaka) and without a form {niravayava) , like the 
Aka&i, he cannot be visible and reflect himself as Jiva. The mere 
knowledge of the identity of the Jiva and Brahma, again, can never 
get rid of the Upadhi which, ex hypothesi, is real and therefore persists 
in spite of such knowledge. If, on the other hand, the Upadhi is 
presumed to be unreal {avdslava), i.e. due to the Avidya, then how 
can it touch the Brahma who is eternally free from any touch of 
Avidya? In such a case, the Brahma, who is the sole reality, 
becomes unreal. It must be assumed therefore that those scriptural 
texts which have been often cited in support of identity, only speak 
of resemblance due to analogy, and are therefore instances merely of 
that form of expression which is known as sadHya-laksaim (secondary 
application based on resemblance). It is not denied that the Jiva 
resembles Brahma and is identical in some essential characteristics, 
but there is also a real distinction which cannot be transcended. 

This relation of non-identity in identity is expressed by the 
supposition that the Jiva is a part of the Bhagavat as the ground 
or substratum of the Tatastha Jiva-lakti, and not of the Bhagavat 
as the displayer of the Svarupa-^kti (fiva-iakti-viii^pisyaiva tava 
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fivo’midh, na tu suddhasya, jtvasya tat-iakti-rupatvemivamiatvain 
ityetad vyanjayati). But since the capacity for bliss is an inherent 
attribute or the Jiva, it finds a point of contact with the intrinsic 
Hladini ^akti or blissful energy of the Bhagavat through the mode 
of Bhakti, which is nothing more than an aspect of this intrinsic 
divine energy. This natural capacity of the Jiva restores his 
affinity or contiguity to the Bhagavat and counteracts its averseness, 
which springs from the effect of the external Maya-^kti. But the 
Jiva is never an equal but a servant or Sevaka to the Tord, who is 
the Sevya ; and its function is to carry out the Lord’s will. Even 
Bhakti, however inherent in the Jiva as an expression of the divine 
energy, can awaken only through divine grace {prasdda or anugraha). 
Even when freed from the bondage of the Maya-sakti, the Jiva 
persists in its real and eternal character as an eternal spiritual atom 
worshipping the Lord. There are Srutis which affirm the distinction 
in the Jiva's phenomenal existence and also in its state of release. 
The state of release, therefore, is only release from the earthly 
bondage of the Maya-sakti, but no extinction on perception of 
identity, or the merging of the Jiva in the Bhagavat {lay a). The 
emancipated self is in reality no longer the Jiva or a part of the 
Jiva-^kti, but becomes a part of the Svaritpa-sakti of the Bhagavat 
as his Parikara or Associate in his Paradise. But since the relation 
of the Sakti to the possessor of the Sakti is, as we have seen, one of 
non-identity in identity, the relation naturally continues in the 
state of emancipation. 




PANINI AND THE VEDA 

By A. Berriedaxe ICeith 

The questions raised by the Astadhydyi are of perennial interest 
and they have been once more attacked with equal courage and 
industry by a young docent at Goettingen, Dr. Paul Thieme, whose 
results deserve careful consideration.* The problems presented, in 
point of fact, are too complex to permit of any facile solution, and 
every new piece of evidence demands fair consideration. 

It is well known that Whitney * levelled a strong attack on the 
Vedic side of Panini’s work. He condemned Panini for incon- 
sistency of terminology, and the lack of principle as regards the facts 
noted. Further, he raised the question what useful purpose had 
been served by his touching on the subject of Vedic peculiarities at 
aU. To the last question the late Professor Devi,® whose death is 
deplored by all interested in Indian problems, suggested an answer. 
P^ini, we must assume, was not trying to lay down rules of Vedic 
grammar, but was concerned merely to mark out as Vedic, and to 
be avoided in the speech of the day, certain usages which he had 
reason to think might persist if not noted as archaisms. This view, 
if accepted, would explain the incoherent character of the treatment 
of Vedic usages. But unfortunately it is impossible to accept the 
suggestion in the absence of the slightest evidence in its favour, 
either external or internal. No commentator gives a tradition to 
this effect as to the purpose of Panini, and there are among the 
usages dealt with many which do not appear in the least as if they 
were archaisms liable to persist in current speech but which seem to 
be isolated usages. This, as Dr. Thieme remarks, is clearly the case 
with the rules as to the Abhinihita Sandhi in the Satnhitas, which 
accord with the arbitrary orthography of the redactors. We must, 
therefore, abandon the conjecture of S. Devi, and try in some other 
way to meet the criticism of Whitney or admit its validity. 

Dr. Thieme holds that Panini was most careful in his terminology, 
and adduces evidence in favour of that view. But he admits ® that 
in five places Paciini has employed nigame, ‘ in the sacred tradition ' 
apparently synonymous with chandasi, and he adds,/ 1 have failed to 
find out a possible reason for this I agree with his admission, for I 


^ Pai/fini and the Veda (Allahabad, 1935)* 

• Gior. Soc. As. It., vii, 243ff. » MSD., xiv, 278. 

* op. dt., p. 71. See Panini, vi, 3, 113 ; 4, 9 ; vii, 2, 64 ; 3, 81, ; 4, 74. 
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also do not see any possible means of justifying the alteration in ter- 
minology', and I concur therefore with Professor Wackemagel’s view * 
that we are entitled to assume that Panini had recourse in com- 
piling his work to sources which used different terms to describe the 
same thing. This is the simple and natural view and we are not 
entitled to close our eyes to it, because we assume that Panini must 
be free from errors. 

Moreover, there is not sufficient evidence to establish the further 
claim of Dr. Thieme that Panini uses his terms precisely. He sets 
out to establish this for mantra, which in his view means always 
either a verse formula {rc) or a prose formula (yajus) as opposed to 
theological discussion (brahmana). The first piece of evidence is 
rather unlucky for Panini. In hi, i, 35ff. he teaches the use of the 
periphrastic perfect except in mantras. As gamayarn cakdra is 
found in Atharvaveda, xvih, 2, 27, we must either admit that Panini 
is inaccurate in his facts, or that he did not know our recension of 
the Atharvaveda. In hi, 3, 96 he tells us of a number of nouns of 
action in -ti, which are oxytone in a mantra but barytone elsewhere, 
i.e. in the Bhasa and in a hrdhmana. This rule, it is asserted, is 
(juite correct, at least under the condition that like other Vedic 
rules it is not taken as a strict injunction to accentuate the suffix 
in mantras, but as an optional alternative which is restricted to 
mantras. Now what evidence is there of the validity of this 
condition ? Has it any claim to acceptance ? I fear that there is 
nothing to show that Panini in giving Vedic rules of accentuation 
meant that they applied only optionally. The ordinary sense of 
such a rule as this is that the accent in mantras ought always to be 
ox3d;one, elsewhere barytone. 

The facts are unfavourable to the validity of the rule in general. 
The Taittiriya Samhitd is admittedly used by Panini, but in mantras 
it employs both forms of vfsti ; in the case of hhiUi the barytone 
form occurs against the rule in the Atharvaveda throughout, and is 
found in the Kdthaka, Taittiriya and Maitrdyanlya Samhitds. In 
the same Samhitas vitti is exclusively barytone, and in other words 
of the Paninean list there is equally no evidence for the rule. Here 
again the evidence is unfavourable to Panini's accuracy or 
completeness. 

The case is worse still with the statement in vi, i, 209, 210, 
that chandasi justa and arpita are optionally accented on the first 
syllable and always so in mantras. The facts will not agree, (i) 
In no hrdhmana do we find either word with accented final ; KS., 
MS., and TS. agree in accenting the first syllable in hrdhmana 


^ AUind. Gramm., i, p. Ixv. 
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passages. (2) The Atharvaveda twice accents justa on the final, 
but in a mantra, contrary to the rule. {3) The Rigveda normally 
accents the first syllable of arpita but once also the last. There is 
clearly no use trying to square the facts with the rule. The latter 
despite its appearance of precision is simply wrong. 

Similarly vi, 3, 13 1 provides for indriydvat in mantras', but it 
appears in KS., x, 10 in a brdhmana. In vi, 3, 132 Panini prescribes 
osadhtbhih, osadhihhyah, and osadhlsu for mantras. But the KS. 
in brdhmanas has in ms. D osadhtbhih and osadhtbhyah in viii, ii and 
15, where it is quite wrong to prefer the readings of ms. Ch with the 
short vowel, since the long appears in the Kapisthala, vii, 8 and viii, 
3, and in xii, 7 there is the same variation as to osadhtsu, but 
admittedly in three or four cases all mss. have the long form. In 
the MS. it is admitted that the long vowel is even more often found 
in brdhmana passages. The explanation suggested is that P^ini 
wanted to contrast forms common in mantras with forms used in 
brdhmanas. What is obvious is that he does not say so, and the 
evidence so far does not suggest that we need fight to prove his 
accuracy. In the same way we can make nothing satisfactory out 
of iii, 2, 71 which deals with the formation of the stems purodds, 
uktha^ds, and svetavdh, nor need we take sides for Katyayana or 
Patanjali in their very legitimate doubts as to the rule. Nor does 
it appear why Dr. Tliieme, after casting doubt on the genuineness of 
Patanjali’s svetavd indrah, should add, ‘ In any case, the word cannot 
have occurred in a brdhmana ’. This surely begs the question. 
Similarly I see no justification for asserting that Patanjali’s forms 
svetavdh for the vocative and svetavobhydm and ivetavobhih are purely 
fictitious. If Patanjalicanbe justly accused of manufacturing forms, 
what warrant have we for Paqini ? If the forms are objectionable, 
still that is no reason why they should not have been used. 

Taking then the literature as guide, we must admit that, if 
mantre were to be strictly understood of rc or yajus, Panini’s state- 
ments are not accurate. If they are to be treated as accurate, we 
must admit that mantre can be used vaguely as equal to chandasi ; 
even the Kdiikd, we are told, assiimes on ii, 4, 80 that P anin i could 
use mantra by implication for chandas.^ In either case we must 
admit that there is inaccuracy due either to P^ini directly or to 
his sources. 

Chandas itself is not without difiiculties. If accuracy were 
desired, it should have been treated strictly as denoting marvtra 
and brdhmana. Yet we find in iii, 2, 73 that it is employed of a 
form upayaj- which is confined to brdhmana passages, and the only 


* He dtes ajhata from AB., vii, 14. 
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excuse given by Dr. Thieme is that the wider term was used because 
in the subsequent rule he teaches forms which are distributed over 
the whole mass of sacred literature. We must admit then that the 
desire for brevity has triumphed over accuracy as often. The case 
is still worse with iii, 2, 68 where Dr. Thieme has to cast overboard 
both Katyayana and Patanjali without, it may be feared, leaving 
us in any happier position. The conclusion which could be further 
reinforced by additional evidence appears unavoidable ; the use of 
Vedic material in Panini is neither exhaustive nor free from error. 
This appears again from Iris treatment in vi, i, 115 and 116 of the 
Abhinihita Sandhi. He teaches that there is no elision inside a 
j>dda except where a is followed by y or v, and then enumerates 
certain exceptions to the rule he has laid down. He is silent on 
cases of omission which actually are found, though the letter 
following a is not y or v, and he fails to note that in certain cases 
there is non-elision where the second word is ayam, avantu, or 
avasyavah. It is a minor matter that he ignores the yavase avisyan 

ofTS.,iv, 3. 3 - 

The essential difficulty is to find a reason for the use of Vedic 
material by Panini, and I cannot see that Dr. Thieme has offered 
any explanation. His view, as already mentioned, is that, in cases 
where Vedic uses are given, we are also to understand that the 
Vedic can employ the Bhasa forms. Panini, we are told,^ charac- 
terizes for the sake of characterizing. Laying down the general 
principle first, he proceeds to give more and more special restrictions, 
tightening the meshes of his definition till the limit is definitely 
reached. Then he loosens his hold and comprises the unavoidable 
remainder of anomalies in a sweeping et cetera. But this gives no 
explanation why he adduces Vedic uses in a wholly partial and 
unsystematic manner. What conceivable purpose is served in 
this case of Sandhi by vi, 1, iig which asserts that there is no elision 
in a yajus when ange and the like follow ? The Pratisakhyas in 
such a case give, where rules fail, all the instances in detail, serving 
their purpose excellently. Panini’s remark seems quite useless. In 
several cases he admittedly records with precision or approximate 
precision odd items of Vedic usage, such as the fact that in Vedic 
verse havyavdhana does not occur in the interior of a pdda 
(iii, 2, 66), and that there is no ehsion of avafathas in certain cases 
(vi, I, 121). But what principle governs his action ? Whitney 
discerned none. Dr. Thieme does not appear, despite his careful 
research, to have found any, Levi’s ingemous guess had the merit 
of facing the facts, but it is impossible to accept it as vahd. No 


* Op, dt., p. 61. 
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one can suggest what useful purpose for students of the Bha^ 
could be served by such observations as those just cited. Unless 
and until some explanation is offered, it seems that we must admit 
that the treatment of Vedic material in Panini is not based on any 
system, is very imperfect, and cannot be relied upon. It seems to 
be suggested by Dr. Thieme that Panini vdshed to teach correct 
speech and to warn people not to use incorrect forms. At the 
same time beside the forms of the Bhasa he had before him the 
language of the sacred texts, used in the sacrifice (yajnakarmani, 
i, 2, 34) and in the daily recitations {anvadhydyam opposed in 
Nirukta, i, 4 to bhdsdydm). These could not be wrong, so that he 
provides rules to justify Vedic words and usages foreign to the 
Bhasa.* But the fatal objection to this ingenious suggestion is 
that Panini fails entirely to cover the ground which he is supposed 
to be trying to cover. He leaves far too much that is Vedic 
untouched, and therefore presumably incorrect. 

The use in Panini of the term chandasi is in itself far from 
scientific, covering as it does hrdhniana passages. It can be explained 
only historically ; chandas originally used of metrical Samhitas was 
applied to Samhitas with true brdhmana passages hke those of the 
Yajurveda, biit clearly a careful grammarian would have dis- 
tinguished consistently between the strata. The term brdhmana 
in Panini according to Dr. Tliieme normally means a Brahmana 
text not included in a Samhita as in chandobrdhmandni (iv, 2, 66), 
and brdhmanakalpesu (iv, 3, 105) and brdhmane (v, i, 62), but he 
refers brdhmane in ii, 3, 60 to the MS., i, 6, ii.* The usage gdm 
divyadhvam, however, occurs in the ^atapatha Brdhmana, v, 4. 4, 
22, and there is really no reason for refusing to see a reference to 
that Brahmana except Dr. Thieme’s conviction that Panini did 
not know the White Yajurveda. But the conviction rests on very 
unsatisfactory foundations. It is based on the view that Panini must 
have noted rare forms in the ^atapatha, which is clearly invalid, 
unless we prove that he notes such forms from all the texts, and this 
is not the case. He does not note HHra as masculine, but the same 
use is found in the Atharvaveda, which admittedly he knows, and 
it is quite impossible to accept the view that Panini interpreted 
iUirah as an adjective in vi, 55. 2 grismo hemantah iiiiro vasantah 
^arad varsdh or xii, i, 36 ^arad dhemantah iiUro vasantah. The 
omission to deal with pitrhuya and starya-, if correct, is simply 
accounted for by the imperfect nature of Panini’s treatment, a fact 


* Op. cit., pp. 67, 68. 

* The reading there, however, is doubtful ; see Oertel, Zur Kapisthalakafha- 
Satjthita, p. 66. 
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which abundantly explains his failure to deal with the deviations 
of the Kanva from the Madhyandina recension. 

Dr. Thieme wisely rejects the quite impossible view of 
Dr. Goldstuecker, whom he follows regarding Panini’s ignorance of 
the White Yajurveda, that the latter is later in time than Panini. 
He explains instead the ignorance which he assigns to Panini to 
geographical causes, the fact stressed by Weber * that the ^atapatha 
Brahmana was composed in the east of India. Panini, he holds, 
was essentially a northern grammarian, born at ^alatura as tradition 
holds, and he combats the view of Franke ^ that, though of northern 
origin, he belonged to the eastern school of grammarians. But the 
evidence which is adduced, while it does not prove that Panini 
belonged to the eastern school, shows that he was well acquainted 
with matters affecting the east. He knows the designations of 
certain districts in the east, the names of certain cities and their 
inhabitants, even the names of certain villages. He mentions the 
formation of eastern proper names, an eastern peculiarity in the 
name of a game (vi, 2, 74), the designations of tributes or tolls (vi, 
3, 10), the names of certain measures of weight (v, 4, loi), and the 
mode of greeting a person (viii, 2, 86). He teaches curious forma- 
tions or uses such as kusyati and rajyati (iii, i, 90), alam ruditvd 
(iii, 4, 18), the formation of ekatara- (v, 3, 94), and of ionl (iv, i, 
43) . Dr. Thieme ingeniously explains how many of these facts might 
well be known to a northern grammarian, and apart from this 
it is perfectly legitimate to hold that a grammarian who notes usages 
of the eastern people is not himself an eastern. But unhappily 
for the view that he is composing as a northerner Panini notes 
usages of the northerners, and Dr. Thieme is bound by his theory 
to find explanations, all very laboured. In iv, 2, 190!. Panini teaches 
the formation of the names of northern villages. Although referring 
in general to the northern language, Panini may have explicitly 
pointed out the geographical limitation of this rule in order to 
prevent its application when it is a question of inhabitants of eastern 
settlements. But this is surely an impossible explanation, and 
ascribes to Panini, that lover of brevity even at the cost of intelligi- 
bility, the insertion of a needless term. In iv, 2, 74 he teaches the 
names of wells situated to the north of the Vipa^, that is in a special 
part of the north-western tracts ; he does not do this for the east, 
because presumably he knew the names of eastern settlements but 
not those of their wells. But this argument is wholly defective, 
for Panini does not deal with all the wells of the north, but those 
of one part only. But what is decisive Panini in several places 


^ Jnd. Stud,, V, 50. 


• GGA., 1891, pp. 957, 975ff. 
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expressly mentions usages of the northerners, such as ibhyaka, 
bhastrakd, katvakd beside ibhyikd, etc. (vii, 3, 46f.), gaudhdra (iv, 
I, 130) for gaudhera, and mdtarapitarau (vi, 3, 32) for mdidpitarau 
or pitarau. There is a very simple explanation of the references to 
the uses of the north and the east ; the grammarian lays down 
rules for the Bhasa of the middle land, and notes deviations amon^ 
the people of the north and of the east respectively. The Bhasa, 
of course, was a hngua franca through a great area for the Brahmans. 
That the north was not the place of composition of the Brahnianas 
is beyond question ; the Kausltaki Brdhmana (vii, 6) frankly lauds 
the speech of the north, showing that was not composed therein, 
and there is no reason whatever why Panini, if of northern ori^n, 
should not have described the speech of Madhyadesa ; Patanjali 
writes for the sistas of Aryavarta, not for the north or the east. 

We may therefore dismiss as unfounded the view that Panim 
as a northerner did not know the Wliite Yajurveda, and admit 
what his frequent mention of eastern usages proves, that he was 
well acquainted with facts of the east, and we may assume with 
the White Yajurveda. It becomes then perfectly natural to accept 
the view which Biebich * has maintained as did Weber that the 
Vdjasaneyi PrdtiMkhya is older than Panini. Biebich’s view is 
based on the fact that certain sutras in both works are identical, 
while in those which differ the probability of priority is in favour 
of the Pratisakhya. The Pratisakhya is careless and diffuse, while 
Panini is precise. There are plenty of examples ; Panini (viii, 2, i) 
has purvatrdsiddham, VPr. (iii, 3) na parakdlah purvakdle punah ; 
in viii, 4, 68 a a is paralleled by VPr., i, 72 savarnavac ca {a .. . 
kanthe in i, 71) ; in i, i, 9 tulydsyaprayatnam savarnam is comparable 
with VPr. , i, 43 samdnasthdnakarandsyaprayatnah savarnah ; in i, 
I, 8 mukhandsikdvacano ’nundsikah has as parallel VPr., i, 75 mukha- 
ndsikdkarano ’nundsikah ; in i, 3, 10 yathdsamkhyam antideiah 
samdndm, VPr., i, 143 samkhydtdndm anudeio yathdsamkhyam ; in i, 
I, 21 ddyantavad ekasmin, VPr., i, 152 sa evddir antai ca. Dr. Thieme 
forms the conclusion that, though more diffuse, the definitions of 
the VPr. are more accurate, and therefore later. But he forgets 
that, as he elsewhere admits, the aim of Panini which is preferred 
even to logical connection is brevity, and it is easy to explain his 
deviations from the VPr. by the desire to condense the matter of 
the latter. Moreover, the contentions by which he strengthens his 
conclusions are far from carrying out his purpose. It is well worth 
comparing the case of the Atharvaveda PrdtUdkhya, which is later 
than Pacini. It shows influence unmistakably, in a manner quite 


* Zur Einfiihrung in die indische einheimische Sprackwissenschajt, ii, 37!!. 
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different from tlie VPr., suggesting that, if the VPr. borrowed, it 
would reveal clearly dependence. Further, Dr. Thieme claims 
originality for Panini in handhng Vedic matter ; but, as we have 
seen, that handling gives a very unfavourable impression of accuracy, 
suggesting borrowing from earlier works, notably in the meaningless 
variation of nigame and chandasi. There is no reason a priori to 
doubt that Panini borrowed from Prati^akhyas, and much ground to 
suppose that he did. 

Dr. Thieme, however, has allowed himself to accept the identity 
of the author of the Prati^akhya and the Varttikakara as their 
common name Katyayana makes probable. The similarity of such 
a name, he should have remembered, creates no probabihty at all, 
and he evades the error of Goldstuecker ‘ who beheved that the 
Varttikakara and the author of the VPr. were both hostile critics 
of Panini. The plain fact is that the Varttikakara is far advanced 
in grammatical knowledge beyond the author of the VPr., a fact 
which Dr. Thieme would explain away by admitting that the 
Varttikas were written later. The obvious conclusion is that the 
works are by quite different hands. It seems to have been forgotten 
by Dr. Thieme that Weber ® long ago adduced points in which the 
two works differed in terminology, and that, unless and until the 
facts in question are explained away, they form a very powerful 
argument against the identity of the two authors. 

As regards the Rgveda PrdtUdkhya Dr. Thieme in one place 
admits the possibility of borrowing thence, but he refuses to accept 
the validity of the evidence of borrowing given by Mr. Batakrishna 
Ghosh.* The latter argues that Panini (viii, 4, 67) has borrowed 
the term noddttasvaritodayam, ‘ not when an uddtta or svarita follows ' 
from RVPr. 203, while Dr. Thieme dismisses * this as merely con- 
jectural. But that is clearly illegitimate. Panini nowhere else 
uses udaya as equivalent to para, and we have manifestly before us 
a verse fragment. The Prati^akhya has the necessary sense of 
udaya elsewhere. There can be no doubt whatever that this intru- 
sive element in Panini is borrowed ; the only possibility is that it 
is taken from another work, e.g. the VPr. which borrowed it from 
the RVPr. or a common source. But it is perfectly simple to assume 
a direct borrowing from the RVPr. 

Mr. Ghosh contends that Panini, i, i, 16-9 is taken from the 
Prati^khya. He renders i, i, 16 sambuddhau ^dkalyasyetSv andrse 
as ‘ The 0 of vocative is pragrhya when ^akalya’s non- Vedic iti 


* Panini, pp. i86ff. 

® Ind. Stud., V, io 3£F. ; xiii, 444 ; Keith, TS., i. p. clxxi. 

* IHQ., X, 6655. * Op. dt,, pp. 61, 62, 
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follows The reference is to the iti of the PadapStha, and the 
strange anarse is due to the fact that the Prati^akhya calls the 
Sainhlta drsl samhitd. The sutras used are 69 okdra dmantritajah 
pragfhyah, and 155 prakrtyetikaranddau pragrhyah, which give the 
result that the 0 of the vocative is called pragrhya, and that this 
pragrhya remains unchanged when iti follows. There is no doubt 
that this is a better way of rendering than to understand the rule 
as meaning that 0 is termed pragrhya before an iti in the Padapdtha, 
as taken by Dr. Thieme, who admits that he does not know why 
this view of Sakalya’s should be cited. In Mr. Ghosh’s version we 
have an observed fact traced to a satisfactory^ and probable source. 
What clinches the matter is that Mr. Ghosh explains satisfactorily 
the mysterious sutras 17 and 18 uha uih, as meaning ‘ the particle 
u is lengthened and nasalised when ^akalya’s non-Vedic iti (i.e. 
the symbolic iti of the Padapatha) follows ’. The Prati^akhya 
gives the clear sense ukdras cetikaranena yukto rakto ’prkto drdghitah 
Sdkalena {sutra 76), ‘ and u too is pragrhya when it is connected 
with iti, nasalised, not followed by a consonant and lengthened by 
Sakala ’. Failure to realize that we have but one sutra has been due 
to the belief that the genitive $dkalyasya indicated an optional rule. 
Hence Patanjali and others have devised two rules and asserted 
that they contemplate three treatments u iti, uin iti, and v iti. There 
can really be no doubt that this is all wrong. But that we have 
merely borrowing and unintelligent borrowing is clear. Panini sets 
out to teach the Bhasa, and it is impossible to explain why he 
should solemnly give as admittedly in sutra 16 a rule for a Padapatha. 
As he has confessedly done so, it is only proper to admit that he 
has gone on with this in what is given as 17 and 18, though 
the ^vision is plainly false. In sutra 19 there is more difficulty 
still ; it runs Idudau ca saptamyarthe, and, if we believe the expositors, 
$dkalyasya no longer applies, but the sutra denotes that t and ii as 
locatives are pragrhya, without any warning that this is a purely 
Vedic formation. But, if we allow ^dkalyasya to govern, we have 
the far more pointed rule that in the Padapatha the I and u are 
treated as pragrhya, though in the case of u there is nothing to 
show in the Sainhita text that it is pragrhya.^ The matter of this 
sutra is, however, of less importance. What is clear is that the 
preceding sutras deal with facts of the Padapatha, and that they 
are in all probability taken not from observation of that Patha but 
from the exposition thereof in the Prati^akhya. Whether the latter 
alternative is to be preferred seems clearly to be answered in the 
affirmative, when the borrowing of the use of udaya above recorded 


* Wackemagel, AUind. Gramm., iii, §976. 
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is borne in mind. No doubt the text of the Prati^akhya may have 
been, when Panini used it, different in detail from that which we 
have, but the essential fact of borrowing seems proved as con- 
clusively as anything can be in the circumstances. 

There remains the case of the Taittinya PrdtUakhya. In this 
connection Dr. Thieme commits himself to a very unconvincing 
argiunent. He admits that the question is not easy to solve, but 
holds * that, as the VPr. has been shown to be after Panini, the 
TPr. is also later as it is subsequent to the VPr. But as we have 
seen the argument that the VPr. is later than Panini is utterly 
improbable, and therefore the conclusion based upon it is equally 
improbable. It is also very dubious to place the VPr. before the TPr. 
Siddheshwar Varma,* who is cited for the relative recency of the TPr., 
is a believer that the kernel of the TPr. is older than that of the VPr., 
and no one has ever contended that the Prati^khyas have escaped 
later additions and changes. The evidence, however, is often ambi- 
guous. Dr. Thieme, for instance, argues from the fact that TPr. , after 
dealing with the formation of akdra-, etc., proceeds (i, 2of.) to deal 
with avarna-, etc., that this is a later elaboration as compared with 
VPr., i, 31-41. Yet clearly it might be argued that VPr. omits 
needless elaboration found in the TPr. There is really no definite 
conclusion available as to the relative ages of the two works. In 
the case of Panini there is much to suggest that the Pratisakhya is 
older, though the points which suggest this are regarded by Dr. Thieme 
as showing refinement by the author, and not greater simplicity. 
Thus the TPr. gives the description samdndksara only to a, i, and 
u with their long and piuta forms, to the exclusion of r and 1 . Is 
this really an innovation or an early doctrine ? It is significant 
that Dr. Thieme himself admits that it might be suggested that 
Panini knew the TPr. doctrine of vowels, which knows the I, while 
the RVPr. and the VPr. in its main portion ’ agree in recognizing 
a list of four simple vowels, ignoring the piuta forms and 1 . The 
TPr. again is marked by its strictness in leaving aside the significance 
of the words as determined by the sense of stem and suffix and 
confining itself to the acoustic aspect. Dr. Thieme thinks that this 
is an innovation, but it is more plausibly regarded as a sign of early 
date. The equation in TPr, i, 57 vindio lopah as against Panini, 
i, I, 60 adarianam lopah is rather in favour of the priority of the 
former text. The term adarianam is the more refined, impl5dng 
according to Dr. Thieme that, though a suffix is imperceptible, still 


^ Op, cit., p. 103, n. I. 

• Critical Studies in the Phonetic Observations of Indian Grammarians, pp. 21S. 

* The later chapter, viii, 3, may have been known to Panini. 
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its force is present, while vindiah is a simple identity with lopah 
from the acoustic point of view. But it is difficult to suppose that, 
if the TPr. were later than Panini, it would adopt such a naive term 
as vindiah. It is quite possible to hold that the works fall into 
such distinct classes that no safe conclusion as to relative date can 
be drawn. What seems certain is that Dr. Thieme’s belief that 
Panini is earlier than the Prati^khyas is not merely incapable of 
proof but is most improbable. The PrMisakhyas are often clearer 
than Panini, but that is not because they represent later reflection 
on Panini’s deficiencies as suggested in respect of the identical pro- 
positions of the first chapter of the TPr., but because in Panini’s 
grammar the considerations of brevity are allowed to override sys- 
tematic coherence * and even intelligibihty. It is only necessaty to 
consider Dr. Thieme’s own interpretation * of the Paninean exposition 
of guna and vrddhi to realize how seriously mistaken was his mode 
of procedure. It is clear that from the outset the value of the 
Astddhydyi depended on oral transmission and exposition. As 
Kielhom • long ago indicated, PatanjaU already had nothing avail- 
able to show him the accents which in the original grammar were an 
integral element. Plainly, if brevity had not been so eagerly desired, 
this device would have been superseded or supplemented by express 
statements. The PratiMkhyas when they wish to make themselves 
clear as to accent have no difficulty in giving the needed words. 
Dr. Thieme suggests that we have here a sign of later date, but 
that is wholly implausible. Everything points to the condensation 
of the Astddhydyi as the carrying to perfection of an endeavour to 
attain brevity for its own sake,* regardless of the fact that such 
sutras are per se unintelligible. After all we have the necessary 
parallel to the process in the philosophic sutras. Just as in the 
schools of philosophy we are presented with catchwords for the 
doctrine, which are useless without exposition, so in the grammar 
we have sutras to sum up oral teachings. 

We must not, however, deduce from this fact the conclusion 
that the accentuation of our Vedic texts was marked after the 
period of Panini. We simply cannot argue from the treatment of 
grammar to that of the Samhitas, and they may have been recorded 
with accents at the time when the Padakaras were at work. We 
simply do not know when writing was first applied to maintain the 
texts, but at any rate there was in the case of the older Samhitas 


* As admitted by Dr. Thieme, op. cit., p. 47. 

* Op. cit., pp. io 8 ff. ; as compared with Breloer, ZII, vii, 1249. 

* GitrupUjakawnudl, pp. agff., on i, 3, ii. 

* E.g., ku for kavarga. 
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a very respectable tradition. In the case, however, of some of the 
Br&hmanas the tradition was lost, and the same fate awaited the 
Astadhydyt. The nasalization of its vowels is also not recorded in 
the text of the grammar ; the one exception is the passage i, i, 18 
^scussed above, in which the nasal has been inserted or maintained 
from the Prati^akhya or Padapatha whence it was derived. The 
view that the Vedic texts were handed down without nasalization 
like that of Panini is purely gratuitous. 

It is unquestionably to oral transmission that we owe the 
absurd sutra, ukdlo ’j jhrasvadirghaplutah which represents the 
effort to express the quantities of vowels in Panini, i, 2, 27. The 
traditional interpretation ' suggests that in oral dehvery the speaker 
imitated the crowing of a cock in its three stages, each longer than 
the preceding. There is no real parallel for that in the Prati^akhyas ; 
they, with the exception of the TPr. which is as often archaic, operate 
with the conception of mora {mdtrd), the RPr. saying that the cry 
of the jay lasts one mora, that of the crow two, and that of the 
peacock three. It is quite impossible to believe that VPr., i, 55 
amdtrah svaro hrasvah is an attempt to improve on Panini. It is 
simpler and more natural than Panini in taking a as the sound to act 
as an illustration, Panini’s u is clearly a not very happy refinement. 
Here again the evidence points to priority of the Pratisakliyas at 
least as regards doctrine, which is the sole criterion available. 

The same remark applies with great force to the system of the 
Sivasutras. They are essentially connected with Panini’s grammar, 
whether we assume that they were devised by Panini himself* 
or accepted by him from an older tradition. The grouping of 
sounds is in part artificial, invented for grammatical terminological 
purposes. They represent a new stage of development of theory, 
and one foreign to the manner of the Pratisakhyas. 

There remains a question of some interest. How much of our 
Vedic literature did Panini use ? There is no doubt regarding the 
RV., KS.,® MS., TS., and AV. It is suggested by Dr. Thieme that 
there is some doubt which version of the AV. was known to Panini. 
But his evidence is far from cogent. He finds that, assuming the 
ordinary version, Panini as we have seen must be held to have 
overlooked gamaydm cakdra and the accent of justa. There is 
nothing wonderful in that, in view of the other defects noted above, 


' It is modem (e.g. Vitthala’s comm, on Prakriydkaumudi) and apparently not 
Paninean. 

* Thieme, op. cit., pp. I03ff. 

* Panini knows the name Kapisthala (viii, 3, 91), but there is nothing to prove 
use of the Kapi^fhala-Kafha-Samhitd, 
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and no conclusion whatever can be drawn for Panini by the fact 
that PataSjah treats the AV. as beginning with the stanza iam 
no devtr abhistaye, which is the first pdda of the sixth h3Tnn in 
^aunaka's text, and which is commonly believed to be the beginning 
of the Paippalada version, though without certainty. From what 
we have of that text no light is forthcoming ; we do not know if it 
contained ailaylt which is known to Panini, iii, i, 51 and is found 
at vi, 16, 3. As noted above, the 6 b. seems to be known. A 
certain number of terms come from sources we cannot identify, 
possibly from a Black Yajurveda text. But there is no certainty 
and it is quite impossible to assign the stanza in Nirukta, i, 10 to 
that Veda because iiiira is used in the neuter, still less is it plausible 
to suggest that the source is the Hdridravika, a work cited in 
Nirukta, x, 5. 

But it must be pointed out that Panini has clearly not utihzed 
to the full, if at all, texts which he knew. It is really impossible 
to doubt that v, i, 62 with its reference to Brahmanas of thirty 
and forty chapters refers to the KausUaki and Aitareya Brahmanas,^ 
and it is noteworthy that, as has been pointed out already, the 
KdUkd on ii, 4, 80 cites from the Aitareya the form ajnata. But in iii, 
I, 40 Panini gives kr as the only mode of forming the periphrastic 
perfect, though the Aitareya in vii, 17, 7 has dmantraydmdsa. The 
interpretation by wliich Patanjali seems to make good the omission 
in Panini cannot seriously be defended. We must, therefore, admit 
that Panini could know without making use of all the facts in a text. 
For the KausUaki the same thing follows from the failure to provide 
for forms like ydmaki,* in which the suffix ak appeared infixed, 
while Panini himself makes provision only for forms like sarvake 
(v, 3, 7if.). It is perfectly legitimate to deduce from such facts 
that Panini’s work is eclectic. Where facts had been gathered, it 
made use of them ; where they were not, its use was sporadic. 
There is nothing surprising in this conclusion ; what would be sur- 
prising would be to find any other result, for the procedure is pre- 
cisely that of modern grammarians. It would therefore be wholly 
impossible to rule out knowledge by Panini of other Brahmanas 
merely because he fails to note striking forms therein found. 

On the other hand, it is impossible not to agree with Dr. Thieme 
that the ^iksa published by Dr. Raghu Vira in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society ® is not the work of Panini. There is nothing 


^ Keith, Rigveda-Brdhmanas, p. 42. 

* xxvii, I ; Keith, p. 508, n. 5. Curiously ignored in Wackernagel, Altind. 
Gramm., iii, §220, p. 447. 

* 1931, pp. 653ff. 
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in it to suggest his authorship and it is curious, if a 6iksa of his 
really existed, that the 6iksa ascribed to Pihgalacarya, which 
purports to follow Panini's views, should have been composed. It 
is also curious that the new ^iksa should differ from the better known 
text in substance. Nor is there any reason to believe that Patanjali 
used this text ; it is much more natural to assume that the relation 
is reversed ; a phrase such as rephosmandm smarm m santi is 
prima facie an explanatory note, not a sutra. But the matter need 
hardly be pressed further in the absence of any real argument of 
weight for accepting ascription to Panini. 



A ‘BASIC CONCEPTION OF BUDDHISM’ 

By C. A. F. Rhys Davids 

My title refers to the two Adharchandra Mookerjee Lectures 
delivered in 1932 at the University of Calcutta by Professor 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, and by that University published two 
years later. I have but just read them. A few years ago it was a 
‘ Central Conception of Buddhism ’ that a Russian scholar invited 
us to consider. Neither author has been content to use the indeter- 
minate article ‘ a ’ ; both have had sufficient confidence to use a 
‘ the '. The former was asserting a metaphysical nisus as valid for 
Buddhism early and late. The latter asserts a religious basis. 
Hence it comes perhaps, that the champion of the ‘ Basic ’ goes his 
way, unshaken by, and virtually unheeding the earthshaking of the 
earlier title. In both cases the title used makes a very great claim, 
the form being of assertion, not of inquiry. As such it calls for 
exceptional fitness to justify its use. 

Fitness for such a difficult task as to be able, after a lapse of 
more than a millennium, to affirm what was the ‘ basic conception ’, 
not merely in an old institutional cult like Buddhism, but in the very 
teaching of its founder— for that is what we are asked to accept — 
demands not only erudition. No one in either case questions that ; 
— the having read widely and methodically. There is more, and it is 
an important ‘ more ’, still, in Buddhist studies, in its cradle. It is 
to have read with a constant awareness, that the book under con- 
sideration was, at its hoary commencement, no newspaper report 
taken down from the lips of a teacher verbatim ; but that it is a 
late outcome of a twofold process : — ^the process of hearing, re- 
membering, repeating, teaching as one’s own belief, and much later, 
writing down ; and the process of coming in course of time to look at 
and value things differently. 

The clash and interaction of this twofold process take effect in 
each and every compilation claiming to be to-day a book about this 
or that in the long past. In such a book there will be found what 
are often called different strata of teaching. There will be certain 
dominant emphases : — ^we may assume with some confidence, that 
these were the values upheld by the editorial compilers, when the 
book came to change its oral invisible shape for a visible written one. 
Perhaps the book never was oral only, but was actually compiled in 
writing. This can usually be easily discerned in its style. And then 
we can feel fairly sure that the written book, with the remains in it 
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of oral style, is an older creation than the book bearing traces 
throt^hout of penmanship (or should I say ‘ stylemanship ’ ?). 
And if this written work of style or pen puts forward sayings as 
uttered by a Founder, known to have lived long before anyone 
wrote sayings in India, we should accept these claims with far more 
diffidence, with far less credence, than such as appear in a work 
bearing traces of oral beginnings. 

Such talk should by now be milk for babes. Why do I bring it 
up in this connection ? Does not Mr. Bhattacharya consider, 
wisely enough, ‘ the bewildering nature of the variety and extent of 
Buddhist records ' (p. 25), ‘ the absence in them of agreement, the 
presence of omissions ' ? He does, and who, knowing them in any 
detail, could say otherwise ? No one not conversant with the com- 
pilations bearing the marks of oral origin more perhaps than any 
other Buddhist records — I refer to the Pali Pitakas — can realize 
how their predominant, their editorial emphases contradict those 
strata of earlier Indian religion which here and there come to the 
surface. (By ‘ earlier ’ I mean, not pre-Buddhist, so much as 
6akyan, that is, the original teaching later called Buddhist.) Book 
for instance at this little ‘ left-in ’ Sutta of the Fourth Nikaya : 
To a brahman (?), making before the Founder the assertion that 
there is no such thing as a self-in-action, {attakdrl,-kdro), the abrupt 
reply is given : ‘ Don’t talk like that 1 Never have I heard of such 

a saying! Why! when you move a limb, is not that an act of 
initiative ? How then can you say no self is acting : as you or as 
another ? ’ 

On the one hand there is this Saying ; on the other we have this 
author, listening to the emphases, the editorial emphases in the 
Pitakas, and to their reverberations in a number of indefinitely 
later exegetical compositions, and telling us, that ‘ the Buddha took 
a very bold step and advocated the doctrine of Andtman : the non- 
reality of the self.’ (How the ‘Buddha’ did this without himself 
being a valuing, judging ‘ self ’ is for me incomprehensible, but I 
pass this by.) Here is indeed absence of agreement in the records ; 
here I repeat we can all agree with the lecturer. 

Nevertheless there must still be a certain amount of purve3dng 
of milk. Not once in these admissions of the heterogeneous quality 
of Buddlnst records can I discern a fit awareness of what has brought 
about this quality. The main cause of this is the changing nature, 
down the centuries, of the corporate human vehicle, responsible for 
the handing on, the collecting, the revising, the final written com- 
position of those records. How is it, that neither erudition, nor 
analysis, nor the analogical procedure in the history of other religious 
literatures seems to make writers realize, that in all lands men’s 
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outlook and ideals are ever, if slowly shifting, so that what they 
once held as true and compelling, they come to see as wrong, as to 
be repudiated ? 

INvo mighty influences were growing in North India when the 
‘ sons of the Sakyans ' began their new, because corporate, mission 
work : — ^the new growing vogue of the monastic life as a cenobitic 
institution, and the seeing in ‘ mind ’ an orderly intermediate vehicle 
between the self or man (fiurusa) and his body. Added to these, 
and affecting the Sakyans (and Jains), was the degree to which these 
dissented from the established dhurch of their day, in the matter of 
ritual, sacrifice and birth-monopoly. This dissent was only one side 
of the Sakyan movement, but it gradually dragged-in dissent from 
the central teaching of that ‘ church ' : — ^the teaching of God as 
immanent in man. Bent and led by this triple influence, we can 
trace the Gotamic Order coming to change its first ideals profoundly : 
— to adopt as its reUgious ideal the outlook of that half-man, the 
monk ; to see in the fascinating new psychology the only way of 
getting at {upalahbhati) the very man, not merely as expressing 
himself by mind {manasd), but as being resolvable into mind ; and 
finally to reject the central teaching of the institution which was 
there first, namely, the reality of a central principle, personally 
conceived, in the universe and in the visible man. 

At the same time there had arisen an idealized quasi-deified 
conception of the Founder, as having been omniscient, and the sole 
source of most of the chief Sayings that had been more or less 
correctly memorized and handed down. Many among these may be 
shown to be or to include glosses, interpolations. But these adultera- 
tions have not prevented editors with changed outlook from main- 
taining the assertion, that it was ‘ the Bhagavan ’ (called later the 
Buddha) who had uttered them, gloss and all. And so we get a 
mass of utterances, mainly the compilations of ever more recent 
teachers and ‘ bhdnakas ’, fathered on the founder Gotama Sakya- 
muni, and often differing widely, painfully, from what he will 
actually have taught. Witness, to quote no further, the Sutta 
given above. 

I should have no quarrel with those who are ever libelling the 
Founder in this way, if they made it plain, that when they say 
‘ the Buddha said ’, they were careful to explain that they mean 
‘ what the Sangha said he said ’. Yet even then, the general reader 
would confound the monastic ideal, ‘ Buddha ', with the real 
historical Gotama the missioner. 

Further, with the changing ideals, whereby much man-handling 
was perpetrated on the Sa^gs, many separate terms came to mean 
different things. I have instanced lately in these pages ‘ attha ’ 
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and ‘ nirvana There is another term, where the meaning is used 
for better or for worse, in both pre-Buddhist and Buddhist 
utterances : the term kama. We have precisely the same varying 
meaning in our word ‘ desire Still can we use it to render the 
saying of the Hebrew Muni Haggai : ‘ And the Desire of all nations 
shall arise ’, and say to-day with 17th century Dryden : 

‘ Desire’s the vast extent of human mind ; 

It mounts aloft and leaves poor hope behind.’ 

But the Shakespearean saying, with a worsened sense, is also no 
less valid : 

‘ That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, that tub both filled and 
running 

So too in the early Upanisad, there is no worsening of kdma in the 
powerful mantra : ‘ They say, a man is just kdmamaya. [I say :) 

As is his desire, such is his purpose, as is his purpose, such is the 
deed he does . . . ’ with which compare the later Katha : ’ 

‘ The Man who creates desire after desire. 

That is indeed the pure, that is Brahman, 

That indeed is called undying.’ 

Or, to go back to the Brhadaranyaka : ‘ the man who has desired but 
desires no longer, being Brahman has become Brahman.’ 

How, with this noble use of kdma, are we going to praise a 
Helper of man because he is said to have taught, that ‘ extinction of 
desire brings about the stopping of suffering ! ’ How indeed is a 
man ever to win anything worth while without strong desire ? Clearly 
if desire be blamed, it is in its trsna or tanhd sense of unregulated 
lower desire. Now this lowered meaning of kdma is just what one 
would look for in a monastic regime, where much desire, held in a 
la3Tnan to be legitimate, is excised from the monkish life. But a 
world-religion is not founded on a teaching for monks alone, and 
anyone fitted with historic sense will at once recognize, in the 
opening of the First Utterance of Gotama, that the monkish editor 
has been busy. He has twisted the opening to suit monks only. 
And he has crucified the divine gift in man of desire by calling it 
' craving ’. What a pitiful tragedy ! Now one who sets out to 
make pronouncement about ‘ The ’ basic idea in Buddhism should 
be alive to the way in which its vehicle became adulterated, in 
textual alterations and in verbal changes. 

Nor should he follow other writers in seeing in those First 
Utterances what is not there. Once more we are here asked to infer 


* Cymbeline. 
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from the Second Utterance a denial of a self or ‘ soul, independent, 
pemianent, blissful Actually, in the text, no such inference is 
required or expected or assumed. If writers would but see, in the 
speaker of that Utterance, not a myopic negativist of a later day, but 
a cultured man of the 7th century B.C. with a group of brahmans 
as his friends, uttering to them a warning against worsening the 
currently accepted idea of the self as God-in-man, it may then come 
over them how absurd it was to see such a man held to be making 
a transient Skandha -complex the proper substitute for the Self as so 
taught. 

If, says the speaker, either of your instruments : your visible 
shape {riipa) or your mind were really You, the Self, the God in you, 
the instrument would no longer be the limited falHble thing it is ; 
you could be and do what you willed. But since it is limited, 
fallible, it is clearly not the Self, the Very You. Where is there 
here denial of the soul ? It is denial that anything else is Soul but 
just Soul himself. As I have said elsewhere, it is as if, seeking on a 
ship the skipper, we saw the boatswain and said ‘ You are not he 
or the purser and said ‘ You are not he ’, never the while entertaining 
the thought : ‘ Then there can be no skipper ’. 

There is no stronger testimony to the growing power over 
young institutional Buddhism of the growing Proto-sankhya, or 
analysis of mind, than the seeing, in the clumsy ill-fitting skandha- 
complex, the creation of a teacher, who began by bidding men seek 
the Self, in the very words of the established brahman teaching of 
his day. 

Lastly, to call this man ‘ an out and out rationalist ’ (p. gf.), 
mainly because of a current rationaUstic atmosphere, is to be curiously 
blind to the main trend of the teaching linked with his name in the 
Suttas. ‘ Utilitarian ’ might be urged with some weight. ‘ Rational- 
istic ’ surely not. In the very Sutta chosen to illustrate the latter 
assertion, the Kalama discourse, the rational grounds for testing a 
gospel are only cited to be put aside : — ‘ Be ye not misled by report 
or tradition or hearsay, by proficiency in the Collections, nor by logic 
or method or by considering reasons or after reflection on and 
approval of some theory The one test to be used is ‘ What effect 
will this teaching produce on my life ? ’ 

Again, to call him rationalistic as not dogmatic cannot surely be 
maintained. He is shown ever making assertions he could not verify. 
About what, do you ask ? About things unseen. To the question 
‘ Whence learnt you this ? ’ he would reply ‘ A deva told me ’. 
And ever is he seen telhng men what would hereafter be their fate. 


* I use a more accurate version than does the lecturer. 
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at the post mortem tribunal and after, because of what they were 
doing here. Here : the things seen ; there : the things unseen. He 
was what we call psychic. Some of us are that too ; some of us are 
in that way aware, that what he is said to have told about that 
tribunal is true even to-day. But few are so aware ; and in his 
day also few could hear and so objectively verify what he asserted. 
To the majority he was assertive, dogmatic, bringing forward no 
evidential proof. 

It is with a sore heart that I have written these words of protest. 
I have in these latter years done my utmost to provoke a truer, a 
deeper inquiry into the New Word brought by the Sakyamuni to 
the India of his day and all time. In these lectures, the cUcMs of 
the pioneers, who worked well but saw little, are maintained. And 
there is in them no reaching out to a newer fraternity, by whom a 
' higher criticism ’ of Buddhism, that is, a historical research, such as 
has been wrought on the Christian scriptures, may accomplish great 
things. Will the next generation carry on a brighter torch ? 



THE VANGALAS 

By Ramesh Chandra Banerji 


Many people, even the scholars of Bengal, have confounded 
between Vahga and Vahgala. It is, however, worthy of note that 
the old records not only speak of Vahga and Vahgala, but also 
distinguish one from the other. It is not my object to make a de- 
tailed statement of the places where Vahga or Vahgala is mentioned. 
What we have here to note is that the name Vahga is much earlier 
than that of Vahgala, because the Vahgas have been associated 
with the Magadhas as early as the Aitareya-Aranyka.* Many are 
the epigraphical records again, such as the Meherauli Pillar inscrip- 
tion of Candra,® and many are the Sanskrit works such as the 
Raghuvamia of Kalidasa,* where the Vahgas have been referred 
to. I have not here said anything about the Samvahgiyas occurring 
in the Mahasthan inscription,* as this reading of the name has been 
called in question.* The name Vahgala, however, is of a much 
later occurrence. We hear of it for the first time in the loth and 
nth centuries A.D. and the name is met with in no less than four 
inscriptions, namely, the Goharwa Plates of the Kalachuri king 
Karnadeva,* the Timmalai inscription of Rajendra Cola,’ the 
Nalanda inscription of a Buddhist ascetic named Vipiilasrimitra,® 
and in the Ablur inscription of the Kalachuri king Bijjala.* This 
last record is of very great importance, because it clearly differen- 
tiates Vahga from Vahgala. We have therefore to suppose that 
there were two distinct peoples or tribes, one called the Vahgas 
and the other the Vahgalas. Now the question arises, where to 
locate these Vahgalas. In this connection we have to remember 
what the Timmalai inscription says about the expedition of conquest 
by Rajendra Cola. This Cola prince, we are told, first invaded 
Takkana-ladam and forcibly attacked Ranasura, then turned to 
Vahgala-de4a from where Govindacandra fled, afterwards met 


* Aitareya-Aranyaka, 2. I. I. where Vanga appears first to be the name of a 
country. The people there are regarded as ‘ eaters of indiscriminate food, and 
progenitors of many children 

* Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, No. 32, p. 139. 

* Raghuvathia, IV. 36. * El., Vol. XXI, p. 83. 

® Dr. B. M. Barua, I.H.Q., Vol. X, 1934, p. 57. 

* EL, Vol. XI, pp. 139 and ff. ’ Ibid., Vol. IX, pp. 229 and ff. 

« lUd., Vol. XXI, p. 98. * Ibid., Vol. V, p. 257. 
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Mahlp^a and put him to flight in a hot battle, and thereafter invaded 
Uttira-ladam as far as the Gahga. This shows that Vahgala-de&i 
was situated in the southern half of East Bengal, and that the 
Cola king defeated Mahipala in the northern half thereof. 

The question that we have now to decide is : where the Vahga 
province was situated. The view that is generally held is that it 
represents Eastern Bengal. This seems to be correct and is 
supported by epigraphic evidence. Thus the Idilpur copperplate of 
Ke^avasena registers the grant of a village called Talapada-pataka 
situated in the Vikrampura subdivision of the Vahga district of the 
Paundravardhana Province (bhukti)} Wherever this Vikrampura 
was, this much is certain that Vahga must have formed the 
greater portion of East Bengal. Similarly, the Madanpara 
copperplate inscription of Visvarupasena speaks of the grant of 
a village called Pinjokasthi situated in Vikrampura which itself 
was comprised in Vahga which again formed part of the Paundra- 
vardhana Province {hhukti)} MM. N. N. Basu has identified 
Pinjokasthi with Pinjari, a postal village, in the Pargana Kotalipara 
near the village of Madanpara where the grant was found, i.e., in the 
Faridpur district.* This is enough to convince anybody that 
Vahga represents the southern half of the eastern part of Bengal. 
It is true that this view runs counter to what Yasodhara has said 
in the Jayamahgala, his commentary on the Kamasutra (V. 6. 41),* 
namely, Vangd Lohitydt pUrvena, Angd Mdhanadydh purvena, 
Kalingd Gauda-vishaydd=daksinena. This is no doubt according 
to the text published by the proprietor of the Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Book Depot. But the tex^ published in the Bombay edition has 
Ldmardhitydt{}) purvena=Ango Mahdnadydh purvena Kalingah 
Gauda-visaydd=daksinena (Vangah).^ It is true that the Bombay 
text is corrupt, but we are not sure that the editor of the Chowkhamba 
Edition has not taken liberty with the text and moulded it according 
to his will. Our fear is based first upon the fact that no different 
readings have an5rwhere been recorded in the whole body of the text, 
and secondly upon the fact that at the end of every book the Tikd is 
said to be Jayamangala-rachitd, ‘composed by Jayamahgala’, although 
the stanza at the very commencement of the work shows that the 
Tlkd itself was known as J ayamangald. Even supposing for the 
moment that the Chowkhamba text is correct, when it means is 


* N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 118. 

* Ibid., p. 132. 

* J.A.S.B., 1896, Part I, pp. 6-15. 

* Kamasutra, (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Book Depot), p. 295. 

* Kamasutra, published by Pandit Durgaprasad (2nd ed.), p. 302. 
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that Vahga was to the east of Lauhitya (Bramhaputra), Ahga 
again to the east of Mahanadi, and Kalihga to the south of the Gauda 
province. What is, however, meant here by sa5dng that Ahga 
was to the east of the river Mahanadi ? There is no such river flowing 
either to the east or to the west of Bihar which represents the old 
country of Ahga. There is, however, a river called Mahananda 
which is taken by some to be identical with Mahanadi.’ This 
Mahananda, however, flows, not to the west, but to the east, of Bihar, 
showing clearly that Ahga should have been described by Yasodhara 
as being situated to the west and not to the east of Mahanadi as he 
has actually done. What again is meant by saying that Kalihga 
lay to the south of the Gauda country ? Kalihga doubtless is to 
the south of Gauda, if by Gauda we mean Bengal, at any rate. 
Western Bengal. But does Yasodhara mean it, especially, at this 
particular place ? J ust a little prior to this text that we have quoted 
he says : Gauddh Kdmarupakdh prdchya-vHeshdh.*^ Evidently he 
takes Gauda to be identical with Kamarupa. When therefore he 
says that Kalihga was to the south of Gauda, we have naturally 
to understand him to mean that Kalihga was to the south of 
Kamarupa. I am afraid, we cannot escape this conclusion. Nothing 
can however be more absurd. Mr. H. C. Chakladar therefore seems 
to be correct in remarking that Yasodhara’s locations are absurd, 
showing that he had no personal acquaintance with this part of 
India.* It thus seems more correct for the reasons stated above to 
stick to the old view, namely, that Vahga denotes the southern 
half of the eastern part of Bengal. 

The second question that now confronts us is : where exactly 
to locate the Vahgalas. As Vahga has been distinguished from 
VahgMa and as Vahga formed the southern half of the eastern part 
of Bengal, the reasonable conclusion is that the VahgMas were 
originally placed to the east of the Bramhaputra. In this connection 
we may again refer to the Tirumalai rock inscription of Rajendra 
Cola. He is there represented to have overrun the country of the 
VahgMas and put Govindacandra to flight. According to Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar he might have belonged to the Candra dynasty that ruled 
over Vahga.* But this seems unlikely if Govindacandra was a ruler 
of Vahga only and not of Vahgala. In this connection attention may 


* Correctly identified first by H. Blochmann in 1873, p. 215. 

* KamasUtra, vide the page of both the editions mentioned in footnotes * and ® 
on previous page. 

* Chakladar, Social Life in Ancient India : Studies in Vdtsydyana’s KdmasfUra, 

p. 66. 

* Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 3. 
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be drawn to what has been said in a work Gofncander sannyasa,"^ for 
Tilokcand we are informed, was the grandfather of Gopicand and was 
a ruler of Mrkul which has been identified with Meharkul Pargana in 
Tippera District. It is quite possible to say with Dr. Bhattasali that 
this Tilokcand was the same as Trailokyacandra of the Candra 
dynasty.* This means that the Vahgalas had at first settled to the 
east of the Bramhaputra, but invaded Vanga and occupied the greater 
portion of it in the loth and the nth centuries A.D. This is supported 
by the Gopicand Ndtaka now preserved in the Cambridge University 
Dibrary.* Well can Rajendra Cola claim credit for having defeated 
the Vangalas under the rule of Govindacandra (Gopicand) which was 
situated immediately to the east of Takkana-ladam. That there was 
an invasion by the Vahgalas who carried on depredations cannot 
be doubted. We have already referred to the Nalanda inscription 
of Vipulasrimitra which belongs to the first half of the 12 th century 
A.D. Vipulasrimitra was disciple’s disciple of Asokamitra. Asoka- 
mitra was a disciple of Maitrisrimitra. Maitrisrimitra was again 
a disciple of Karunasrimitra, about whom, we are told, that he died 
at Somapura clasping the feet of the Buddha when that place was 
set on fire by the armies of Vahgala.* This Somapura has been identi- 
fied with Paharpur in the Rajshahi district of Bengal. It therefore 
seems that the whole of eastern Bengal was infested with the Vahgala 
inroads even as far north as Rajshahi. It was however in the south- 
ern half of East Bengal that they seem to have made their position 
secure, as is evidenced by the fact that the Candras ruled over Hari- 
kela.^ If the Vahgalas established themselves in the southern half 
of East Bengal, it is but natural that some part of it should be called 
after them. And as a matter of fact we know that there was such a 
place as Vahgala- vada-bhvi in Ramasiddhi-pataka, mentioned as 


' Gopicander sannydsa — Dacca-sahitya-parisat-granthavaU, No. 9, edited by 
N, K. Bhattasali, B.S. 1332. 

* Candrdnam=iha R 5 hitd-giribhujdm=vamie, etc., E.I., Vol. XII, p. 138. This 
Rohitagiri has been identified with Rohtasgadh in Shahabad district of Bihar (N. G. 
Majumdar, Ins. of Beng., p. 3. But Dr. Bhattasali seems to be correct in taking 
it to mean ‘ Red Rock ’ and identifying it with Dalmai hills of Comilla. {op. cit., 
page 69.) 

* The Legend of Rdjd Gopicand — G. C. Haidar, Proceedings of the Sixth Oriental 
Conference, p. 273. This ndtaka says that the prince of Vanga made an attack on 
Gopicand’s kingdom. This clearly shows that Goplcand’s kingdom was other 
than Vanga. According to the Punjabi version Gaud-vangala was the home of 
Gopicand, {loc. cit.) ; therefore we shall not be far from right if we conclude that 
Gopicand was connected with Vangala. 

* £/., Vol. XXI, 97. 

* Harikela is Vanga : Vahgds=tu Harikeliyd, Hemacandra’s AbhidhSna- 
cintdmapi, v. 957. 
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situated in VaAga, in the Sahitya Parisat copperplate of yi^va- 
rupasena.' Mr. J. C. Ghosh has correctly identified* Ramasiddhi- 
pataka with an old village of that name in the northern extremity 
of the district of Backergunge within the police station Goumadi 
and Pargana Bangroda. This Bangroda, as he has further pointed 
out, is obviously identical with the Vangala-vada-bhu, mentioned 
in the copperplate just adverted to. We shall not therefore be far 
from right if we in the first place conclude that there was a Vangala 
invasion of Vanga in the loth or nth century A.D. and that this 
was led by no less a royal family than that of the Candras who 
originally were settled on the east side of the Bramhaputra. 

The name Vangala raises another query which is of some 
importance. Who could these Vahgalas be ? Did they leave 
any further traces in Bengal ? That they have left some traces 
cannot be doubted. Attention may in this connection be drawn 
to the name of a river called BaAgaU which flows on the borders 
of the Bogra district, to Bahgalbhum in Rangpur,® and to Bahgal- 
para in Mymensing district.^ Many more references to the Vangala 
occupation of the different parts of East Bengal can be found 
out if a sifting enquiry is made. The other question, however, is 
difficult to tackle, namely, who were the VahgMas ? Were they 
really an old race existing side by side with the Vangas ? Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar in one of his Lectures on The History of the Bengali 
Language tells us that there was, as a matter of fact, a tribe called 
Bong-Dong settled on the borders of Bengal who have been referred 
to even in Ptolemy’s Geography.® Bong-Dong must obviously 
stand for Vangala, but this is not all. Mr. J. C. Ghosh informs me 
that Dr. Francke speaks of both Bahgal Bada (bara) and Bangal 
Chota as being comprised in the Kulu district of Punjab. Above 
all, the latter has referred to them not only in the map but also in the 
Index published in his Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Part II.* This 
shows that there was a tribe called Vangala who were settled on the 
northernmost borders of India in the mountainous region of the 
Himalayas now represented by the Kulu district in the Punjab. It 
is therefore no wonder if the Vahgalas are also found situated near 
the ea^emmost borders of India as Ptolemy's Geography assures us. 
In other words, we have to note that there was this Vangala invasion 


> LH.Q., 1926, Vol. II, pp. 76-86. 

* Ibid., Vol. rv, p. 637 and ff. 

* Survey and Settlement map of the District of Bogra. 

* See Post and Telegraph Guide. 

* Op. cit., page — ^Eecture II, p. 27. 

* Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Part II, by A. H. Francke (1926), Index p. 284 
and also pp. 202, 203, 214. 
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of the Vahga country in the loth century A.D. led by the Candra 
family and that the latter were in occupation of the eastern part of 
Bengal for nearly two centuries. There must therefore have been a 
great admixture of Vahgala blood amongst the people of Vahga — a 
subject which had better be pursued by ethnological experts. 



NOTES ON ANCIENT HISTORY OF INDIA 

By D. R. Bhandarkar 
(4) Mahendragiri, ruler of Pistapura 


In 1 . 19 of the celebrated Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samu- 
dragupta occurs the passage Paistapuraka-Mahendragiri-KauUuraka- 
Svdmidatta, which has been indifferently dealt with by antiquarians 
and epigraphists. Grammar, however, requires that the words 
comprising it should be divided, as I have done it. We have, in the 
first place, to remember that none of the king’s names is coupled 
with more than one locality, as Fleet himself has aptly remarked. 
Secondly, the name of every locality is marked with vriddhi at the 
beginning and with the suffix ka at the end. If these two points 
are to guide us in the division of the words of this passage, I am 
afraid it is not possible to divide them otherwise. This is admitted 
by Fleet even. For he rightly says : ' The first inclination then 
might be, to divide the text thus, Paistapuraka-Mahendragiri- 
Kautturaka-Svdmidatta ; and to translate, “ Mahendragiri of Pista- 
pura, and Svamidatta of Kottura”,’ {C.I.L, Vol. Ill, p. 7, n. 2). 
It is a great pity that Fleet did not stick to his first inclination 
which is perfectly in accordance with grammar and common sense. 
The reason he specifies for giving up this view is that ‘ though giri 
or gir is a very common termination of proper names in the present 
day, .... it is used only as a religious title, and is affixed only 
to the names of Gosavis, and even among them it would seem to be 
confined to one particular division of the Dasanami-Gosavis 
.... I think, therefore, that, in the absence of any other analogous 
instance, it would in all probability be incorrect to accept it as a 
suitable termination for a king’s name ’. Fleet therefore divides 
the passage into Paistapuraka-Mahendra and giri-Kautturaka- 
Svdmidatta. This procedure sets the rules of grammar completely 
at naught, because the vriddhi in Kautturaka clearly shows that 
the word giri preceding it is to be connected with Mahendra. Again, 
if giri had really formed part of the name of the country whose 
ruler Sv§.midatta was, we should have had Gairikotturaka instead 
of giri-Kautturaka. Secondly, it is not necessary to take giri here 
as a denominational suffix similar to that of giri or gtr of Gosavis, 
as Fleet has done. It is best to understand the whole of Mahendra- 
giri as one name and as the proper name of the ruler of Pistapura. 
If the names of the sacred rivers have been adopted as inffividual 
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names among Hindu females, the names of the sacred mountains 
have similarly been adopted among Hindu males. Thus mountain 
names like Himadri, Hemadri, and ^feadri are found used as proper 
names not only in modem but also in ancient India. If oesadri 
(=Ve6katagiri) is a sacred mountain in the Tamil, Mahendragiri 
is so in the Telugu, country. And if Sesadri can be the name of 
an individual, there is no reason why Mahendragiri should not be 
so. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that at Sanchi Stupa 
we have a short record, inscribed twice, which has the following : 
Mahamoragimha Sihagirino ddnam {E.I., Vol. II, p. 105, No. 77 
and p. 371, No. 134) to which Dr. B. M. Barua first drew my attention. 
It is not clear whether Sihagiri is the name of any mountain. At 
any rate, Simhagiri, as the name of a sacred mountain, is unknown 
to me. In these circumstances, it is very difficult to imderstand 
what the second component of this name, viz. girt, stands for. 
To all appearances, however, it seems to be the name of a hill or 
mountain and to have been adopted as such by an individual as 
his own name. 



MISCELLANEA 

SIVA— HIS PRE-ARYAN ORIGINS 

It has been suspected for a long time by scholars that some non- 
Aryan traits are contained in the later-day ^iva worship. The tacit 
assumption that everything Aryan must have been nobler than and 
superior to the non-Aryan led them to think that the uncanny 
features which the worship involves could not have come out of the 
Aryan religion without the impact of some alien ideas. But so long 
there was no evidence to lend force to this conjecture, or to ascertain 
what was the nature of the non- Ary an influences. 

The archaeological discoveries at Mohenjo-daro have opened 
new fields of research in many directions, and we are now in a posi- 
tion to look at many problems in a more objective manner and with 
more profuse data at our disposal. Dr. Mackay discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro a seal containing the figure of a personage, or rather a 
god, engrossed in meditation, with some animals roaming by his 
side.‘ Sir John Marshall recognized in the figure the pre-historic 
prototype of 6iva, as it can be aptly described by two epithets 
which are characteristic of Siva as we know him, viz. Yogindra and 
Pasupati. The seal has been thus described by Sir J ohn : 

‘ The God, who is three-faced, is seated on a low Indian 
throne in a typical attitude of Yoga, with legs bent double beneath 
him, heel to heel, and toes turned downwards. His arms are 
outstretched, his hands, with thumbs to front, resting on his 
knees. From wrist to shoulder the arms are covered with 
bangles, eight smaller and three larger; over his breast is a 
triangular pectoral or perhaps a series of necklaces or torques, 
like those on the later class of Goddess figurines from Balu- 
chistan; and round his waist a double band. The lower 
limbs are bare and the phallus {urdhvamedhra) seemingly 
exposed, but it is possible that what appears to be the 
phallus is in reality the end of the waist-band. Crowning his 
head is a pair of horns meeting in a tall head-dress. To 
either side of the God are four animals, an elephant and 
tiger on his proper right, a rhinoceros and buffalo on his left. 
Beneath the throne are two deer standing with heads regardant 
and horns turned to the centre . . . From the foregoing it will 


‘ Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, vol. i, pi. xii, fig. 17. 
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be seen that the attributes of the deity are peculiarly distinctive. 
In the first place, he is three-faced {trimukha), and we are 
at once reminded that in historic times 6iva was portrayed with 
one, three, four or five faces and always with three eyes, 
and that the familiar triad of Siva, Brahma, and Vishpu is 
habitually represented by a three-faced image. . . . 

'The second feature of this pre- Aryan god that links him 
with the historic Siva is his peculiar Yogi-like posture, with 
feet drawn beneath him, toes turned down, and hands extended 
over knees. Siva is pre-eminently the prince of Yogis — ^the 
typical ascetic and self-mortifier. . . . 

‘ Siva is not only the prince of Yogis ; he is also lord of the 
beasts (pasupati) , and it is seemingly in reference to this aspect 
of his nature that the four animals — the elephant, tiger, rhino- 
ceros, and bufialo — are grouped about him.’ ‘ 

Sir J ohn’s conclusion is : ‘ Saivism has a history going back to 
the Chalcolithic Age or perhaps even further still, and that it thus 
takes its place as the most ancient living faith in the world.’ * 

There is another copper-sealing® to which Mr. Ramaprasad 
Chanda draws our attention.* It has the same figure of Yogin, 
having two devotees kneeling on his two sides with hands joined in 
prayer and two coiling serpents, both facing the figure. Here we 
get another characteristic of ^iva, viz. his association with serpents. 

In a third seal with the figure of a hunter with a bow in his 
hand,® Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar thinks that we have the 
portrayal of 6iva as the divine hunter.* While not denying the 
possibility of this conclusion, we cannot be definite about its correct- 
ness, as the figure does not contain any feature which is character- 
istic of Siva. The figure is horned and has the face of a dog. It 
has a bow in the right hand and an arrow (?) in the left. 

It is instructive to note how some minute details in the 
representation of the Mohenjo-daro 6iva lingered in different parts 
of India for thousands of years. We have already seen that the 
figure on seal No. i has, like gods of some other countries,'' 
horns on its head. The horns were added in order to give the 
figures a distinctive look and raise them above human beings. 


* Ibid., pp. 52 ff. * Ihid., ^. vii. 

® Ibid., vol. iii, pi. cxviii, fig. ii. 

* Modem Review, vol. lii, pp. 151 fi. 

® Marshall, loc. cit., vol. iii, pi. cxvii, fig. 16. 

* Matsya Purai^ — A Study, p. 121, referring to his article in Journal of 
Madras University, January, 1934. 

^ MacCulloch, Encyclopadia of Religion and Ethics, vol. vi, s.v, Homs. 
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Now this characteristic recurs in some South Indian figures of 
Siva carved during Pallava rule.* Mr. I^onghurst, writing in 
1928 before the publication of Marshall’s volumes on Mohenjo- 
daro, observed that the ‘custom appears to have been peculiar 
to the Pallavas, as such images do not seem to have been discovered 
elsewhere. They [the horns] doubtless indicate some special 
Saiva cult that flourished during this period.’ * He explained 
the horns (or what had been horns in the Mohenjo-daro age) as 
trident tops. It is not altogether impossible that it is in these 
horns that we have to seek the origin of the trisula of Siva, though it 
is more likely that the trUula is, in India as elsewhere, merely a 
representation of the thunder-god. It is also probable that the 
horns of 6iva gradually became the crescent moon on the forehead 
of the classical ^iva.® 

Turning again to the first seal referred to above, we find that 
Sir John Marshall has only doubtfully noted the raised phallus 
of the figure. A close examination, however, convinces us that the 
figure has_without doubt the urdhvalinga. Siva is traditionally 
known as Urdhvalinga, cf. the daily mantra of the Brahmanas : 

ire 1 

’Tjft w B 

‘ Salutation to the holy, true, supreme Brahman, the Being 
who is dark-tawny, who has got the phallus raised, who has 
unnatural (number of) eyes and who pervades the universe.’ 

The Mahdhhdrata, reciting the thousand names of the god, mentions 
this word as one of his epithets.* 

The Sanskrit texts on sculpture lay down in some cases that 
some special varieties of Siva images should have the urdhvalinga. 
The Matsya Purdna, for example, speaking of the ardhandrUvara 
variety, says : 

‘The half-phallus (of the image) should be made to point 
upwards.' 


^ Longhurst, Pallava Architecture, Mem, A,S,L, No. 33, pi. xvi. 

* Ihid., p. 18. 

* The crescent moon and horns are mutually connected even in other 
countries, MacCulloch, loc, cit, 

* Mahdhhdrata, ed. Bombay, XIII. 17. 46. 

* Matsya Purdij^a, ed. Anandakama, cclx. 7. 
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Speaking of the same variety of images, the VisnudhariMUafa 
la37S down : 

‘ The 6iva-half (of the image) must have the raised phallus.’ 
Similarly, the Uttar akamikdgama says about the vfsavdhana variety : 

' The end of the phallus (of the image) must reach the limit 
of the navel.’ 

It may be marked that not all varieties of ^iva images were to have 
this feature, nor are the texts unanimous about one and the same 
variety. 

Coming to archaeological evidence, we find that a vast majority 
of the 6iva images found in East India, in Bihar, Bengal, and 
Orissa has the urdhvalinga.^ Here we find almost no exception in 
any variety of the image ; whatever the pose, be it nataraja, 
kalygnasundara, Pdrvatlparinaya, ardhandrtivara, or any other, the 
urdhvalinga is prominent. But in other parts of India, the character- 
istic is extremely rare.‘ This fact, though unco-ordinated now, 
may later on prove to be very useful when we have better know- 
ledge about the diffusion of the Mohenjo-daro culture. 

There is much independent proof of the existence of phallic 
worship at Mohenjo-daro. The large number of phallic representa- 
tions unearthed there cannot point to any other conclusion. And 
it has therefore now become more than probable that the word iisna- 
deva, used twice in the Rgveda-samhitd (VII. 21 . 5 ; X. 99 . 3) as an adjec- 
tive of the enemies of the Aryans, does in reality mean ' worshippers 
of the phallus ’, and not ‘ people addicted to sensuous pleasure’, in 


* Quoted in Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. ii, Pt. 2, p. 167. 

* Ibid., p. 180. 

* For illustrations, see Banerji, Eastern Indian School of MedicBval Sculpture, 
A.S.I., the Siva figures on pi. lii, etc.; Bhattasali, Iconography of the Buddhist 
and Brdhmartical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, pi. xlii, etc. ; An. Rep. A.S.I. 
1911-2, pi. Ixxiv, figs. I and 3 (Chandimau, Patna) ascribed by Coomarswamy to 
the fifth or sixth century, Yak^as, Part II, p. 84 ; Pr. Rep. Eastern Circle, A.S.I., 
1920-1, pi. iii(a) (Rajshahi) ; Chanda, Explorations in Orissa, Mem. A.S.I., No. 44, 
pi. vii(&) (Chanduar, Orissa) ; An. Rep. A.S.I., 1926-7, pi. xxxiii(6) (Paharpur), 
etc. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali kindly informs me that all the 6iva images of Bengal 
have the Urdhvalihga. 

* The images of Lakulisa have often the Urdhvalinga in many parts of India 
and there are texts laying down the same. See Fleet, f .R.A.S., 1907, pp. 419 ff. ; 
R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaifnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, pp. 116 ff. ; 
especially, D. R. Bhandarkar, An. Rep. A.S.I., 1906-7, pp. 179 ff. 
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which sense it has been taken by Yaska and following him Sayana. 
As special prominence has been attached to the phallus of the figure 
on seal No. i, we may conjecture that the worships of the ph^lus 
and of the god on the seal were intimately connected already among 
the authors of the Mohenjo-daro culture, just as anthropomorphic 
representations of 6iva as well as his phallus were both separately 
worshipped in historical times. 

The theory and practice of Yoga are entirely foreign to the 
trend of early and later Vedic religious thoughts and inclinations. 
It has now been definitely shown by Mr. Chanda with the help of 
some Mohenjo-daro sculptures that the idea can be traced to the 
Indus people.^ It is but natural that the people should have 
attributed to their god all the characteristics of a Yogin, including 
austerities and self-mortification. It is a common belief that the 
Creator himself must perform austerities in order to qualify himself 
for and acquire the capacity of creating.* Man thought of 
gods in his own light; processes which could bring distinction on 
man must have been gone through by gods to attain their exalted 
position.* It must have been such a belief which led the Indus 
people to conceive of and depict their god as a meditator. 

The intimate connexion between Samkhya and Yoga are too 
well-known to require repetition. The philosophy of the Yoga 
system may be regarded as practically the same as that of the 
Samkhya with the conception of a personal god superimposed upon 
it. It therefore appears certain that Sathkhya too, which orthodox 
Hindu opinion has regarded as non-Vedic in character, was, like 
Yoga, a system of thought which had a pre-Vedic origin.^ Signi- 
ficantly enough, we find in a prayer to 6iva in the Mahdhhdrata 
(XII. 284. 1 14) ; 

‘ (Salutations) to Samkhya, to the chief in Sarhkhya, to the 

propounder of Sarhkhya arid Yoga.’ 


^ Chanda, loc. cit, ; also Survival of the Prc-Historic Civilization of the Indus 
Valley, Mem. A.S.L, No. 41. 

* C/. w * He performed austerities *, Brhaddranyaka Upani^ad, I. 2. 6, 

et, passim. 

* Cf. Apastamba Dharmasutra, II. 7. 16. i : w 5^:1 1 ^ 

I * The gods and men formerly lived together on 
this earth; the gods attained heaven through ceremonial action, while men 
lagged behind.* Attention to this passage was first drawn by Professor D. R. 
Bhandarkar, A.B.O.R.L, vol. x, p. 255. 

^ This point has been dealt with by Mr. K. Chattopadhyaya in a Bengali 
article to be published in the Pravdsi of Calcutta. He has kindly allowed me to 
translate a portion of it and append it at the end of this article. 
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Rudra with whom the Mohenjo-daro god was identified later 
on, stands on a separate footing from other gods of the Vedic 
pantheon. He being the god of thimder, it is his terrible and 
destructive aspect that is almost invariably emphasized. His 
missile {i.e. thunder) kills men and cattle ; he casts his evil eye on 
men with serious consequences ; he slays like a wild beast ; prayers 
are offered so that he may spare the worshipper, his relatives and 
cattle ; he is requested to divert his missile to the enemies {Rgveda, 
1 . 43. 2 ; 114. 7-8 ; II. 34. II ; VI. 28. 7 ; VII. 46. 3, etc.). To flatter 
him the cattle is committed to his charge ; he is therefore the ‘ lord 
of the cattle ’ (paiupati, Atharvaveda, XI. 6. 9 ; ^atapatha Brdhmana, 
I. 7. 3. 8).‘ By euphemism he is called ^iva, ‘the benevolent one’ 
{Rgveda, X. 92. 9, etc.). Here probably lies the origin of the legends 
about the contradictory tendencies of ^iva which we come across 
in Puranic Hinduism and mediaeval Bengali songs. 

Rudra stood aloof from other Vedic gods, probably due to his 
malevolent nature. It is said that when other gods attained heaven, 
Rudra lagged behind.* In the famous ^atarudriya chapter 
{Mddhyandina-samhitd, XVI) he is called the chief of thiefs, the chief 
of the foresters, the destroyer, wearer of hide, etc. The outlandish 
character of ^iva is also emphasized in other places, e.g. Daksas's 
tirade.® 

The hard fact of the paucity of our knowledge does not allow us 
to determine what attributes, if any, the Vedic Rudra and the 
Mohenjo-daro ^iva possessed in common, which led to their identi- 
fication. We can only indicate along what lines the identification 
might have taken place, duly emphasizing the uncertain and 
speculative nature of our conclusions. 

In the first place, Rudra is pre-eminently the god of thunder. 
The thunderbolt has been conceived of in various countries as a 
piece of stone, and it is any palaeolithic and neolithic weapon that 
may be so regarded.* Bhnkenberg has shown that this belief is 

‘ The thunder-god has been regarded as the lord of the cattle in other 
countries as well, Ralston, The Songs of the Russian People, p. 252. Rudra is 
often identified with Agni (e.g. ^atap. Br., I. 7. 3. 3 ff.), who is often regarded as 
the protector of the cattle. The reason seems to be the same in both cases, viz. 
to save the penned-up cattle from fire or lightning. 

* Satap. Sr., I. 7. 3. I : *ri|ar I 1 

iWirfHOT ‘By sacrifices the gods wanted to rise to the 

heaven. But the god who lords over animals lagged behind here ; so he is 
called ** domestic because it was in the house that he fell behind.' 

® Bhdgavata Purdna, IV. 2. 9 f. ; ^iva Purd^a, I. 2, 29. 31 f., etc. 

* For innumerable examples, see Blinkenberg, The Thunder -weapon in Religion 
and Folklore ; Frazer, The Magic Art and Evolution of Kings, vol. ii, p. 374 and 
references ; Balder the Beautiful, pp. 14 ff. etc. 
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current practically all over the Old World, and really goes back to 
the Paleolithic Age of human history.^ He has quoted some 
instances from South India where primitive stone-weapons are 
worshipped, and it is to be marked that a trUula is also found placed 
on one of the altars.® And there are cases on record from other 
parts of India as well, where these stones are regarded and 
worshipped as thunderbolts. Crooke, for example, in describing the 
primitive temples of Northern India, says that the fetish contained 
therein is often nothing more than a block of stone, some ' palaeo- 
lithic or neolithic stone implements, held to be mysterious by people 
living in an age of metals, often supposed to he thunderbolts, con- 
taining the seed of fire and thus connected with the sky-god.’ ® ‘ On 

some of the piles of Assam which are the abode of the village 
godhngs, pre-historic stone implements, popularly believed to be 
thunderbolts, have been recognized. The Khyens of Assam, when 
a tree is struck by lightning, search for the thunderbolt, and any 
likely stone is accepted as such, made over to the priest and held 
sacred and sacrificed to as something given from heaven.’* There 
are traces of similar belief in the Vedas.® 

We have already seen the probability of the Mohenjo-daro god 
having been worshipped also as detached phalli. There is a great 
deal of similarity between the shape of the stones regarded as 
thunderbolts (and through them connected with Rudra in old times) 
and the roughly carved phalli worshipped all over India as represen- 
ting Siva. It is the resemblance between the thunderstone and the 
phallic stone which might have been a chief factor in the identi- 
fication of the Vedic Rudra with the -Mohenjo-daro Siva. 

Secondly, it has been said above that both the Aryan and 
non-Aryan gods in question w^sre pa^upatis^ This common feature 
might have been another step in the identification. 


* Blinkenberg, loc. cit., p. 34. * Ibid., pp. 10 ff. 

* Crooke, Religion and Folklore in Northern India, p. 89. {Italics mine.) 

* Ibid., p. 323, quoting from Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 115. 

* Cf. Rgveda, VII. 104. 19, where Indra is asked to hurl his ‘ stone ’ {aiman) 
from heaven. 

* Pain in the Vedas does not necessarily mean ' domestic cattle ’, though that 
was the original meaning. Cf. Rgveda, X. 90. 8. 

We may quote here a conception of Siva both as bhiitandtha (' lord of ghosts ’) 
a,tid paiupati ('protector of animals’), occurring in Mahdbhdrata XIII. 140. 4 f. ; 

1 
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Thirdly, it is a matter of common knowledge that im^es of 
deities all over India are painted red with vermilion, and it has 
been pointed out that this is a very old custom.^ We may conjec- 
ture that the Mohenjo-daro god too was conceived of as a red and 
‘shining’ one. And Rudra is always regarded in the Vedas as 
‘ruddy’, ‘shining’* which is also the root-meaning of the word 
(V rudh, ‘ to shine ’ ).® 

Perhaps all these points, viz. the similarity of the thunderstone 
and the phallic stone and the common characteristics of having 
been the lord of animals and having lustrous appearance combined 
to lead to the identification. Or it may be that the identification 
was brought about by entirely different facts unknown to us. The 
Mohenjo-daro god, like the Vedic Rudra, might have been a god 
of the northern mountains,* or a thunder-god himself, or might 
have possessed any other attribute characteristic of Rudra. But 
our knowledge is circumscribed by the data which we have at our 
disposal. 

Note.® 

With Yoga is intimately connected another system of thought, 
viz. Sarhkhya, which has its foundation on Yogic realization. To 
understand its principle (tattva) with the exception of purusa and 
prakrti and to follow its doctrines of satkarya and guna-guny-abheda, 
we have to take recourse to Yoga. We may also remember that the 
Yogasutra of Patanjali is known as the Samkhyapravacanasutra. 
The doctrines of S^khya have been utilized in some Brahmanical 
texts, e.g. the Mahdhhdrata and the Manusamhitd', but from the 


Here the departed souls, of whom Siva is the lord, put on the appearance of 
animals and surround the lord. 

* Charpentier, Ind. Ant., 1927, pp. 93 f., 130 f. 

* E.g. Rgveda II. 33. 8, etc. 

* It has been pointed out that Dravidian iivan means ‘ red Chatterji, 
Origin and Development of Bengali Language, vol. i. p. 41 n. ; Eliot, Hinduism 
and Buddhism, vol. ii, p. 141 etc. 

* The connexion of Rudra with mountains, i.e. the Himalayas, dates from 

the Vedic times, see Ernst Arbman, Rudra Untersuchungen zum aUindischen 
Glauben und KuKus, p. 25. The Mahdbhdrata has it that Siva was worshipped in 
Sakadvipa: in 5^ VI. ii. 28. Probably it is only a 

reference to Siva's connexion with the northern mountains; at any rate the 
description of Sakadvipa is purely conventional, and nothing can be built on it. 

® This is translated from a Bengali article of Mr. K. Chattopadhyaya. 
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VedSntic literature we know that pure godless S^khya is non- 
Vedic in character. In the Catuhsutrl the author of the Brahmasutra 
says that the Creator of the universe is Brahman, and that we get 
this truth from a co-ordination of the Upanisads. But in the 
fifth adhikarana there arises an objection : the Saihkhyists ask, 
‘ Is not creation from the three gunas hinted at by the Ghdndogya 
Upanisad when in the sixth prapdthaka it says that the whole 
universe is the result of the mixture of the three principles of water, 
fire and food {anna) ? ’ Badarayana replies, ‘ The Upanisad here 
refers to purusa with the quality of consciousness as the ultimate 
source of the universe and not the unconscious prakrti or pradhdna ; 
therefore the Upanisad does not lend support to the theory of an 
origin from pradhdna.’ ( ‘ on account of the use of the 
root iks about the ultimate cause, the Saihkhya cause, i.e. pradhdna, 
is not responsible for the creation of the universe ’). Here the word 
aiahda, ‘non-Vedic’, has been used for the cause according to the 
Saihkhya theory. 

In adhydya 2, pdda i, adhikaranas i and 3, some objections 
have been raised on behalf of Samkhya and they have been met 
from the Vedantic point of view. Adhikarana 4 has only one sutra, 

ftrernfem wPi ‘ By this are also met the views of those 

systems which are not followed by the cultured.’ Most probably it 
is the Vaisesika and other views that have been referred to here. 
But it must be noted that Samkhya, by being placed in the same 
category as these views, is hinted at as being unworthy of the adop- 
tion of the cultured. 

Amalananda Ghosh. 


THE CAPITAL OF THE SENA KINGS OF BENGAL 

The history of Bengal that we have to-day may fairly be called 
a skeleton, a mere patchwork of incomplete chronology of the different 
dynasties. The tragedy in the present case seems to be complete 
when we remember the fact that we do not even know where was the 
capital of the Palas and the Sena kings of Bengal. Some scholars 
have suggested that Kampala (Ramavati) was the capital of the 
Palas, but that was probably from the reign of RamapMa, the last 
remarkable ruler of the line. Where was the capital of Gopala and 
Dharmap^ ? Where was it that the people in order to save 
themselves from the anarchy that followed the political disintegra- 
tion of Bengal, elected a king ? From time to time the scholars 
have tried to lift the veil of oblivion. Others unable to arrive at 
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any definite conclusion, opined that these PSIa and the Sena kings 
had no fixed capital, they always lived in camps. It has never 
been explained by the protagonists of this school of thought, as to 
why the kings of such well organized states lived such a nomadic 
existence. An attempt therefore is being made in these pages to fix 
the capital of the Sena kings of Bengal. 

Pavanadutam of Dhoyi, a court poet of Bakshmanasena, tells us 
that Vijayapura was the capital of lus patron king. 

But, Bakshmanasena was not the first member of his dynasty. What 
about his predecessors ? The V alldla-Charita of Ananda Bhatte, a 
work written in the sixteenth century, records the tradition, that 
in the time of Ballalasena, the fourth member of the dynasty, there 
were several royal residences in the country. 

W’frfiw I 

RRTRfTR H <t 

WTR: ^ n \o ® 

It is true that traditions are not always reliable. But the fact 
that Gauda, Suvarnagrama (Sonargaon) and Vikramapura were 
famous cities of ancient Bengal, may enable us to credit it with cer- 
tain amount of reliability. But were all these cities capitals of Bengal 
in the Sena period ? In order to settle this point we have to turn 
to the epigraphs of the Sena kings. The earliest known Sena inscrip- 
tion is the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena. But this is of very 
little help to us, as it is more or less a praiastl of Vijayasena, and 
its immediate purpose was to commemorate the erection of the 
temple of Pradyumneivara. The next is a landgrant — ^the 


' Pavanadutam of Dhoyi, edited by Chintaharan Chakravarti, published by 
the Calcutta Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, p. 13, iloka 26. 

^ Valldla Charita, edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri in the 
Bibliotheca Indica Series, Calcutta, p. 16 ; §lokas 9-10. 
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Barrackpore plates of the same king. In lines 22-3 of this record 
occurs a significant passage : — 

“ ” 

The same phrase occurs with slight modifications in the Naihati 
plates of Vallalasena, and Anulia, Tarpandighi, Govindapur * and 
Saktipur plates * of Takshmanasena. We have, therefore, to decide 
the significance of the term skandhavara. It is true that the term 
usually signifies encampments, but it is evident that since the name 
occurs in landgrants of three succeeding sovereigns, it cannot be 
taken in its ordinary sense. Is it not rather unusual that three 
different members of the same dynasty should have encamped 
themselves at Vikramapura in order to issue a landgrant ? What is 
more, in the case of Lakshmanasena, we find that he issued no less 
than four landgrants from his ‘ victorious camp at Vikramapura ’. 
It is therefore apparent that the word skandhavara has been used 
here in an extraordinary sense. It was late Dr. Kielhorn, who 
pointed out that according to the lexicographers the term skandhavara 
denotes rdjadhdm ; and in this he is supported by Hemachandra ; — 

inniS # • 

Halayudha, too, tells us the same thing : — 


There is also another piece of evidence, to which our attention 
has been drawn by Mr. N. G. Majumdar. The Barrackpore plates of 
Vijayasena state that : — 






To this Mr. Majumdar has added a lengthy note, suggesting that 
this passage makes it highly probable that Vikramapura was one of 


* For these see Inscriptions of Bengal, pt. iii, by N. G. Majumdar, Rajshahi, 
1929. 

* Epigraphia Indica, vol. xxi, pp. 2iiff. 

* Abhidhanachintamani by Hemachandra, edited by N. C. Bhattacharya, 
Calcutta, p. 25. 

* AbhidMnaratnamdld by Halayudha, edited by Thomas Aufrecht, 1861, 
Chapter III, iloka 131, p. 32. 

® Majumdar — op. cit., p. 63. 
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the capitals, if not the capital of Vijayasena ; and in our opinion he 
is right when he says, that ‘ The word upakdrika, it may be argued, 
means only a temporary camp for royal residence, and not a fixed 
palace. But the very fact that the queen performed an elaborate 
tuldpurusha-mahd ddna within the Vilaamapura upakdrika is itself 
sufiicient to show that Vijayasena had something like permanent 
residence, and not a temporary camp at Vikramapura.’ ^ This 
together with the fact that the Sena inscriptions invariably mention 
Vikramapura as the skandhdvdra, unmistakably demonstrates, that 
it was Vikramapura which was the capital of the Sena kings of 
Bengal. Against this it may be urged, how are we to explain the 
statements of V alldla-Charita, and Pavandutam. In our opinion 
these divergent statements can be explained if we differentiate 
between mere royal residence and the capital. To illustrate our 
point we may draw attention to the fact that the capital of the 
United Kingdom is London, but His Majesty the King-Emperor has 
several residences in the country such as Balmoral, Windsor Castle, 
and Sandringham. According to His Majesty’s pleasure, he some- 
times stays in London, and also at the above-mentioned place from 
time to time. But centuries hence, will a historian of England be 
justified in concluding, that in the year 1936 there were four capitals 
in the United Kingdom, or His Majesty had no fixed place of residence. 
My suggestion is that, Vikramapura was the capital, but the Sena 
kings had royal residences at Gaur, Suvarnagrama (Sonargaon of 
Muslim historian) , etc. There remains now two other points to be 
considered. 

Why should the term skandhdvdra be used instead of more 
appropriate rdjadhdnl ? I think this is due to the conservative 
habits of our people. Years ago when we went to live in the 
Poona cantonments, we were rather surprised on hearing the local 
people designating the cantonment area as ‘ camp ’. The significance 
as explained by one of our neighbours was that, in the early days of 
British occupation, soldiers quartered at this place had to live under 
canvas as there were no pucca barracks. More than a century 
hence all tents have disappeared from the cantonment area except 
at Wanwari, but the people still cling to the old expression. In our 
opinion whenever we find that the term skandhdvdra appears before 
the name of certain city, in records of successive sovereigns, we have 
to understand that it signifies rdjadhdnl. 

Was there any change of capital in the reign of Lakshmanasena ? 
We have already mentioned the fact that Dhoyi, a court poet of 
Lakshmanasena, calls the capital Vijayapura. The Muslim historian 


^ Ihii,, p. 6o* 
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Minhaj-tis-siraj tells us that the capital of Rai I/akhmania was 
Nudiah.* The late Mr. M. Chakravarti identified Vijayapura with 
Nudiah or Navadvipa.* Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda is inclined 
to identify Vijayapura with a place called Vijayanagara in the 
Rajshahi district of Bengal.* The late Mr. R. D. Banerji, on the 
other hand declared that there is no evidence in support of the theory 
that Nadia was the capital of Bengal.* The late Mr. Girindra Nath 
Sarkar thought that Vijayapura was situated near Tribeni.® It has 
to be pointed out that too much reliance cannot be placed on the 
geographical disquisition of DhoyL As a matter of fact, he like 
other court poets does not exhibit a great competence as a geographer. 
His account is not methodical, and like his ' wind messenger ’ he 
wanders about aimlessly over hills and plains. The fact is that, 
the poet has not adhered to the course of the route. Mr. C. 
Chakravarti has pointed out that, the poet takes the wind that is 
bent for north-east, from Kaiichi in the east, to the land of the 
Keralas in the west and has availed himself of this occasion to 
describe the Malayavat hill and Panchapsara Bake none of which 
can, in any way, be supposed to have lain on the direct route from 
south to Bengal. The poet then mentions Uragapura (Ura5rur) on 
the Tamraparni. But it was the capital of the Cholas and never 
that of the Pandyas. Then with regard to Kanchi Mr. Chakravarti 
telfe us that the poet represents the city to be on the banks of the 
river Subala, but we do not know of any river near Conjeeverum by 
that name. Conjectures of Mr. Chakravarti cannot be used for 
scientific purposes.® It would be better to conclude, that the poet 
here gives only the main features of the landscape, and we should 
not expect from him any exact historico-geographical account. I 
am, therefore, inclined to agree with Rai Bahadur R. Chanda’s 
views. Another theory is also possible. 

Samantasena was originally a native of Karnata. He is credit- 
ed with having slaughtered the wicked despoilers of the Kanmta- 
lakshml. He probably came to Bengal as a military adventurer, 
with the army of some invading south Indian monarch, and 
taking advantage of the chaotic condition of Bengal due to the 
degeneration of the later Palas carved out a little principality for 
himself in Radha. His son Hemantasena though credited with great 


1 Tabakat-i-Nasirf (Raverty’s translation), pp. 557-58. 

» J. 6 - P. ASB. (NS.), vol. i, p. 45. 

* Chanda — Gau^arajamala, pp. 74-75. 

* Banerji — Bangaldr Itihdsa, vol. i, (2nd ed.), p. 357. 

* Journal of the Department of Letters (Calcutta University), vol. xvi, 
pp. 21-24 ; pp. 374-75- 

* Chakravarti — PavanadHtam, introduction, pp. 17-21. 
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military prowess does not seem to have added much to his paternal 
dominions. It was Vijayasena who once for all estabUshed the 
supremacy of the Senas, and practically brought the whole of eastern 
India under his sway. It was he who conquered Varendri and 
Pundra from a Pala king, described as gaudendra in Sena epigraphs. 
It is quite possible that to commemorate the memory of his grand- 
father, Lakshmanasena renamed Vikramapura as Vijayapura. 

Adris Banerji. 


THE BENGAL DRAMATIST RAMACANDRA, 

SON OF SRIHARSA 

In Mahdr&ja Serfoji’s Sarasvati Mahal Library at Tanjore, there 
is a MS. of a drama, entitled Aindravdnanda-ndtakam, which has 
been noticed in Volume VIII, pp. 3354-7 (No. 4335) of the Descriptive 
Catalogues of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library by Prof. 
P. P. S. Sastri of the Madras Presidency College (1930). The MS., 
which is reported to be in a decaying condition, is written in 
Devanigari Script, and originally consisted of 74 folia, of which the 
first three and the thirteenth folia are found missing. The drama has 
eight acts, and deals with the story of Yayati as related (in the 
Purdnas) by Vylisa {Bhagavad=:Vydsa-pdda-prdmta Y aydticantam= 
diritya). The author of the work is one Ramacandra Kavi, of whom 
the following description occurs in the prastdvand of the drama : — 

Guha-vamia-nahhas = talaika-hamsa- Gaudendra - mahdmdtya - 
- kavipanditaprdpta - Viivdsa - sthdna -padavtka-Sriharsa- 
-paddbhidheydndm=dtmajasya Rdmacandra-kave .... 

So the poet RS,macandra was the son of ^riharsa, who held the 
office and title of Vi^vdsa (Biswas). The Gaudendra, or lord of 
Gauda, alluded to as one whose prime-minister {mah=dmdtya) 
^riharsa, the poet, had been, cannot be, in the present state of our 
knowledge, identified. 

In the Preface of the volume, p. xxxi. Prof. S&stri writes, 
‘ It is difficult to determine who t^ Sri-Har^ is. He might or 
might not have been the author of the Khandankhandakhddya and 
the Naisadha. Very probably he was not ’. But it is as sure as 
an3rthing that the author of the Vedintic dialectics and the epic 
poem, who lived in the twelfth century A.D., is not the father of the 
dramatist Rimacandra, for the latter had the title of Biswas (Vi^vdsa), 
which being categorically a Muhammadan title, at once indicates 
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that he cannot be placed earlier than, moderately speaking, the 14th 
century, although the Muhammadans occupied a part of Bengal in 
or about 1200 A.D. The title Guha of ‘ the lord of Gauda ’, as in the 
above excerpt, is also significant. It is a title borne by a section of 
Kulins amongst the Kayasthas of Bengal, but there is no proof that 
the use of this and similar other titles came into vogue before the 
14th century. Probably Ramacandra belonged to the 15th or i6th 
century, if not later still, and the Gaudendra was a Muhammadan 
king. In the Vanger Jdttya Itihdsa by Mr. N. Vasu {Rdjanya- 
kdnda, 1321 B.S.) the Kula-panji (social chronicle) ascribed to a 
certain Nandarima Mitra is quoted, in which reference is made to a 
Dasaratha Guha as a prince of Kota, probably the forestine region of 
Orissa. If even we may place any confidence in the evidence of 
such works, the reference to Dasaratha Guha of Kote does not help 
us in the least to identify the Gaudendra, whose protege the father of 
Ramacandra had been. 

N. N. Das Gupta. 


THE ORIGIN AND HOME OF PALI 

It seems to me that tlie Ceylon tradition regarding the home of 
Pali may not be wholly untrustworthy. Magadha or at least some 
kingdom close to it might have been the country where Pali 
originated. 

It has been argued that Pali has httle connexion with the 
Eastern inscriptions of Asoka. But a very important point must be 
borne in mind which has often been overlooked. Pali unHke Anoka’s 
Eastern dialect is a standard language in which we find traces of 
even the distant Pai^aci [e.g. Pacana (Sans. Prajana), still preserved 
in Bengali]. So, East Asokan is simply a dialect which was pre- 
ferred to the standard Pali with a view to better and wider intelligi- 
bility in the Eastern provinces. I do not doubt that if Asoka were 
constrained to use one language throughout in all his inscriptions, 
he must have adopted Pali which unquestionably existed during that 
time. 

It has already been pointed out by Dr. B. C. Law in his History 
of Pali Literature that Rock Edict IX on Dharmamahgala proves 
the prior composition of the Kathdvatthu (Siya vo tam atharh nivateya 
siya puna no, etc., etc.). Though the third Buddhist council Is not 
mentioned in Anoka’s inscriptions, there is Httle to say against this 
well-established tradition. So, it may be concluded that Moggali- 
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putta Tissathera did compose the Kathdvatthu during A^ka’s reign 
which proves the existence of Pali. 

In this respect, moreover, the Hathigumpha inscription of 
Kharavela seems to me to be specially favourable. Oldenberg and 
Muller thought on this basis that Pali was an Orissan dialect. But 
the more accurate conclusion therefrom would be that Pali was a 
standard Eastern language and not a mere dialect. 

The Kharavela inscription has been rightly ‘ assigned to the 2nd 
century B.C. ’, {Vide V. A. Smith's Early History of India, 4th 
Edition, p. 44, f.n. 2) and the Pali language is a hundred years 
older. 

I do not feel certain if the Buddha preached in Pali ; but if he 
did, there is no incongruity about the fact. For the Buddha is 
believed to have preached over a large tract of India as far West as 
Benares. Still, this cannot be affirmed with certainty ; for we find 
that the same dialect is used by Asoka at Sarnath as at Dhauli and 
the Buddha might well have used some such dialect. He could not, 
however, have used Asoka's Eastern dialect, for he lived three 
centuries earlier than A^ka. 

Now the Pali canon is said to have been brought over to Ceylon 
during A^ka’s reign, which assertion need not be doubted. Kathd- 
vatthu is known to be the last addition to the canon, and Asoka’s 
Rock Edict XIII proves beyond doubt his relations with the South 
including Ceylon [‘ Tambapamni ’ ought to be interpreted as Ceylon 
{Vide Mahavaihsa) rather than Southernmost India]. 

Having thus proved that Pali existed in the 3rd century B.C., its 
relation with the Kharavela inscription proves that the language if 
not originated in the East, at least must have been well-known in 
Orissa and also in the neighbouring country of Magadha. In this 
connexion it must be distinctly understood that whereas A^ka 
wrote dialects, Kharavela wrote (or caused to be written) a highly 
polished standard language resembhng the slightly older standard 
language, Pali. That Kharavela's language was not a mere 
dialect of the locahty is supported by the fact that it bears no 
resemblance to the A^kan inscriptions of Dhauh situated close by. 
' Gandhaya-veda-budho ’ is not like Magadhi, nor is the retention 
of ‘ r ’ in accordance with either Magadhi or East Asokan. The 
forms ' pandarasa ', ‘ padhama ’ and ‘ radha ’ (ratha) may be later 
evolutions of original Pali forms not unthinkable to have come up 
in a century. The only incongruity that is perceptible is in the 
use of verbs of the ' curadi ’ class and ‘ nijanta ’ (causal) roots ; e.g. 
raihjayati, pathapayati, pidapayati, vandapayati. But this may be 
explained as but an effort towards standardization by taking still 
older semi-Sanskrit forms ; for the Pali forms would be raiiijeti, 
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vandapeti, etc. That this is Sanskritization is supported by the 
form ‘ janento ’ [Magadhanam ca vipulam bhayarh janento] which is 
clearly a mistake for ‘ janayanto ’ (or it may be a retention of a 
Pali form). 

The use of ‘ (a) parigodha ’ instead of the well-known 
Buddhist term ‘ (a) palibodha ’ proves that Asoka’s Girnar dialect 
is not the same as Pali language. Moreover, on the contrary, this 
is a further proof of Pali being a standard Eastern language. 

Though I have spoken of PMi as a standard Eastern language 
(on the basis of the Kharavela inscription), it might well have been 
a standard language for a large portion of Northern India for Mahinda 
is said to have carried the Pali Canon from Ujjain. But for want of 
other Prakrta inscriptions of similar antiquity, we cannot say, if 
Pali was known so far West. But the Kharavela inscription suggests 
that it must have been known in the East. If some inscriptions of 
similar antiquities were found in the West written in the standard 
language (as Kharavela used), it would be closely allied to PMi. 

Thus, I conclude that Pali was a really existing standard Eastern 
language as early as the third century B.C. or still earlier. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids in her ' Buddhism ’ has already showed that the whole of 
the PMi Canon was composed in India. The Kharavela inscription 
would prove that it could never have been written later than the 
2 nd century B.C., but probably a century or so earlier. As regards 
the variant forms found in the Bhabru Edict (e.g., Vinayasamukase, 
laghulovade, moneyasute) it would suffice to say that they are 
dialectic. 

That we find no other specimens of a language resembUng PMi 
beyond Kharavela’s inscription may be accounted for by saying that 
they were not inscribed on impregnable rocks and have all perished. 
Moreover, there clearly was a tendency of making Sanskrit the 
standard language throughout India, and it asserted itself as such as 
early as the first century B.C. with the Btiddhacarita of Asvaghosa. 

But the Magadhi dialect survived the PMi standard for several 
centuries, when it was used in Sanskrit plays. Also, I have no 
doubt in saying that Asoka’s Eastern dialect is a true and pure 
form of old Magadhi, a further evolved form of which we find in 
Sanskrit plays and grammars. It is not Ardhamagadhi, as some 
would think ; for it has no ‘ r ’. But it has case-ending in the 
nominative singular for all masculine and many neuter substantives 
with a-stem. It has ‘ hakaih ’ for the later developed ‘ hage 

' hake ‘ ahake ’ ^ ^ — Vararuoi’s Prakrta-Praka^a, 

II, 9 ]. It has ‘ 1 ’ for ‘ r What the differences are, are simply 
archaic forms. On one point only there is some doubt, namely, in 
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the change of s (»r) and s (^) to k (it) ; for in the Asokan inscriptions 
of the East we find s (^r) alone. To me it appears to be a mistake 
in the script and not in pronunciation. For evidently there was no 
sign for ^ (n) in the Brahmi Script which A^ka used in his Eastern 
inscriptions, and the scribe at Dhauli and Jaugada had to satisfy 
himself with s (w) and the scribe at Kalsi with either s {^) or 
s W- [S {^) is pronounced s (n) even in modern standard Bengali]. 
Moreover, the Magadhi sibilant sound was a mystery to gram- 
marians : for they do not agree about its pronunciation. Whoever 
says, ‘ The real Magadhi may have been neither the nor the n of 
the midland Sanskrit. These groups being difficult, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that MSS. generally write the assimilated forms tth, etc.’ 
(Introd. to Prakrit p. 61). 

To sum up : — 


(1) Pah — d. real standard language used in East India, 

probably Magadha. 

(2) Pah Canon written before 3rd century B.C. 

(3) The Kharavela inscription gives a shghtly developed form 

of Pah. 

(4) A^ka’s Eastern dialect is true old Magadhi (sibilant 

problem solved). 

G. P. Bagchi. 


SOME SCULPTURES OF QUTB MOSQUE 

In 1192 A.I)., at the second battle of Tarain or Talawari, the 
Chahamana king Pnthviraja was defeated and killed. After 
centuries of fighting a gap was made in the strong line of defence 
that guarded the northern frontier of the fertile plains of Aryavarta. 
The armies of Islam poured through this gap and carried fire and 
sword into the peaceful villages that had known no foreign invasion 
for centuries. One after another, Delhi, Mathura, Koil, Benares, were 
overrun. Most of these achievements were accomplished not by 
Muhammad Ghori alone, but by liis slaves, who were also his trusted 
heutenants and army commanders. Foremost of these was 
Qutbuddin Aibak. He occupied Delhi in 1193 and later on made it 
the capital of the new MusHm kingdom in Northern India. This 
capital, it is said, occupied the site of an older city belonging to the 
Tomaras and the Chahamanas. The central building in this city 
was the mosque of Quwwat-ul-Islam (the might of Islam). According 
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to Taj-ul-Mdsir and an inscription on an inner lintel of the eastern 
gateway, the structure was built on the site of an ancient temple, 
out of the materials of 27 others.^ About 2,000,000 Deliwals were 
spent over its construction.® The foundations of the mosque 
follow the plinth of the quadrangular base of the earlier temple. 
Later, to the western side of the mosque, was added a great screen 
of arches. Portions of the original temple seem to have been 
utilized by the builders of the mosque ; these have been carefully 
noted and explained by Mr. J. A. Page, therefore we need not go into 
a detailed discussion of the same. The mosque and the screen 
were subsequently enlarged by Iltutmish and Alauddin KhMji. 

Aibak’s mosque is rich in materials for the students of Indian 
art, architecture, and iconography. Column shafts, bases, and 
capitals, obtained from the various ruins of demolished Hindu and 
Jaina temples, have been employed with little attention to fitness, 
to form pillars to support the roof of the colonnade, ^ivaite, 
Vishnuite, and Jaina sculptures appear in the most incongruous and 
least expected positions, undoubtedly testifying to the impartial 
iconoclasm of the new rulers of the land. Some of the sculptures 
obnoxious to the eyes of the faithful were mutilated and hidden 
from view by placing the carved surfaces inside the wall. 

Apart from these, Mr. J. A. Page rightly points out that our 
knowledge of Indo-Islamic architecture practically begins from this 
mosque. He teUs us, that the Arab conquerors of Sindh have left 
very little architectural remains. The descendants of Mahmud of 
Ghazna who maintained a precarious existence in the Punjab, after 
having been driven out of Afghanisthan by the Ghorids, did not 
leave any permanent marks on the industries of the country 
they occupied. Besides, the mosque of Quwwat-ul-Islam is also 
important for having preserved to some extent the remains of its 
predecessor, and other Hindu and Jaina buildings of the neighbour- 
hood, not a vestige of which now remains. The students of pre- 
Muhammadan archaeology are thus afforded an opportunity of 
noticing the condition of art and architecture in these parts of India, 
when Hindu independence was slowly crumbhng to pieces, before 
the repeated onslaughts of the Turkish converts to Islam. 

It is proposed in the following lines to discuss the iconography of 
certain r^efs, used in the construction of the mosque, which have 
recently come to my notice. 


^ Elliot, vol. ii, p. 222. 

* J. A. Page — An historical memoir on Qutb Delhi, Memoirs of the Archseo- 
logical Survey of India, No. 22, pp. iff. and App. 
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(i) A bas-relief on one of the lintels of the northern doorway 
of Qutb Mosque, Delhi. 

In this panel we find a group of men and a woman sitting at the 
feet of a man who is shown in a half-lying state on a low bedstead. 
At his head are snake-hoods and a female holding chdmara. The 
rehef is very much damaged and it is very difficult to identify the 
figures. 

(2) A bas-relief on a lintel on the north wall of the Qutb Mosque. 

The relief is divided into two distinct compartments and is 
mutilated at places. At the extreme left of the piece we find a man 
holding a straight sword, probably a guardsman. Just in front of 
him is another male figure resting his head on his knees. Then a 
woman is shown lying on a low bedstead giving suck to her child, 
and two maids are massaging her feet. The next scene depicts a 
female giving the child to a man, who is shown carrying it away. 
Between the two compartments is a partially opened door, probably 
marking the exit of the room. 

At the extreme left of the second compartment we find the 
man entering with the baby, a tree in the foreground with lotus 
flowers and aquatic animals, like fish and makaras behind it. Then 
we find the man in the act of raising the child, before him are two 
kalasas placed one above another. A woman is then shown in the 
act of receiving the child. Next we find the lady lying on a low 
bedstead and feeding the baby. At some distance we find a man 
sitting with a stick, probably a cowherd {gofala), by his side is 
depicted a cow and below it another with a suckling calf. 

In our opinion both reliefs depict two episodes of the birth of 
Krishna. A detailed account of this is available from Bhdgvata 
Pur ana and Vishnu Parana. According to these in days of yore 
the earth was very much troubled by asuras and the earth goddess 
appealed to various gods to rid her of these sinful people. The gods, 
acting on the advice of Brahma, went with the earth goddess to 
the banks of the Milky Ocean and began to pray to Vishnu. The 
god appeared to them in a trance and heard their complaints. He 
agreed to help them — ^and plucked off two hairs, one white and one 
black, saying that these shall descend on the earth and shall relieve 
her of all burden and distress. From the white hair was bom 
Baladeva and from the black Krishna or Ke^va.* 


* Hall and Wilson — Vishifu-Purana, vol. iv, pp. 45-51. 





(3) A bas-relief on the inner side of a lintel on the northern doorway of 

Outb Mosque 


{(JopHriijht : Arvluf.oloqical Sumey of India) 
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The first relief represents the deputation of the gods. The first 
figure on the extreme left is probably that of Yama at whose feet we 
find the head of a buffalo. The second seems to be that of Siva, 
who is holding a trident in one of his right hands and is seated on a 
bull. The third is Brahma, who is easily recognizable with his three 
heads and hamsa below. The next figure is that of Indra seated on 
an elephant. The last male figure is undoubtedly that of Karttikeya. 
The female figure is probably that of earth goddess massaging 
Narayana’s feet. Then a man is shown in a recumbent posture on 
a bedstead with mutilated snake-hoods. The figure is evidently 
that of Vishnu. The female holding Chdmara is possibly Lakshmi. 

The scene cannot be identified with anantasayyd of Narayana 
because Brahma is always represented there, seated on a lotus 
coming out of the navel of Narayana. Moreover the waters of 
the primordial ocean, on which the $eshandga is supposed to float, 
are conspicuous by their absence. 

The second rehef in our opinion represents the birth of Krishna. 
According to the Pur dims Vasudeva married Devaki, the daughter 
of Devaka, and after the marriage ceremony was over, the bridal 
couple was being carried in a chariot driven by Kaihsa, the bride’s 
brother. As they were going along, a voice in the sky said, ‘ Fool, 
the eighth child of the damsel whom you are now driving in your 
chariot will slay you ’. On hearing this, the enraged Kamsa was 
about to put Devaki to death. Vasudeva interposed and peace was 
restored for the time being. When earth goddess appealed for 
deliverance and Nwayana agreed to help her, the sage Narada 
warned Kainsa that the eighth cliild of Devaki would be Vishnu 
who would kill him. Accordingly when lus sister conceived, Kamsa 
kept her under strict surveillance. On the moment of Krishna’s 
birth, by divine magic all the guards fell asleep, and in order that her 
child might survive Devaki gave it to her husband Vasudeva. The 
unfortunate father is reported to have crossed the Yamund in terrific 
thunderstorm and cleverly exchanged the child with the new-born 
daughter of Nanda, the chiief of the cowherds at Gokula. 

On the rehef under discussion we find on the extreme left 
Devaki with the new-born babe well-guarded, then the guard falls 
asleep and the child is being taken away to Gokula by Vasudeva. 
The tree, the aquatic plants and animals represent the episode of 
crossing the river Yamuna.* At the extreme left we find Ya^da, 
wife of Nanda, feeding the child Krishna, mistaking it for her own 


^ This interpretation was suggested by Prof. J. N. Banerji of the Calcutta 
University. 
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baby. The cowherd is probably Nanda rejoicing at the birth of a 
son. The presence of the cows confirms the identification. 

(3) A bas-relief on the inner side of a lintel on the northern 
doorway of Quth Mosque. 

At the extreme left end of the slab we find two men (milkmen) 
carrying jars on their shoulders. Before them is a pile of bigger 
jars and a churning machine, wlfich is being used by a woman. She 
is probably Ya^oda. Next to her we find another woman holding a 
pot on her head with two upraised arms, then a man (?) holding a 
stick. The panel is divided into two compartments by the diminu- 
tive figure of a man holding a stick inside a shrine. In the next 
compartment a totally different scene is depicted. Three men and 
three women are shown either seated or standing. The scene 
ends abruptly as a portion seems to have been deliberately broken 
off to suit the needs of the builders of the mosque. The first scene 
probably depicts the entrance of the demon Putana (the woman 
holding a jar with upraised arms).* I am unable to identify the 
second scene. 

(4) A bas-relief on a lintel of the prayer chamber, Qutb Mosque. 

The whole slab containing figures of Navagrahas is divided into 
nine small chambers by diminutive plasters. The Navagrahas or 
nine planets are the five planets properly so called with Rahu and 
Ketu, the moon’s ascending and descending nodes. They are : the 
Sun and Moon, the Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Rahu, 
and Ketu. 

The first figure on the extreme left is Ravi (Sun) seated probably 
on a throne with lotuses in his right and left hands. Then we find 
Chandra (Moon), the remains of a halo {prabhdmanddla) can still 
be Sun, the right hand is in varaddmudrd while the left hand holds 
something (a lily). The third figure is unidentifiable. The fourth 
figure seems to be that of Budha (Mercury). The last figure is of 
Rahu and next to it is Ketu. 

(5) A bas-relief on a lintel, built into the south wall, 

Qutb Mosque. 

On this slab is represented the ten incarnations {avatar as) of 
Vishnu. It has suffered very much, but the different figures can be 
made out with some certainty. From left to right we find : 


‘ It may also represent the child Krishna stealing butter. 
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Matsya (Fish), Kurmma (Tortoise), Vamana (Dwarf), Narasimha 
(Man-Lion), Varaha (Boar), Parasurama (?), Rama (?), Buddha (?), 
Kalki.^ 


(6) Bas-relief on a lintel in the domed chamber at the south-east 

corner, Qutb Mosque. 

On this relief men and women are found in different postures 
and attitudes, probably worshipping a tlrthahkara seated in samava- 
sarana. Over the head of a central figure is a snake-hood damaged. 
We may, therefore, take the figure to be that of the twenty-third 
tlrthankara Par^vanatha. The sculpture is mutilated at places, 
the figures are short and stumpy. They lack grace and movement, 
the physiognomy of the face and the bodies show attempts at 
modelling. 

Adris Banerji. 


A NOTE ON RANA MORAL OF MEWAR C. 1420-1433 

Sir W. Haig remarks that ‘ Mokal’s reign was not distinguished 
by any feats of arms. The bards attribute to him a victory over the 
king of Delhi, but no contemporary king of Delhi was in a position 
to attack the Rana of Chitor, and if there is any foundation for the 
bard’s story Mokal must be suspected of refusing an asylum to 
Mahmud, the last of the Tughluq dynasty, when he was fleeing from 
Delhi after his defeat by Timur 

Dewan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda says about Mokal that ‘ He 
maintained the traditions of the House by inflicting a defeat on 
Muhammad Tughlaq (stc), the king of Delhi, in the field of Raipur 

The original source which both Sir W. Haig and Dewan B^idur 
H. Sarda have drawn upon seems to be Tod’s Annals of Rdjasthdn. 
With regard to the victory alleged to have been obtained by Ran^ 
Mokal over one of the Tughluq kings of Delhi Tod has the following 
passage in his book * : 


^ For an account of these cf, Encycl. of ReL Ethics, vol. vii, pp. 193®. ; T. A. G. 
Rao — Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. i, pp 117-23 ; R. D. Banerji — Eastern 
Indian School of Mediceval Sculpture, pp. 103-5 and fol. xlix(a). 

^ Cambridge History of India, vol. iii, pp. 527-28. 

* Sarda, Mahdrdnd Kumbha, 2nd edition, p. 26. 

On p. 46 of his book, however, Sarda says, ‘ Sultan Mahmud, the son (sic) 
of Firoz Shah Tughlaq, fled towards Gujrat, and finding his way barred by Maharana 
Mdkal, who inflicted a defeat on him at Raipur, he turned towards Malwa . . 

* Tod’s Annals of Rdjasthdn, edited by Crooke, vol. i, p. 331. 
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‘ He (Mokal) ascended the throne in S. 1454 (A.D. 1398), at an 

important era in the history of India ; when Timur turned his 

arms towards India. But it was not a field for his ambition ; and 
the event is not even noticed in the annals of Mewar : a. proof that 
it did not affect their repose. But they record an attempted invasion 
by the king of Delhi, which is erroneously stated to have been by 
Firoz Shah. A grandson of this prince had indeed been set up, and 
compelled to flee from the arms of Timur, and as the direction of his 
flight was Guzarat, it is not unHkely that the recorded attempt to 
penetrate by the passes of Mewar may have been his. Be this as 
it may, Rana Mokal anticipated and met him beyond the passes 
of Aravalli, in the field of Raepur, and compelled him to abandon 
his enterprise. Pursuing his success, he took possession of Sambhar 
and its salt lakes, and otherwise extended and strengthened his 
territory . . . ' 

It should however be noticed that Rana Mokal was not con- 
temporaneous with any of the so-called Tughluq kings of Delhi. 
The date of accession of Mokal (A.D. 1398) as given by Tod can 
hardly be accepted. The Kot Solankiya epigraph of Rana Dakhd, 
father of Mokal, is dated S. 14(7) 5 (A.D. 1418-19). ‘ The inscriptions 
of Rdna Mokal himself range from S. 1477 * to S. 1487.® He must 
have reigned therefore from about A.D. 1420 to A.D. 1430. The 
evidence of the Tabaqdt-i-Akhan which has also been followed by 
the Tdrikh-i-Alfi and the Guhhan-i-Ibrdhimi (commonly called 
Tarikh-i-Firishta) suggests that the reign of Mokal probably extended 
up to A.D. 1433.^ Nizam-ud-din says that in the month of Rajab 
836 A.H. (Jan.-Feb., 1433) Sultan Ahmad went to conquer Mewdr 
and N agaur . Sometime after the submission of the Raj a of Dungarpur 
the Sultan plundered and ravaged Kilwara and invaded Dilwara. 
In the latter place he razed to the ground the palaces and structures 
of Rdnd Mokal, the Raja of Dilwara, who had " lifted up his head to 
the sky (in pride) ”. 

It would be seen from the above that Rand Mokal was a con- 
temporary of the first two Sayyids, Khizr Khdn and Mubarak Shdh. 
And as the earliest inscription of Rand Kumbhd, son and successor 
of Rdnd Mokal, is dated Monday, the second day of the bright half of 
Kdrtika, Sam. 1491 (Oct., 1434),® it is not impossible that the latter 


^ Epigraphia Indica, vol. xix, App. p. 105. 

* Tod's Rajasthan, Crooke, vol. iii, p. 1680. 

* Ep. Indica, vol. xxi, App. 268, 

* Bayley, History of Gujarat, p. 120 and note. 

® Ep. Indica, vol. xix, App,, p. 107. 

Prof. Bhandarkar refers to an inscription of Ranft Kumbh 4 , dated S. 1488 {Ep, 
Indica, vol. xix, p. 107). The reading of the date is however doubtful. In view 
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was alive even in the early days of the reign of Muhammad ShSh, the 
successor of Mubdrak Shah. Clearly therefore Mokal did not 
defeat any of the Tughluq sultHns. 

Sir W. Haig does not seem to have examined with much care 
the epigraphic sources of Mediaeval Indian History and has apparently 
been misled by Tod's wrong date of accession of RSna Mokal. Dewdn 
Bdhddur H. Sarda, though he knows that Mokal’s reign extended 
from C. 1420-33 A.D., has failed to correctly assess the evidential 
value of Tod’s statement that Mokal defeated a Tughluq king of 
Delhi. 

The question may be asked whether the tradition recorded by 
Tod lacks foundation. It is clear from the account that Mokal 
defeated one Firuz Khan beyond the pass of Aravalli. Apparently 
this Firuz Khan cannot be identified with Firuz Tughluq of Delhi. 
It is not impossible that Tod’s erroneoas identification of Firuz 
Khan with his famous namesake first started the tradition that 
Rind Mokal defeated a ruler of Delhi. It is no doubt true that in 
the Kumbhalgadh inscription of the time of Rand Kumbhd it is 
stated that Mokal struck terror into the heart of the ruler of Delhi * ; 
but it is doubtful if it can be interpreted to mean that Mokal actually 
came into an armed conflict with a ruler of Delhi. 

The statement of the bards that Mokal measured his sword 
with one Firuz Khan is strikingly confirmed both by inscriptions and 
by Muslim historians. The Sringi Rishi Inscription of S. 1485 
(A.D. 1428) tells us that one Peroja Khana fled before Rana Mokal.* 
The Chitorgadh inscription of S. 1485 (A.D. 1429) says that Mokal 
‘ made king Piroza of the north, who was humbled with his army, a 
flower to adorn his glory ’ . * This Firiiz Khan has been identified with 
Firuz, son of Shams Khan I, ruler of Nagaur.'' The Tahaqat-i- 
Akbari says that ‘ on the day on which Rana Mukul fought with 
Firuz Khan, the son of Shams Khan Dandani, Firuz Khan, the 
Shahzada, attained to martyrdom ’. The Mirat-i-Sikandari says 


of Muslim evidence that M6kal was probably alive in A.D. 1433, I prefer the 
reading of Pandit Ojha, i.e. S. 1499. 

^ Epigraphia Indica, vol. xxi, p. 284 : 

PiUith iankitandyakdfh vyachara (racha) yan. 

* Ojha, Udayapura R&jya kd Itih&sa, p. 274, n. 4 : 

Yasydgre samabhut paldyanaparah Perojakhdnah svayum. 

* Epigraphia Indica, vol. ii, pp. 4o8ff. : 

Neta patottardidm Yavananarapatirh luntitdieshasenam 
Perojath Uirtivalltkusumamurumaiiryokarotsahgarasthah. 

* Kielhom’s wrong identification of him with FirQz Tughluq of Delhi has been 
corrected in J.B.B.R.A.S., vol. xxiii, p. 43. 
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that this battle was fought between Mokal and Shams Khan Dandani 
himself.’ 

It should be noted however that while the epigraphs clearly 
refer to the defeat of Firuz of Nagaur by the ruler of Chitor, the 
Muslim historians say that it was Mokal who was defeated by 
Firuz. It is well known that Shams Khan II, son of Firuz Khan, 
wanted help from Rini KumbhS, when he (Shams Khan II) was 
dispossessed by his uncle Mujahid Khan. It was stipulated at that 
time that Shams Khan II would demolish the turrets of the citadel 
of Nagaur in return for the help rendered by the Rana. The Muslim 
historians aver that the RdnS. wanted to inflict this ignomy upon 
the ruler of Nagaur in order to avenge the defeat of lus father by 
Firuz Khan. The Taba^dt-i-Akban says that ‘ His (Kumbha’s) object 
was this, that before this Rin^ Mukul had fled in great distress from 
Firuz Khan and in that battle three thousand Rajputs had been 
slain, yet his son having acquired power over the fort had had his 
revenge ’. It is really very ^fiicult to extract the truth from these 
conflicting accounts. Pandit G. S. Ojha says, that ICaviraj Syamal 
Das, the author of the Vira vinoda, tries to reconcile the different 
accounts by assuming that there were two distinct wars between 
Firuz Khan and Mokal. In the first war the Rajputs were routed 
but in the second victory fell to them.* Pandit G. S. Ojha says 
that there was probably one and a single war between Ran& Mokal 
and Firuz Khan. In fact we have no evidence to show that Rana 
Mdkal encountered Firuz Khan on two distinct occasions.* 

An inscription of Mujahid Khan, brother of Firuz Khan, seems 
to suggest that in an encounter between a ruler of Nagaur and 
Rand M6kal the ruler of Nagaur was worsted. It is stated in that 
inscription that Mujaliid Khan, son of Shams Khan ‘ . . . after the 
tumult of Mukal the accursed, conquered and captured the towns of 
Dindwana (modern Didwana), Sambhar and Naraina and built 
afresh forts and mosques ' . * This ruler of N agaur could not have been 
any other than Firuz, son of Shams Khan I, who died in A.D. 
C. 1451. The Kumbhalgadh Inscription tells us that Mokal harried 
the region denominated Sapadalaksha and conquered Sambhar.* 


* Bayley, History of Gujarat, p. 95. Firishta says that shahzada Firuz Khan 
was put to death by the Governor of Nagaur. Briggs, IV, p. 16. 

* Ojha, Viayafura Rajya kd Itihasa, vol. i, p. 273, n. 5. 

* Firishta says that in the campaign of A.H. 836 Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat 
was joined by FirOz Kh^ of Nagaur. (Briggs, IV, p. 32.) Firuz came to do 
homage (see Bayley, History of Gujarat, p. 121). 

* Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1923-24, pp. isfl. 

* Epigraphia Indica, vol. xxi, p. 284. 

iUodya Sapddalakshamakhilarh Jdlandhardn Kampayan f)illirh SankUandyakSth 
vyachara (pacha) yannSddya Sakambharith. 
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Shambhar, Naraina and Didwana, therefore, seem to have been 
taken from the ruler of Nagaur and not from the ruler of Delhi as 
stated by Dewan Bahadur H. Sarda/ 

Goeapchandra Raychaudhuri. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE ASVAMEDHA 

In a note in Ind. Cult., I, pp. 114-115, Mr. A. K. Sur suggested 
that, since Madhavavarman I Visnukundin and Pravarasena I 
Vakataka have been called simply Maharaja (not Mahdrdjddhirdja) , 
they are to be taken as petty chiefs even though they performed the 
A^vamedha. In support of this theory. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar said 
(p. 1 15) that ‘ even a feudatory chieftain can perform a Horse- 
sacrifice ’ and that the Asvamedha ‘ may or may not be preceded by 
a dig-vijaya’. In op. cit., pp. 311-313, I pointed out the following 
facts against the above theories. 

(1) The title Mahdrdjddhirdja, based on Rdjdtirdja, etc. of the 
Sc3d;ho-Kusans went to the south from the north. In early times it 
was not very often used in Southern India. In this connection it 
may now be pointed out that Krsnavarman I, a Kadainba performer 
of the Asvamedha sacrifice, who ruled the Kuntala country about the 
middle of the 5th century A.D., has been called simply Dharma-MaAa- 
rdja in inscriptions. The Devagiri grant {Ind. Ant., VII, 34), however, 
calls him ek-dtapatra, ‘ possessor of the sole umbrella which, as 
scholars have suggested (see Moraes, Kadambakula, p. 39n), is 
‘ indicative of universal sovereignty ’. The Birur grant {Ep. Cam., 
VI, p. 91) moreover calls him daksindpatha-vasumati-vasu-pati, 
' lord of the riches of the land of Daksinapatha ’, which ‘ clearly 
shows that Krsnavarman I claimed a sort of suzerainty over the 


* Makdraifa Kumbha, 2nd ed., p. 26. Sarda quotes a passage to the effect 
that Mokal ‘ overran Sapadalaksha (Ajmer) territory and took Sambhar from the 
Sultan of Delhi ’. 

The bards make it dear that Rana Mokal took possession of Sambhar and its 
salt lake by pursuing FirQz Khan. Cf. Tod’s Rajasthan, Crooke, vol. i, p. 331. 

The writer had the advantage of consulting the late Mr. B. De’s translation of 
the Tabaqdi-i-Akbart, vol. iii, which is still in MSS. through the courtesy of 
the authorities of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He takes this opportunity 
of expressing his gratitude to them and to the distinguished translator. 
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whole of the Deccan (See my paper on Kadamha Krsnavarman I 
in An. Bhand. Or. Res. Inst., XVI, pp. i6off.) ’ 

(2) In inscriptions Pravarasena I has been called samrdt, which 
never signifies a feudatory ruler, while Madhavavarman I Visnu- 
kundin's digvijaya in the eastern countries is referrecPto in the 
Polamuru grant. These kings, therefore, were capable of performing 
the Asvamedha with digvijaya. 

(3) That no feudatory ruler could perform the Asvamedha is 
perfectly clear from statements contained in old Vedic texts like the 
Baudhdyana ^rauta Sutra, Taittirlya Brdhmana, Apastamha ^rauta 
Siitra, Satapatha Brdhmana, etc. etc. An alternate reading of the 
passage in the Zpastamba Srauta Sutra given in Garbe’s edition no 
doubt says that an asdrvabhauma king could also perform the 
A^vamed^. But asdrvabhauma (=not master of all land) never 
signifies a feudatory ruler. It must moreover be noticed that this 
reading goes against all other early texts. My point was that the 
performer of the Asvamedha may not have been a ruler of the earth 
from the North to the South Pole or of India from the Himalaya to 
the Kumarika, but he must have been an independent ruler of 
a considerable portion of India. 

(4) That the Asvamedha could not be celebrated without some 
sort of digvijaya even in later times is proved beyond doubt by the 
evidence of Kalidasa’s Mdlavikdgnimitra (4th century A.D.) and 
the Udayendiram grant of Nandivarman Pallavamalla (8th century). 
According to the tradition recorded in the drama, Pusyamitra’s 
sacrificial horse roamed freely and reached the banks of the Sindhu 
where it was captured by the Yavanas. Vasumitra brought the 
horse back after defeating them. The inscription records tliat 
Udayacandra, general of Nandivarman, defeated the Ni.^da king 
Prthivivyaghra when the latter was following an Asvamedha-turam- 
gama. That the sacrifice did not lose this essential characteristic of 
digvijaya even in later days is also proved by the evidence of the 
Uttar acarita (by Bhavabhuti, a poet of the 8th century) which says : 
aivamedha iti viiva-jayindm Ksatriydndm=urjasvalah sarva-Ksatriya- 
paribhdm mahdn utkarsa-niskarsah (Act. IV).® Alberuni who wrote 
in the second quarter of the nth century says (Sachau, AlberunVs 
India, II, p. 139). ‘ certain of them (i.e. sacrifices) can be performed 
by the greatest of their kings. So, e.g., the ‘ aivamedha ’. 


^ Note the titles of Skandavarma-Maharaja and his feudatory Madhava- 
Mahadhirdja in the Penukonda grant (E.I., vol. xiv, p. 331) and of Raja Aparajita 
and his general Maharaja Varahasimha in the Nagda record (ibid., iv, p. 31). For 
a kadambdnatn raja but vaijayanll-dhamma-mahdrdjadhiraja, see the Malavalli 
record (£^. Cam., vol. vii, SK. 264). 

* I am indebted for this and for some other references to Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri. 
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Now, in a rejoinder in Ind. Cult., I, pp. 704-6, Mr. Sur has 
simply tried to misrepresent my views and has cleverly passed over 
all my arguments. The only point he has been able to suggest is 
that according to him the passage samrdt'^ V dkdtakdndm used in the 
Vaka^teka inscriptions in connection with the name of Pravarasena I 
' shows that he was a mere overlord of the Vakatakas ' (p. 705). 
There is, however, a good number of instances (e.g. in early Pallava 
and Kadamba records) which prove beyond doubt that V dkdtakdndm 
here means ' of (i.e. belonging to) the Vakateka family ’. All my 
other objections against his theory are still to be cleared by him. 

In op. cit., p. 637n., Miss K. K. Das Gupta thinks that my 
arguments are based on ‘ several passages from the Brahmanas and 
other scriptures ’. Apparently Miss Das Gupta has overlooked the 
points quoted from the Mdlavikdgnimitra, Udayendiram grant, 
Balaghat Plates, Polamuru Plates, etc. wliich, I am sure, are neither 
Brahmanas nor scriptures. ' The Asvamedha ’, she says, ‘ certainly 
had a great imperial significance in the old days. But in the period 
under review it must have lost that importance. Otherwise it would 
not have been repeated so often.’ Miss Das Gupta has apparently 
overlooked such old works as the ^atapatha Brdhmana (XIII, iii, 
5, 1 1) in which an ancient king like Bharata Dausyanti is credited with 
the performance of 133 Asvamedhas on the banks of the Ganges and 
the Jumna. See my paper on Samudragupta’ s Aivamedha Sacrifice 
in Journ. Ind. Hist., XIII, p. 40 ; and Successors of the Sdtavdhanas 
in the Eastern Deccan {Journ. Dep. Let., Cal. Univ., XXVI, 1935), 
pp. 108-9. 

Prof. Bhandarkar thinks {Ind. Cult., I, p. 116) that the number 
of performance of the Asvamedha could be increased by simply 
multiplying the amount of daksina payable to the Brahmanas. 
This view is, however, based on a wrong interpretation of the following 
verse of the Mahdhhdrata (XIV, 88. 14) ; 

evam=atra maharaja daksinam tri-gunain kuru, 
tritvam vrajatu te rajan brahmana hy=atra karanam. 

The verse obviously implies that according to a Brahmanical theory 
the merit accruing from the celebration of the Asvamedha and not 
the Asvamedha itself could be tripled if the performer offered three- 
fold daksind to the Brahmanas. 

In ind. Cult., II, pp. 140-141, Mr. J. C. Ghosh has quoted the 
Harivamsa to show that feudatory rulers could also perform the 
Asvamedha. Vasudeva, father of Krsna, lived in Gokula on Mount 


^ The Dudia plates {El., vol. iii. p. 260) read samratah which is evidently 
a mistake for samrajah. 
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Govardhana in the vicinity of Mathura ; he was engaged in cattle- 
rearing and was a karadayaka to Kainsa, the king of Mathura 
{Hanvamia, LVT, 1162-61). After the fall of Kamsa, the family of 
Vasudeva removed to Dvaraka. In Krs^’s conversation with 
Indra there is an incidental reference which says that while in 
Dvaraka Vasudeva performed an A^vamedha (ihid., CD, 8574).* 
It will be seen that Mr. Ghosh’s contention is clearly beside the mark. 
The question at issue is whether Vasudeva was a feudatory of the 
Mathura kings at the time of celebrating the sacrifice after he was 
established in Dvaraka. There is absolutely no proof to show that 
he was. We do not know whether the Dvaraka region ever submitted 
to the kings of Mathura. It must also be noted that the evidence 
of traditions recorded in works like the Harivarnia should always be 
taken with a grain of salt. Harivarnia is obviously written for the 
exaltation and glorification of the family [vamia) of Hari (i.e. Krsna- 
V§sudeva) and, like similar treatises in honour of other religious 
heroes, is not free from extravaganzas incident to a pronounced 
theological bias. The critical historian can hardly hope for sober 
history in such texts. On the contrary the probability is that the 
parent of the hero of the tale has been given more than his due. 
In the New Testament the saviour of the Christians is described as the 
son not of a mortal man but of God, and in the Saundarananda (II, 
w. 32, 39, etc.), etc. glories of the mightiest rulers are put on the 
head of a petty Sakya chief named ^uddhodana. 

Mr. Ghosh moreover does not appear to take the evidence of 
the Harivainfei as a whole. While describing the ASvamedha that 
was attempted by Janamejaya, Harivam^a itself (Bahgabasi Ed., 
Bhavisyaparva, II) makes it clear that the horse-sacrifice could not 
be celebrated by a petty chief. When the Sarpa-yajha was finished, 
Janamejaya collected materials for the celebration of an A^vamedha. 
Then he invited the rtviks, purohitas and dcdryas and said, ' I am 
desirous of celebrating a horse-sacrifice. Do ye dedicate the horse ’ 
(Verses 5 & 6).* Knowing however that the king’s sacrifice would 
not be successful, the omniscient Vyasa warned him not to begin 
the A^vamedha. The sage said, ' The $ruti lays down that the 
Ksatriyas should celebrate the A^vamedha, the foremost of sacrifices. 
On account of the greatness of it, Vdsava will violate your sacrifice 
(verse 28)’.* ‘ O slayer of enemies ’, the sage added, ‘ as long as the 


* Bangabas! Ed., Visnuparva, 91. 24. 

* Yaksye'ham vajimedhena hayam=utsrjyatain=iti. 

* Mvamedhah kratu^resthah ksatriyanatp parMmtah, tena bhavena te yajnaip 
vasavo dharsayisyati. 

That the A^vamedha could be performed only by the great kings is also proved 
by the fact that Vasava (=Iifdra) is always represented as jealous of its performance. 
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world will last, the Ksatriyas will not be able to collect materials for 
your horse-sacrifice ’ (v. 35).* The king became very sad and said, 
‘ Console me by sa3dng that the Asvamedha will again be under- 
taken by kings’ (v. 58).* To this Vyasa replied, ‘As energy 
counteracted by another lives in it, so (the knowledge of) the 
Asvamedha, although stopped, will exist in the gods and Brahmanas. 
There will be one Senani,® an Audhhijja, a Dvija and a descendant of 
Ka^yapa, who will revive the Asvamedha in the Kali age (v. 39-40).* 
Could this great sacrifice, of which the Harivamsa speaks in so high 
terms, be performed by a petty feudatory chief ? ® 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


NOTES ON THE WORSHIP OF JACKALS IN ANCIENT 
INDIA AND ON THE ANALOGOUS WORSHIP 
OF WOLVES AMONG THE KAHARS OF 
SOUTH BIHAR 

The famous prose romance Kadamvari (?(rr<«i^) was com- 
posed by the ancient Indian author Bana in the 7th century A.D. 
From the testimony of this work, we find that the women of ancient 
India, who were desirous of becoming mothers, worshipped the 
jackals. In this work it is stated that queen Bilasvati, wife of king 
Tarapida of Ujjaini, who was very much desirous of becoming the 


The Harivaffiia describes how he endeavoured to spoil the Asvamedha of Janamejaya 
(Bhavisyaparva, V). Note also what Vi^vavasu says to the king, ‘ O king, thou hast 
celebrated three hundred sacrifices ; Vasava, therefore cannot forgive thee any 
longer’ (tri-yajna-iata-yajvdnam vdsavas—tvdm na mrsyate, ibid., 5, 24). In this 
connection note what Prof. Bhandarkar himself says in another occasion (E.I., 
vol. xix, App., p. 2, n. 5), ‘As Indra is represented as being suspicious of Govinda 
Gupta’s power, the latter seems to have been a supreme ruler ’. The Vdmana- 
Purdna (ch. 78) clearly points out the causes of Indra’s unfavourable attitude against 
the Asvamedha. 

^ 'Tvaya vrttaqi kratun=c=aiva vajimedhaqi parantapa, ksatriya n= 
ahari§y anti yavad = bhumir = dharisyati . 

* Yady=asti punar=avrttir=yajnasy=a 4 vasayasva maqi. 

* The reference is possibly to Pusyamitra Sunga. 

* Upatta-yajno devesu brahmanes=upapatsyate, tejasa vyahjrtaqi tejas= 
tejasysasev=avatisthate ; audbhijjo bhavita kai=cit senani ka^yapo dvijah, 
a^vamedhaip kaliyuge punah pratyaharisyati. 

® See my Early PaUavas (Lahore, 1935), pp. 20-23. 
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mother of a son, placed during the night, the offerings of flesh to the 
she-jackals ). She also kept offer- 

ings for the jackals in the courtyards to propitiate the god Siva 
fspf^^nr>rg^). This custom of propitiating the jackal also appears 
to be current in modern India, for we find that in the District of 
Faridpur in Eastern Bengal similar propitiatory offerings are 
presented to jackals on certain festival-days during the month of 
Chaitra (March-April). In North Bihar also, similar offerings are 
presented to this beast. 

Analogous to the aforementioned worship of jackals in ancient 
India is the worship of the wolves by the Kahars of the Patna 
District in South Bihar. These Kahars earn their livelihood by 
cultivation and are also extensively employed as palki bearers and 
general labourers. A large number of them also are employed 
as personal servants. One custom peculiar to this caste is the 
worship of wolves. This custom has originated from a tradition 
which is current among this caste and which is to the effect that 
once upon a time a wolf carried off a Kahar boy, was pursued by the 
latter’s relatives and was ultimately persuaded to give him up. 
Since that time wolves have been worshipped by the Kahars. On 
the occasion of a birth or a marriage, the KMiars hold a feast and 
before any of the food is partaken of, set aside a portion of it in a 
dish and place it in the courtyard as an offering to the wolves.* 

(1) Now the question arises why the jackal was worshipped in 
ancient India ? In answer to this question, I must say that Siva 

was the Phallic god and believes by women to possess the 
power of giving children to them. Now jackals (ftr^) believed to 
be the attendants of the god Siva. Therefore, these animals were 
propitiated with offerings of flesh in order that their patron-deity 
might be pleased to give their children. 

(2) It has been stated by Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley that the worship 
of wolves by the Kahars of the Patna District is of totemistic origin 
or in other words the wolf is the totem of this caste.® With due 
deference to such a high authority as Mr. O’Malley I must say that 
his statement is somewhat wide of the truth. ‘ If totem is thought 
of as an ancestor or as common fund of fife out of which the totemites 
are born and into which they go back where they die. Sometimes 
the totem is held to be a very useful help in time of trouble, as when 
a Kangaroo by hopping along a special way, warns the Kangaroo- 


^ Vide Gazetteer of Patna. By L. S. S. O'Malley. (Revised edition of 1924) 
Patna : Superintendent, Bihar and Orissa Government Printing, page 55. 

® Op. cit., page 62. 
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man of impending danger. Sometimes, on the other hand, the 
Kangaroo-man thinks of himself mainly as the helper of the 
Kangaroos, holding ceremonies in order that the Kangaroos wax fat 
and multiply. Again, almost invariably the totemite shows some 
respect towards his totem, refraining, for instance, from slaying and 
eating the totem animal, unless it be in some specially solemn and 
sacramental way.’ ’ 

Now there is no evidence to show that the wolf is ever regarded 
by the Kahars of the Patna District as their ancestor or as the fund 
of life from which they have descended. Nor is there any evidence 
to show that the wolf ever helps them in their times of trouble. 
Under these circumstances, I am decidedly of opinion that the wolf 
cannot be the totem of the Kahars of Patna. The respect which 
they show for this animal has its origin in the fact that once it acceded 
to their request for saving the life of a Kahar boy. 

Sarat Chandra Mitra. 


WAS THERE A BHADRA DYNASTY IN EASTERN 

BENGAL ? 

Several references from different sources go to indicate that 
there flourished in Eastern Bengal (Samatata) some kings whose 
names end in Bhadra. Speaking of Silabhadra, the famous Buddhist 
patriarch of Nalanda and preceptor of the Chinese traveller himself. 
Yuan Chwang says that he was a scion of the Brahmanical royal 
family of Samatata.® In verse 868 of the Manjusrimulakalpa it is 
stated that there will be a king whose initial is Svada in the Sanskrit 
text but in the Tibetan text the name Rajabhadra is given. This 
king has been placed before Gopala I, founder of the Pala dynasty. 
The next reference is in the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala. Gopala 
I’s wife Deddadevi is spoken of as follows * : — 

Sitamso riva rohini hutabhujaha svaheva tejonidlie 
Sarvaniva sivasya guhyakapate bhadreva hhadrdtmajd 
Paulomiva purandarasya da 3 dta srideddadevityabhut 
Devi tasya vinoda bhurmura ripo laksmiriva ksmapate 


* Vide Anthropology. By R. R. Marrett, M.A., D.Sc., bondon ; Williams and 
Norgate, 1919, pages 167-168. 

* Waters, Yuan Chwang, II, p. 109. 

* A. K. Maitra, Gaudalekhamala, p. 12. 
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Kielhoni explained the passage guhyakapate hhadreva bhadratmaja 
by making Deddadevi, mother of Dharmapala as daughter of a Bhadra 
king.^ But Mr. A. K. Maitra differed from Kielhorn and remarks 
that reference is here only to Puranic mythology and it does not 
seem that any historical fact is alluded to.* If this explanation is 
to be accepted the expression bhadratmaja becomes redundant. To 
compare Deddadevi with Bhadra, wife of Kuvera ‘ guhyakapate 
hhadreva ' is sufficient. It seems, therefore, that the word bhadratmaja 
qualifies Deddadevi and this makes her daughter of a Bhadra king. 

These references from Yuan Chwang’s account, the Manjuki- 
Mulakalpa and the Khahmpur plate would go to indicate the existence 
of three Bhadra kings. But there is a possibihty which suggests 
the identification of the Bhadra kings with the Khadgas of Samatata. 
Devakhadgas and Rajabhata of the Khadga dynasty, it is now to be 
accepted, ruled during the last part of the 7th century A.D.* While 
editing the Deulbadi Sarvani image inscription of queen Prabhavati,* 
wife of Devakhadga, Dr. N. K. Bhattasali remarks that ^ilabhadra 
was probably a ^adga, because ‘ those who kept ahve the name of 
the Khadga in later times tried in their way to emulate their 
illustrious predecessor by noble deeds of piety and benevolence '. 
The obvious implication is that the name ^flabhadra was changed 
after his initiation into Buddhism. But Dr. Bhattasali does not try 
to solve the difficulty arising out of Yuan Chwang's statement that 
Silabhadra was a scion of the Brahminical royal family while the 
Khadgas were professedly Buddhists. It deserves particular atten- 
tion that the Asrafpur plates of the Elhadgas are surmounted by a 
seal which contains in high rehef a bull couchant.^ It is highly 
incongruous that while the seals of the Palas and Chandras, other 
two Buddhist dynasties of Bengal, bear dharmachakra, the seals of 
the Khadgas should show ^aivite symbol. It is therefore quite 
probable that the Khadgas were formerly Brahmanical Hindus and 
became converts to Buddhism. The appearance of the bull in their 
seal and the covering of the image of Sarvani with gold leaves out of 
reverence by the queen Prabhavati may be explained by the fact 
that the Khadgas could not forget their association with §aivism. 
That the 6aiva kings ruled in Bengal at this period is also shown by 
the coins of ^asahka and Samacharadeva.® 


’ Ep. Ind., vol. iv, pp. 24311. * Gaudalekhamala, p. 20, f.n. i. 

» Dacca University Studies, vol. i. No. i. p. 64. From a detailed paleographical 
examination the Asrafpur plates have been placed in the period posterior to the 
beginning of the 8th century A.D. 

* Ep. Ind., vol. xviii, p. 357. 

‘ Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. i, No. 6. 

* Ep. Ind., vol. xviii, pp. 74ff. 
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Again, in the commentary of the Astasahasrika-prajnaparamita 
by contemporary Haribhadra, Dharmapala, the 2nd Pala king, has 
been described as ‘ Rdjabhatddi-vamsapatita ’ ' and it has been 
suggested that Dharmapala was connected with Rajabhata of the 
Khadga dynasty through his mother's side.® The variation of 
Rajabhata into Rajabhadra may be conceded and all these are in 
complete agreement with Kielhorn’s opinion that Deddadevi, mother 
of Dharmapala, was daughter of a Bhadra king. 

But there are other considerations which go against the identi- 
fication of the Bhadras with the Khadgas. Rajabhadra in the 
Manjusrimulakalpa is described as of ^udra caste, while ^Ilabhadra 
belonged to a Brahmanical family. The most serious objection is 
how Khadgodyama, J atakhadga and Devakadga can be regarded as 
Bhadras. It may be suggested tliat the family was originally known 
as Khadga and when the name and fame of Silabhadra, a member 
of this family, was fully established in the Buddhist world, the 
family also became known as Bhadras and this is why Rajabhata 
has been called Rajabhadra in some records. But this is hardly 
to be met with general acceptance. 

The only other alternative seems to be that there flourished a 
Bhadra dynasty in Samatata, ruling almost contemporaneously with 
the Khadgas. ^ilabhadra was the head of the Nalanda University 
in the second quarter of the 7th century and he must have held this 
high position at a sufficiently advanced age. It may therefore be 
inferred that the Bhadra dynasty began to rule at least from the 
beginning of that century. According to Manjusrimulakalpa, 
Gopala I had a long life of 80 years and reigned for 27 years.® The 
known facts about the PMa chronology place Gopala I about the 
middle of the 8th century.* This fixes the other limit of the Bhadras. 
Whether the Bhadras ruled contemporaneously as rival power of 
the Khadgas in Samatata, or were under them or both under a 
common suzerain cannot be ascertained. 

Pramode Dal Paul. 


MAHIPALA OF THE CHANDAKAUSIKAM 

I read with considerable interest the note on this subject 
appearing at pp. 354-6 of this journal for October, 1935, because a 


^ Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. iii, p. 6. 

* IHQ.. 1931. pp. 530ff. 

■ Verse 690. Text published in the Imperial History of India by K. P. Jayaswal. 
‘ IHQ., 1933, p. 479 ; JASB., 1921, pp. iff. 
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few years ago I studied this question in some detail and published 
the results of my investigation in the Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras, Vol. VI, pp. 191-198. At first sight it seemed to me on 
reading the note under reference that its author had adduced some 
fresh arguments in favour of the view advocated by him, but rejected 
by me after some consideration. On a further examination of the 
arguments, however, I have found that the case for the Pala ruler 
being identified with the Sri Mahipaladeva of the Chandakau^kam is 
not so strong as it seemed. I give below the main results of 
my examination which, I believe, may be of interest to your readers. 

I must say at the outset that I do not agree that we should 
treat the names of Chanakya and Kusumapura as common both to 
Chandragupta and Mahipala in the verse cited from the Chanda- 
kausikam — yah sam&ritya, etc. But let us concede this for the sake 
of argument, and proceed. 

(1) That the Pala ruler Mahipala I was the lord of Kusumanagara, 
and that he was kept out of his rights in the kingdom for a time 
(cf. hdhudarpdd-anadhikrita-vipuldm rdjyam dsddya pitryam of his 
charters) may be granted. 

(2) Then, we read : ‘ Taranatha supplied us with the informa- 
tion that this Mahipala had a minister named Chanaka or Chanakya. 
He says that when Mahipala ’s father died he was only seven years 
old. His maternal uncle Chanaka administered the country for him 
for 29 years {Ind. Ant., Vol. IV, p. 366).’ But this is what we find 
at the page of the Indian Antiquary referred to here ; ‘ After 
Dharmapala his son-in-law Basurakshita became king ; but eight 
years later Vanapala, Dliarmapala’s son, was raised to the throne ; 
he again was succeeded by Mahipala, who reigned fifty-two years 
(he was the contemporary of the Tibetan king Khri-ral). During 
Ids life mention is made of king Veracharya in Orissa, who was, 
however, MahipMa's vassal. Mahapala, the son of Mahipala, the next 
king, reigned forty-four years, and was followed by his son-in-law 
Samupala, who reigned twelve years [chap, xxxiii). Sreshta, 
Mahap^a’s eldest son, was next raised to the throne, but he died 
three years after. As he left behind him a son who was only seven 
years old, his maternal uncle Chanaka was raised to the throne, 
and ruled for twenty-nine years ; he made war with the king of the 
Turushkas, and in the end was victorious. The people of Bengal 
also revolted against him and entered Magadha by force ; but he 
subdued them. In course of time he raised his nephew Bheyapala 
to the throne, and retired to the kingdom of Bati, an island near the 
mouth of the Ganges, where after five years he died [chap, xxxiv). 

Bheyapala reigned thirty-two years ’ A reference to Wassiljew^s 

Der Buddhismus (p. 59 of the German translation) bears this out 
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exactly, and so do the following headings of chapters in Schiefner’s 
Taranatha, viz. : — 

XXXI. — Die Begebenheiten zur Zeit des Maharadscha Mahipala, 
XXXII. — ^Die Begebenheiten zur Zeit des Konigs Mahapala und 
^amupala ; 

XXXIII. — ^Die Begebenheiten zur Zeit des Konigs Tschanaka ; 
XXXIV. — ^Die Begebenheiten zur Zeit des Konigs Bhejapala und 
Nejapala. 

Chanaka then (there seems to be no warrant for the form Chanakya), 
was the regent, or rather king, during the non-age of Bheyapala, 
lived several years later than Mahipala I who is in question here, 
and was not Ins minister. 

(3) Again, the only references to Karnatas in the Pala inscrip- 
tions cited occur in the following complimentary jingle : Gauda- 
M^ava-Khasa-Huna-Kulika-K«m«fl,^a-lata-chata-bhata-sevakadin- 
anyams-Chakirttitan svapada-padmopajivinah (or °raja-padopaji- 
vinah). This is not history, but court poetry. Dater references to 
Karnatas have no bearing on the question at issue. 

K. A. Nii,akanta Sastri. 


SOME EPIGRAPHIC QUERIES 

It is always interesting to compare the views of one scholar with 
those of another. Dr. Hemchandra Ray has obliged students of 
History with his excellent work entitled ‘ The Dynastic History of 
Northern India '. The students of Epigraphy are also indebted to 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar for his valuable Dist of the Inscriptions of 
Northern India which is being published in the Epigraphia Indica. 
In many cases however do we find the two scholars express divergent 
views in regard to the ‘ D5Tiastic History of Ancient India ’ . On page 
421 Dr. Ray gives an account of a Copperplate Grant of Tribhuvana- 
mahadevi, issued from 6ubhesvara-pataka. In that connexion we 
are told that ‘ Tribhuvana-mahadevi, though at first imwilling to 
take up the reins of the Government, was at last prevailed upon 
by a very pious lady named Purayi-devi ’. The same inscription 
has been summarized by Prof. Bhandarkar in No. 1404 of his List. 
It is rather curious that he omits all mention of Purayi-devi though 
according to Dr. Ray she played a most important part in the life 
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of Tribhuvana-mahMevi. I was wondering how Prof. Bhandarkar 
could commit the scholarly sin of omitting such an important 
historical fact, when my attention was drawn to his review of the 
' History of Orissa ’ by R. D. Banerji, published in the Ind. Ant., 
Vol. LXI, pp. 240-42. Here he finds fault with Banerji for having 
allowed himself to be obsessed with the transcripts and interpreta- 
tion of his predecessors, notably the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad ^astri. There he mentions that Plate of Tribhuvana- 
mahadevi just referred to and says that the late M.M. Sastri has 
wrongly read devi-Purdyi-devyd ^n-Gosvdminyd instead of devipurdpi 
devyd Sn-Gosvdminyd. So that it seems that no pious lady of the 
name of ‘ Purayi ’ interceded in the matter and that what actually hap- 
pened was that the feudatory chieftains induced Tribhuvana-maha- 
devi to ascend the throne by pointing to the instance of Devi-Gosva- 
mini, as Prof. Bhandarkar no doubt says in his List. Forttmately for 
us the paper on this Plate edited by Haraprasad Sastri in J.B.O.R.S., 
Vol. II, p. 42iff., has been accompanied by Photo-Hthos. And 
anybody who cares to consult these photo-hthos is incHned to say 
that after all Prof. Bhandarkar seems to be right. He also reads 
Guhesvarapataka instead of ^ubhe^varapateka as read by ^^tri 
and following him by Dr. Ray. Dr. Ray most probably has some 
soHd reason for following the reading and interpretations given by 
Dr. ^astri. I, therefore, request him to obhge the scholarly world 
by elucidating this point thoroughly. 

Another point also we may refer to in this connexion. On 
page 442 of his book Dr. Ray while speaking of an Incomplete 
Grant of Ranastambhadeva remarks that ‘ it records the grant of 
the village of Jar a in the Jara-X/ta^a in the 'SA^^-Mandala 
This Copperplate also is no doubt edited by Haraprasad S^tri and 
curiously enough he says exactly the same thing in his English 
account of this grant. This is not however borne out by his own 
transcript which no doubt speaks of Jara- village being in Jara- 
Khanda in line 15, but mentions Ra^a-Mandala in hne 18 — ^as the 
country to which the grantee originally belonged. Ra^a Mandala 
thus has no connexion with Jara or Jara Khanda. How the late 
Dr. Sastri has done so is not clear to me. Possibly he may be 
correct. And I therefore request Dr. Ray to defend this statement 
of Haraprasad ^astri which he has followed. 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Hemchandra Ray shows himself 
to be a great Epigraphist. Dike the late Dr. J. F. Fleet in his 
Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, Dr. Ray in his own Dynastic 
History has given summaries of the inscriptions. Nay, he has 
gone one step further. He gives not only the lines contained in an 
inscription but also a great many other details such as we find in 
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articles published in the Epigraphia Indica. It is true that he is 
not always correct in quoting the number of Unes which an epigraph 
comprises. To take only one instance, the Grant last referred to of 
Rana Stambhadeva, according to him, contains 21 lines. The 
transcript of the late Dr. ^astri however shows 24 lines. Neverthe- 
less, it cannot be denied that to all appearances Dr. Ray is a great epi- 
graphist and I therefore humbly request him to enlighten me on the 
points noted above. There are many other points which have 
arrested my attention during my perusal of his book which is the 
most excellent compilation for every student of Ancient Indian 
History to consult. These I intend to publish in due course of time, 

because ‘ ’. A reply from Dr. Ray will help us 

to decide whether we can write out a reliable history of Ancient 
India without ourselves being Epigraphists or Sanskritists. 

Jyotish Chandra Ghatak. 


SOMADEVA, THE JAINA POLITICAL PHILOSOPHER 
OF THE TENTH CENTURY 

Somadeva (c 950) is known to be a Jaina by faith, but in his 
Nltivdkydmrita there is hardly any trace of Jainism outside of the 
very first chapter. Indeed, it is throughout ‘ a-rehgious ’. The 
treatise is really a book of NUi-sdstra, pure and undefiled. As such 
Somadeva 's work is a fine specimen of tenth century Hindu culture 
in the realm of social philosophy. The true Nlti spirit is embodied 
in the Nltivdkydmrita, in which, therefore, may be seen registered 
the progress and expansion of ‘ positivism ’ during the Indian 
Middle Ages. 

It is indeed questionable if Somadeva is a genuine J aina when 
we see that he commences his work with salutation to Ganesa in 
the orthodox Brahmanical manner. Perhaps like many other 
J ainas he represents in his life and thought the conquest of eclecticism 
in Brahmanic-religious intercourse. 

What is still more interesting is that in his orientations to group- 
life, the society and the State, Somadeva is fundamentally at one 
with Brihaspati, author of the Siitra on Nlti. There is nothii^ to 
choose between the two in the emphasis on purusakdra, paurusa, etc. 

The arrow does not shoot out of the bow of itself from the 
hands of man who depends on daiva, says Somadeva (ch. XXIX). 
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It is to the person who depends on paurusa that there is the problem 
of gain or loss {paurusdvalambinohHhd-narthayoh sandehah). But to 
the fellow dependent on daiva loss is certain. The relations between 
daiva (luck, chance, fate) and paurusa (human energy, exertion, 
manhood) are described as being those between life and medicine. 
It is with such pliilosophy of faith in the efficacy of paurusa as 
capable of deciding the issue between success and failure or life and 
death, that Somadeva analyses the relations between man and man, 
prince and prince. State and State. In his treatise, then, we are to 
encounter action, active life, the ability to transform the external 
conditions, activism. 

The atmosphere of the NUivdkydmrita introduces us to the 
fundamental milieu of vikrama (prowess), purusakdra (energism), 
vijigisu (aspirant to conquest), sdrvahhauma (world-ruler), and so 
forth. We are talking the language of Kautalya on a large scale. 
In the Bdrhaspatya-sutra the key is Kautalyan, materialistic, secular, 
energistic. But perhaps because it is too short and fragmentary, 
Kautaljdsm does not come out in an well-formed manner. But 
Somadeva is out and out Kautalyan. 

Even the chapters are generally Kautalyan in phraseology. 
The thirty-one samuddesas (topics) are indicated below : — 

I. Dharma (Duties). 2. Artha (Wealth). 3. Kdma 
(Enjoyment). 4. Six enemies. 5. Teaming and Age. 6. 
Anmksikl (metaphysics). 7. Trayi (Vedas). 8. Vdrttd 
(farming, cattle-breeding, and commerce). 9. Dandamti. 10. 
Ministers, ii. The Family Priest. 12. The General. 13. 
The Representative or Ambassador. 14. The Spies. 15. 
Vichdra or Discrimination. 16. The Vices. 17. The King. 
18. The Officers. 19. The Country. 20. The Forts. 21. 
The treasure. 22. The Army. 23. The Ally. 24. Guarding 
the King against dangers. 25. Daily Routine. 26. Good 
Conduct. 27. Morals and Manners. 28. Judicial affair. 29. 
The six gunas (military attitudes or strategy and tactics) 
vis d vis other states. 30. War. 31. Marriage. 

The NUivdkydmrita (ch. on the six gunas) has a very significant 
message. It furnishes hope to everybody, to the small man, to 
the mler of the petty State. ‘ Even when planted on earth carelessly, 
the tree becomes firm rooted ', says he {avajndydpi bhumdvdropita- 
starurbhavati vaddhamulah). ‘ Does not likewise the Eling ? [Kim 
punarnabhupatih ?) That is, a mler who somehow gets hold 
of a territory eventually establishes his dominion over it. Indeed, 
as we are told, nobody’s territory is derived from his family (Na hi 
kulagatd kasydpi bhumih). The Earth is to be enjoyed only by the 
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hero {mrabhogya vasundhara) And that is why even the ‘ small 
man ' or the ruler of a small territory, provided he be furnished with 
updyas (diplomatic methods) and prowess as well as lucky in devoted 
subjects, can become sdrvabhaumah or universal monarch 

Somadeva is an uncompromising hater of subjection. In case 
one is too powerless one should seek protection in order to avoid 
being meat to others {saktihmah samsrayam kuryatyadi na bhavati 
paresdmamiiam) . 

He is discussing the position of the ‘ small man ’ in international 
politics. What is the most expedient policy for a ruler that happens 
to be weak ? Somadeva is emphatic in his answer, which is as 
follows : — 

‘ For a person with the sense of self-respect death is preferable 
to disgrace (apamdnena varam mdnino maranam) ’, says he. Further, 
‘ one should not sell oneself by living according to the will of another 
{na parechehhdnuvartanendtmavikrayah) 

And yet Somadeva is not carried away by idealism too far. 
He can think of the chances, the hopes, the fortunes of the future 
relations. 

But of course protection is to be sought only in case there be 
the prospects of an eventual good burning up in the future {dyatikal- 
ydne sati kasimschit samvandhe parasamsrayah sreydn). That is, 
the weak is not advised to seek protection of others under all circum- 
stances. He must have to consider the pros and cons carefully and 
then when he decides upon seeking somebody’s tutelage he has only 
to utilize it with a view to the long run effect. It is the conjuncture 
of circumstances that he has to study all the time. 

Finally, it should be observed that in social atmosphere the 
Bdrhaspaiya sutra and the Nltivdkydmrita are as the poles asunder. 
In Somadeva (ch. I) the message is one of equality. The highest of 
all social dealings and attitudes consists in sameness or equality to all 
beings {sarvasattvesu hi samatd sarvdcharandndm paramam charanam) , 
says he. It is the farthest removed from Brihaspati’s prejudices of 
all sorts. We are here led to the doctrine of equality vis d vis not 
only men but all sentient beings. And so far as human beings are 
concerned, Somadeva is equally precise and positive. Among the 
ways of acquiring dharma he attaches the first importance to dtmavat 
par air a kuialavrittichintanam, i.e. the cultivation of thoughts 
regarding other people’s welfare as regards one’s own. In his 
analysis of dharma he propagates the doctrines of tydga, i.e. self- 
sacrifice or gifts and charities as well as of tapas, i.e. the control of 
senses and the mind. Fast but not least, the doctrine of ahimsd 
or non-injury to animals finds its proper place in his moral system. 
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Neither in this world nor in the next can any action, we are told, 
leading to the injury of living beings be productive of good results. 
The conduct of persons who do not perform vratas (ceremonies) but 
whose minds are not given to killing can lead to heaven (ajighamsu- 
manasdm vratariktamapi charitam svargdya jdyate). In these and 
similar passages of chapter I entitled Dharmasamudde^a we encounter 
the catechism of J aina religion and morals. 

A very noteworthy feature of the NUivdkydmrita remains to 
be mentioned in this estimate, short as it is. Just after offering 
salutation to Gane^a, Somadeva offers another salutation. This, 
however, is not to a god or his guru but to the rdjya, the vState. The 
rdjya is there conceived by him as dharmdrthaphala, i.e. as an 
organism of which the fruits are dharma and artha. The conception 
of the king as the maker of time is well-known in SukranUi (I, 
lines 43-44). It is specially to be observed that Somadeva does not 
use the category rdjd or the ruler but rdjya the entire socio-political 
complex. In so far as the rdjya has been adored by the author of 
the NUivdkydmrita as the source of dharma and artha he must be 
credited with having made a contribution of extraordinary value in 
the history of human thought. It is here that we encounter the 
doctrine of etatisme in a nutshell. It is perhaps the greatest single 
contribution of the tenth century to Indian social philosophy. 

Bendy Kumar Sarkar. 


A THEORY OF HEREDITY IN THE AITAREYA 

UPANISHAD 

Attempts to read ideas of modern biologists into the specu- 
lations of Upanishadic thinkers may be futile. However, the reading 
of the interesting and erudite article of Mr. Rulia Ram Kashyap on 
the ‘ Parasitology of Atharva Veda ' appeared in the Indian Culture, 
Vol. II, No. I, has infected me with the necessary audacity to try to 
compare a passage of Aitareya Upanishad, with a theory of heredity 
of some Western biological thinkers. Several highly speculative 
theories of heredity have been advanced by biologists until Augiwt 
Weismann propounded his theory of the germ-plasm. Of the earlier 
theories, now discarded, two were by Herbert Spencer and Darwin. 
Darwin’s theory of heredity was known as that of pangene^s, I 
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believe, there is, perhaps superficial, a resemblance of Darwin’s 
theory of pangenesis with that of the Aitareya Upanishad. 

Darwin’s theory of heredity has been summarized by Prof. 
Weismann thus : — 

‘ A multicellular organism, whether animal or vegetable, is 
gradually built up by cell division : but it is assumed that this 
method of multiplication is not the only one. Each cell 
possesses in addition, at each stage of its development, the 
power of giving off invisible granules or atoms, which, at a later 
period and under certain conditions, can develop again into cells 
similar to those from which they originated. Numbers of these 
gemmules are given off continually from all cells of the body 
and conveyed into the blood, and thus circulate through the 
body, finally settling down in some part, principally in those 
regions in which the development of the offspring will take place 
later on, i.e. in buds or germ cells. As gemmules from all the 
cells of the body are aggregated in these cells, they invest the 
latter with the power of developing iiito a new and complete 
organism.’ 

{The Germ-plasm: A theory of heredity hy August Weismann, 
Introduction, p. 8 .) 

Darwin’s above theorj'^ of heredity, I believe, has a resemblance 
to that of the Aitareya Upanishad embodied in the following 
passage ; — 

‘ Purushe ha va ayamadito garbho bhavati ; tadetat 
sarvebhyo’ngebhyo sambhutamatmanyevatmana bibharti ; 
tadyada strivam sincatvatainajjanayati tadasya pratamam 
janma.’ (II, 4.) 

Dr. E. Roer translates the above passage thus : — 

‘ The (individual soul) exists at first as a foetus (in the 
form of seed) in man. This is the seed which is the essence (of 
the body) produced from all parts. He bears this self (atma, 
the foetus in the form of seed) even in his own self (body, 
atma). When it (the seed) touches the woman, then he (the 
father) produces it. This is the first birth of him (of the 
individual soul in the form of seed).’ 

{The Twelve Principal Upanishads, p. 247.) 

The comments of Amaradasa on ‘ Tadetat sarvebhyo’ngebhya- 
st4jah ’ of the above passage makes the resemblance to that of 
Darwin more explicit : — 
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‘Tat, purushe garbhatvenoktam ; etat, retah; sarv€bhy6, 
nikhilebhyah ; angebhyah, pumsbavayavebhyah ; tejah saiii- 
bhutam, sarabbutam nirgatam bhavati.’ 

{Ekadaid panishadah, with the commentaries of Amaraddsa, 
Nitydnanda, etc., p. 229.) 

Martin Wickramasingh®. 


NOTES ON KOSALA 

In his $rdvastl in Indian Literature (M.A.S.I., No. 50) Dr. B. C. 
Daw has examined certain views about the history and geography 
of Kosala that have been put forward in the Political History of 
Ancient India. The author of the last mentioned work had to 
cramp up so much matter within one single volume that further 
discussions in regard to some of the topics may not be deemed to 
be unnecessary. The following note deals with some of the points 
raised by Dr. B . C. Daw in his interesting treatise ; — 

I. Jiyasattu {P.H.A.I., 3rd Ed., 133). 

With regard to the epithet Jiyasattu the opinion has been 
expressed by the author of the P.H.A.I. that like Devdnarhpiya 
it is a 'common designation of kings ’, i.e. it is not a personal name 
of an individual ruler. Tliis view is based on two grounds : firstly, 
the designation is actually assumed by the rulers of several cities, 
i.e. Alabhiya, Savatthi, Kampilla, Mithila, Champa, Vaniyagama, 
Baranasi, and Polasapura {P.H.A.I., 3rd ed., 133). It is idle to 
surmise that Savatthi and all other cities mentioned here including 
Champa obeyed only one ruler about the time of which the Uvdsa- 
gadasdo speals. Secondly, Jiyasattu means, as Dr. B. C. Daw himself 
points out, ‘ vanquisher of enemies ', ‘ conqueror ’ {$rdvasti in 
Indian Literature, p. ii) and it may be learnt from the Aitareya 
Brdhmana that every ruler consecrated with Hindu ritual was 
entitled to the epithet ‘ Amitrdndm hantd ’ , i.e. destroyer of enemies 
{P.H.A.I.. 125).* 


^ Dr. Raychaudhuri has still to refute Dr. Rudolph Hcernle whose opinion is 
cited in my * Sravasti in Indian literature ' (p. 12, f.n. i), suggesting that * Jiyasattu ' 
was the same person as King Chedaga of Vesali. The Jainas persistently claim that 
eighteen ganarajas obeyed the command of Chedaga. Assuming that one Ajata^atru 
is mentioned in the Upanisads as a king of Kasi and another Ajata^atru is mentioned 
in the Pali texts as a l^g of Magadha, it does not reasonably follow that AjataSatru, 
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II. Five rajas mentioned in connection with Pasenadi. 

The passage ‘ Atha kho te panchar ajano Pasenadi-pamukha 
yena Bhagavd tenupasankamimsu ’ has been commented on for the 
first time on p. iiof. of the Political Hisory of Ancient India, 
3rd Edition. It has not been thought necessary to repeat what has 
been stated there again on p. 133 of the book. It is distinctly 
mentioned on pp. iio-ii that the Samyukta Nikdya refers to 
Pasenadi as the head of a group of five rajas. In discussing their 
identity it is pointed out that one of these was probably Pasenadi’s 
brother who was the viceroy of Kasi. Among the remaining rajas 
should perhaps be included the prince of Setavya mentioned in the 
Pdydsi Suttanta, Hiranyanabha Kausalya who was a contemporary 
of Sukesa Bharadvaja and Asvalayana (and conse(]uently of Buddha 
and Pasenadi, if the identification of Asvalayana Kausalya with 
Assalayana of Savattlu mentioned in the Majjhiina Nikaya be cor- 
rect), and lastly the chief of Kapilavastu who is often referred to 
as a Raja.^ 

III. Eighteen of Ganardjas of Kasi-Kosala. 

Dr. B. C. Eaw accepts Dr. Barua’s interpretation which takes 
the expression ‘ eighteen ganardjas ’ ‘ as a totalhng of the nine 
Eichchhavis and nine Mallakis, Buddhaghosha expressly referring 
to the Vajjis as ganardjas ’ . But Buddhaghosha ’s reference, late as 
it is, does not necessarily mean that there were no other ganardjas 
besides the Vajjis or that the Vajjis occupied part of Kasi-Ko^la. 
Dr. Daw himself points out that ' it is impossible to think that in 
Buddha’s time either Chedaga, the king of Videha and Vesali was 
also tlie ruler of Kasi and Kosala, or Jiyasattix, the kit^ of Kasi- 
Kosala, was also the ruler of Videha and Vesali '. {Srdvastl in 
Indian Literature, p. 12, n. i.) He also refers to the rulers of Ka^i- 


like Brahmadatta of the Jatakas, was a general title of kings. We have tried to show 
that the Jaina literature in which ‘ Jiyasattu’ occurs, particularises it and restricts 
it to one king in Mahavira’s time. In other words, we are concerned with that 
Jiyasattu alone who is represented as a contemporary of Mahavira. — B. C. I/Aw. 

* The explanation offered by Dr, Raychaudhuri does not clear up the point in 
the occurrence of the expression ‘ pancarajano Pasenadi-pamukha ' in the Samyutta- 
Nikaya. As he suggests, the king of Ka6i was one of the four sub-kings, the ‘ prince ' 
(rather, chieftain, rajanna) of Setavya, perhaps, another, and the chief of Kapilavastu, 
perhaps, the third. There is evidently no suggestion about the fourth sub-king. 
On the other hand, our own suggestion (Sravasti in Indian literature, p. 12 ) is : 
' It may, perhaps, be safely assumed from the Jaina list, in the Uvasagadasao of 
five cities, in the dominions of Jita^tru, that each one of them was nothing but the 
principal town of each of tke five components of the kingdom, Savatthi of Ko^a 
proper, Baranad of Ka4i, Slabhi of Alabhi, Kampillapura of Uttara-pancala and 
Folasapura of similar integral part ’. — B. C. Daw. 
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Ko^la, the. nine hichchhavis and the nine Mallakis as ‘ an entente 
of three powers {^rdvastt in Indian Literature, p. 12, n. i and p. 13.) 
The relevant text runs thus : (P.H.A.I., 3rd Ed., p. 90, n. i). 

‘ Nava Mallai nava Lechchhai Kail Kosalasya atthdrasa vi 
ganardyano.’ 

The passage has reference to the time of Mahavira. If 
Dr. Barua’s interpretation is to be accepted then the nine Eichchhavis 
and the nine Mallakis are to be identified with the eighteen ganardjas 
who belonged to Kasi-Kosala {Kdsi Kosalasya). In other words, 
both the Eichchhavis and the Mallakis according to this view, had 
their home in, or were politically subject to, Kasi-Kosala in the 
time of Mahavira. But all evidence connects the Eichchhavis of 
the period with the Vajjis of North Bihar (Vaisali) and the Mallakis 
with the region (Kusinara and Pava) intervening between the 
Vajji territory and the Kosala Mahajanapada. So far as we know 
there is no suggestion in any Buddhist or Jaina text that either the 
Eichchhavis or the Mallas (Mallakis) actually occupied any grdma 
or nigama in Kasi-Kosala, or that the political boundaries of Kasi- 
Kosala as known to J ainas or Buddhists in the days of Buddha and 
Mahavira definitely embraced North Bihar. A late legend represents 
the Eichchhavis as scions of the old royal house of Kasi and in a 
certain story a Mallian is spoken of as a general of Pasenadi. These 
references cannot be taken to mean that the great janapadas of 
Vajji and Malla were geographically included in or were politically 
subject to Kasi-Kosala as known to the Buddhists and J ainas in the 
sixth century B.C. 

The ganardjas who are actually known to have been included 
within the realm of Kosala are the Kalamas of Kesaputta and the 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu. Regarding the Kalamas attention may be 
invited to the Political History of Ancient India, p. 131 and n. 8 and 
to the Anguttara Nikdya, pt. I, 188 (P.T.S.) : — 

‘ Ekam samayam Bhagavd Kosalesu cdrikarn cdramdno mahatd 
bhikkhusanghena saddhini yena Kesaputtam ndma Kdldmdnam 
nigamo tad avasari.’ Regarding the Sakya territory evidence is 
furnished not only by the introductory portion of the Bhaddasdla 
Jdtaka (No. 465) but by the Aggahiia Suttanta [Trans. Dialogues, 
pt. Ill, 80 ; P.H.A.I., 3rd ed., p. iii). The relevant passages in the 
Bhaddasdla Jdtaka and the Aggahha Suttanta are quoted below : — 

‘ Sdkiyd dutavacanam sutvd sannipatitvd mantayirhsu ; 
" may am Kosalarahno dndpavattitthdne vasdma, sace ddrikarh 
na dassdma mahantam veram bhavissati, sace dassdma kulavamso 
no bhijjissati, kin nu kho kattabban ” ti.' (Fausboll, IV, 145.) " 

' Sakyd kho pana Vdsettha rahho Pasenadi-Kosalassa anu- 
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yuUd bhavanti. Karonti kho Vdsettha Sakyd ranne Pasenadimhi 
Kosale nipaccakdram abhivddanam paccutthdnam anjalikammam 
sdfmci-kammam.' {Dtgha Nikdya, III. P.T.S., 83.) 

From the references quoted above it is clear that the statement 
{P.H.A.I., 70) that the ^akyas were included among the people 
subject to Kosala, is not at all unjustified as contended on p. 16 of 
$rdvastl in Indian Literature. 

When Kosala is (‘ roughly speaking ’) equated with Oudh 
(P.H.A.I., yd) it is only intended to suggest that the mahdjanapada 
of that name, which is distinguished from Panchala, Vatsa, Kasi, 
Malla, Vajji, etc. in the Anguttara list, covered ‘ roughly speaking ’ 
the area included within the modern territory of Oudh. It is no 
doubt possible to indulge in vague generalities about the extent of 
Kosala in the sixth century B.C. but until definite evidence is forth- 
coming it is difficult to believe that the mahdjanapada of that name 
included either Kampilla in Paiichala in the west or the Vajji- 
hichchhavi State in North Bihar in the east. The fact that of the 
niahdjanapadas mentioned in the Anguttara list Kasi and Kosala 
are the only States definitely assigned to Pasenadi in early Buddhist 
literature, wliile Malla and Vajji are equally definitely mentioned as 
separate States under a different form of government, suggests that 
the kingdom of Pasenadi was not so big as some writers would have 
us believe. 

H. C. Raychaudhuri. 


ON A POINT OF INTERPRETATION 

The enigmatic expression nava Malla-i nava Lechha-i Kdst- 
Kosalagd atthdrasa vi ganardydno occurs in two places of the Jaina 
Agama, first, in the Kalpasiitra, in connection with Mahavira’s 
demise ; and secondly, in the Nirayavali Sutra, in connection 
with the war between Cedaga (Cetaka), the applauded king of Vesali, 
and Kuniya (Kunika-Ajatasatru), the usurper king of Magadha. 
Prof. Jacobi, evidently following the authority of the commentary, 
translates it : ‘ The eighteen confederate kings of Kasi and Kosala, 

the nine Mallakis and nine Ticchavis ’. In a footnote to his above 
rendering. Prof. Jacobi observes: ‘According to the Jainas, the 
Ivicchavis and Mallakis were the chiefs of Kasi and Kosala. They 
seem to have succeeded the Aiksvakas who ruled there in the times 
of the Ramayana 


* Jaina Sutras, S.B.E., Part II, p. 321. 
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Dr. Raychaudhuri takes the expression in the Kalpasutra to 
refer ‘ to nine Mallakis as having formed a league with nine Dicchavis 
and the eighteen ganarajas of Kasi-Kosala ’ (Political History, 3rd 
Rd., p. 90). As for the possibility of there being ‘ eighteen ganarajas 
of Kasl-Kosala Dr. Raychaudhuri cites a Pali reference locating 
the settlement of the Kalamas in Kosala, and two references, each 
of which indicates that the Sakyas were Khattiyas acknowledging 
some sort of suzeraint}'^ of king Pasenadi of Kosala. Thus the 
presumption raised is that there were eighteen ganarajas of Kasi- 
Kosala in addition to the nine Mallakis and nine Dicchavis, all of 
whom were united by an alliance between them. 

According to the Jaina Kalpasutra, they were the various peoples 
who observed rehgious fasts and arranged for illuminations in honour 
of the demise of Mahavira, while according to the Niray avail Sutra, 
they were the peoples who rallied together at the bidding of Cedaga, 
the all-powerful king of Vesali, whose supremacy they had evidently 
acknowledged. 

The expression, as explained in the Kalpadrumakahkavyakhya, 
refers to nine chiefs of Kasi, all of Mallaki origin, and nine chiefs of 
Ko^la, all of I^ecchaki origin, making up together eighteen ganarajas, 
all samantas or vassal chiefs under the supremacy of Cetaka, maternal 
uncle of Mahavira ; — 

Kaside^ya adhipah Mallakigotriya navarajanah, tatha 
Kosalade^asya adhipah Decchakigotriya, navarajanah, etc. 
astada^a nrpah sri-Mahavirasya matulas Cetako raja, tasya 
astadasa nrpah samanta astada^aganarajanah tair astada^a- 
nrpaih : 

As I interpret it, the expression signifies ' the nine Mallas and 
the nine Dicchavis, on the whole, eighteen ganarajas (ruling clans) 
who were Kasi-Kosalaga in the sense that they derived their family 
prestige from their original connection with the dynasties of Kasi 
and Ko^la ’. 

Thus the two interpretations, the first suggested by the Jaina 
Commentator and the second by me, agree as to the number eighteen 
prefixed to ganarajas representing a total made up of nine Mallakis 
and nine Dicchavis but differ as to the meaning of the phrase Kasi- 
Kosalaga or K^i-Kosalaka. 

That the phrase Kasi-Kosalaka (adopting the reading in the 
Nirayavaliya text), as used in such a context, has no other sense 
but one suggested above may be evident from the following 
facts : — 

(i) That the Pali legend accounting for the origin of the 
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Licchavis distinctly shows that they traced back their descent to ai\ 
ancient king of Kasi.* 

(2) That the Ticchavis of Vesali and the Mallas of Kusindra 
equally belonged to the Vasistha gotra, both being referred to in 
Pali as Vasetthas.* 

(3) That the Sakyas who ranked among the ganardjas of the 

time called themselves or were known as Kosalaka, although they 
actually Hved in their own territory Kapilavatthu, and Kapilavatthu 
is nowhere located in Ko^la. In the Dhammacetiya-sutta 
(Majjhima-Nikaya, II), king Pasenadi of Kosala is represented as 
saying to Buddha : ‘ Bhagava pi Kosalako, aham pi Kosalako 

‘ The Blessed One is a man of Kosala as I am And in the 
Pabbajja-Sutta (Sutta-nipata), the Buddha is represented as de- 
scribing the Sakyas as Kosalesu niketino, which is just another way of 
saying that they were Kosalaka. Kern translates ‘ Kosalesu niketino ’ 
by ‘ the inhabitants of Kosala which is rather wide of the mark. 
The Sakyas were Kosalaka not as inhabitants of Kosala but as 
Kosalans. The point is clearly explained in the Sutta-nipata- 
Commentary (Paramattha-jotika, II, p. 385) : — 

Kosalesu niketino ti bhananto navakardjabhdvam patikkhipati. 

Navakardjd hi niketi ti na vuccati. Yassa pana ddikdlato 

pabhuti anvayavasena so eva janapado nivdso so niketi ti vuccati. 

'In speaking of the Sakyas as “those of the Kosala House ”, 
the idea of their being upstarts in kingly tradition is avoided. An 
upstart in such tradition is not to be called one of a royal house 
‘ That place which is the place of one’s origin continues to be known 
as one’s traditional home, and he is called a man of the royal house 
of that place.’ 

B. M. Barua. 


VR§ALA 

In Indian Culture, Vol. II, pp. 595 ^-. Mr. Sushil K. Bose has 
published a note in which he points out that the words vrsala means 
in some cases ‘a heretic’ and not ‘Sudra’, the dictionary meaning 
of the word. The same conclusion, based on practically identical 
grounds, was long ago reached by me in an article on the caste of 


* Paramattha-jotika (Khuddakapatha-Commentary), I, p. 158 ; B. C. Baw’s 
Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, p. 16. 

* B. C. Taw’s Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, pp. 13-14. 
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Candragupta Maurya.* In it I sought to disprove the hypothesis 
of Mr. Harit Krishna Deb ® that in the Mudrdrdksasa we ought to 
read vrsabha instead of vrsala, and futher proceeded to establish 
that the original meaning of the word was ‘ a heretic Two years 
later, Mr. Deb independently considered the same evidences and 
in both the cases came to the same conclusion.* 

A passage in the Arthasdstra, iii 20, has been quoted by all of 
us in this connexion : 

^akyajivakadin vrsala-pravrajitan deva-pitr-karyesu bho- 
jayatah satyo danddah. 

I held at that time and still now hold that idkydjlvakddm in the passage 
can only be regarded as an adjective to vrsala-pravrajitdn. But 
here we may consider the Vasalasutta of the Suttanipdta,* in which 
a Brahmana addresses Buddha as mundaka, samanaka and vasalaka. 
Buddha then proceeds to explain who is a real vrsala and what are 
the actions that go to make a man a vrsala [vasalarii vd vasala- 
karam vd dhamme). In the list of such actions we find cheating, 
hypocrisy, theft, etc. Buddha is here doubtlessly repeating his 
favourite doctrine that it is the conduct and not the birth that 
decides the status of a man, as would appear from the following 
gdthd occurring in the same Sutta : 

na jacca vasalo hoti ua jacca hoti brahmano 

kammana vasalo hoti kammana hoti brahmano 

Vasala= vrsala here cannot denote anything but a caste, no doubt 
the 6 udra caste. 

Buddhaghosa takes pains to explain why the Brahmana should 
have called the Ksatriya Gautama a vrsala * : 

vasale va pabbajetva tehi saddhiiii ekato sambhoga-pari- 
bhoga-karanena patito {sic. patito) ayarii vasalato pi papataro 
’ti jigucchanto vasalaka ti aha. 

According to Buddhaghosa therefore Buddha was called vrsala 
because he admitted low-born persons to his order and freely asso- 
ciated with them. For the same reason the author of the Arthasdstra 
might have called the Buddhists and Ajivakas vrsala-pravrajita. 

But what does the word mean in the Mudrdrdksasa ? Mr. Deb 
in his second article thinks that it is used by the dramatist as a 

^ IHQ., vi, 271 f. In Indian Culture, ii, 558, I have the gratification of seeing 
this article referred to, and my interpretation of vr?cda accepted by Professor H. C. 
Raychaudhuri. 

* JBORS., iv, 91 f. 8 466 f. 

* SuUanipdta, Anderson and Smith, 21 f. 

® Paramatthajotikd, II, P.T.S., i, 175. 
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‘ personal name ' and that it may have been no more than ‘ a 
permanent epithet ’ traditionally applied to him [Candragupta], 
and that the dramatist, or the traditional he followed,* may have 
converted the epithet into a name. Mr. Bose on the other hand 
thinks that in the drama itself the word has been used in the sense 
of ‘ a heretic ’. ‘ What could he asks, ‘ Kautilya gain by cons- 

tantly reminding the king of his lower social status, if Vrsala at 
all implied it in that early period ? ’ I quote below what I wrote 
on this point in my previous article : ‘ What could Canakya gain 

by constantly drawing pointed attention to his master’s low caste ? 
The reply to this question is given in the drama itself, when a 
Kancukin, wondering at the power of Canakya, says : 

‘ It is proper that king Candragupta would be a Vrsala 
to him. To the desireless, kings are objects of disrespect, as 
if they were straws.’ 

On the basis of this passage I think that even though the author 
of the Mudrardksasa may have used vrsala as a traditional title 
or personal name of Candragupta, he did it with the full conscious- 
ness that the word meant ‘ a 6udra ’, or, at an}' rate, ‘ a low-born 
one ’, ‘ one who can be slighted ’. 

Mr. Bose concludes his note by saying that the Puranas relegate 
the Mauryas to the status of the Stxdras. Of all the Purana texts 
utilized by Pargiter, not one has anything about the 6udra origin 
of the Mauryas. It has been already pointed out by others that 
the line tatah prabhrti rdjdno bhavisydh sudra-yonayah or tato nrpd 
bhavisyanti sudra-prdyds tv adhdrmikdh, occurring in the Puranas 
after the so-called Saisunaga dynasty, must not be taken to refer 
to all the kings that follow, but only to the Nandas, as we must 
exclude the ^ungas and the Kanvas, who were certainly not ^udras. 

Amaeananda Ghosh. 


^ On the basis of a passage in Dhanika’s commentary on Dhanahjayas’s Daia- 
rupa, I held that the Bfhatkathd was the original of the Mudrdrdksasa. Mr. C. D. 
Chatter ji thinks that the passage in the commentary is an interpolation, or, at least 
Ganadhya's Brhatkathd is not the source of the drama (Indian Culture, i, 209 f). 
Even if it could be established that no version of the Brhatkathd was utilized by 
Vi^akhadatta, we can only say that Dhanika was misinformed when he wrote that 
the Mudrdrdksasa was Brhatkathd-mUla. 

^ Mudrdrdksasa, iii, 16, v, i. . 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DATA FROM THE MAHAVAlIlSA 
AND ITS COMMENTARY 

The Mahavaihsa, a Pali chronicle of Ceylon, was written by 
Mahanama in the fifth century A.D. It surely contains germs of 
historical truth, buried deep in a mass of absurd fables and 
marvellous tales. It is full of information of variegated nature 
but tact and caution are required to separate fact from fiction. 
The commentary on this Sinhalese chronicle called the Varfasattha- 
pak^ini was written by an unknown author, recently edited for 
the Government of Ceylon, by Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, and published 
by the Pali Text Society of London. The text and the commentary 
contain many geographical data important in the history of 
Buddhism in India and Ceylon. They no doubt add much to our 
knowledge. In this note we have attempted to gather together 
geographical references from the text and the commentary with 
their proper identifications as far as possible. The geographical 
information has been noticed here under two sections : (i) India, 
and (2) Ceylon. 


Siddhartha gradually went to Rajagaha (modern Rajgir) for 
alms after having received ordination on the bank of the river 
Anoma.' He sat in the Pandava® mountain cave and was after- 
wards invited by the Magadhan king (Mv. Comm., p. 66). Buddha 
ate rice gruel given by Sujata on the bank of the Neranjara river ® 
(ibid., p. 66). On the full-moon day of Phussa, the inhabitants of 
Anga* and Magadha® performed the great sacrifice of Uruvela- 
kassapa (ibid., p. 52). They set apart a day for the great sacrificial 
gift (ibid., p. 89). At the foot of the Bo-tree at XJruvela in Magadha 
Buddha obtained supreme knowledge. Uruvela (in ancient Buddha- 
gayain Gaya District) means a big sandy embankment (ibid., p. 84). 

Dakkhinagiri * was a country reached after encircUng Rajagaha 
(ibid., p. 323). It was visited by Mahamahinda thera. Vedisagiri 


* According to Cunningham Anoma is the river Aumi in the district of Gorakh- 
pur but Carlleyle identifies this river with the Kudawa-nadi in the Basti district 
of Oudh. 

* This mountain encircles Giribraja, ancient Rajagaha, modern Rajgir. 

* Nilajsuia ; cf. Thupavaihsa, B. C. Law’s edition, p. 83. 

* It comprises the modem districts of Bhagalpur and Mongh3T:. Anga was a 
tract of land lying midway between the villages of Anga and Magadha. 

* It roughly corresponds to the modem Patna and Gaya districts of Bihar. 

* Dakkhinagiri J anapada (Vedisa), the capital of which was Ujjeni. 
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was also visited by him who stayed at Vedisagiri-mahavihara’ (ibid., 
p. 321). Jetavana has been described to have been laid out and 
reared by Prince Jeta (ibid., 102). 

Pataliputra* has been described as the chief city of the whole 
continent of India (J ambudipa, Mv. Ch. XV. It was so called because 
it was full of Jambu trees, Mv. Comm., p. 331). It was ruled by 
Bindusara, son of Chandragupta, belonging to the family of the 
Moriyas,® who were Ksatriyas,* after the death of his father. 
Mahavana vihara ® and Latthivana ® are said to have been situated 
near Vesali ® and Rajagaha respectively (ibid., p. 520 and p. 546). 

Some princes made Kusavati ® their resting place, some Rajagaha 
and some Mithila* (ibid., p. 125). 

Mention is made of eight principal capital cities including 
Benares (ibid., p. 67). At Sarnath a group of five monks became the 
first disciples of the Buddha (ibid., p. 70). The descendants of 
Duppasaha ruled the city of Benares, besides 84,000 kings (ibid., 
p. 127). 

The descendants of king Arindama governed the city of Ayujjha 
which is no other than Ayodhya/® 

The descendants of Ajitajina made Kapila city (Kapilavatthu) 
their capital (Mv. Comm., p. 127). 

Mithila, Rajagaha, and Campa“ were governed by the descen- 
dants of Nagadeva, Samuddadatta, and Mahinda respectively (ibid., 
pp. 128-129). 

The commentator points out that Mithila was also ruled by the 
descendants of MakhMeva (ibid., p. 129). 

Sumitta was the king who had three sons by the daughter of the 
Madda king (Mahavamsa, Chap. VIII). Madda country lay between 
the Ravi and the Chenab roughly identical with the country round 
the modern district of Sialkot. 


^ Abode of the mother of Mahinda (Samantapasadika, p. 70). 

* Capital of the Magadhan Kingdom in Anoka's time. 

* As to the origin of the Moriyas and their connection with the Maurya rulers 
of Magadha {vide B. C. Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, pp. 211-213). 

* M. Comm., p. 180. 

® It was a monastery in Ancient Vajji country mentioned by Fa Hien in his 
travels. 

® About 2 miles north of Tapovana in the district of Gaya. 

^ Modem Besarh in the Muzaffarpur district. 

® Identical with later Ku^nara. 

® Modem Tirhut in Bihar. 

On the Sarajii river in the Fyzabad district of the United Provinces. 

The actual site of Campa, ancient capital of Anga, is probably marked by 
the two villages, Campanagara and Campapura, that still exist in Bhagalpur. 
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The city of Kosambi ‘ was ruled by the descendants of Bala- 
datta (Mv. Comm., p. 128). 

Takkaslla,® Kusinara,* and Indapattha^ were ruled by the 
descendants of Divahkara, Talissara, and Sivi respectively (ibid., 
pp. 128-129). 

Aritthapura ® and Hatthipura ® had the descendants of Dham- 
magutta and Brahmadatta as their rulers (ibid., pp. 127-128). 

According to the commentator, the inhabitants of Paveya are 
known as Paveyyakas ’’ and those of Avanti * as Avantis (ibid., p. 159). 

Amaravati® is mentioned as the kingdom of king Sumedha 
who renounced the world (ibid., p. 120 ; cf. Dhammapadatthakatha, 
Vol. I, p. 83). According to the commentator the term Vanga 
refers to the princes inhabitating the country of Vanga (Vahga- 
janapada). Vanga has also been described as a country inhabited 
by the Vangas themselves (ibid., p. 243 — tesam nivaso eko pi 
janapado rujhisaddena Vanga ti vuccati ; cf. Dipavamsa, p. 54). 
The commentator gives no information about the king of Radha 
(ibid., p. 244). 

The kingdom of Avanti was ruled by Prince A^ka as a viceroy 
(ibid., p. 324). It has been noticed by the commentator that 
Ujjeni" was given to him by his father, Bindusara (ibid., p. 198). 

The Buddha went to the Himalayas, washed his body and 
finished ablution in the Anotatta lake.*® He spent the whole day in 
meditation on the Manosila mountain (ibid., p. 71 ; cf. Jataka, 
III, p. 379). 


^ Modern Kosam in Allahabad on the Jumna, capital of the Vatsas. 

2 Modern Taxi la. 

® A town of the Mallas in modern Nepal. 

* Near modern Delhi. 

^ In north Central Province, north of Habaraiia. 

® Built by a son of the king of Ceti on the spot where he saw a white royal 
elephant. Hatthipura may be taken to repre.sent Hastinapura traditionally identified 
with an old town in Mawana tahsil, 22 m. N.E. of Meerut (CAGI., p. 702). 

^ cf. Thupavamsa (B. C. Daw), p. 33. 

® Avanti roughly corresponds to modern Malwa Nimar and adjoining parts 
of the Central Provinces. Ancient Avanti was divided into two parts, the northern 
part had its capital at Ujjain and the southern part called Avanti Dakkhinapatha 
had its capital at Mahismati. 

® It is identical with the modern city of Amaraoti close to the rivers of Dharaniko- 
tta, a mile west of ancient Amaravati, on the Krsna famous for its ruined stupa ; 
cf. Thupavamsa, Ed. B. C. Daw, PTS, p. 2. 

It is identical with modern Eastern Bengal. It did not stand as a name for 
the entire province as it does now. 

Now Ujjain in the Gwalior State, old capital of Avanti. 

** It was one of the seven lakes of the Himavantapadesa. 
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Arimaddana brought alms from Uttarakuru * and ate them in 
the evening at the Anotatta lake. The holy water of this lake was 
used during the coronation ceremony. It was besprinkled over 
the head of the prince (Mv. Comm., 306). 

Close to the Chaddanta lake stood a tree which used to fulfil 
human wishes (ibid., p. 195). From this lake an elephant called 
Chaddanta brought its son (ibid., p. 442). Besides, there was 
another lake in the Himalayas known as Aravala (ibid., p. 312). 

There is a great monastery on the Kailasa mountain (ibid., 
p. 598). Kukkutarama^ was a monastery visited by Thera Sonaka. 

The commentator simply refers to the Aparantaka ® or western 
India where the Thera Maharakkhita was sent (ibid., p. 312). 
Vijaya landed at the port of Supparaka * (Mv. VI). 

The Thera Majjhantika was .sent to Kasmira and Gandhara,* 
the Thera Mahadeva to Mahisamandala,® the Thera Rakkhita to 
Vanavasa, ’ Dhammarakkhita to Aparantaka, Mahadhammarak- 
kliita to Maharattha,® Maharakkhita to the country of the Yona,* 
Majjhima to the Himalaya country, and the two theras, Sona and 
Uttara, to the Suvannabhumi '® (Mv., XII). From Alasanda came 
the Thera Yonadhammarakkhita with tliirty thousand bhikkhus. 
B'rom the Vinjha forest mountains came the Thera Uttara with 
sixty thousand bliikkhus (Mv. XXIX). Efara, a Damila of noble 
descent, came from Cofa country and ruled righteously for many 
years (Mv. XXI). Madhura (Mv. VII) was a city where the ministers 
of Vijaya sent gifts to king Pandu to win his daughter foi that 
king. 


^ The Kuril country iiieiitioned in the Rgveda is probably the Uttara Kum 
of later times ivhich is alluded to in the Pali literature as a mj^thical region. A 
country north of Kasmir mentioned in the Vedic and Pauranic literature. 

* A monastery at Pataliputta, 

* It comprises modern Gujarat, Kathiawar and the sea-coast districts. 

^ Or Surparaka, modern vSopara in the Tirana district, north of Bombay. 

^ Modem Peshawar and Rawalpindi districts. 

® Identical with Mandhata island on the Narmada. Ancient capital — Mahis- 
mati, a district south of the Vindhya. 

^ Modem Vanavasi in North Canara. 

® Modem Maharastra. 

® The foreign settlements on the North-Western Frontier perhaps identical 
with Graeco-Bactria. 

Modern Pegu. 

Alexandria, the town founded by Alexander in the Paropanisadaei country. 

Vinjhat;avi, the Vindhya mountain with its dense forest. 

Ancient Chola country, the capital of which was Kahcipuram, modern Conjee- 
veram. 
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II 

The Mahavamsa commentary furnishes a good deal of information 
regarding cities, mountains, hills, islands, lakes, hermitages, shrines, 
etc., of Lanka. 

Anuradhapura * was an ancient city of Ceylon, situated near 
the Kadamba river. On the bank of the river Gambhira, the priest 
Upatissa built Upatissagama to the north of Anuradhapura (Mv. 
Comm., p. 261). Anuradhapura was so called because (1) it was 
situated by two Anuradhas, and (2) it was built on the Anuradha 
Nakkhatta day (ibid., p. 293). It was nine yojanas in extent 
(ibid., p. 449). It was ruled for some time by the Damijas* 
(ibid., p. 616). It was also ruled by IJanaga for six years (ibid., 
p. 646) and by Yasalalakatissa for seven years and eight months 
(ibid., p. 647). Sirisavatthu and Lahkanagara ® were two other 
cities (ibid., p. 259). Besides, there were other cities, e.g., 
Rohana* ruled by Gothabhaya (ibid., p. 430), Girilaka (ibid., 
p. 479) which was greatly under the influence of the Damilas. 
Kalahanagara (Mv. X) known as the battle town lies to the south of 
Mineri tank (Manihira) not far from the left bank of the Ambangahga. 
Tambapannidipa * appeared like a decorated interior of a caitya 
(Mv. Comm., p. 550). Mention is made of another city called 
Mahagamani where the king lived for four months after killing the 
Damilas on the bank of the Ganges (ibid., p. 476). Dvaramandala 
is mentioned in the Mahavathsa (Ch. X) . It is near the Cetiyapabbata 
mountain (Mihintale) east of Anuradhapura. Sihapara was the 
city so called because it was inhabited by a siha or lion (Mv. 
Comm., p. 250). There is a reference to Vaddhamanapura (ibid., 
p. 353; cf. Dipavama, p. 82). The Pulindas are mentioned as a 
barbarous tribe dwelHng in the country inland between Colombo, 
Kalutara, Galle and the mountains (Mahavathsa, Geiger’s tr., p. 60, 
f.n. 5). Ambatthala is mentioned in the Mahavamsa (Ch. XIII). 
It is immediately below the Mihintale mountain in Ceylon. 

There were several gardens in Ceylon, e.g., M^atittha near 
Abhayapura (Mv. Comm., p. 349) and Maha-Anoma (ibid., p. 353). 
During the reign of king Mahasena the bhikkhus living at Jetavana 
were called Sagalikas (ibid., p. 175). King Mahasena had the Jeta- 


* It was the ancient capital of Ceylon but is now in mins ; cf. Dipavaifasa, 
PP- 57-58. 

* Datnila, the Tamil country. 

* It is also called Ivahkadipa, modern Ceylon. 

* cf. Thupavamsa, B. C. Law's Ed., p. 56. 

* It is Ceylon which was meant in ancient times as P&rasamudra {vide Law, 
GEB, pp. 70-71). 
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vana vihara built in a garden called Jotivana (ibid., p. 681). There 
were forests in Ceylon, e.g., Nandanavana' and Mahameghavana.* 

A stupa was built at Ratnagamaka on the banks of the Ganges 
(ibid., p. 565). 

There was a lake called Abhayavapi (ibid., p. 497 ; Mv. Ch. X) 
which was laid out by King Pandukabhaya himself. It is the 
tank now called Basawak-kulam (Parker’s Ancient Ceylon, pp. 360 
foil.). Water was drawn by a wheel from it (Mv. Comm., p. 629). 

There were a port in the country of Rohana called Sakkhara- 
sobbha (Mv. Comm., p. 643), a big road from the river Kadamba to the 
Cetiya mountain (ibid., p. 635), and a tank called Kolambagamika 
(ibid., p. 653). DIgliavapi (Mv., p. 10), Tissavapi (Mv., p. 160), 
Manihira (Mv., p. 324), and Kalivapi (Mv., p. 299) may be mentioned 
as the four important tanks. Dighavapi is probably the modern 
Kandiya-kattu tank in the eastern province of Ceylon. Tissavapi 
is a tank near Mahagama. Manihira is the modern Miimeriya, a 
tank near Polonnaruwa. Kalivapi was built by King Dhatusena 
by banking up the river Kalu-oya or Gona nadi. There is a refer- 
ence to Padumapokkharani (Mv. Comm., p. 633). 

There was a mountain named Anulatissa (Mv. Comm., p. 659). 
The Chata mountain was on the south-western side of Anuradhapura 
and more than two yojanas in extent (ibid., p. 300), Udumbara 
was also a mountain situated near a village very close to the Ganges 
(ibid., p. 287). The Kasa mountain (Mv. , Ch. X) is probably near 
the modern Kahagalagama or the village of the Kaha mountain 
about eighteen miles soitth-east from Anuradhapvira. Arittha- 
pabbata (Mv., X) is identified with Ritigala, North-Central Province, 
north of Habarna. Besides, there were other mountains, e.g., Malaya,* 
Abhayagiri,* Sllakuta,'' Cetiyapabbata, * and Mi.ssakapabbata.’ The 
commentator refers to the Sumanakuta, a hill, resided by a king 
named Sumana (ibid,, pp. 114-115). 

There were caves, e.g., Cittapassa (Mv. Comm., 290), Mahin- 
daguha (ibid., p. 607). 

^ Mv., p. 126. Nandanavana stretched between Mahanieghavana and the 
southern wall of the city of Anuradhapura. 

® Mv., pp. 10 and 126. Mahameghavana stretched south of the capital city 
of Anuradhapura. 

* Malaya (Mv., p. 69) is the central mountain region in the interior of Ceylon. 

* Mv., p. 275. Abhayagiri is outside the north gate of the ruined city of Anura- 
dhapura. 

® Mv., p. 102. Silakflta is the northern peak of the Mihintale mountain. 

* My., p. 130. Cetiyapabbata is the later name of the Missaka moimtain. 

® Missakapabbata (Mv., p. 102) is the modern Mihintale mountain east of 
Anuradhapura, 
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There were villages, e.g., Kumbiyahgana in the country named 
Giri where a householder named Vasabha lived (ibid., p. 454). 

There were Cetiyas, e.g., Aggipavisaka which was built on the 
relics of Tissa, Abhaya, and Uttara who were burnt to death (ibid., 
p. 612). The great caitya of Mahiyahgana ‘ was built on the banks 
of the Ganges (ibid., p. 72). Besides, there were other cetiyas, e.g., 
Akasa* Cetiya (Mv., p. 172), Pathama* Cetiya (Mv., p. 107), etc. 

Among the rivers of Ceylon, mention may be made of Gahga 
(Mv. Comm., p. 92), Kadamba* (ibid., p. 261), Gambhira® (ibid., 
p. 261), Karinda,* Gonaka,^ Mahagahga,® Kalyani,* and Maha- 
tittha.’® Gothasamudda (Mv., Ch. XXII) is the designation of a 
sea near Ceylon. 

Giri(hpa where Buddha brought the Yakkhas from Ceylon 
(ibid., p. 50) has been described as a beautiful island extending over 
an area of one thousand yojanas (ibid., p. 80). 

The commentary supplies a long list of viharas, some of which 
may be mentioned here. There was a vihara named Cittala where 
Sahgharakkhita thera lived ; another vihara by the name of Mal- 
linaga was the home of Mahanaga (Mv. Comm., p. 552). Abhaya- 
gallaka was also a vihara (ibid., p. 625). In the country of Rohana 
there were viharas named Valliyera (ibid., p. 652) and Mahaga- 
managa (p. 662). Gotepabbata vihara was built on the mountain 
called Gotapasana. Two other viharas by the name of Sejalaka 
and Cana vela were also built (ibid., p. 657). Besides, there were 
many viharas, e.g., Ramaka vihara, Maricavatti (ibid., 499), Dvara- 
mandala, Acchagirivihara (ibid., 424), Cittalapabbata vihara,” Thu- 
parama vihara” (Mv., Ch. XXXVII), Tissamahavihara ” (ibid., 


^ According to tradition, Bintenne Dagoba on the right bank of the Maha- 
waeliganga which is called Mahagahga or simply Gahga. 

* Situated on the summit of a rock not very far from the Cittalapabbata 
monastery. 

® Situated outside the eastern gate of the city of Anuradhapura. 

^ It is identical with modern Malwatte-oya which flows by the ruins of Anura- 
dhapura. Cf. Dipavamsa, p. 82. 

® It flows 7 or 8 miles north of Anuradhapura. 

® It is modern Karinda-oya in the southern province of Ceylon which is located 
in the Panjali pabbata. Mv., p. 258. 

It is the modern Kalu-oya river in Ceylon. Mv., Ch. XXXV. 

® Identical with modern Mahawaeligahga river in Ceylon, Mv., p. 82. 

® Modern Kalenigahga ; cf. Jataka, II, 128. 

Identical with modern Mantola opposite the island of Mannar. 

It lies 15 miles north-east of the Tissamaharama near Katagamuwa. 

It was a vihara in Anuradhapura. 

It was located in south Ceylon, north-east of Hambantota. 
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Chap. XX), Jetavana vihara * (ibid., Chap. XXXVII), and 
Bodhimanda* vihara (Mv., Ch. XXIX) which was once visited by 
the great thera Cittagutta with thirty thousand bhikkhus. 

The Mahavamsa and its commentary lead us to think of the 
following main divisions of the island of Ceylon : (i) Tambapanni- 
dipa probably denoting the north-western portion of Ceylon situated 
just opposite the southernmost part of India comprising Pandya 
and Tinnevelley districts with Tambapanninagara as its main city ; 
(2) hahkadlpa situated below Tambapannidipa with Amenadhapara 
on the river Kadamba as its main city ; (3) Rohanajanapada in 
which Kajanagama was situated ; (4) Nagadipa probably the 
southern seacoast of Ceylon with Kalyanidesa as one of its sub- 
divisions. Giridipa evidently represented some hill tracts inhabited 
by the Yakkhas. The Mahavamsa introduces us to a prosperous 
Yakkha city and port called Sirisavatthu which is also mentioned 
in the Valahassa J ataka. Samantakuta became an isolated Yakkha 
abode in Ceylon. 

Readers are particularly requested to refer to a very useful 
map of Anuradhapura supplied by Geiger in his English translation 
of the Mahavamsa published by the P.T.S., Eondon. 

B. C. Eaw. 


THE ATMAN IN THE PALI CANON 

I. Two points seem to be certain. 

(a) The Buddhist faith in transmigration (conceived as a 
metensomatosis) and in a beatific Nirvana is logically repugnant to 
the canonical tenet that Man is only a compound of transitory 
elements (physical and mental), for it implies that Man is more than 
body and mind. Further, it appears that the scholastical theories 
which aim at explaining or minimizing this repugnance, are late, 
far-fetched or inoperant. As well known, the scholastical view is 
(i) that Man is a ‘ series ’ (the death-moment is followed by the rebirth- 
moment, just as any life-moment is followed by a life-moment), and 
therefore transmigration (which is no longer a metensomatosis) is 
possible without the cumbrous hypothesis of a permanent soul ; (2) 
that, although Nirvana is an eternal entity (traditional dogma) the 
dead saint does not ‘ touch ' it, since he no longer exists as Ms series 


^ It was situated near the Abhayagiri dagoba in Anuradhapura. 
* It was a monastery built near the Bodhiman^a at Bodh Gaya. 
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has come to an end. [But, if such be the case. Nirvana is of no 
use altogether and there is a school which will simply ignore it.] 

[h) Therefore we do not sin by imprudence when we consider as 
relatively late the canonical tenet of the negation of a Self. Primitive 
Bud dhis m, most probably, did not care much for metaphysics and 
simply admitted a something which transmigrates by assuming new 
bodies, which finally, when purified, obtains deliverance, reaches the 
immortal state or place. The question is : ‘ How can I escape from 
the realm of Death ? ’, not : ‘ What is the nature of I ? ’ Buddhism 
was mystical before becoming philosophical. 

II. When it became philosophical. Buddhism soon and generally 
concocted theories of soullessness which are in contradiction with its 
faith in metensomatosis and Nirvana (a faith which was the common 
certitude of all the contemporaneous sects). These theories are met 
everywhere in the Canon (which is the property of the Sthaviras). 
But there are a few texts which — without sophistry — ^may be under- 
stood as evidences of a philosophy in harmony with the Faith. 

{a) ‘ Does the body belong to me ? It is I {atta) ? — It is not I. 

For, if the body be I or belong to me, it could not be a cause of 
suffering, and it would be such as it is wished to be.’ And so 
on : ‘ Does sensation belong to me ? . . . Does thought belong to 
me ? ’ ^ 

The obvious meaning is that the Self {atta) neither is the body . . ., 
nor has anything to do with the body .... 

To put it otherwise, Buddliists do not admit the dtman of the 
Aupani^da type, the immanent and omnipresent Absolute, the 
suprasensible ‘ substance ' (or the guest and the controller) of the 
body .... If there were such an dtman, would the body be suffering 
and cause of suffering. ‘ Can the dtman be transitory and painful 
,...?’ 

The implication of this text, according to the Buddhist (Sthavira) 
scholastics, is that there is no sort of dtman, of I. 

But is it absurd to differ from the scholastical interpretation ? 
To take candidly this text as it stands, I am rather inclined to 
believe that its imphcation is not purely negative. While it negates, 
in so many words, the immanent (and universal) dtman of the 
Aupanisadas, it seems to postulate and to foster a different definition 


* rupam bhikkhave anatta rupatp ca atta abhavissa na yidam rQpaip abadhaya 
samvatteyya labbhetha ca rape evam me rflpam hotu evaqi me rupaip mfi ahositi 
.... taqi kim mafinatha bhikkhave rupam niccaip va aniccam vati | aniccaqi 
bhante i yani pananiccaqi dukkham va tam sukhaip vati i dukkhatfi bhante | yaip 
pan^ccam dukkhatn viparinamadhammaip kallaip uu taip samanupasatuip etaip 
mama eso 'ham asmi eso me attati i no hetaip bhante. 
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of atman. Body and mind are not the dtman, not because the 
dtman does not exist (as the later doctors maintain), but because 
body and mind being transitory and painful, cannot be, cannot have 
any intimate connection with, the dtman : for the dtman is by defini- 
tion eternal and happy. Our text perhaps postulates a transcen- 
dent dtman, an individual one. Such an dtman is well known in the 
old Indian speculation : the Purusa of the Samkhya school who 
remains untouched by the biological and psychological activities, 
who neither acts nor feels. 

{h) The parable of the Jetavana (Samyutta, III, 33 ; IV, 82) is 
briefly as follows : ' If somebody were to come in this Jeta grove 
and to take and burn the herbs, leaves, wood, would you say that 
he takes and burns you ? — Not so ! For these things are neither 
our I, nor are they ours — In the same way the body, the feehng, the 
mind is not yours. Do abandon what is not yours ! Abandoned by 
you, that will turn to profit and happiness.’ 

It seems that the Master aims at directing his bhiksus to the 
conquest of the true goal, that is the quasi-Samkhyan isolation of 
their I, by diverting them from the care for body and mind which 
do not really concern them. Would he have spoken as he does if he 
had ahead}" discovered the pliilosophical truths which are taught in 
the Majjliima, I, 138, and in many sermons ? ‘ If there were an I, 

there would be a mine of me ; if there were a mine, there would be 
an I of me. But we are not aware of the real existence of an I or of 
a mine.' 

Mrs. Rhys Da\dds comments on the parable ; ‘ ... so far from 
denying that man is more than body and mind, [it] actually implies 
that he is cliiefly and centrally soul or self — that he is he ’ (Buddhist 
Psychology,* 1924, p. 284). 

III. The scriptural documents which state that a man reaps 
in a future life what he has sown here below, that the mind goes 
‘ above ’ while the body is burnt or buried ; that Mara, the god of 
Death, vainly tries to seize the mind or soul of the liberated saint — 
are many. They are visibly the expression of the simple and 
primitive faith. 

Many also are the documents which deny, in so many words, 
that ‘ Man is more than body and [transitory] mind ’. 

Few are the documents which can be understood as implying the 
doctrine of a transcendent dtman ; very few indeed. 


* . . . api nvi tumhakam evatn assa amhe jano harati dahati va ... 1 no hetatp 
bhante . . , na hi no etam bhante atta va attaniyam vati 1 evam eva . . . rhpam na 
tumhakam .... 
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The contemporaneous Brahmanic speculation (Aupani^da) was 
far from being normalized and contained the germs, and sometimes 
the tenets, of conflicting metaphysics. In the early Buddhist 
speculation the views of the skandhavddins (Man is a compound and 
a series) were opposed by the views of the ptdgalavdiins or Person- 
alists. That a few Buddhist philosophers of the early ages 
admitted a transcendent dtman, is not beyond the range of possi- 
bilities : the texts we have quoted, texts which are ‘ Church-edited ’ 
(Mrs. Rhys Davids), remain a riddle as long as one does not consider 
this conjecture with benevolence. 

In the present note, I have used such phrases as : ‘ It is not 
absurd . . . ’, ‘ I am rather inclined to surmise . . . '. These phrases 
are not intended to cover categorical certitudes under the veil of an 
apparent modesty and to confer to the author the twofold merit of 
audacity and prudence. They are, as it suits such problems, the 
naive expression of his views. — There is no hope that new documents 
will be discovered which could help the historian of the pre-Buddhist 
and early Buddhist speculation. But the critical study of the 
Aupanisada and Buddhist Literature has made real progress during 
the last decades ; many points that are obscure nowadays will become 
clearer. 


Loins DE La Vaeeee Poussin. 
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THE BAGH CAVES IN THE GWALIOR STATE. PUBLISHED BY 
THE INDIA SOCIETY IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE DEPART- 
MENT OF ARCHAEOLOGY, GWALIOR, FOR HIS LATE HIGHNESS 
MAHARAJA SIR MADHAB RAO SCINDIA ALIJAH BAHADUR, 
WITH TEXT BY SIR JOHN MARSHALL, M. B. GARDE, DR. J. 
PH. VOGEL, E. B. HAVELL, DR. JAMES H. COUSINS, TOGETHER 
WITH A FOREWORD BY LAURENCE BINYON. Pp. I-VIII, 1-78 
WITH ONE SKETCH MAP OF MALWA AND Pis. I-XIX, A-I. 
LONDON. 48. NET, 1927. 

This is an admirable work in which discussion has been made about the 
importance of the Bagh caves from the standpoint of architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and aesthetics. In the first section, Marshall has shown that the Bagh 
caves hitherto discovered are nine in number. The first one is locally known as 
the ' Griha the second as the ‘ Pandavonki gupha the third as the ‘ hathikhana 
the fourth as the ‘ Rang Mahal ' ; but the remaining ones are not so named. He 
has remarked that ‘ at Bagh, as at Ajanta, the paintings are done in tempera, not, 
as has often been stated, in fresco ' (p. i6) but has not furnished any reason for 
holding such an opinion. As we know, the term tempera is specially applied to 
early Italian painting, common vehicles of which were yolk of egg, yolk and white 
of egg mixed together, the white juice of the fig tree and the like ; while the term 
fresco is applied to the art of painting on freshly spread plaster, before it dries up. 
On this consideration it is better to take the paintings at Bagh and Ajanta as being 
done in fresco. In the second section Garde lets us know of the recent discovery in 
Bagh of a stone-image of Brahman with an inscription dated in V.S. i2io and 
mentioning Ya^odhavala, a Paramara chief. He has rightly observed that attention 
should be paid to the solitary ka of the Gupta age found beneath the partition between 
fourth (PI. E) and fifth (PI. F) scenes in considering the chronology of these caves. 
It is important to note that Vogel finds, in front of this ka, traces of an unidentifiable 
letter which seems to be provided with the vowel-mark e (P. 51). In the third 
section Vogel deals with the sculptures and paintings. In the course of dealing 
with the minor deities he has opined that two female figures (PI. XII. h), each 
standing on a makara, should be identified as the Yakshini figures on account of 
their close affinity with the bracket-figures of Sanchi and Mathura . . . which have 
been identified as the Yakshini figures. It is well known that in the later Gupta 
temples of Deogarh and Tigowa the two female door-keepers are to be undoubtedly 
identified as Ganga and Yamuna on account of the presence of their respective 
vahanas, makara, and kUrma, But it is important to note in this connection that 
on the reverse of the coins of the Tiger typ^ of Samudragupta (Allan — Catalogue of 
Gupta coins, PI. II, 14, 15) there is a female figure which is to be identified as Ganga 
on account of the presence of her vdhana, makara [ibid,, PI. Ixxiv, 17-18) and certainly 
not as a Yakshini. Then how are we to reconcile the anomaly between this certain 
identification of Ganga represented on some coins of Samudragupta and the identi- 
fication of these two female figures, in the Bagh caves as Yakshinis, wliich are 
undoubtedly later than the former ? If we believe that this female figure found on 
the coins of Samudragupta served as the prototype for these Bagh female figures, 
then we might conclude that these two female figures should be identified as those 
of Ganga ; but if we think that in the Gupta age the process of evolution in the 
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case of the cave-sculptures is diflPerent from that in the case of the figures on the 
coins, then we might adhere to Vogers opinion. The extant paintings, as Vogel 
has shown, enact seven scenes which, according to Cousins, are essentially * human, 
depicting the life of the time with its religious associations ' (p. 73). In the 
fourth section Havell has contributed some additional notes on the paintings, and 
in the fifth and last sections Cousins deals with the sesthetics of the Bagh paintings 
and the topography of Bagh respectively. 

Among the demerits of this book we should specially note the careless manner 
in which the diacritical marks are applied to Sanskrit words. We find, e.g., Siva 
and Mahakale^vara written as Siva and Mahakalesvara (p. 20). Besides this defect, 
no index has been added to this book. However it is an admirable production and 
the plates are excellent. We wish it a very wide circulation which it fully deserves. 
It is a matter of exceeding gratification that the Gwalior Darbar has thought it fit 
to bring out this invaluable work with the co-operation of renowned Scholars and 
Archaeologists. In this respect they have worthily followed the example of the 
Mysore and Hyderabad States that have done immense service to the cause of 
Indian Archaeology. And it is sincerely hoped that The Bagh Caves is but a precursor 
to many excellent publications which the Gwalior Darbar will before long undertake. 

Charu Chadra Das Gupta. 

THE MAHABHARATA — Analysis and Index, by Edward P. Rice : Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1934, Preface and pp. 112. Price Rs. 5. 

Lovers of ancient Indian history and culture must cordially welcome this hand- 
book, A detailed analysis of the contents of each of the 18 parvas, together with 
useful indices of names and subjects in the Mahabharata is the special feature of 
this book. It is a work of considerable patience and care, and amply tCvStifies to the 
scholarship of the author. As a book of reference it will prove extremely useful. 

N. N. Das Gupta. 

THE JOURNAL OF ROBERT STODART : With an Introduction and Notes 
by Sir E, Denison Ross ; Luzac and Co., London, 1935, pp. 120 and Index. 

This book, well got-up and with an exhaustive index, contains a hitherto unknown 
accoimt, in the form of a diary, of the experiences of an Englishman, Robert Stodart 
of Carnarvon, sent by Charles I, under Sir Dodmore Cotton, 1627-29 A.D., to Shah 
‘Abb^s, the greatest of Persia's Muslim rulers. The account is published from a 
manuscript preserved in the Bodleian Library, and the text has been printed almost 
exactly as it occurs in the manuscript. The introduction and notes by the editor, 
Sir E. Denison Ross, speak at once for the great amount of patient industry and 
care devoted to bring out the publication, which contains, besides, in the beginning, 
a section of De L* Isle's Map of Persia, published in 1724, and at the end, a list of 
the fleets with which Stodart sailed on his voyage to and from Persia. The editor 
certainly deserves our thanks for bringing to light a lost account of an early traveller. 

N. N. Das Gupta, 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE DISTRICT OF SHAHABAD, by Francis Buchanan. 
Published on behalf of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society by the Hon’ble 
Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan, and printed at the Patna Law Press, 1934 - 
Price Rs. 9. 

This interesting volume embodies the results of Dr. Buchanan^s survey of the 
District of Shahabad early in the nineteenth century. It deals with the topography 
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and antiquities of the district, its flora and fauna, agriculture and commerce, arts 
and manufactures, and social divisions, religious practices, economic condition and 
literary activities of the people. The treatment of the subject is well nigh exhaustive 
and the work will doul)tless take its rank as one of the most important source books 
for the history of the nineteenth century. The chapters dealing with topography 
and antiquities are of exceptional interest for Sahasram, Buxar, and ‘ Rautasgar ’, 
rich with memories of the Hindu, Moslem, and early British periods, are situated in 
this part of the country. It is hardly to be expected that an author who wrote 
early in the nineteenth century and had hardly any means of testing the accuracy 
of popular legends, would succeed in giving an account of the antiquities of the 
district that would satisfy the scholar or the archyeologist of the next century. 
Nevertheless the information collected has a value of its own, and aflEords interesting 
glimpses of primitive tribes, e.g. the Cheros, Siviras, and Kharawars that once held 
sway in this region. The references to slavery (pp. 165(1.), the doctrine of caste 
among Moslems (p. 179), Dikshit Rajputs (p. 194), Nagavangsis (p. 190), vSrawaks 
(p. 225), condition of women (p. 212), and curriculum of studies (pp. I73if.) deserve 
special attention. It is interesting to note that cowries were still current as a medium 
of exchange (p. 439). One would doubtless be reminded of Fa Hien's account of 
the Middle Kingdom early in the fifth century A.D. A good map and an index at 
the end of the volume would have added to its utility. 

H. C. R. C. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF SHER SHAH, by Nirod Bushan Roy, M.A., A M. 

College, Mymensing, Bengal, pp. x+104+x ; 1934. Price Rs. 2-8. 

The monograph under review deals with an interesting chapter of the Muslim 
period of Indian history. The author has given us an account of the vSur dynasty 
from the death of Slier Shah (A.D. 1545) up to the battle of Jaunpur (A.D. 1561) 
in which vSher Khan ( 11 ), son of Adil Shah, was defeated and as a result of which 
the vSur dynasty came to an end. He has tried to prove that the integrity of the 
Sur empire was kept intact up to the death of Islam Shah (A.D. 1353). 

Mr. Roy has carefully studied the original sources. The book under review 
contains interesting sections but the chapters VI and VII, dealing with the (Muslim) 
religious movement during the reign of Islam Shah and with his administration 
and his place in history, appear to be the most interesting portions. 

Mr. Roy’s monograph, however, will hardly remove tlie long-felt need of a critical 
and detailed account of the Sur kings. Sometimes his details are not accurate. 
He says (p. 5), as for instance, that JalM Khan (i.e. Islam Shah) led the right wing 
of the Afghan army at the battle of Bilgram. According to the Tezkereh al V akiat 
(Stuart’s transl., London, 1832, p. 30), however, the right of the Afghan army was 
commanded by Khawas Khan and was opposed by Mirza Askari, while the left was 
led by Jalal Khan and was opposed by Mirza Hindal. Moreover, Mr. Roy’s references 
are in many places inadequate. Persian works are vaguely referred to without any 
reference to the editor, translator, or publisher, and to a particular section or page. 
A modem writer has been mentioned (pp. vii, 39, etc.), but his work has never been 
referred to. The book has innumerable drawbacks, as for example, absence of 
diacritical marks, transliteration of passages quoted from Persian originals, a map 
and genealogical and chronological tables. Besides, there are many misprints in the 
body of the book. We trust the author will take particular care to remove all these 
defects in a future edition of this book, so that it may be treated as a valuable 
guide to the students of the Mediaeval period of Indian History. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE VAl^GlYA SAHITYA PARISHAT, by Mr. Chint^aran Chakra- 
varti, Kavyatirtha, M.A. Published by the Vahgiya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta, 
pp. i-xlv+ 1-270. Price Rs. 6-4. 

Prefaced with a brief history of the Manuscript collection of the Vahgiya Sahitya 
Parishat, the Catalogue under review gives the names of 1,666 MSS. arranged alpha- 
betically under different subject-groups, viz., Veda, Tantra, Purana, Smrti, Grammar, 
Lexicography, Poems, Rhetoric and Prosody, Vaisnava works, Philosophy, Medical 
Science, Astronomy and Astrology, History, and Miscellaneous. The Veda group 
has been sub-divided into (i) Samhita, (ii) Brahmanas, (iii) Upanisads, (iv) Sfftras, 
and (v) Miscellaneous ; the Tantra into (i) Original Tan tras and (ii) Tantric Digests ; 
the Smrti into (i) Original Smrti and (ii) Smrti Digests ; Poems into (i) Kavya, 
and (ii) Nataka ; Rhetoric and Prosody into (i) Alahkara and (ii) Chandah ; and 
Philosophy into (i) Vedanta, (ii) Nyaya-Vai^sika, and (iii) other systems of 
philosophy. Besides short accounts of the authors, available references to their 
forefathers have also been given under the column ' Authors The number of 
folios in the MSS., the scripts in which they are written and the available dates of 
transcriptions have been indicated in separate columns. The ‘ Remarks ' column 
gives references to other Catalogues where the MSS. under notice, have been described 
or mentioned. In many cases the peculiarities of manuscripts have been noticed. 
The author's introduction, which is very learned, gives an account of some important 
MSS. of later date, not included in the body of the Catalogue. The tabular form 
containing useful descriptions of MSS, is undoubtedly of immense help to scholars. 

B. C. Law. 


V8.HAT VAl^GA, by Rai Bahadur Dinesh Chandra vSen, D.Litt. (Hon.), Kavi- 

Sekhara : published by the Calcutta University, pp. 1142 and indices, 1341 B.S. 

(1935 A.D.). Price not mentioned. 

Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, author of the VYhat Vanga, which is the title borne 
by a voluminous Bengali book that has just appeared in two parts, needs no introduc- 
tion as a veteran scholar devoted to the study of old Bengali language and literature. 
The book, as a publication of the Calcutta University, is naturally enough neatly 
printed and well got-up, having had moreover, the advantage of being lavishly 
illustrated, some of the illustrations proving really interesting and valuable. 

The voluminous book, that professes to be historical in character, is also a 
comprehensive one, and essays to give an account, political, social, religious, and 
literary, as also an account of plastic and pictorial art, of ' Vrhat Vanga ', manifestly 
an expression to carry the sense of ‘ Greater Bengal which is made to correspond 
to * North-Eastern India ', excluding Orissa. The account begins right from the 
earliest times, and terminates with the Battle of Plassey, to which are appended 
separate short historical descriptions of some individual kingdoms and tracts of 
Eastern India, such as Tipperah, Prdgjyotisa (Assam), Cooch-Bihar, Kachar, Sylhet, 
MMinipur, Vana-Visnupura, Bhulua, Sundara-Vana, etc. In the first part, the 
author provides a lengthy introduction, while in the second there are two exhaustive 
indices, one of names and words and the other of illustrations. 

Dr. Sen is a master of prose diction, and the pages of this book also bear the 
stamp of his usual fascinating style. But style alone cannot make up history, 
although a true historian, possessed of this gift, may produce works of outstanding 
merit. No idea is better and more admirable on the part of a Bengali than to produce 
a history of Bengal in all its varying aspects, but Dr. Sen, a well-read man though. 
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is scarcely a historian. Miserably lacking that sober restraint of emotion, and that 
spirit of judicial caution and analysis, which are the two most essential qualities of 
a historian, he has hopelessly failed to attach to his book any high scientific value. 
Irrelevant digressions, unmethodical setting of subject-matter, palpable mistakes, 
misrepresentations of facts, idle interpretations of historical data, occasional employ- 
ment of ex-cathedra statements, etc., have also robbed this book much of its intrinsic 
value, which otherwise might have been a standard work in Bengali language for 
many years to come. 

As to the title ' Vrhat Vanga * for his work, Dr. Sen tells us in the Introduction 
that it is neither the coinage of his brain, nor modern, since the expression ‘ Vrhat 
Vangdn ’ occurs in the text of the Gwalior Prasasti (Sagartal Inscription of Bhoja I), 
as published by Hirdnanda Sastri in the Annual Report of the Archseological 
vSurvey of India for 1903-04. But if such be the nature of justification for the title 
of the book, Dr. Sen would have been better advised to pick out for the same purpose 
some other expression from the whole range of inscriptions found in North-Eastern 
India, for the expression in the Gwalior Prasasti means ' the great or mighty Vangas ’, 
and not, by any stretch of imagination, ‘ North-Eastern India ’. Again, his survey 
of ‘ Vrhat-Vafiga ’, in the sense of North-Eastern India, is limited to the Gupta 
period only, the rest of the book practically appertaining to Bengal alone. The 
very title of the book is, therefore, without any sufficient warrant. 

Since the publication of the late Mr. R. D. Banerji's Bdngldr Itihdsa, hitherto 
the latest book on the subject deserving mention, a lot of fresh materials for the 
constructive history of the province has come to light, and numerous able and 
suggestive papers have been published in various journals. One, who at this time 
of day undertakes writing any history of the past of Bengal, has had, as a matter of 
course, to incorporate into his book those materials, take into consideration the 
theories advanced in those papers, and try to fill up the lacunas in history, 
particularly the early and early-mediaeval periods of it, as far as practicable. But 
what Dr. Sen has done is mainly to draw, for these periods at any rate, from the 
few works that are already on them and had been written years ago, in consequence 
of which many of the defects and errors of those works are present, in letter or in 
spirit, in his book also. Furthermore, his endeavour has not been little to make 
an experiment, but on faulty lines and at a time when the history of Bengal of those 
l^eriods is still in the making, of how far the myths, traditions, legends, folk-lores, 
chronicles, popular sayings, and the like of his country, which are believed to be of 
historical value, can be interspersed and shufiied up with true historical accounts, 
and see what result follows. The result has been, I may at once say, most dis- 
appointing. 

Space forbids me to notice here all the manifold drawbacks of and countless 
inaccuracies in the bulky book, save only a few. Although Dr. Sen is eager to 
demonstrate in the pages of the book a profound love for his country, the book, 
published towards the close of 1935, does not know that there even lived in his 
country celebrated princes like Vainyagupta, Jayan^ga^ Lokanatha, Kantideva, 
Dasaratha, etc., and what their doings were. It is also ignorant of that the date of 
the fifth of the Damodarapura copper-plates has been corrected as 543-44 A.D. ; 
that Candravarman of the Su^unia rock inscription has been identified as a local 
chief of West Bengal ; that there is a record extant testifying to that Gopala II of 
the PMa dynasty ruled for at least 54 years ; that it is not Rajendra Cola, but his 
generals, who fought in Bengal with Mahipala I and other princes ; that the idea of 
destroying by Ramap^la a city like Damara-nagara, presumed to have been the capital 


' There is only a line devoted to this King's account in a footnote. 
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of the Kaivarta Bhima, is a chimera ; that the identifications of Vira, Righava, and 
Vardhana have already been satisfactorily made out, — and many other too commonly 
known facts. It commits the flagrant mistakes of supposing that Modigiri of the 
Mahdbhdrata is the modem Maldah in North Bengal (p. 30), of recording the date 
of Skandagupta’s demise as 480 A.D., of conceiving that Gopfila III was the successor 
of Madanaplla on the Pala throne, etc. etc. In its estimate, Patanjali wrote the 
Mahdbhdsya about 300 B.C. (p. 917), Candragomin flourished in probably the first 
half of the eighth century (p. 338), the Odaiitapuri Vihara was built in 740 A.D. 
(p. 252) by Gop^la I, who is conjectured to have ascended the throne in that very 
year, Sulapani, the Smdrta (jurist) probably belonged to the twelfth century, and 
so on !! It represents Padmasambhava as ‘ Padmanabha ’, Nayapala as * Narap^la \ 
Nagabhata II as ‘ Kharjura-raja ’, Bhavadeva-Bhatta as ‘ Bhatta-Deva Gana- 
patinaga and Hastivarman of the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta 
as ‘ Gangapati-naga ’ and ‘ Hutivarma ' respectively, the Indian Historical Quarterly 
as the ‘ Indian Asiatic Quarterly ’, etc., which are enough to betray that the author 
is not always conversant with the original sources of information. The author feels 
no scruple to postulate that Vagbhata, the physician (p. 372), Jineudra-buddhi, tlie 
author of the Nydsa (p. 366), l^adnianabha-Datta, the writer of the Supadma grammar 
(p. 369), KavirA,ja, the poet of the Rdghava-Pdi^avtya (p. 369), Jayadeva, the 
writer of the Prasanna-Rdghava (p. 369), and many others were but Bengalis. He 
wants us to believe that Ptolemy’s ‘ Salsonu ‘ Sabar ‘ D^sara ’, and ‘ Beniajudam ’ 
are to be identified with some villages in Bengal ; that the existence of the paragaim 
Meherkul in Tipperah may perhaps indicate some connection of Mihirakula, the 
Saka (?) King, with Bengal (p. 286) ; that Dayitavisnu, the grandfather of Gopala I, 
was a man of the Pan^ita type ; that Vigraliapala 11 was a i)ainter and when the 
Kimbojas conquered the throne of Anga, Vafiga, and Kalihga, he, out of mental 
affliction, might have busied himself with his brush and colour for painting in order 
to forget the troubles and tribulations of the world ; that Kaksmanasena fled from 
Nadiya to Senahati in Jessore-Khuhia ; that the title of ‘ Masiiad-(i)-Ali ’ was given 
to I^ Khan by Amara-Manikya of Tipperah (this theory was, however, originally 
propounded by another writer some time ago) ; that the mortal remains of Caitanya 
were buried in the Gundica temple of Puri ; that ‘ amongst the people of Bengal 
most of the Hindus are Vaisnavas ’, and so forth !!! 

Dr. vSen is at his best in the chapter of Bengali language and literature (ch. xvii), 
but this also admits of considerable improvement, particularly in respect of the 
dates of some poets, such as Kdnd Hari Datta (p. 983), Mayura-Bhatta (p. 986), 
etc., and the account of Candidasa, which is for the most part fanciful, and 
inadmissible. It is, however, in this chapter that he makes the bold, but 
perfectly entertaining, statement that the (language of) the Bauddha-Dohd-b- 
Gdna and the Ddkdrnava cannot be regarded as the old form of Bengali (pp. 962-63). 
His chapters on the Vaisnavism and Vaisnava preachers of Bengal are only an abstract 
of what he had written and suggested before, while his description of the Buddhist 
Viharas and accounts of the Buddhist scholars of Bengal and of the Bengal gram- 
marians, smdrtas, and lexicographers are as poor as anything. The chapter on the 
later art of Bengal is, nevertheless, a highly interesting study and a brightly written 
record. 


The worst feature of the book lies in its embodying the theories and results of 
research-works of others, not rarely without any reference to their names in the body 
of the work, although the author is particular about referring to his own writings. 
References might, of course, be deemed unnecessary in case of popularly known 
theories, but they are in pressing demand when the theories have not gained wide 
dissemination. N. N. Das Gupta. 
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ELEMENTS OF BUDDHIST ICONOGRAPHY, by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy ; 

pp. 95 ; with 15 plates. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

1935. Price 13,50. 

The book under review is divided into two parts, viz. I. Tree of Life^ Earth- 
lotus and Word-wheel, and II. Place of the Lotus-throne. The principles enunciated 
in Dr. Coomaraswainy's recent volumes, A New Approach to the Vedas (1933) and 
The Transformation of Nature in Art (1934), have been applied in this work to explain 
the fundamental symbols of the Buddhist art which l)egan in India about the second 
century B.C. The author has critically studied the entire 6ruti literature and has 
tried to show that the Buddhist symbols are of Vedic origin and that concepts 
symbolically expressed in the Vedas have found iconographic expression for the 
first time in early Buddhist art. 

The symbols discussed in the volume under review are those of the tree (Tree 
of Life), tlie thunderbolt (Quality adamantine), the lotus (vSubstance or Ground of 
Manifestation) and the wheel (Operation of Principles). The learned author has 
shown that these are not of Buddhist invention, but represent some universal 
theological concepts of ancient India. 

The reader of Dr. Coomaraswamy’s work will find an important theory of art 
and will be struck with the author’s originality and profound knowledge. He must 
be congratulated for these metaphysical interpretations even though we may not 
fully agree with him in all his observations. 

Dr. Coornaraswamy thinks (pp. 23-24) that the Buddha is an incarnation of the 
Vedic Agni and that the details of the Buddha’s life are mythical. The author docs 
not deny the possibility of the existence of a historical figure upon which the cosmic 
myth was set, but suggests that the figure is rather symbolical. It is difficult to 
accept such views. 

Many things that have grown up on the figure of the Buddha (as on thosi^ 
of other religious heroes) may be myiliical and may have meta])hysical significance. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy however seems to go too far when he tries to explain away 
everything connected witli the Buddha, even his genealogy. If the representation of 
the Buddha in the Ang. Nik., II, 38, saying, ‘ I am neither Deva, Gandharva, Yakkha, 
nor man ’ is taken to indicate that the Buddha is only a Principle (p. 24), the 
celebrated philosophic poem beginning with the verse ‘ n=dham mama^yo na ca deva- 
yak^au, na hrdhmana-k^atriya-vaiiya-iudhdh, etc. ’, may likewise indicate that the 
figure of its author who lived in the early mediaeval period is symbolical rather than 
historical. It is doubtful whether ancient people worshipped the tree with the 
complex metaphysical idea of the Tree of Life ; it appears more probable that the 
tree-cult originated in a simpler totem istic conception. 

In the explanatory note to Plate X, Figure 32 (Garbha-kosa-dhatu Mandala) 
where the tattvas are shown in their sensibly manifested forms, Vairocana is said 
to have been represented by ' Ah \ The syllable should however be read os Ah 
(see Biihler, Ind. Pal., Taf., VI, i, 2). In Fig. 32, Ah represents the Tathagata 
Divyadun^ubhimeghanirghosa. This is however a minor point. Notwithstanding 
some minor inaccuracies, the book under review is no doubt a valuable production. 

D. C. Sircar, 

THE KALYAIJIA AND THE KALYAI^JA-KALPATARU edited by Mr. Hanu- 

manprasad Poddar and others : published by the Gita Press, Gorakhpur, U.P. 

(India). 

The Klalyana, a Hindi monthly, is being published with the object of promoting 
spiritual welfare by propagating religious ideas and love of God. The learned editor 
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of this Journal is Mr. Hanumanprasad Poddar assisted by such scholars as Messrs. 
If. N. Garde, C. L. Goswami, Jwalaprasad Kanodiya, Gaurisankar Dvivedi, Chimanlal 
Goswami. 

A very striking feature of this Journal is the issue of some special numbers, 
each with a particular motto, and devoted to a particular subject-matter relating 
to the Incarnations of Godhead, or systems of philosophical thought. Each of these 
special numbers, well-printed and neatly got up, contains numerous papers, both 
popular and learned, from the pen of many eminent Indian scholars, while a number 
of beautiful illustrations, representing both the Eastern and Western schools of art, 
add much to the interest of it. 

The Kalya na-Kalpataru is the English edition of the Hindi Kalyana. It 
publishes good papers written by many eminent scholars of the East and West on 
religion and philosophy. Two special numbers of it for 1934 and 1935 have been 
issued. The special number for 1934, called the God number, is a big volume 
containing many papers on various aspects of God. The special number for 1935, 
called the Gita number, contains many interesting papers on the Bhagavad Gita. 

We wish all success for the labours of Mr. Poddar and his colleagues in the 
realization of their noble enterprise. 

" S. C. SEAn. 


SUMATRA--ITS HISTORY AND PEOPLE by Edwin M. Loeb with two maps, 
one chart and 40 plates, 1935 (Published as Vol. Ill of ‘ Wiener Beitrage Zur 
Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik ' des Institutes fiir Volkerkunde Der 
Universitat Wien), 

In the introduction the author has done justice to history, geography, geology 
and climate of Sumatra. He has shown the difference between the fauna of north 
and south Sumatra. He further points out that the fauna of Sumatra shows a 
greater resemblance to that of Borneo than to that of Java. He has given a list 
of animals found in Sumatra. Much has been said regarding the races and peoples 
and political and linguistic divisions of Sumatra. He has noted a few points re- 
garding population. The introduction on the whole is well written in a popular 
style. The Chapter I deals with the Bataks first mentioned by Herodotus. The 
Bataks were cannibals. They were divided into a number of linguistic groups and 
influenced very much by the Hindu civilization. The author has dealt with their 
economic history. His account of their villages, houses, food, clothings, decorations, 
religious artifacts, games, etc., is very illuminating. Their social and religious 
history repays perusal. The information given by the author regarding their 
forms of marriage and wedding ceremony, etc. is interesting and instructive. The 
Bataks believe in spirits and their sacrifice clearly shows the Hindu origin. Sacri- 
fices are made to soul, ghosts, demons and gods. Special sacrifices to the higher 
gods are a rarity. Horses are offered in a sacrificial feast for the three gods of the 
Trinity. The Bataks formerly practised human sacrifices in a manner similar to 
the Dravidian Tribes of India. Prayer is a necessary element of every sacrifice. 
The gods and spirits are begged and not forced by prayer. The Bataks have seven 
important gods. Similar is the treatment of the author regarding the people of 
Minangkabau (Chap. II). The author points out that the name Minangkabau 
first seems to have appeared in a list dated 1365 A.D., giving the names of lands 
and districts in Sumatra which owed tribute to the Javanese kingdom of Madja- 
pahit. In chapter III, the author deals with the islands to the west of Sumatra 
which are important from the ethnographic point of view, namely, Nias, Mentawei 
islands and Engano. The author has ably given us an account of economic, social 
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and religious life of the people inhabiting these islands. In chapter IV, he has 
fully narrated the history of Atjeh, an island in north Sumatra. He has not failed 
to furnish us with an account of Gajo and Alas which are isolated inland countries 
of northern Sumatra. In chapter V, same kind of treatment is found regarding 
the people of Lampong who are divided into the mountain people, the Orang Abung 
and the plains people the Orang Pablan. The Orang Abung, probably the original 
natives of Lampong, were once a wild nomadic people without any settled habitat 
and mainly living on hunting, fishing, etc. The author has also given us an account 
of such minor people as Kubu, Orang Mamaq, Sakai, Akit, Tubu, Ulu, Orang Benua. 
The author's note on the races and cultures of Sumatra is very meagre. The section 
on the Archseology and Art of Sumatra by Robert Heine-Geldern is the most valuable 
portion of the book, although we do not wholly accept his conclusions summed up 
at the end of this section. Besides, the author has furnished us with a useful 
bibliography and a good index. The illustrations given at the end are really excellent. 
The book is written in a popular style without any documentation wherever neces- 
sary. The map showing the linguistic divisions of Sumatra and the folded map 
of Sumatra supplied by the author will greatly help the readers of this book under 
review. We quite agree with the author when he says ‘ We are still at the begin- 
ning of Archaeological research in Sumatra. But though still an immense amount 
of field work will have to be accomplished, we may hope that this island — owing 
to its position on the way primitive man must have taken from Asia to Australia 
and the South Seas and on the way for the seafarers of later periods between India 
and China — will yield us facts of most fundamental importance for the history of 
mankind.' 

B. C. Law. 


DR, B, C. LAW’S NEW BOOK ON SRAVASTI. 

If Dr. Bimala Churn Law continues, as we hope he will, publishing every year 
one or more of his useful books on Buddhism, he can be certain to reach the Tushita 
Heaven, and in due course obtain arahatship, the ultimate purpose of all updsakas , — 
which he undoubtedly is. Here is one more of his contributions to the study of a 
period in India's history which is dear to many of us : the time of the Buddha and 
the centuries following it. 

Srdvastl in Indian Literature is one of the Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India (No. 50), and its 33 pages make far more attractive reading 
than the title suggests. It is not a mere compilation of quotations : although 
the author has consulted an imposing number of records, ancient and modern, and 
gives us ample proofs, in a scholarly manner, of every statement he makes. Never- 
theless, Dr. Law makes his quotations live ; and as we wade through the pleasant 
river of these texts, the ancient capital city of Kosala gradually emerges before our 
eyes : a vast emporium on the river banks of the Rapti, full of teaming life, with 
wealthy merchants carrying on trade through the three important caravan routes 
meeting in the town, with kings and courtiers, queens and courtesans, and, last 
but not least, with a number of world-famous religious establishments in and around 
the capital. We get a splendid view of the sacred grove of the Prince Jeta, purchased 
by the wealthy merchant Anathapindika and presented to the Enlightened One, — 
a garden outside the city gate, not far from the river bank, in which at the royal 
command and the bidding of devoted disciples, monasteries and stupas have been 
erected for the followers of the Good Law. ^We meet the Buddha and his disciples ; 
followers of the other sects of the period, Ajivikas, Jainas, Brahmanas, converging 
horn all parts of this great country of India, often engaged in discussions, sometimes 
friendly, sometimes less friendly. We follow the vicissitudes which befell the town 
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and the country of Kosala, and cast a sad eye on the gradually collapsing monasteries 
and stupas when we revisit the place in the company of Buddhist pilgrims from far- 
away China, 

Altogether an extremely useful and scholarly work, in which I was unable to 
find mistakes worth mentioning. The author usually discredits with sound judgment 
legendary exaggerations, among which the most amusing one is a statement of the 
Milindapanha according to which there were five crores of disciples in Savatthi 
plus 357.000 lay disciples ; and this, whilst Buddhaghosha tells us that the town had 
57.000 families in all ! 

There are unfortunately numerous printer's errors, e.g. ‘ Rajputana ' The 
site of the shavelings There are also a few passages that could have been expressed 
more adroitly. There is also one wrong argument, on p. 13. From a passage 
mentioning an alliance of three powers the author concludes that these three 
countries were situated on each other's frontier. This is entirely unnecessary (though 
possible). One must only remember the alliance of countries as far apart as Great 
Britain and Russia during the Great War to see that countries do make alliances 
even if there is intervening (enemy) country between them. 

As will be observed, the above remarks relate to petty errors, and the reviewer 
is unable to put his finger on any serious mistake of judgment. Dr. Taw's book, as 
already pointed out, is a learned, well conceived and well executed work, and its 
price (Re. 1-4) cannot prevent any one from purchasing it as a most useful addition 
to any scholar’s library. 

^ Revisor.' 

SRAVASTI in INDIAN LITERATURE (Memoirs of the Archeological Survey 

of India, No. 50). By Dr. Bimala Churn Taw, Hon. Correspondent A.S.I., 

Delhi, 1935. 

Dr. Taw has rendered yet another service to research, notably to that in 
Buddliism, by here collecting into a few pages a well assorted mass of material about 
a vanished city and adjacent monastic settlement, the successor in Buddhist import- 
ance to Rajgir, the i)redecessor therein to Patna. There is no student in this field, 
to mention no others, but will be grateful to him. The 39 pages are divided into 
five sections, followed by a full Index, by all of wliich reference is made relatively 
easy. 

There are, it is true, one or two matters we regret to see omitted. There is 
that ' most important find ’ amid the ruins of Saheth-Maheth : the contents of the 
inscribed copperplate of Govindachandra found in Monastery No. 19, identifying 
Saheth with Jetavana. This is only alluded to. And further, no notice is taken of 
the peculiar way in which the majority of the Suttas, as associated with Savatthi^ 
finds mention. We, of the PMi Text Society, drew attention to this peculiar way in 
our translation of the Samyutta-Nikaya, the translator, Mr. Woodward, and I both 
discussing it in our introductory matter to Vols. Ill and IV. In very many Suttas, 
namely, the usual introductoty episode : sojourn at Savatthi, etc. is replaced by just 
the words * At Savatthi the niddnam . . .' I ventured to suggest, that here the usual 
uppatti-niddnafp was an editorial corruption of ntdhdnam : a store or " library ', 
where living books, repeaters, maintained the oral tradition long before the Sayings 
were written. There were in all six groups of Suttas beginning in this curt style, 
Savatthi being by a long way the chief, numerically. And among the six, we see in 
the last part of the Nikaya, that Patna (Pataliputta) has emerged, as of growing 
importance, with two such Suttas. The other four are Rajagaha, Saketa, Benares 
and Kapilavatthu, all it may be with their separate story of Uve libraries to tdl us, 
could we but hear it. I should have been glad to have seen this point not only 
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referred to, as possibly of some historic interest, but brought further, either by the 
author or by other men of research being cited. 

Then as to the five rajas discussing a point with Gotama in the same Nikaya 
(I, p. 12) as early as 1917, in my translation, I drew attention to there being no 
need to see in the five more than raja usually meant, namely, just our squire or 
laird. I am aware that the Jataka Commentary took present form possibly later 
than the Suttas, but there every ksatriyan land-owner is a raja (cf. Kunala-jataka.) 

I^astly, I still think, that in the present infantile stage of historical treatment 
of Buddhism, we cannot afford to ascribe to Gotama such doubtfully true assertions 
as that he ‘ taught ’ this, ‘ preached ’ that, or for that matter, to his disciples. The 
monograph begins admirably with ‘ sayings attributed to ' stated in But this 
is not maintained ; it is so much easier to lapse into the ballad style, is it not ? and 
objection seems captious. Let us get a * higher criticism ' in Buddhist literary 
research well established and accepted ; then, may be, it will be safe and wise to 
stop crossing our t's. It isn't so yet. 

None the less here is valuable stuff to have in our Hbraries. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


SARASWAT FAMILIES. Part I, by S. S. Talmaki, B.A., LL.B. With a fore- 
word by H. Shankar Rau, Esq., C.I.E. Citrapur Saraswat Series, II, 
Published by S. S. Talmaki, Gamdevi, Bombay, 7. (Year and price not 
stated). (But they are 1935 and Re. i respectively.) 

The arduous work of finding out the pedigrees of persons has been well nigh 
successfully performed by Mr. Talmaki in the above little book which, as its title 
suggests, is a compendium of family trees and genealogical notes pertaining to a 
small section of the Sarasvatas. The persons who belong to this community style 
themselves Citrapur Sarasvatas after their religious centre called the Citrapur matha 
in Sirali, North Kanara, Bombay Presidency. Mr. Talmaki’s patience in collecting 
facts relating to families is praiseworthy (pp. 81-161) ; his remarks on the affinity 
between the Sen vis and the Citrapur Sarasvatas are, on the whole, reasonable 
(pp. 21-23) ; and his attempt at explaining the philological basis of words in the 
Kohkani dialect — which, however, he calls a language — is welcome (pp. 26-31). 

But beyond this there is little that is either commendable or useful in this 
book. One does not know what is the object of the writer — whether it is to give 
us an accurate historical account of his community, or merely to eulogize its 
families (pp. 67 seq,). The book is not only communal (pp. ii, 21) but polemic in 
character (pp. 55, 59). 

The author lays pretensions to accuracy. He asserts that he has tried to 
examine the sources of information from the historic(al) standpoint (Pref. p. ii). 
Of his historical method we shall presently give some unique examples. He 
gives a bibliographical list on pp. 131-132 which, in spite of its representative 
character, does not seem to have stood him in good stead. He cites the evidence 
of stone inscriptions and copperplate grants, e,g,, the copperplate grant of area 
A.D. 700 of the * Kanarese king Vijayaditya ' (p. 39). But the author gives us no 
source for this piece of information, and evidently forgets that there were at least 
three * Kanarese ' kings called Vijayadityas^ who were almost contemporaries ! In 
another connection he gives the evidence of a stone inscription of the times of 
Bukka Raya of Vijayanagara and of his minister-general Madhava (p. 56). He 
gives us * a rough translation of the relevant portions of the inscription . Here 
again no source for this record is given — although the author mentions the source 
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in his bibliography ! — and what is worse, the ' relevant portions ' are thoroughly 
misleading and wrong. He assures us that in 'spelling the Gotras and other 
Sanskrit names the system adopted by the Orientalists has been generally followed ' 
(p. 80). But throughout the book proper names have been mutilated and the 
system of the Orientalists smashed. 

The book abounds in superfluous stuff. Konkan was ‘inhabited by people 
long before the Saraswats came there' (p. 8); a language contains many 
admixtures of foreign words (p. 27) ; remarks on education (p, 37) ; and the 
definition of * family ' (p. 61) — ^is there any one who wishes to be told about 
these details ? 

We may now give a few specimens of the author's historic(al) method. The 
book opens with a most preposterous statement : ‘ The Saraswats in India were the 
only Brahmans in the olden times ' (p. i). That the Aryans colonized the whole 
of India (at one and the same time?) (p. 2); that the Gomahta Brahmans 
after leaving their northern Indian homes first settled in Goa whence they migrated 
again to other places (p. 3) ; that the Gupta kings coming to power ruled 
over Bengal till A.D. 73 (p. 5) ; that the Sarasvatas came to the south led 
by Para^urama, in the times of Bhadrabahu (pp. 6, 10, 12) ; that the whole 
of the creation of Para^urama was called Surparaka (p. 7) ; that Goa was called 
Gomahta, Aparahta, and Sindabur (pp. 8-9) ; that the Sarasvatas adopted the 
gods of the Dravidians because they — ^being Brahmans ! — did not bring their own 
gods (p, 10) ; that one of the Udipi (Vaisnava) gurus (name ?) was a Sarasvata 
(p. 13) ; that two representatives of Goa named Vasanta Madhava and Maini^enai 
Wagje represented to the Vijayanagara king (name?) their grievances tmder 
the Muhammadans, and, were, therefore, instrumental in the Vijayanagara 
conquest of Goa (p. 16) ; that Timoja Nayaka was the head of the Vijayanagara 
navy (pp. 16-17) > Citapavana Brahmans of South Kanara fled to that 

district in order to escape the persecutions at home (p. 27) ; that the Vaisnava 
gurus of Udipi are identical with those of the Bhagavata Sdmpraddya (p. 31) ; 
that Sivappa Nayaka of Ikkeri was the son of Cikka Sahkanna Nayaka (p. 35) ; 
and that the Kannada word okkalu means a ‘ settler ' — how any one with the 
least pretensions to learning and industry could write such astoundingly inaccurate 
statements in these days of historical precision passes one's comprehension ! Mr. 
Talmaki's book may have been of some utility if only the latter part dealing 
with the Citrapura Sarasvata families had been given for the earlier part of the 
book abounding in ‘ historical ' details is worthless. We hope that in the promised 
second part of the book, the author will give us sober facts and not sophisticated 
fiction. 


B. A. Sai^etom. 
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Acta Orientalia, Vol. XIV, Pt. III. 

1. The Basis of Caste by A. M. Hocart. 

2. Note on Khotani Saka and the Central Asian Prakrit by 

Sten Konow. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XVII, 
Pt. I, October, 1935. 

1. The Dates of the Smrti -chapters of the Matsya-Purana 

by R. C. Hazra. 

2. Kavidarpanam (a Prakrta treatise on metres) by H. D. 

Velankar. 

3. Some Observations on the Figures of Speech in the Rg-Veda 

by Abel Bergaigne translated into English by A. Venkata- 
subbiah. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. VIII, Pts. 26- 3 
(Indian and Iranian Studies presented to Sir George Grierson 
on his birthday, 7th January 1936). 

This vohiiiie contains 52 contributions on diverse subjects by 
scholars of various countries of the world. 

Calcutta Review, Vol. 57, No. 3, December, 1935. 

Japanese Art by Yone Noguchi. 

Half-yearly Journal of the Mysore University, Vol. VIII, No. 1, 1935. 

1. Tipu’s Commercial Policy by M, H. Gopal. 

2. The Rajput Bhakar by V. R. Rao. 

Indian History Quarterly, Vol. XI, No. 4, December, 1935. 

1. Balasore Copper-Plate Inscription of §ri-Bhanu by H. Mitra. 

2. Zabita Khan, the Ruhela Chieftain by Jadunath Sarkar. 

3. Kingship and Nobility in the 14th century by A. C. Banerjee. 

4. Racial and Cultural Interrelations between India and the 

West at the Dawn of the Age of Copper by P. Mitra. 

5. Prati^akhyas and Vedic Vakhas by M. Ghosh. 

6. The Antiquity of Pan^arpur by B. A. Saletore. 
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Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 55, No. 4, December, 
1935 - 

Angel and Titan ; An Essay in Vedic Ontology by A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 


Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol. V, No. i, November, 1935. 

1. Nature Poetry in Kalidasa's Raghuvaih^ by A. C. Subra- 

manyam. 

2. Jagannatha Pandita by V. A. R. Sastri. 

3. The Date of ^ri Madhavacarya and some of his immediate 

Disciples by B. N. K. Sarma. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, 1935, No. 2 (Betters). 

1. Mahmud Gawan by S. W. Husain. 

2. Bife and Conditions of the People of Hindustan (1200- 

1550 A.D.) — (Mainly based on Islamic sources) by 
K. M. Ashraf. 

Here a picture of social life in Hindustan under the Muslim Sultans 
of Delhi before the establishment of the Mughal Empire under 
Akbar is given. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 1 , 1935, No. 2 (Science). 
A contribution to Angami and Serna Sematology by S. Singh. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XXI, Pt. Ill, 
September, 1935. 

1. Astronomical Evidence on the Age of the Vedas by G. 

Prasad. 

2. Some Old Accounts of Bhagalpur by K. K. Basu. 

Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, No. 29, 1935. 

I. Sur Saxvan or A Dinner Speech in Middle Persian edited, 
transhterated and translated with introduction and 
commentary by J. C. Tavadia. 


Journal of the Madras Geographical Association, Vol. 10, No. 3, 
October, 1935. 

Anthropo-Geography of Dekhan by V. R. R. Dikshitar. 
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Journal of Oriental Research, Vol. IX, Pt. Ill, July-September, 1935 " 

1. The Gitika Metre in Sanskrit by A. Venkatasubbiah. 

2. Tandivada Plates of Prthivi Maharaja by N. Venkatara- 

inana 30 ^a. 

3. Prthivipati, I, Varaguna and Aparajita by N. S. Sarma. 

4. The Gita and the Bhagavata by V. Raghavan. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Pt. I, January, 1936. 

1. Turkish Instruments of Music in the Seventeenth Century 

by H. G. Farmer. 

2. Cattle Theft in the Arthasastra by E. H. Johnston. 

Le Monde Oriental, Vol. XXVIII, 1934. 

1. The Meetings at al’-Akaba by G. Melamede. 

2. “ Irano-skythische ” Eigennamen im Rigveda by Jarl 

Charpentier. 

3. Emprunts anaryens en indo-iranien by J. Przyluski. 

Mahd-Bodhi, Vol. 43, No. 12, December, 1935. 

Buddha, The Teacher by A. B. Govinda. 

Mahd-Bodhi, Vol. 44, No. 2, February, 1936. 

1. The Tibetan Science of Death by Dr. W. Y. Evans-Wentz. 

2. Sanctity and Silence by Bhikkhu Metteyya. 

3. Emperors of Peace by U. Dhammajoti. 

Prabuddha Bhdrata, Vol. XLI, No. 2, February, 1936 {$ri Rdmakrsna 
Birth Centenary Number). 

1. Ethics in Brahmanical Eiterature by M. Winternitz. 

2. Indian Views on Psychotherapy by H. Zimmer 

3. Yoga as a means to Self-Realization by M. Sarkar. 

How Yoga as a system of soul discipline is understood in the East, 
is the theme of this article. 

4. The Pluralistic Universe in Hindu Social Philosophy by 

B. K. Sarkar. 

The author says that it would be misleading to attempt interpreting 
Indian social philosophy or general culture in terms of Buddha and 
Buddhism alone for a certain period from the 6th century B.C., for 
it was an age of giants and there were men, institutions and move- 
ments in India such as may have cared to ignore altogether the entire 
^kyan or Buddhistic encyclopaedia. 
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5. The Revelation of the Vedas by P. K. Acharya. 

In what sense the Vedas can be said to be revealed from a rational- 
istic standpoint is the theme of this article. 

6. Indian Cults in Indo-China, Java and Sumatra by B. R. 

Chatterjee. 

This article deals with the rise and development of Buddhism, 
Saivism and Vaishnavism in Greater India. 

7. Vedantic Thought in English literature : Some Illustra- 

tions by E. E. Speight. 

8. The Cave Temples at Elephanta and EUora by A. C. Bose. 

It treats of artistic and religious significance of these cave temples. 

9. Zen, Dhyana and Jhana by Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society {New Series), Vol. XXVI, 
No. I, {July-October, 1935). 

1. Proverbs of the Painter by C. Sivaramamurthy. 

2. Balacaritam by K. R. Pisharoti. 

An English translation of the second and third Acts of Bhasa’s 
Balacarita is given in this instalment. 

3. The twelve Images of Splendour by C. M. Chettiar. 

This article gives a description of twelve temples of India. 

4. The Upanishads of the Atharva-Veda by N. K. Venkatesan. 

5. Music and Musical Instruments of the Ancient Tamils 

by N. Chengalvarayan. 

6. Dravidic Sandhi by D. V. Aiyar. 

Shrine of Wisdom, Vol. XVII, No, 66 , Winter, 1935. 

Hermes or A Philosophical Enquiry concerning Universal 
Grammar by J. Harris. 
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Printed by P. Knight, Baptist Mission Press, 41A, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 
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John Woodroffe and Atad Behari Ghosh 

Both Woodrofie and Ghosh were erudite Sanskrit scholars and 
well versed in Tantra Literature. Woodroffe was an ideal judge 
and jurist and a distinguished editor of many Tantric texts. He 
found in Ghosh a great help in accomplishing the most arduous 
task of recovering some of the valuable texts alinost lost in oblivion. 
Both were fast friends and it is curious to note that the Great 
Leveller snatched them away almost simultaneously from the land 
of the living. Research in Tantra Literature suffers greatly in their 
deaths. We offer our sincere condolences to the members of the 
bereaved families. May their souls rest in peace. 

B. C. Law. 


Jare Charpentier 

Jarl Charpentier, a Swedish Orientalist, died in July, 1935. 
He was an able writer of many important subjects of Indology. 
His works bear testimony to his vast erudition and sound judg- 
ment. He wrote many books and prepared an edition of the Utta- 
radhyayana Sutra of the ^vetambara Jains. We deeply mourn 
his loss. 


B. C. Law. 
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